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PREFACE  BY  MR.  J.  M.  LUDLOW. 


Good  wine,  as  the  old  saying  has  it,  needs  no  bush ;  and  I  think 
too  highly  of  the  good  sense  of  my  fellow-countrymen  not  to  feel 
sore  that  a  work  in  itself  of  so  much  worth,  and  on  a  subject  of 
such  weighty  import  to  England,  as  the  one  now  introduced  to 
the  English  public  by  thie  accomplished  pen  of  Miss  Taylor,  would 
have  made  its  own  way  without  other  aid  than  that  of  its  own 
deserts.  But  if  any  words  of  mine  may  help  it  in  so  doing,  as  I 
am  told  they  may,  I  cannot  but  give  them. 

For  I  know  of  no  book,  in  our  own  or  any  other  language,  which 
takes  so  large  and  clear  a  view  of  the  great  associative  movement 
of  the  English  nineteenth  century  working  class  in  all  its  forms, 
as  this  of  Dr.  Baemreither's.  Dr.  Brentano,*  though  anticipated 
in  some  of  his  conclusions  by  Mill  and  one  or  two  other  writers, 
fixed  once  for  all  the  place  of  Trade  Unions  in  economic  science. 
Dr.  Ugo  Rabbenot  has  shown  remarkable  insight  in  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Co-operative  and  Building  Societies.  Dr.  Hasbach  J 
has  supplied  a  painstaking  monograph  on  Friendly  Societies,  a 
subject  partly  dealt  with  in  our  own  language  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Frome  Wilkinson.  But  all  these  are  little  more  than  monographs. 
M.  Nadaud,  indeed,  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvri^res  en 
Angleterre,"  has  sketched  out  the  history  of  our  working  class  in 
many  respects  with  remarkable  insight,  though  with  errors  of 
detail  which  do  not  allow  his  book  to  be  relied  on  as  an  authority. 
A  little  work,  long  since  out  of  print  and  out  of  date,  by  myself 
and  my  late  valued  friend  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  the  title  of  which  Mr. 

•  ••  Die  Arbdtergilden  der  Oegenwart  "  (Leipzig,  1^71). 
t  **  La  Co-operazione  in  Inghilterra  "  (Milano,  IHHo). 

I  *'  Die  Engliscbe  Arbeiterwesen,  Geschichtc  seiner  Entwickelung  und 
Ge»etzgebaDg  "  (Leipzig.  1883). 
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Giffen  has  since  done  us  the  honour  to  borrow  for  a  much  weightier 
publication  of  his  own — "  The  Progress  of  the  Working  Class  " 
(Strahan,  1867) — though  embracing  a  wider  field  and  dealing  much 
more  summarily  with  the  various  branches  of  its  subject,  is  per- 
haps still  the  one  which,  up  to  the  period  of  its  publication,  covers 
the  most  nearly  the  same  ground  as  Dr.  Baemreither's  book,  though 
the  relation  between  the  two  is  little  closer  than  that  between  a 
sketch  and  a  finished  picture  by  difi*erent  hands,  and  from  some- 
what different  points  of  view. 

The  judgment  of  foreigners  has  been  paradoxically  said  to  be 
that  of  contemporary  posterity ;  which  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  but 
a  strained  nineteenth  century  way  of  formulating  the  truth  which 
Bacine  expresses  in  such  choice  and  happy  words  in  the  Preface  to 
his  "  Bajazet " :  "  L'eloignement  des  pays  repare,  en  quelque  sorte, 
la  proximity  des  temps."  Our  country  could  certainly  never 
complain  of  so  friendly  a  judgment  as  that  of  Dr.  Baernreither. 
It  has  rather  to  ask  itself,  in  fear  and  trembling,  whether  it 
deserves,  or  will  continue  to  deserve,  such  a  judgment. 

It  is  right  indeed  to  observe  that  the  above  remarks  arise  from 
the  perusal  only  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Baernreither's  work 
now  laid  before  the  public,  which,  though  setting  forth  the  general 
purpose  and  scope  of  the  book,  deals  only  in  detail  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Friendly  Societies.  But,  from  the  masterly  introduction, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  how  clearly  the  writer  has  seen 
as  a  whole,  how  distinctly  in  its  main  features,  the  complex  task 
which  he  has  set  before  himself;  whilst  the  accuracy  and  insight 
with  which  he  has  treated  the  subject  of  Friendly  Societies 
afford,  I  may  venture  to  say,  a  moral  guarantee  that  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  his  task  will  be  completed  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  success.  I  can  only  say  that  by  none  of  his  readers 
will  his  second  volume  be  looked  forward  to  with  greater  expecta- 
tions of  satisfaction  than  by  the  one  who  signs  these  words.* 

J.  M.  LUDLOW. 

*  It  is  right  to  observe  that  I  have  only  seen  Dr.  Baemreither*s  original 
work.    Bat  Miss  Taylor's  conscientious  accuracy  as  a  translator  is  well  known. 
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It  was  on   the  occasion  of  a  visit   to  England  in   1883,  that 
the  project  of  making  the  conditions  under  which  the  working 
classes  in  that  country  live  the   subject  of  special  study,  first 
occurred  to  me.      I  resolved  to  familiarize   myself  as   much  as 
possible  with  the  position  of  the  English  working-man,  by  means 
of  personal  observation  and  intercourse  with  the  representatives 
of  his  class.     The  hope  I  had  entertained  of  acquiring  in  this 
manner  material  from  real  life,  which  I  regard  as  the  first  re- 
quisite for  treating  of  social  conditions  of  the  present  day,  was 
fulfilled,  and  after  having  travelled  for  a  twelvemonth  in  England, 
Scotland,   and   Ireland,  I   felt  that  I  had  gained  a  sufi&ciently 
safe  foundation  for  constructing,  with  some  confidence,  a  scien- 
tific work  on  the  subject.     London,  whither  I  always  returned 
from  my  tours,  was  naturally  the  centre  of  my  field  of  research, 
since  from  there  I  derived  all  the  means  available  for  my  studies, 
and  the  libraries,  official  authorities,  and  public  institutions  in  the 
capital  afforded  me  the  most  valuable  assistance  for  my  literary 
labours,  in  conjunction  with  what  I  was  able  to  observe  elsewhere. 
I  paid  repeated  and  long  visits  to  the  large  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  North  of  England,  particularly  Manchester,  Bradford,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  as  being  the  headquarters  of 
the  working-men's  associations ;  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the  South, 
my  principal  information  was  collected  at  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
and  Cardiff.     In  Scotland  I  made  myself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Glasgow,  Lanarkshire,  and  the  ship-building  centres  on  the 
Clyde.      In  Ireland  an  opportunity  was  given  me  of  accompanying 
on  their  circuits  the  Land  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  1881  (44  and  45  Vict.  c.  49),  to  assess  judicial  rents.    In  this  man- 
ner I  came  in  close  contact  with  the  peculiar  relations  prevailing  in 
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the  north  as  well  as  the  south  of  the  island ;  but  the  very  means 
thus  afforded  me  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  state  of  things, 
determined  me  to  refrain  from  including  Irish  affairs  in  the  com- 
pass of  my  remarks.  The  working-man's  question  is  so  compli- 
cated there  by  political  and  religious  elements — the  causes  of  the 
present  animosity  between  the  two  races  are  so  remote,  and  their 
relations  are  so  embarrassed  and  uncertain,  that  the  study  would 
demand  a  volume  by  itself.  My  scheme  is  confined,  therefore,  to 
an  examination  of  the  position  occupied  at  the  present  day  by  the 
working-men  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  particularly  by  the 
working-men  engaged  in  manufacture  and  trade. 

German  literature  already  possesses  some  admirable  accounts 
of  particular  phases  of  working-class  relations  in  England,  among 
the  first  of  them,  the  work  of  Brentano.  The  latter  is  far  more 
than  a  series  of  mere  monographs  on  trades-unions,  since  it 
pointedly  recognises  and  describes  those  social  forces  to  which 
the  working-classes  in  England  are  indebted  for  their  progress. 
But  the  results  achieved  by  means  of  legislation,  self-government, 
and  self-help  at  the  beginning  of  1870,  when  Brentano's  work 
appeared,  have  since  then  been  powerfully  developed.  In  the 
legislative  measures  intended  to  elevate  the  working  classes  in  the 
perfecting  of  her  self-goviBmment,  and  in  the  extension  and  con- 
solidation of  her  institutions  of  self-help,  England,  since  1870,  has 
made  an  amount  of  progress  which,  if  insufficient  to  remove  all 
the  defects  of  her  industrial  system,  may  serve  in  various  respects 
as  a  model  for  other  European  States. 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the  entire  course  of  social  de- 
velopment in  England  since  the  last  century  was  attempted  by 
Held,  but  his  elaborate  work  remained,  as  is  well  known,  a  torso. 
I  shall,  therefore,  be  justified  perhaps  in  repeating  the  attempt 
within  a  narrower  compass,  in  a  more  succinct  form,  and  confining 
myself  to  the  last  few  decades. 

The  progress  made  in  the  methods  of  production  of  the 
present  day,  which  depends  on  the  ever-increasing  application  of 
mechanical  power,  has  brought  the  working  classes  everywhere 
into  a  wholly  new  position  towards  society.  Concurrently  with 
this  progress  should  have  gone  a  complete  transformation  of  the 
relations  of  this  class  to  society  in  point  of  private  and  public 
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rights ;  but  while  the  modem  modes  of  production  created,  so  to 
speak,  a  new  class  of  men,  the  factory  operatives,  the  legislation 
and  the  public  institutions  in  respect  of  this  new  class  of  society  re- 
mained far  behind.  The  present  generation  is  seeking  everywhere 
to  retrieve  the  neglect  of  the  past.  Nowhere  is  this  being  done 
more  energetically  than  in  England,  where  the  working  classes, 
by  their  unity  and  their  consistent  and  quiet  conduct,  have 
brought  about  a  period  of  reform^  distinguished  by  the  patient 
endeavours  made  to  supply  existing  defects,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  co-operating  and  mutually  supporting  institutions.  Any  one 
who  studies  attentively  the  condition  of  England  at  the  present 
day,  will  very  soon  discover  this  tendency,  which  is  pushing  for- 
ward unremittingly  to  the  appointed  goal.  It  manifests  itself  in 
all  her  various  institutions  and  legislative  enactments,  and  its 
extent  and  importance  can  only  be  realized  by  comprehending  the 
physical  and  intellectual  life  of  the  working  classes  as  a  whole 
and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  part  of  the  life  and  development  of  the 
entire  nation.  This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  I  have  under- 
taken my  present  work. 

The  advantage  of  studying  the  social  relations  of  foreign  coun- 
tries does  not  require  to  be  insisted  on  at  the  present  day,  when 
the  same  questions  are  recurring  everywhere.  Granted  that 
though,  as  regards  England  in  particular,  an  unprejudiced  inquiry 
may  show  that  the  institutions  of  that  country  bear  the  stamp  of 
a  specifically  historical  development  and  a  peculiar  national  char- 
acter, and  that  a  competent  observer  of  English  institutions  will 
guard  against  the  error  of  transplanting  them  heedlessly  on 
foreign  soil, — still  the  march  of  western  civilization  and  culture 
reveals  everywhere  the  same  general  features,  and  one  nation  can 
learn  more  from  another  at  the  present  day  than  ever.  England 
also  displays  this  feature  in  common  with  the  other  countries  of 
Europe,  that  the  power  of  Government  exercises  a  greater  influence 
on  the  life  and  economy  of  the  people,  only  there  the  relation  of 
the  spontaneous  energies  which  are  at  work  among  the  people  for 
the  attainment  of  social  objects,  to  the  action  of  the  Government, 
differs  from  those  existing  on  the  Continent ;  so  that  much  that  in 
England  can  be  left  to  the  self-help  of  the  classes  concerned,  can 
only  be   accomplished  on    the   Continent   by  the  more  vigorous 
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intervention  of  the  Government.  Yet  on  this  very  point  the 
study  of  English  institutions  should  act  as  an  antidote  against 
any  exaggerated  idea  that  a  Government  by  its  mere  action  can 
at  once  remedy  every  defect.  The  consideration  of  working-men's 
relations  in  England  should  convince  us  that  State  action  should 
merely  resemble  a  prop  which  supports  a  building  so  long  as  it  is 
in  course  of  construction,  but  which  is  intended  to  be  removed 
directly  the  building  is  compact  and  complete.  The  necessity  and 
duty  on  the  Continent  of  taking  care,  wherever  the  action  of  the 
Government  must  step  in,  simultaneously  and  systematically  to 
awaken  and  educate  self-reliance  and  spontaneous  activity — this 
is  the  great  lesson  which  we  should  derive  from  the  study  of 
English  relations.  For  whatever  social  form  we  may  encounter, 
the  future  will  never  discover  any  formula  which  will  be  able  to 
replace  the  energies  of  the  individual. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  introduction  to 
explain  and  justify  the  plan  which  I  have  proposed  for  my  work. 
The  other  essays,  of  which  the  introduction  is  composed,  are  in- 
tended to  state  the  working-man's  question  in  connection  with  the 
general  development  of  the  nation,  to  consider  it  as  part  of  the 
whole.  The  main  body  of  the  work,  which  will  ultimately  consist 
of  two  volumes,  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  various  working- 
men's  associations,  with  a  view  of  making  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  life  now  led  by  the  working-classes  in  England.  I 
would  add  here  only  one  remark  on  the  arrangement  of  my 
material.  In  describing  social  relations,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
combine  details  with  general  ideas ;  the  former  ought  not  to  be 
too  abundant,  and  yet  they  not  only  supply  the  proof  of  the  par- 
ticular statement,  but  also  serve  to  illustrate  it.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  works  of  Le  Play,  which  made  an  epoch  in 
regard  to  the  science  of  method,  no  one  will  dispute  the  necessity 
of  tracing  back  social  relations  to  their  individual  manifestations. 
It  is  difficult,  in  this  respect,  to  observe  the  proper  mean  be- 
tween the  too  much  and  the  too  little.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
fulfil  my  task  by  inserting  in  the  notes  those  details  which  ap- 
peared to  me  necessary,  wherever  they  could  not  be  incorporated 
in  the  text.  The  notes  have,  in  consequence,  been  longer  in 
many  places  than  I  should  have  wished. 
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The  collection  of  the  materials  comprised  in  this  volume  was 
comparatively  easy,  but  the  task  of  verifying  them,  and  eliminat- 
ing what  was  improbable  or  incapable  of  proof  was  one  which  I 
could  only  perform  by  the  aid  of  much  oral  information  and  of  a 
correspondence  maintained  and  continued  until  the  completion  of 
the  work.  I  have  received  assistance  from  all  quarters.  English 
officials,  factory  and  school  inspectors,  local  authorities,  manu- 
£Btcturers,  and  the  officers  and  secretaries  of  the  working-men's 
associations,  have  given  me  the  most  valuable  support  through 
their  recommendations,  information  and  communications  of  every 
kind ;  and  similar  assistance  has  been  afforded  me,  and  that  in- 
variably with  the  utmost  readiness  and  kindness,  by  the  working- 
classes  themselves,  so  that  I  hope  I  am,  generally  speaking,  safe  in 
my  conclusions.  Were  I  to  thank  here  by  name  all  those  to  whom 
my  thanks  are  thus  due,  I  should  have  to  write  a  history  of  my 
tours.  I  am  convinced,  that  in  no  country  does  earnest  study 
meet  with  greater  interest  and  more  active  sympathy  than  in 
England.  Part  of  my  debt  of  gratitude,  however,  I  shall  dis- 
charge by  making  the  reader  acquainted  in  the  course  of  the 
following  pages  with  the  men  who  were  most  helpful  to  me, 
wherever  I  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  their  doings  and 
their  services  on  behalf  of  their  country's  welfare. 

I  must  make  one  exception  to  my  present  reticence.  I  allude 
to  the  Anstro-Hungarian  Consul-general,  Dr.  von  Krapf-Liverhoff, 
whom  I  beg  to  thank  here  sincerely  and  heartily  for  all  the  kind- 
ness and  acts  of  self-sacrifice  with  which  he  has  assisted  me  in 
England. 

Vienna.  THE  AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Scope  akd  Lihits  or  the  Work. 

Miserable  eondition  of  the  working  clasies  in  England  forty  years  ago. — Peace- 
ful rsTolation  since  the  Reform  Aet ;  its  caoses  and  motive  powers. — ^An 
apparent  paradox. — Social  improvement  oi  the  working  classes. — Altered 
conditions  of  laboor. — Increase  of  national  wealth. — Economic  and  social 
elements  of  progress. — Development  of  associative  life. — Friendly  Societies, 
Trades-unions,  and  Go-operative  Societies. — Benefit  Bailding  Societies. — 
Working-men*8  Clabs. — Social  counterpoise  to  accumulation  of  capital. — 
Limitations  to  general  advance  of  working  classes  in  culture. — Differentia- 
tion of  employments  in  consequence  of  machinery. — Fluctuations  of  trade 
and  industry. — Aristocracy  of  workmen. — Moral  value  of  working-men's 
aasoeaations ;  their  educational  importance. — ^Practical  aspirations  of  the 
English  working  classes. — Higher  view  of  wages. — Better  relations  between 
labour  and  capitaL — Public  spirit  of  the  working  classes. — Three  causes  of 
social  development  in  England. 

When,  forty  yean^  ago,  Frederick  Engels  visited   the  English 

manafacturing  districts,  he  found  the  condition  of  the  workmen 

and  of  their  wives  and  children  so  deplorable,  the  rate  of  wages 

80  low,  health  and  morality  so  ruined,  the  greed  of  gain  on  the 

part  of  the  manufacturers  in  general  so  reckless,  and  the  State 

and  society  so  indifferent,  that  in  his  well-known  book  describing 

the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  he  records  the 

gloomiest  predictions,  and  sees  no  possible  escape  but  in  a  violent 

revolution,  which   he   regards    with    certainty    as  unavoidable. 

This  opinion  is  shared  by  J.  Venedey,  who  visited  England  about 

the  same  time,  and  whose  account  of  his  visit  reveals  the  painful 

impressions  produced  upon  him  by  the  melancholy  condition  of 

the  working  classes.     These  accounts  have  since  been  frequently 

repeated  on   the  authority  of  Parliamentary  Blue  Books,  and  the 

reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  which  began,  about  the 

same  time,  to  throw  an  impartial  light  on  the  relations  between 
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the  employers  and  employed.  Marx  also,  in  his  memorable  work, 
written  much  more  recently,  at  a  time  when  those  who  wished 
to  see  both  sides  of  the  question  could  not  fail  to  notice  that  the 
workman  himself,  as  well  as  the  State  and  society,  had  begun  to 
grapple,  and  to  some  extent  successfully,  with  the  evils  of  his 
position,  was  able  to  support  his  ingenious  but  one-sided  theory 
upon  a  mass  of  indisputable  facts,  proving  that  the  English 
workman,  even  between  1850  and  1870,  lived  partly  under 
conditions  which  enable  one  to  conclude  how  intolerable,  unjust, 
and  inimical  to  all  progress  must  have  been  his  position  at  that 
earlier  period. 

If  we  call  to  mind  the  state  of  things  prevailing  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill 
and  of  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  shall  be  well  able  to 
understand  the  gloomiest  forebodings.  The  modern  'history  of 
the  West  records,  perhaps,  no  greater  plundering  of  man  by  man, 
than  that  which  was  then  committed  against  a  large  portion  of 
the  English  working  class.  The  hours  of  daily  work  were  exces- 
sive, and  the  effect  of  low  wages,  miserable  dwellings,  over- 
exertion, deprivation,  drunkenness,  and  immorality  was  ruinous 
to  the  health  and  domestic  life  of  the  workman.  Accidents, 
especially  in  the  coal  mines,  were  of  almost  daily  occurrence. 
The  unrestricted  employment  of  women,  girls,  and  children  des- 
troyed family  life,  and  not  only  degraded  whole  classes  of  working 
people  to  an  extent  almost  past  belief,  but  crushed  at  once  all 
hope  of  the  rising  generation.  The  truck  system,  the  payment 
of  wages  in  the  public-house,  and  every  kind  of  dependence  on 
the  part  of  the  workman,  seemed  to  close  the  door  for  ever  against 
a  better  future.  He  abandoned  himself  to  excess,  drink,  and 
coarse  debauchery,  and  the  generation  to  which  England  owed 
the  fabulous  spread  of  her  industrial  supremacy,  her  commerce, 
and  her  wealth,  lived  in  a  condition  which  has  often  enough  been 
depicted  in  dark  but  only  too  faithful  colours.  Of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  may  be 
said  without  exaggeration,  that  England  stood  on  the  brink  of  a 
civil  war,  or  at  all  events  of  a  wide-spread  rebellion  among  the 
working  classes,  which  in  some  respects  would  have  resembled 
a  Servile  War  of  ancient  Rome.    As  for  the  Reform  Act  itself, 
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although  it  became  the  turning-point  of  a  new  era  for  England, 
its  immediate  result  was  to  bring  nothing  but  disappointments  to 
the  working  classes,  which  found  vent  in  the  movement  known 
as  Chartism,  from  the  so-called  People's  Charter,  around  which 
clustered  all  the  vague  political  aspirations  of  the  working  classes, 
and  which  had  become  the  shibboleth  for  the  bitter  exasperation 
felt  by  them  between  1832  and  1848. 

However,  nothing  occurred  but  local  disturbances.  The  violent 
revolution  which  in  1844  Engel^  deemed  inevitable,  never  came 
to  pass,  and  any  one  who  to-day,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  years, 
examines  carefully  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  England, 
will  be  convinced  that  it  never  will.  Whoever  studies  the  now 
by  no  means  inconsiderable  mass  of  literature  relating  to  the 
question  of  the  working  classes ; — whoever  reads,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  learned  societies,  the  papers  and  discussions  relating 
to  social  subjects ; — whoever  draws  his  information  either  from 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  or  from  the  reports  presented  to 
Parliament  (and  in  no  other  country  can  be  found  more  compre- 
hensive, conscientious,  and  impartial  investigations  into  social 
questions  than  those  which  these  reports  afford); — whoever 
Ustens  to  the  speeches  of  statesmen  of  different  parties,  to  the 
landowner,  the  doctor,  or  the  clergyman  ; — or,  lastly,  whoever  hears 
what  the  workman  himself  has  to  say,  in  the  north  and  south  of 
England,  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire,  in  the  woollen 
districts  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  in 'the  great  centres  of  English  industry 
in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  and  Glasgow ; — 
whoever  takes  the  trouble,  as  we  have  done,  not  only  in  all  these 
places,  but  also  in  many  others,  smaller  in  size  but  equally  instruc- 
tive, to  inquire  into  the  changes  in  the  dwellings,  clothing,  health, 
temperance,  morality,  education,  and  political  training  of  the 
working  classes,  cannot  fail  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  a  complete  revolution  has  been  going  on 
ID  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  English  workmen,  and  that  an 
improvement  has  taken  place  to  an  extent  beyond  the  boldest 
hopes  of  even  those  who,  a  generation  ago,  devoted  all  their  ener- 
gies to  the  work,  and  who  to-day,  with  grey  hairs,  but  with  that 
freshness  of  old  age  which  is  the  reward  only  of  an  active  and 
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successful  life,  look  back  with  conscious  pride  upon  the  time  of 
want,  trouble,  and  anxiety. 

It  will  be  of  interest,  we  think,  to  propound  and  endeavour 
to  answer  these  questions :  What  are  the  causes  and  the  motive 
powers  of  this  revolution  ?  what  economic,  intellectual,  and 
moral  means  were  employed  in  England  to  bring  about  this 
change?  who  started  it?  from  whom  the  first  impetus  pro- 
ceeded, and  how  that  impetus  was  communicated  to  the  masses, 
who  in  the  last  resort  determine  all  questions  of  social  reform  ? 
and,  lastly,  to  what  extent  the  progress  may  be  regarded  as 
assured?  It  is  certainly  an  interesting  problem  to  solve,  why, 
in  that  very  country  whose  earlier  conditions  have  offered  to 
German  Socialism  the  substratum  for  erecting  its  theory  ot 
surplus  value  as  a  point  of  leverage  for  unhinging  our  whole 
social  system,  socialistic  theories,  after  the  fashion  of  French 
and  German  doctrines,  have  never  yet  had  more  than  an 
ephemeral  existence ; — why,  in  a  country  so  pervaded  by  the 
power  of  capital,  the  working  classes  have  nevertheless  been  able 
to  gain  for  themselves  more  practical  advantages  than  in  any 
other  ; — why  in  England,  without  universal  suffrage,  the  working- 
man  has  long  since  acquired  a  greater  influence  upon  the  legis- 
lation and  administration  of  his  country  than  was  the  case,  at 
all  events  until  the  present  day,  with  the  working  man  on  the 
Continent  ? 

We  have,  in  fact,  before  us  one  of  those  apparent  paradoxes, 
replete  with  interest  to  the  observer  of  an  epoch  of  culture,  and 
at  the  same  time  demanding  for  its  explanation  far  more  than 
a  mere  superficial  view  of  facts.  In  England  we  see  an  elaborate 
social  system,  individually  perfected  as  nowhere  else.  We  find 
the  form  and  aspect  of  private  undertakings  reproduced  even 
in  those  social  institutions  of  the  working  classes  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  elevate  them,  and  which  form  on  that 
account  the  subject  of  these  pages.  Nay,  more,  the  greater  the 
progress  made  in  the  organization  of  those  specific  institutions 
which  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  working  classes,  the  more 
do  they  assume  the  perfected  form  of  those  great  capitalist 
undertakings  in  which  England  has  always  been  so  rich.  And 
yet  in  this  very  way  questions  arising  from  the  introduction  of 
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modem  processes  of  prodHction  have  been  settled,  evils  have 
been  enred  or  alleviated,  and  the  way  paved  for  a  state  of 
things  which  in  its  further  development  will  lead  to  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  relations  of  labour. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox,  and  the  answer 
to  the  questions  already  stated,  is  not  easy,  and  we  must  at  once 
draw  attention  to  a  difficulty.  If  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  de- 
scribing a  reform  effected  in  the  economic  condition  of  a  nation, 
or  of  one  class  of  a  nation,  through  the  activity  of  a  ruler  or 
statesman,  by  adopting  and  carrying  out  the  leading  ideas  which 
he  imparted,  the  task  of  depicting  and  criticising  this  process 
presents  no  difficulties.  We  have  in  this  case  a  plan  before  us ; 
a  system  has  been  pursued,  and,  be  the  object  attained  or  not, 
the  experiment  firom  first  to  last  proceeds  on  certain  predeter- 
mined lines.  Whoever  at  the  present  day  should  seek  to  de- 
scribe the  revolution  which  French  industry  owes  entirely  to 
the  genius  and  energy  of  Colbert,  would  have  to  study,  no  doubt, 
a  mass  of  literature,  laws,  ordinances,  administrative  measures 
and  reports,  but  he  would  alwayB  have  before  him^  as  a  Safe 
guide  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  that  which  Colbert 
sought  to  carry  out,  and  which  was  embodied  in  the  so-called 
"  Mercantile  System  " ;  or,  whoever  at  some  future  day  may  have 
to  describe  and  pass  judgment  on  the  economic  development 
of  the  new  German  Empire,  will  not  remain  a  moment  in  doubt 
as  to  what  statesman  stands  in  the  centre  of  his  horizon.  In 
England  the  most  important  social  reform  of  our  century  has 
come  about  in  quite  another  way.  The  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  has  formed  no  part  of  any 
scheme  of  the  Gk)vemment,  still  less  has  Parliament  proceeded 
systematically  in  this  question,  neither  has  any  economic  theory, 
like  the  mercantile  one,  united  men's  minds,  and  spurred  them 
<m  in  a  settled  direction ;  nor  has  a  tribune,  like  Lassalle,  carried 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working  class  away  with  him.  Nothing  of 
all  this  has  happened.  On  the  contrary,  the  Government  have 
frequently  been  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  the  working-man's 
movement,  or  have  resorted  to  utterly  wrong  expedients.  Parlia- 
ment has  rather  been  mastered  by  events  than  mastered  them. 
People  have  troubled  themselves  very  little  about  speculative 
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theories,  and  though  the  masses  have  been  led,  they  have  been 
led  not  by  one,  but  by  thousands.  Peel,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone, 
the  leading  statesmen  of  this  period,  have  worked  honestly  to- 
gether, but  neither  of  these  names  is  singly  identified  with  the 
period  of  Reform  comprised  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  a 
period  more  important  to  England,  in  point  of  social  and  economic 
changes,  than  any  other  epoch  of  her  history.  The  reform  in 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is  really  the  work  of  a 
politically  and  economically  free  society,  led  by  an  active  and 
often  reckless  spirit  of  gain,  but  in  which  real  ability  and  the 
sense  of  duty  have  laboured  to  restore  the  lost  equilibrium.  It 
is  the  fruit  of  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  economic  and 
ethical  elements  of  legislation  with  the  power  of  initiative,  so 
strong  and  active  in  the  English  nation;  in  a  word,  the  fruit 
of  a  great  reaction,  originating  in  the  people  themselves,  and 
directed  against  the  evils  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon  (me  class. 
We  have  thus  pointed  out  the  one  great  difficulty  confronting 
the  attempt  to  describe  and  criticise  this  process  of  development. 
It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  treat  exhaustively  of  all  the  ele- 
ments, economic,  moral,  religious,  social,  and  intellectual,  which 
have  worked  together,  and  which  form  the  real  cement  of  all 
the  institutions  coming  under  our  review.  So  interwoven  are 
these  elements  with  the  history,  customs,  and  character  of  the 
people,  that  only  a  complete  history  of  civilization  would  be  able 
to  make  the  development  thoroughly  clear.  An  attempt  to 
exhaust  the  subject  in  these  pages  would  be  synonymous  with 
failure ;  and  we  must  therefore  seek  a  definite  limit  for  •  our 
task. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  designate  the  limit,  and  there- 
with the  subject  we  desire  to  lay  before  our  readers,  we  must 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  general  point  of  view.  In  this  respect  we 
;  would  remark,  first  of  all,  that  during  the  last  forty  years 
economic  and  social  causes  have  combined  to  give  to  labour  in 
England  a  higher  value  and  a  new  form.  This  remark  requires 
a  preliminary  explanation.  The  reason  why  the  working  classes 
of  England,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century,  were  in  a  con- 
dition depicted  on  all  sides  in  such  gloomy  colours,  lay  in  a 
division  of  the  national  income  which  was  peculiarly  unfavour- 
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able  to  these  classes,  and  brought  them  in  but  scanty  payment 
for  their  labour ;  and  further,  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  proper 
correlation  between  work  and  wages.  The  circumstances  that 
brought  this  state  of  things  about  are  well  known.  On  the  labour 
market,  oscillating  with  the  variations  of  Supply  and  Demand,  | 
Capital  and  Labour  confronted  each  other  with  unequal  forces. 
When  trade  was  bad,  the  artisan,  if  not  actually  discharged, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  prevent  disproportionate  deductions 
from  his  wages ;  and  when  trade  revived,  he  had  not  the  power 
to  gain  an  equivalent  rise  in  pay.  It  seemed  really  as  if  an 
immutable  law  were  to  keep  the  rate  of  wages  for  ever  at  a  mini- 
mum. The  father  of  a  family  had  to  try  to  bring  his  wife  ando 
child  at  any  cost  to  the  machine,  in  order  to  swell  the  family 
income,  and  all  had,  according  to  the  state  of  the  trade,  to  submit 
either  to  overwork  or  to  idleness,  equally  destructive  to  health 
and  morality.  To  this  was  added  the  effect  produced  by  machinery  ^ 
on  the  form  of  modern  labour.  In  many  trades  the  men  were 
discharged,  and  women  and  children  employed  instead.  The  ui  - 
limited  development  of  manufacturing  industry  caused,  at  the 
same  time,  a  corresponding  increase  of  purely  mechanical  labour, 
which  physically  and  morally  crippled  the  workman. 

Ad  improvement  in  this  state  of  things  was  brought  about  by 
circumstances  which,  working  side  by  side,  can  only  properly 
be  estimated  in  their  relation  to  each  other.  They  are  of  an 
economic  as  well  as  of  a  social  nature,  and  were  powerfully 
furthered  between  1840  and  the  present  time  by  the  legislature 
and  the  Government,  as  well  as  by  the  associations  of  the  work- 
ing-men themselves. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  evident  that  the  present  economic 
condition  of  England  exhibits  a  series  of  important  phenomena, 
the  result  of  an  extension  of  English  supremacy  lasting  for  a 
century,  and  always  striving  consistently  in  one  direction.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  great  Elizabeth,  England  has  been  strug- 
gling practically,  consistently,  and  with  an  exclusive  regard  to 
her  o^Ti  interest,  for  dominion  in  trade  and  industry,  and  step  by 
step  she  has  succeeded  in  making  the  British  Isles  the  commercial 
emporium  of  the  world,  the  centre  of  a  huge  colonial  system,  as 
well  as  the  workshop  of  a  mass  of  industrial  products,  seeking 
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for  sale  throughout  the  whole  globe.  The  fruits  of  this  historical 
development,  which  is  recognised  all  the  more  clearly  at  the  pre- 
sent day  when  other  nations  are  seeking  to  imitate  it,  have  ripened 
in  an  unexpected  manner  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Since  the 
Reform  Act  and  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws,  it  would  seem 
as  if  every  flood-gate  had  been  opened  to  set  free  the  forces 
accumulated  during  centuries  through  the  policy,  the  commercial 
enterprise,  and  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  English  nation. 
The  importation  of  raw  products,  their  manufacture  and  exporta- 
tion, the  production  of  coal  and  iron  out  of  English  soil,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  importation  of  cheap  and  wholesome  food — all 
this  resembles  a  gigantic  process  of  assimvLation,  the  effects  of 
which  are  seen  in  an  ever-growing  increase  of  production,  a  rise  in 
the  value  of  labour,  and  an  augmentation  of  the  national  income  ; 
in  short,  a  general  advance  and  improvement  in  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  people.  This  advance  and  improvement,  powerfully 
furthered,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  continuous  transplanting  of  the 
surplus  strength  of  the  mother-country  to  her  colonies,  and  by 
the  reaction  of  this  transplanting  upon  the  mother-country,  estab- 
lishes the  one  paramount  condition  for  the  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  national  income  amongst  the  various  classes  of  the 
producing  community, — namely,  the  increasing  supply  of  that 
material  wealth  which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  distribution. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
revolution  in  favour  of  the  working  classes,  so  far  as  it  has  already 
advanced,  is  attributable  to  these  economic  causes  alone.  Not- 
withstanding the  upward  tendency  long  pursued  in  the  national 

/^  income  in  England,  the  increase  of  wealth  without  the  influence 
of  quite  another  element  would  simply  have  swelled  the  income 
of  that  class  of  the  industrial  community  which  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  its  own  exclusive 
profit.  And  for  a  long  while  it  seemed  as  if  a  one-sided  develop- 
ment of  this  kind  would  actually  take  place  in  England,  as  if 
the  augmentation  of  the  aggregate  income  would  benefit  this  one 
class  alone.    But  the  result — at  least  in  part — proved  otherwise. 

«  A  social  element  appeared,  which,  on  the  division  of  the  great 
national  gains,  so  strengthened  the  position  of  the  working-men,  in 
relation  to  capital,  that  their  share  was  larger  than  it  had  hitherto 
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been.  This  social  element  consisted  of  the  working-men  them- 
selves, united  in  VAiioas  associations.  Supported  at  first  by  a  few 
men  of  the  upper  classes,  and  afterwards  by  ever-widening  circles, 
by  the  press,  literature,  Parliament,  and  the  legislature,  their 
countless  associations  embarked  in  a  struggle  for  a  rise  in  wages, 
demanded — and  demanded  successfully — that  the  new  form  of 
labour  should  be  regulated  by  new  enactments  of  law,  attempted 
even  to  assert  a  part  in  directing  the  process  of  production,  and 
finally  created  a  number  of  institutions,  destined  to  secure  to 
the  working  classes  an  increasing  share  in  the  progress  of  culture 
in  their  time. 

The  preceding  facts  supply  the  limits  of  the  material  we  pur- 
pose comprehending  in  these  pages.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
describe  the  rise,  growth,  legal  regulation  and  success  of  the 
English  working-men's  associations.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
framework  we  shall  be  able  not  only  to  examine,  by  means  of  a 
careful  study  of  details,  the  characteristic  features  of  these  insti- 
tutions, but  also  to  ascertain  how  far  the  State  has  interfered,  by 
legislation  and  administration,  in  the  working-men's  affairs.  And 
lastly,  a  background  is  furnished  to  this  picture  by  the  general 
course  of  events  in  England. 

England  is  at  present  the  theatre  of  a  gigantic  development  of 
associated  life,  which  gives  to  her  labour,  her  education,  her  social 
intercourse,  nay,  to  the  entire  development  of  her  culture,  a  pro- 
nounced direction,  a  decisive  stamp.  The  tendency  towards  the 
union  of  forces  and  the  working  of  this  union  are  now-a-days  more 
powerful  in  England  than  ever,  and  more  powerful  than  any- 
where else.  The  free  union  of  individuals  for  the  attainment  of 
a  common  object  is  the  great  psychological  fact  in  the  life  of  this 
people,  its  great  characteristic  feature.  This  union  of  individual 
forces  has  operated  even  there,  where  adverse  relations  have 
sought  to  restrain  it ;  but  now,  freed  from  all  fetters,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  under  discipline,  it  has  become  a  mighty  moving 
wheel  of  social  development  in  general,  and  especially  in  the 
elevation  of  the  working  classes.  Since  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
prohibiting  Combinations  (1824),  which  has  been  the  turning- 
point  in  the  history  of  the  English  working  class,  the  working- 
men*8  associations  have  gained  immensely  in  importance ;  they 
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have  become  more  organized,  more  enlightened,  more  firmly  es- 
tablished. The  power  of  union,  the  capacity  of  submitting  to  the 
lead  of  others,  the  pertinacity  and  energy  which  they  display  in 
the  pursuit  of  fixed  aims,  are  amazing.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
decade  these  associations  have  become  more  and  more  differen- 
tiated, according  to  their  various  objects,  and  are  now  well-defined, 
economic,  and  legal  institutions.  The  combination  of  the  earlier, 
more  scattered  and  disconnected  groups  into  great  centralized 
associations  has  extraordinarily  increased  their  power. 

What,  then,  are  those  working-men's  associations  of  which  we 
are  treating? 

The  oldest  form  of  the  present  English  working-men's  associ- 
ations are  the  Friendly  Societies.  They  were  originally  associ- 
ations for  support  in  case  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  death,  which 
owed  their  existence  more  to  benevolence  than  to  strict  financial 
calculations  of  risks  and  obligations  incurred.  Gradually  and  with 
difficulty  they  exchanged  this  character  for  that  of  Insurance 
societies,  constructed  on  scientific  foundations,  and  they  include 
at  the  present  day  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  those  benefit 
societies  whose  object  is  to  solve  for  the  working  classes  the 
problem  of  insurance  in  a  variety  of  directions.  The  question 
of  Friendly  Societies  is  therefore  the  question  of  the  English 
working-man's  insurance. 

The  historical  development  of  Friendly  Societies  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Trades-unions.  The  latter  are 
associations,  of  which  no  one  can  now  deny  that  the  English 
working-man  largely  owes  to  them  the  improvement  in  his 
condition.  They  are  combinations  of  workmen  of  the  same  or 
similar  trades,  originating  in  the  struggle  for  higher  wages,  but 
now  well-developed  organizations,  towards  the  furtherance  of 
whose  objects  the  strike  is  but  the  extreme  and  ultimate  means ; 
whilst  in  many  trades,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  become  the 
staunchest  support  of  the  system  of  arbitration.  But  whether 
t/i  ei  armis  or  by  amicable  settlement,  they  have  always  the  same 
end  in  view :  to  obtain  for  the  workman  the  best  wages  they  can. 
The  Trades-unions  also  insure  their  member^,  but  these  insur- 
ances, 80  far  as  they  relate  to  illness  and  accident,  form  only  a 
subordinate  object,  the  chief  branch  of  their  activity  being  to 
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main  tain  those  members  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Their  purview  and  action  extend 
to  all  termfl  and  covenants  respecting  labour,  and  they  may  be 
designated  the  English  working-man's  associations  xar  cfox^v, 
inasmuch  as  their  especial  object  is  to  emancipate  him  from  his 
isolation  as  an  individual,  and  make  him  the  member  of  a  brother- 
hood which,  while  imposing  certain  restrictions  upon  him,  affords 
him  real  and  active  protection. 

The  associations  comprehended  in  England  under  the  name  of 
Co-operative  Societies  have  spread  at  length  in  a  most  surprising 
manner.  Their  functions  are  both  distributive  and  productive. 
The  primary  object  of  the  distributive  societies,  spread  in  thou- 
sands over  Great  Britain,  and  ramifying  from  various  centres,  is 
to  sell  to  the  working  classes  the  material  necessaries  of  life, — 
provisions,  clothing,  and  furniture, — and  certain  articles  of  luxury. 
These  Ck)-operative  Societies,  however,  go  far  beyond  the  Konsum- 
Vereine  of  the  Continent,  being  not  only  sale-rooms,  where  a 
moderate-sized  household  can  procure  all  they  require,  but  having 
in  many  cases  libraries  and  reading-rooms  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, where  recitations  and  concerts  are  given,  and  their  members 
can  meet  for  social  converse  or  amusement.  Whilst  the  distri- 
butive societies  of  this  kind  have  met  with  widespread  success, 
the  productive  associations  in  England  have,  on  the  contrary,  been 
as  yet  a  failure.  Where  they  actually  exist,  they  are  in  reality, 
though  not  in  name,  as  a  rule  nothing  but  joint-stock  companies, 
with  this  peculiarity,  however,  that  the  capital  of  the  undertaking 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  petty  contributions,  drawn  from  the 
higher  classes  of  the  workmen. 

The  Friendly  Societies,  Trades-unions,  and  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties will  therefore  lead  us  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  in- 
surance, wage  movements,  provisioning,  and  industrial  undertak- 
ings of  the  English  workman.  To  these  we  must  also  add  the 
Benefit  Building  Societies  and  the  Working-men's  Clubs.  The 
first  are  a  sort  of  building  companies,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
house-purchase  companies,  whose  sphere  of  action  is  connected 
with  those  great  sanitary  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and 
in   many  cases  entirely  changed  their  aspect.     These  societies 
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will  also  give  us  occasion  to  advert  to  a  subject  which  is  daily 
assuming  more  prominence,  namely,  the  interest  borne  by  the 
English  working  classes  in  the  relations  of  landed  property.  The 
Working-men's  Clubs,  finally,  form  a  part  of  those  institutions 
which  offer  to  the  labourer  or  artisan  the  means  of  obtaining 
improvement  and  social  intercourse, — a  task  which  has  been 
prosecuted  during  the  last  ten  years  with  praiseworthy  zeal  and 
undeniable  success. 

All  these  institutions  have  a  separate  existence ;  they  are  re- 
presented by  independent  and  separate  social  organizations,  and 
legislation  itself  has  established  their  rights  and  status  in  sepa- 
rate Acts  of  Parliament.  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in 
considering  and  determining  separately  their  rise,  extension,  and 
progress,  and  examining  their  advantages  and  defects,  as  we  pro- 
pose to  do  in  the  following  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in 
their  co-operation  alone  that  the  secret  of  their  success  is  to  be 
found.  The  separate  study  of  Friendly  Societies,  Trades-unions, 
and  Co-operative  Societies,  or  of  the  legislation  respecting  fac- 
tories and  wages,  will  not  suffice  by  itself  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  causes  which  have  given,  and 
are  still  giving,  an  impulse  to  the  progress  made  by  the  working 
classes  in  England.  The  key  to  this  inquiry  lies  in  recognising 
the  joint  working  of  all  these  institutions  as  -an  organic  whole. 
One  supplements  and  completes  the  other ;  one  is  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  other ;  a  mistake  on  this  side  is  made  up  for  by  a 
success  on  the  other.  However  difficult  it  is  to  describe  this 
intertexture  of  organizations  outwardly  distinct,  it  is  necessary 
to  grasp  the  fact  of  its  existence. 

Summing  up  the  preceding  remarks,  it  appears  plain,  as  we 
have  said,  that  an  element  of  association  has  stepped  in  and  in- 
fluenced the  distribution  of  the  national  income.  The  process  of 
accumulating  capital  has  received  a  counterpoise  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  social  and  material  forces,  represented  by  labour. 
Capital,  as  the  power  which  by  the  intellectual  and  material 
combination  of  inanimate  means  of  production,  had  acquired  such 
vast  and  exclusive  sway,  has  found  at  least  a  partial  counter- 
poise in  a  power  brought  into  being  by  a  similar  union  of  living 
energies, — the  power  of  labour.     The  process  of  production  has 
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remained  the  same,  the  outward  form  and  fashion  of  private 
undertakings  has  even  received  a  wider  application,  and  extended 
to  the  working-men's  associations ;  supply  and  demand  have  not 
lost  their  meaning  and  importance — but  inside  the  old  pale  of 
political  economy,  the  workman,  face  to  face  with  the  capitalist, 
is  no  longer  a  mere  atom  destitute  of  power  or  will.  Capital  and 
labour  now  confront  one  another,  each  with  all  its  forces  com- 
bined, and  each  learning  to  recognise  and  respect  the  equal  rights 
of  its  antagonist. 

This  state  of  things  is  obvious  to  those  who  observe  the  rela- 
tions of  the  English  workman  of  the  present  day.  But  it  is  far 
easier  to  sketch  out  the  direction  taken  by  this  development, 
than  to  state  an  account  of  the  nett  result  gained,  or  determine 
arithmetically  how  far  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
England  has  improved.  An  entire  literature  is  occupied  with 
this  question.  Statisticians  and  political  economists,  learned 
societies  and  the  daily  press,  vie  in  seeking  to  explain  it.  Work- 
ing-men's meetings  as  well  as  debates  in  Parliament  are  full  of  it. 
The  wage  movement  in  individual  trades,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
wages,  the  length  of  working  hours,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
external  conditions  of  labour,  the  health  of  the  workman,  the 
precautions  against  unsanitary  influences  and  accidents,  and 
further,  the  use  which  the  working  classes  have  made  of  the 
advance  in  their  material  means,  their  progress  in  education 
and  thrift,  and  the  decrease  in  crime  and  drunkenness — all  this 
has  formed  the  subject  of  works  of  the  highest  merit,  which, 
stimulated  as  they  have  been  by  the  spirit  so  rife  in  England,  of 
inductive  inquiry,  and  fortified  by  the  authority  of  official  reports, 
are  mapped  out  in  masterly  fashion.  That  great  progress  is  to 
be  noted  in  all  the  above-named  directions  during  the  last  half- 
century  becomes  evident  in  all  these  publications.  So  far  there 
L)  scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion,  and  alpo  no  difficulty.  The 
latter  begins  when  from  a  variety  of  separate  investigations  a 
general  conclusion  has  to  be  formed  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  aggregate ;  when  from  the  wage  move- 
ments in  individual  trades,  from  the  prices  of  food  and  wares, 
from  sanitary  facts,  and  from  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  work- 
ing-men*8  associations,  the  time  arrives  to  pronounce  inductively 
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a  comprehensive  verdict  on  tlie  whole.  The  difficulty  increases 
when  one  goes  a  step  further  and,  very  naturally,  asks  what 
proportion  the  income  derived  from  labour  bears  now,  and  for- 
merly bore,  to  the  other  sources  of  national  wealth ;  whether  the 
progression  in  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  larger  than  that  of  other  incomes,  or 
whether  the  same,  or  even  smaller.  Each  of  these  cases  is  in 
itself  compatible  with  the  fact  that  the  situation  of  the  working 
classes  is  now,  absolutely  speaking,  far  better  than  it  was  so  and 
80  many  years  ago.  The  question,  however,  is  whether  the  gain 
is  also  a  relative  one,  whether  in  the  main  the  effect  of  the  work- 
ing men's  associations  and  of  social  legislation  has  been  to  show 
that,  in  the  three  chief  branches  of  the  national  income,  namely, 
ground  rents,  interest  on  capital,  and  wages  for  labour,  a  displace- 
ment has  taken  place  in  favour  of  the  income  derived  from 
labour ;  and  whether  the  accumulation  of  English  wealth  in  the 
aggregate  tends  to  fill  up  the  broad  chasm  lying  between  the  in- 
come of  the  working  man  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  capital- 
ists and  landed  proprietors  on  the  other. 

We  hope,  by  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  the  English 
working-men's  associations,  of  the  results  they  aim  at,  as  well  as 
the  obstacles  they  have  to  surmount,  to  contribute  something  to- 
wards answering  this  question.  But  we  must  first  draw  attention 
to  two  salient  features  in  the  whole  development  of  the  English 
working  class,  which  it  is  necessary  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
in  order  to  prevent  misconception,  and  which  impose  certain 
limitations  on  the  favourable  judgment  already  formed  of  the 
progress  achieved  in  culture  by  the  English  workman. 

The  first  limitation  is  suggested  by  a  review  and  comparison  of 
the  various  divisions  of  the  great  English  army  of  labour.  Every 
economic  epoch  has  its  fixed  gradations,  its  hierarchy  of  work. 
Above  all,  it  is  the  technical  means  of  production  which  have 
determined  at  all  times  the  stratification  of  the  working  classes. 
They  gave  their  stamp  to  the  constitution  of  the  guilds,  when 
industrial  products  were  the  result  of  handicraft,  and  it  is  they 
which  now  divide  into  different  categories  the  working  men  who 
stand  at  the  machine.  The  modern  industrial  workman  is  in  this 
respect  the  creature  of  the  machine  and  of  the  new  division  of 
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labour  which  it  has  brought  about.  Machinery  has  produced  in 
all  trades  a  differentiation  of  employment,  tending  to  multiply  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  entire  working  class ;  so  that  when 
we  speak  of  that  class  generally,  we  include  an  infinite  variety  of 
talents  and  capacities,  of  work  and  pay,  which,  regard  being  had 
to  the  processes  of  modem  manufacture  as  a  whole,  is  certainly 
far  greater  now  than  ever,  extending  as  it  does  from  the  highly- 
educated  and  well-paid  manager  of  an  establishment,  down  to  tha 
lowest  day-labourer.  But  even  if  we  restrict  ourselves  to  tha 
class  that  lives  by  weekly  wages,  the  differentiation  is  still  great, 
and,  what  must  not  be  overlooked,  it  is  one  which,  in  consequenca 
of  the  steady  advance  in  technical  knowledge,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  constantly  changing.  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
the  wage-earning  workmen  are  standing  on  different  stages  as 
regards  their  technical  education  and  employment,  their  standard 
of  wages  and  manner  of  life  thus  forming  a  large  graduated  scale 
of  different  occupations,  intelligence,  and  earnings. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  on  the  whole,  this  scale  is  in 
England  an  ascending  one,  leading  to  a  general  amelioration  of 
the  condftions  of  life.  But  the  fact  of  progress  does  not  prevent 
the  progress  from  being  unequal,  or  forbid,  indeed,  the  occurrence 
of  single  instances  of  standing  still,  and  even  of  going  back. 
Herein,  then,  lies  one  reason  for  qualifying  the  general  eulogium. 
The  uppermost,  best-paid,  and  best-educated  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  England  have,  doubtless,  made,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  undeniable  and  astonishing  progress,  and  are  at  the  present 
day  in  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  those  institutions 
which  self-help  and  legislation  have  created  for  their  benefit. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  we  descend,  the  smaller  we 
shall  find  will  be  the  share  relatively  enjoyed  in  all  these  advan- 
tages. The  workmen  belonging  to  the  textile  industries,  the 
machinists,  the  ship-builders,  the  iron-workers  and  miners,  who, 
with  or  without  the  assistance  of  their  families,  earn  from  thirty 
to  fifry  shillings  a  week  and  even  more,  form  the  class  who  have 
been  accurately  described  by  Mill  as  the  **  skilled  and  privileged 
labourers."  Their  number  during  the  last  ten  years  has  very 
largely  increased,  and  the  progress  they  have  made  is  notorious. 
Those  numerous  workmen  whose  weekly  earnings  are  less  than 
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thirty  shillings  may  be  regarded  as  the  middle-class  wage-earners. 
The  lowest  grade  consists  of  the  "  unskilled  labourers,"  who,  at 
least  in  some  trades,  have  relatively  increased  in  number — through 
the  very  introduction  of  machinery. 

A  second  feature  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  modem  relations  of  the 
working-man, — we  mean  the  influence  exercised  by  the  fluctua- 
tions of  industry  and  trade.  These  lead  to  fluctuations  in  the 
money  value  of  labour,  and  to  uncertainty  in  the  employment  of 
the  workman  himself.  Every  economic  epoch  imprints  its  stamp 
on  the  relations  of  the  working  classes.  Professor  Thorold  Rogers, 
in  his  admirable  work,  "  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  has 
pointed  out  that  from  the  fifteenth  century,  which  he  teims  "  the 
golden  age  of  the  English  labourer,"  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  there  was  a  steady  deterioration  of  the  con- 
ditions which  influenced  the  lot  of  the  working  classes;  that  the 
nadir  in  this  history  of  the  degradation  of  labour  began  about  the 
time  when  king  and  Parliament  were  struggling  for  supremacy  ; 
that  then  again  an  improvement  commenced,  which  lasted  till  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  followed  by  a  new 
relapse,  which  reduced  the  English  workman  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centuiy  to  a  state  of  truly  pitiable  distress.  Since 
then  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  has,  no  doubt,  made 
decided  progress  ;  but  the  modern  course  of  industry,  with  its  in- 
satiable productive  energy  and  temporary  over-production,  creates, 
inside  this  great  movement,  fluctuations  or  "  business  cycles,"  as 
they  are  called  in  England,  which,  as  regards  a  large  portion  of 
the  working  classes,  make  the  conditions  of  labour  more  preca- 
rious and  unstable  than  ever.  If  we  follow  only  the  latest  phases 
in  the  movement  of  trade,— the  depression  of  1866-1870,  the 
revival  of  1870-1874,  the  more  recent  depression  of  1874-1879, 
and  the  partial  revival  since  1880,  which  was  succeeded  by 
another  relapse ;  or  if  we  select  any  concrete  examples  of  the 
variations  in  wages,  whether  it  be,  for  instance,  the  piece-work 
earnings  of  the  puddlers  at  Darlington,  which  varied  from  8*.  per 
ton  in  1869  to  13*.  M.  in  1873  and  7.9.  in  1879,  or  the  daily  wages 
of  the  Scotch  coal-workers,  amounting  to  3a\  9cf.  in  1870,  to  9«.  \\d. 
in  1873,  and  to  3*.  2(£.  in  1878  ;  and  if,  lastly,  we  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  each  depression  not  only  involves  a  reduction  of 
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wages,  bat  also  throws  a  portion  of  the  workmen  out  of  employ- 
ment altogether,  we  have  done  enough  to  point  out  the  all-impor- 
tant fact  which  imposes  a  second  and  essential  limitation,  to 
qualify  the  favourable  judgment  of  the  progress  of  the  working 
classes  in  England.  So  far  as  concerns  the  workman  who  is  not 
deprived  of  employment  altogether,  the  question  is  one  of,  perhaps, 
very  straitened  means,  but  not  of  absolute  want.  The  misery 
begins  with  the  failure  of  work,  which  in  England  affects  larger 
and  larger  numbers  of  workmen,  as  soon  as  a  glut  in  the  market 
sets  in.  It  is  at  such  times  that  the  power  of  resistance  inherent 
in  the  English  character  asserts  itself  in  the  most  marvellous 
manner ;  but  still  the  weaker  individuals  succumb  to  the  strain, 
and  swell  that  dark  residuum  of  English  society  which  teems  in 
the  destitute  quarters  of  London,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other 
large  cities,  and  whose  utterly  forlorn  condition  remains  the 
gloomiest  feature  of  English  civilisation. 

This  configuration  of  working-class  relations  renders  a  general 
judgment  extremely  difficult,  and  explains  how  it  is  that  statisti- 
cal dissertations  on  the  wage-income  and  the  growing  savings  of 
the  working  classes,  such  as  have  appeared  frequently  in  England 
of  late  years,  usually  encounter  contradiction.     All  arithmetical 
data  are  correct  only  as  regards  certain  grades  of  workmen  and 
certain  relations.     If  we  compare  the  various  opinions  expressed 
in  England  itself  as  to  the  progress  made  by  the  working  classes 
in  culture  and  refinement,  we  find  that,  as  regards  the  progress 
itself,  nobody,  as  we  have  said,  disputes  it,  but  that  people  differ 
widely  as  to  its  extent  and  degree.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.     It  is  not  only  that  a  natural  optimism  influences  the  one 
party,  who  are  anxious  above  all  thin^  to  demonstrate  the  pro- 
gress already  achieved,  while  an  equally  natural  pessimism  im- 
|»els  the  other,  who  stands,  perhaps,  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  shady  side  of  the  development ;  but,  above  all,  these  cardinal 
quentioDS  have  to  be  considered :  By  what  process  of  induction 
was  this  or  that  conclusion  arrived  at  ?     What  particular  part 
of  the  whole  complex  subject  was  olwerved  ?     Under  what  con- 
ditions was   this  done  ?     And,  lastly,  according  to  what  method 
were  the  results  appraised  ?     The  works  of  Porter,  Dudley  Bax- 
u*r,  Leone  Levi,  Giffen,  Thorold  Rogers,  and  many  others,  will 
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frequently  recur  to  our  notice  in  the  course  of  these  pages.  Wa 
shall  certainly  not  fail  to  pay  careful  attention  to  their  calcula- 
tion of  averages,  and  the  results  based  by  them  on  the  law  of 
large  figures ;  but  we  shall  not  exaggerate  the  value  of  statistics. 
Our  object  is,  rather,  to  put  clearly  before  our  readers  the 
inner  forces  of  the  working-men's  movement,  as  well  as  the 
different  forms  which  social  self-government  has  assumed  in 
England. 

We  renounce,  therefore,  at  the  outset  all  design  of  passing  a 
judgment  on  the  extent  and  operation  of  the  wage  movement  and 
the  conditions  of  labour  generally ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  element  that  determines  the  upward  advance  in 
the  life  of  the  working  classes  in  England.  This  element  un- 
doubtedly lies  in  the  fact  that  in  England  there  has  gradually 
been  formed  an  aristocracy  of  workmen,  a  kind  of  vanguard, 
which  already  counts  many  hundred  thousands,  and  which  is 
daily  growing  in  numbers.  This  vanguard  consists  of  the  mem- 
bers of  those  working-men's  associations  which  we  purpose  to 
describe.  They  are  the  organizing  force  of  the  English  working 
classes,  whose  interests  they  represent  as  their  superiors,  while 
reaching  a  helping  hand  to  those  of  their  brethren  whom  they 
seek  to  raise  from  the  lower  grades. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  real  importance  of  the  working-men's 
associations  becomes  apparent.  It  does  not  consist  only  in  the 
fact  that  these  associations  provide  means  of  insurance  to  the 
workman,  protect  his  interest  as  a  wage-earner,  and  supply  him 
with  food,  healthy  dwellings,  and  places  of  social  resort, — but  they 
add  to  these  immediate  objects  a  great  deal  more.  Friendly 
Societies  are  not  only  associations  for  purposes  of  insurance,  but 
bodies  which  undertake  to  teach  their  members  to  practise  thrift 
and  providence  and  care  for  the  future.  Trades-unions  are  no 
longer  one-sided  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  higher 
wages,  but  the  champions  and  guardians  of  the  economic  interests 
of  the  workmen  in  a  broad  and  legitimate  sense.  Co-operative 
Societies  are  not  simply  social  institutions,  which  procure  practi- 
cally for  the  English  workman  the  advantages  which  he  derives 
so  abundantly  at  the  present  day  from  the  importation  of  cheap 
food  and  the  cheap  production  of  many  articles  of  industry,  but 
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schools  in  which  he  learns  to  understand  business  life  in  all  its 
bearings  and  with  all  its  difficulties  and  dangers. 

And  still  more  than  all  this,  the  English  workman,  who  has 
established  and  who  directs  all  these  countless  associations  of  the 
most  various  kinds,  has  ceased  to  be  an  inactive  spectator  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  State  and  society.    His  life  has  received  a 
new  purpose  and  character.    His  evening,  his  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  partly  also  his  Sunday,  are  now  devoted  to  an  intellectual 
work  which  brings  him   into   close   contact  with   all   kinds  of 
financial,  social,  and  legislative  questions.      His   understanding 
and  his  insight  in  economic  matters  are  increasing ;  he  is  learning 
by  his  own  experience  to  recognise  the  difficulties  which  oppose 
themselves  to  the  carrying  out  of  social  institutions;  he  is  be- 
coming more  moderate  in  his  claims,  calmer  in  judgment,  and 
more  contented  with  success.     On  the  other  hand,  he  is  losing 
nothing  of  that  pertinacity  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ends  which  has 
always  been  his  distinctive  characteristic.     Step  by  step,  by  his 
meetings,  journals,  and  congresses,  he  is  attracting  the  general 
interest  of  the  public,  acquiring  an  influence  in  local  bodies  and 
in  Parliament,  and  becoming  a  more  active,  independent,  and 
powerful  factor  in  State  life.     But  the  main  thing  is  that  his 
world  of  thought  is  filled  with  things  clearly  practicable  and 
attainable,  and   that  no  Utopias  find  place  in  it.     It  would  be 
an  entire  error  to  suppose  that  the  English  workman  does  not 
extend  his  thought  to  the  distant  future,  or  picture  to  himself 
one  very  different  from  the  to-day ;   but  in  his  acts  and  conduct 
he  reckons  with  present  facts,  and  he  employs  the  freedom  of 
movement  which  he  enjoys  without  limit  in  his  associations,  to 
obtain  one  thing  after  another. 

No  more  striking  words  have  ever  been  uttered  with  regard  to 
this  than  by  the  American  Minister,  Mr.  Russell  Lowell.  In  a 
great  inaugural  address  which  he  delivered  (6th  October,  1884), 
as  President  of  the  Midland  Institute  at  Birmingham,  he  said : 
^  It  is  only  when  the  reasonable  and  practicable  are  denied,  that 
men  demand  the  unreasonable  and  impracticable ;  only  when  the 
possible  is  made  difficult,  that  they  fancy  the  impossible  to  be 
easy." 

UiK)n  the  whole  the  English  workman  confines  himself  to  what 
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is  possible.  Marx  lived  in  England  for  years  without  having 
been  able  to  gain  any  appreciable  influence  over  the  English 
working  classes,  the  majority  of  whose  leaders  know  him  only  by 
name.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  during  the  last  few 
years,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the  land  question, 
socialistic  watchwords  hitherto  unheard  have  found  their  way 
into  assemblies  of  English  workmen,  and  that  theories  of  conti- 
nental socialists  have  spread  and  even  acquired  a  certain  in« 
fluence.  But  neither  Henry  George,  with  his  ideas  of  expropria- 
tion ;  nor  Hyndman,  with  his  notions  derived  from  Marx,  which 
he  is  seeking  to  propagate  among  the  unemployed,  will  succeed 
— unless  some  unforeseen  and  over-mastering  events  upset  all 
existing  prognostics  of  development — in  eflfecting  any  change  in 
the  method  which  the  English  working-man  has  deliberately  and 
consistently  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  all  these  new-fangled 
ideas,  however  soaring  and  ambitious  they  appear  at  first  sight, 
will  be  turned  by  the  English  people  into  the  peaceful  channel 
of  reflection,  where  they  can  be  quietly  dealt  with  by  all  con- 
cerned in  them,  and  where  whatever  is  sound  in  them  will 
eventually  be  transformed  into  practical  schemes  of  solid  benefit 
to  the  working  classes. 

In  close  and  constant  connection  with  this  attitude  of  the 
working-man  stands  the  fact  that  the  views  of  all  classes  in 
England  have  completely  changed  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
wages.  The  Englishman  of  to-day  thinks  quite  differently  on 
this  subject  to  the  Englishman  of  forty  years  ago.  The  question 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  one  simply  economic,  but  social  and 
ethical.  Not  only  do  science  and  the  legislature  fearlessly  deduce 
the  logical  results  of  this  change,  but  the  very  classes,  who  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  selfishly  endeavoured  to  resist  them, 
now  readily  accept  the  consequences  of  their  new  position.  In 
this  manner  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  have  un- 
questionably drawn  closer  together  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  power  developed  by  the  workmen 
through  their  associations  first  procured  for  them  the  recognition 
of  their  interests,  while  the  moderation  they  have  shown  has 
gained  them  the  respect  and  sympathy  which  they  now  univer- 
sally enjoy.    Unanimous  as  is  the  verdict  as  to  the  improvement 
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in  the  lot  of  the  working  classes  in  general,  nowhere  is  this  fact 
more  cordially  and  generally  confirmed  than  in  England.  The 
deep-rooted  distrust  between  capital  and  labour  has  been,  even  if  ( 
not  entirely  eradicated,  still  essentially  mitigated.  The  touch- 
stone of  this  happier  disposition  is  the  treatment  of  the  question 
of  wages.  Both  sides  have  been  brought  in  England  to  treat  this 
question  as  one  of  common  concern,  and  to  recognise  each  other 
as  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  an  equal  share  in  its  solution. 
Each  party  has  learned  to  understand  the  point  of  view  and  the 
legitimate  interests  of  the  other,  and  to  take  account  of  their 
calculations  and  claims.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  in  the 
intercourse  between  the  representatives  of  labour  and  capital 
there  is  no  rough  jostling  of  conflicting  views  and  interests  ;  nay, 
this  intercourse  is  still  often  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  rupture 
ends .  in  a  strike.  But  we  hope,  in  our  second  volume,  to  be  able 
to  show  clearly,  from  the  ever-growing  importance  of  the  Boards 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  associations  of  employers  in  respect  of  those 
of  the  employed,  and  the  indirect  effect  these  associations  have 
also  had  upon  the  manufacturers  and  workmen  outside  them — how 
the  relations  have  assumed  a  peaceful  character,  how  far  this 
mutual  rapprochement  has  extended,  and  what  fruits  it  has  borne. 
If  now  we  are  asked  what  are  the  prospects  opened  out  by  this 
demeanour  of  the  English  working-men,  we  must  decline  to  quit 
the  ground  of  actual  fact  or  cast  a  horoscope.  Nothing  short  of 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  development  of  the  working-men's 
associations  will  afford  a  glimpse  into  the  vista  of  the  future. 
This  much,  however,  is  certain,  and  may  be  affirmed  at  once,  that 
the  English  working-man  feels  his  interests  to  be  inseparably 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  great  industries  of  his  country.  Since 
he  has  obtained  more  and  more  an  equal  voice  in  the  great  pro- 
cess of  production  in  England,  this  process  is  become  his  own 
concern  as  well.  The  English  working-man  has  made  enormous 
progress  in  comprehending  the  political  situation  of  his  country 
in  respect  of  trade  and  industry,  and  he  is  resolved  to  make  efforts 
and  even  sacrifices  on  its  behalf,  as  the  Lancashire  artisans  did  so 
nobly  in  the  cotton  famine  during  the  American  War  of  Secession. 
CerUin  it  is  that,  were  England  put  to  the  proof,  her  working 
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classes  would  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  those  willing  to  make 
sacrifices. 

Reverting  briefly,  in  conclusion,  to  the  foregoing  introductory 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  we 
are  confronted  with  three  great  decisive  facts  as  the  conditions 
on  which  the  development  of  their  culture  depends.  Firstly, 
there  is  the  gigantic  process  of  production,  which,  after  centuries 
of  preparation,  laow  imports  from  foreign  countries,  in  colossal 
dimensions,  cheap  food  as  well  as  raw  stuffs,  and  exports  for  sale 
throughout  the  world  the  manufactured  products,  increased  by 
the  treasure  found  in  English  soil.  Secondly,  there  is  the  great 
social  movement,  which  directs' and  governs  the  march  of  English 
thought,  science,  and  legislation.  Lastly,  there  are  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  English  people,  the  power  of  self-help  and 
of  self-government.  On  these  pillars  rests  the  social  development 
of  England.  It  will  be  expedient  to  consider  each  of  these  points 
separately,  before  proceeding  to  the  main  subject  of  our  work. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Greater   Britain. 

Historical  aspect  of  indastrial  prodaction  in  England. — Discovery  of  the 
New  World. — Merchant  Adventurers.— Maritime  apprenticeship  of  Eng- 
land.— Three  periods  of  her  Expansion. — The  Mercantile  System. — The 
Navigation  Act.— Theory  of  the  Balance  of  Trade.— The  Methuen 
Treaty. — Treaty  of  Utrecht. — Loss  of  the  American  Colonies. — Acquisi- 
tion of  India  and  Australia. — Peace  of  Vienna. — England  mistress  of  the 
seas. — The  new  Colonial  System. — Growth  of  England's  commercial 
supremacy.— Adam  Smith  and  Free  Trade. — Mr.  Huskisson's  reforms. — 
The  Anti-Corn  Law  League.— Increase  of  production  since  1840. — E£Fect8 
of  mechanical  improvements.— Statistics  of  Exports  and  Imports.— 
Increased  consumption  of  foreign  food. — The  wage-earning  population. — 
Preponderating  importance  of  manufactures.- Over-production  and  de- 
pression.— Foreign  competition. — The  Fair  Trade  Movement. — Protection 
in  America  and  on  the  Continent. — Importance  of  the  Colonies. — Com- 
parison of  foreign  and  colonial  Exports. — Foreign  and  colonial  food-' 
supply. — Imperial  Federation  and  the  working-classes. — Effect  of  English 
national  expansion  on  English  views. 

Industrial  production  in  England  has  an  historical  background, 
which  alone  renders  it  intelligible.  Politics,  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prisef  the  progress  in  mechanism  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  in 
human  skill,  have  been  labouring  for  centuries,  like  concentric 
forces,  for  the  attainment  of  one  object,  the  establishment,  im- 
provement, and  extension  of  all  branches  of  the  great  industrial 
process  of  production.  The  wealth  accumulated  in  this  way, 
even  at  an  early  period,  and  the  trained  energies  of  the  English 
people,  have  offered  increasing  means  for  the  pursuit  of  this 
object,  80  that  the  development  of  the  industrial  system  has 
made  not  only  constant,  but  astonishing  progress. 

Frederick  List,  who  has  thrown  such  valuable  light  on  the 
commercial  policy  of  England,  rightly  appeals  to  English  history 
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for  evidence  to  prove  how  closely  general  politics  are  connected 
with  political  economy.  He  has  shown  how  England  has  acquired 
power  by  her  policy,  productive  energy  by  her  power,  and 
wealth  by  her  productive  energy;  and  further,  how,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  policy,  England  has  accumulated  power  on 
power,  and  multiplied  her  capabilities  of  production. 

The  facts  and  events  brought  about  by  England's  industrial 
position  in  the  world  reach  back  to  the  time  when  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  brought  a  total  change  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. Humboldt,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Cosmos,"  de- 
scribes in  charming  language  how  the  Oceanic  discoveries  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  doubled  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  the  works  of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time  offered 
to  human  intelligence  a  new  and  powerful  incentive  for  the 
perfecting  of  natural  science,  and  how  the  acquaintance  of  the 
European  nations  with  the  western  hemisphere  led  to  a  correct 
and  enlarged  conception  of  the  universe.  Along  with  this 
broader  view  of  the  physical  world  went  an  extension  and  trans- 
formation of  political  ideas  and  aspirations,  a  total  revolution  in 
the  system  of  commerce,  as  well  as  a  rise  of  new  and  important 
political  communities,  in  the  shape  of  colonies  and  settlements. 
Italy  and  Germany  at  that  time  were  pushed  into  the  background, 
whilst  the  five  Western  Powers :  Portugal,  Spain,  Holland,  France, 
and  England,  contended  for  the  possession  of  the  New  World. 
The  rivalry  of  these  five  nations  for  the  New  World,  as  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  shows  in  his  admirable  work,^  sums  up  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  the  world  since  the  sixteenth  century. 
As  an  Englishman  himself,  he  can  take  pride  in  expatiating  on 
this  reflection,  since  it  was  England  who  issued  victorious  from 
the  contest. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  the  New  World  began  gradually  to  be  opened 
out,  England  appeared  to  be  the  least  concerned  in  it.  She 
took  no  part  in  the  decisive  voyages  of  discovery,  and  still  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  was  called  '^  in  a  great  pool  a  swan's 
nest."    During  the  century  following  the  voyages  of  discovery 

*  J.  B.  Seeley:  **  The  Expansion  of  England,*'  London,  1883. 
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by  Columlbafl  and  Vasco  de  Gama,  while  in  Spain  that  stream 
of  wealth  was  pouring  over  the  peninsula,  which  excited  there 
t!ie  lust  of  adventure  without  promoting  any  capacity  for  busi- 
ness, lOKi  caused  a  revolution  in  property  and  prices  without 
giving  to  thft  mother-country  any  sound  economical  basis ;  while, 
together  with  the  gold,  came  also  that  *'  breath  of  poison  "  which 
was  followed  by  the  extrmordinary  torpor  and  enei'vation  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ; — England  had  forcibly  but  finally  struggled 
through  the  Reformation  and,  in  organizing  her  State  and  self- 
government,  laid  the  foundations  of  that  internal  strength,  unity, 
and  spontaneous  activity,  on  which  rose  the  fabric  of  her  future 
greatness.  It  is  true  that  under  the  two  first  Tudors  English 
merchants  had  undertaken  voyages  to  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor, but  without  any  permanent  assistance  from  the  State.  It 
is  as  if  fate  from  the  very  first  had  thrown  the  English  nation 
upon  Self-Help.  It  was  the  time  of  "Merchant  Adventurers," 
men  who,  as  Schanz  says  of  them,  "  did  not  restrict  themselves 
to  any  settled  route  or  settled  place,  who  ventured  forth,  not  as 
instruments  and  emissaries  of  the  Government,  or  mere  organs 
of  finance  and  exchange,  but  independently  on  their  own  account, 
and  ploughed  the  seas  wherever  they  could,  establishing  trade 
connections,  founding  settlements,  and  obtaining  value  for  Eng- 
lish wares."  •  The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  con- 
cluded this  maritime  apprenticeship  of  England  with  a  brilliant 
proof  of  her  capacity.  After  that  the  nation  turned  her  eyes 
from  insular  matters  to  the  ocean  and  the  New  World,  and  then 
began  her  great  maritime  and  industrial  career,  the  construction 
of  a  Greater  England — Ghreater  Britain. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  at  her  death  in  1603,  had  left  the  English 
people  fully  equipped  to  enter  on  that  career,  which  they  pur- 
sued with  a  recklessness  and  consistency  that  has  excited  in 
turns  the  hatred  or  admiration  of  the  world.  Speaking  roughly, 
we  may  divide  this  expansion  of  England  into  three  great  periods, 
occurring  about  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
centuries.    These  periods  exhibit,  in  proportion  as  her  external 

*  Dr.  G«org«  Scbaos  :  **  Englische  Handelflpolitik  gegen  Eode  de«  Biit- 
UUlters,**  p.  882. 
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power  expanded,  a  corresponding  increase  and  elevation  of  her 
internal  forces,  the  whole  combining  to  perfect  that  grand  system 
of  trade  and  industry  which  governs  the  social  history  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  her  economic  theories,  and  the  thoughts  and 
wishes  of  her  people. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  great  personality  of  Cromwell 
stands  as  the  central  figure  of  that  policy  which  aimed  at  the 
extension  and  consolidation  of  England's  power  abroad.    Blake 
and  Monk  commanded  the  English  fleet  which,  in  the  naval 
war  with  Spain,  won  Jamaica  and  Dunkirk.    Out  of  the  "  swan's 
nest "  arose  a  rival  of  mighty  Holland,  mightier  even  than  she. 
This  new  naval  power  was  thrown  back,  it  is  true,  under  the 
feeble  and  demoralised  government  of  Charles  IE.    But  the  check 
was  only  temporary,  for  two  circumstances  co-operated  more  and 
more  in  favour  of  England  against  the  Dutch.    The  first  was 
her  superiority  in  population,  compared  with   which  Holland 
possessed  then,  as  now,  too  small  a  basis  in  the  mother-country 
for  colonial  expansion ;  and  the  second  washer  insular  position, 
while  Holland  was  exposed  to  constant  invasions  in  the  conti- 
nental wars.    The  English  colonies  were  perpetually  expanding ; 
Carolina  and  Pennsylvania  were  founded.  New  York  and  Dela- 
ware were  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and  the  first  settlements  were 
formed  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.    The  result  was,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  just  a  hundred  years  after 
the  defeat  of  the   great  Armada,  a  royal  dynasty,  which  had 
come  into  hopeless  collision  with  the  intellectual  development 
of  England,  had  been  dethroned,  and  the  island  kingdom  had 
not  only  gained  a  position  of  equality  among  the  great  naval 
powers  of  Western  Europe,  but  was  preparing  to  out-do   all 
competitors. 

Not  only,  however,  did  the  English  emerge  victorious  from 
their  wars  with  Holland,  but  they  also  made  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  Dutch,  which  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  the  subject  of  the 
most  assiduous  study,  and  imitated  it  with  such  success  that  the 
customs  revenues  in  England,  which  in  1580  had  amounted  only 
to  £14,000,  rose  in  1642  to  £500,000.  The  seventeenth  century 
was  also  in  England  the  century  of  mercantilism.    This  epoch  is 
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everywhere  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  governments  and 
peoples  now  began  to  recognise  the  importance  of  wealth  to  the 
power  of  a  State  and  the  progress  of  its  inhabitants,  and  did 
their  utmost  to  obtain  as  many  commodities  as  possible  for  them- 
selves. It  was  a  time,  not  of  cosmopolitan,  but  of  national  ideas, 
and  each  Government  tried  to  gain  the  greatest  advantage  to 
its  country  from  intercourse  with  the  world.  These  efforts 
produced  a  number  of  administrative  measures  and  economic 
theories,  all  tending  to  the  same  object,  all  contributing  to 
educate  the  national  mind  more  and  more  in  this  direction,  and 
all  awakening  in  Western  nations  the  desire  to  become  great, 
powerful,  and  wealthy. 

We  should  only  be  repeating  well-known  facts  were  we  to 
remind  our  readers  how  at  that  time  the  extension  of  political 
power,  the  encouragement  of  navigation,  and  the  spread  of  trade 
and  commerce  began  to  be  accepted  everywhere  as  maxims  of 
State ;  how  England  in  particular  promoted  her  home  manufac- 
tures together  with  raw  production  in  her  colonies,  and  trans- 
planted negro  labour  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  how 
the  English  spirit  of  enterprise  began  to  assert  its  activity  in 
all  directions  in  the  numerous  companies  for  Spanish,  French, 
and  African  trade.  It  is  more  important  to  recognise  that  the 
mercantile  measures,  which  a  later  theory  subjected  to  such  sharp 
criticism,  were  relatively  right,  since  they  enabled  people  to  ob- 
tain what  they  wanted.  The  views  represented  by  the  Balance 
of  Trade  and  the  Navigation  Act  are  the  poles  on  which  turns 
the  commercial  policy  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  basis  on  which  the  English  continued  in  later  times  to  build 
under  different  circumstances  and  with  altered  theories  and  al- 
tered laws.  The  success  of  the  Navigation  Act  was  so  complete 
that  even  Adam  Smith  calls  it  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
laws  of  England.  Modem  writers  recognise  its  importance  more 
clearly  than  ever.  "  The  only  direct  blow,"  says  Cunningham,^ 
*'  which  was  struck  by  the  English  Government  at  Dutch  com- 
merce was  the  Navigation  Act  of  1651.     Its  aim — and  an  aim  in 

*  W.  ConniogbAm :  '*  Growth  of  EngUih  loduitrj  and  Commeroe/*  Cam- 
bridge, 188i,  p.  8^. 
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which  it  was  very  successful — was  to  divert  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch  into  our  hands.  This,  even 
more  than  her  success  in  the  Indies,  had  been  the  envy  of  English 
merchants :  it  had  been  urged  in  1641  that  neither  our  import 
nor  our  export  trade  could  be  profitably  developed,  but  that 
England  was  admirably  situated  for  becoming  an  emporium  for 
all  nations  and  for  doing  a  large  carrying  trade  for  the  rest  of 
the  world.  By  forbidding  the  export  or  import  of  goods  except 
in  English  ships  or  the  vessels  of  nations  to  which  the  goods  be- 
longed, the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch  between  English  and 
foreign  ports  was  at  once  stopped :  though  there  were  more  than 
once  slight  relaxations,  the  Navigation  Act  was  maintained  until 
the  aims  of  its  most  sanguine  promoters  had  been  more  than  ac- 
complished." 

As  to  the  Balance  of  Trade,  no  doubts  are  any  longer  enter- 
tained, for  we  know  that  its  theoretical  basis  was  unsound,  but 
that  the  practical  measures  of  that  time  were  successful  in 
collecting  and  training  the  domestic  forces  of  the  nation.  We 
quote  the  same  author  again  on  this  point,  because  he  is  at  once 
quite  modern  and  quite  unprejudiced. 

"  To  keep,"  he  says,^  "  a  commercial  balance  in  our  favour  was, 
according  to  them,  the  best  means  of  maintaining  the  treasure  of 
the  prince  and  the  purity  of  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  But 
it  was  also  necessary  for  the  statesman  to  watch  the  state  of  this 
balance,  as  it  served  as  a  criterion  of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
by  analogy  with  the  individual  craftsman  it  was  argued  that  the 
man  who  bought  more  than  he  sold  would  soon  come  to  poverty, 
but  that  if  a  man  sold  more  than  he  bought,  that  his  affairs  were 
in  a  good  condition,  and  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  save  money. 
The  analogy  was,  however,  false  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
a  nation  which  consumes  more  than  it  produces  is  in  a  bad  way, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  exportation  with  production,  or 
importation  with  consumption.  In  many  cases  imports  may  be 
necessaries  of  life  without  which  production  cannot  continue  r 
such  in  the  present  day  is  com ;  in  our  day  too  there  has  been  a 
great  exportation  of  capital,  owned  by  English  subjects  but  used 

•  Ihid.,  pp.  314,  315. 
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abroad,  and  a  great  importation  of  the  profits  on  foreign  invest- 
ments: all  these  things  render  exportation  and  importation  a 
most  imperfect  representation  of  national  production  and  national 
consumption.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  matters  were 
very  different :  England  supplied  all  the  thrifty  wares  she  needed, 
her  exports  consisted  of  a  surplus  stock  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
her  imports  on  the  other  hand  were  mere  luxuries,  spices,  wines, 
silks,  etc. ;  if  the  value  of  the  imports  exceeded  that  of  the  ex- 
ports, it  showed  that  we  were  consuming  a  quantity  of  mere 
luxuries  that  was  greater  than  our  surplus  stock  of  necessaries. 
The  balance  of  trade  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  serve  as  a  very  rough 
criterion  of  the  economical  condition  of  the  country." 

It  was  this  criterion  which,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  repressive  and  violent  period  of  Mercantilism  was  succeeded 
by  a  period  of  diplomacy  and  treaties,  induced  the  English  to 
ratify  or  reject  their  conventions,  according  as  the  balance  of 
trade  showed  the  superiority  or  weakness  of  England  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  home  manufacture,  as  against  this  or  that  foreign 
country.  Thus,  for  example,  while  in  the  so-called  Methuen 
Treaty,^  the  real  importance  of  which  has  been  so  brilliantly 
established  by  List  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  Adam 
Smith,  a  convention  was  concluded  on  these  principles  with  the 
industrially  weaker  kingdom  of  Portugal,  whereby  a  market  was 
opened  for  the  woollen  goods  of  England,  Parliament,  on  the  other 
hand,  rejected  the  most-favoured  nation  clause  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  (1713),  which  would  have  secured  an  import  of  French 
wines,  brandies,  silk,  oil,  paper,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  more  than 
£1,700,000  a  year,  against  which  England  then  could  only  reckon 
on  exports  to  France,  made  so  prosperous,  industrially,  by  the 
policy  of  Colbert,  of  the  annual  value  of  £270,000.f 

*  Coneladed  in  1703.  It  was  abrogated  in  1834.  \J^oie  to  the  EnglUh 
Editiom.] 

t  Macphenon*!  **Annals  of  Commerce/*  1805,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.  The  same  aathor 
makea  a  remark  elsewhere,  whioh  we  cite  to  show  what  a  practical  view  Euglish- 
men  have  always  taken  of  their  commercial  relations.  **  On  the  other  hand,*' 
he  sajs,  **  there  are  branches  of  trade  which  would  be  minons  if  the  imports 
did  not  exceed  the  exports,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  balance  were  not  unfavour' 
abUt  according  to  this  standard  of  estimation.  Such  is  the  trade  with  all  oar 
West  India  settlements,  whioh  have  been  formed  and  supported  by  British 
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Cleverly,  however,  as  England  laboured  by  means  of  treaties 
and  enterprise  and  improvements  in  manufacturing  skill,  as  well 
as  by  the  organization  of  her  system  of  money  and  credit,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England  (1694),  to  advance 
her  position  in  the  world,  it  was  after  all  by  force  of  arms  that 
she  eventually  acquired  it.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  from  1688  to  1815,  during  the  second  great 
period  of  her  history  which  we  are  considering.  Greater  Britain, 
the  creation  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  contended  with  Greater  France, 
the  creation  of  Colbert,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  at 
length  she  acquired  beyond  dispute.  The  treaties  of  Utrecht 
(1713),  of  Paris  (1763),  and  of  Vienna  (1815)  are  the  landmarks 
of  this  expansion  of  England. 

UntiJ  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  expansion 
appeared  to  be  boundless.  By  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  England 
obtained  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Hudson's  Bay  from 
France,  and  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and  the  right  of  negro  traffic  to 
the  Spanish  South  American  provinces  from  Spain ;  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  she  gained  Canada,  a  portion  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  some 
coast  territory  in  Africa,  and  military  advantages  in  India.  The 
first  check  she  suffered  was  in  1776,  when  the  American  colonies 
declared  their  independence,  which  England  was  forced  to  recog- 
nise in  the  Peace  of  Versailles  (1783),  ceding  at  the  same  time 
Florida  and  Minorca  to  Spain,  and  Tobago  and  the  Senegal  with 
its  dependencies  to  France.  But  thanks  to  British  energy  and 
the  bold  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  the  English  race,  the 
way  was  prepared  about  this  very  time  for  a  new  and  still  larger 
expansion  of  England ;  for  almost  in  the  same  decade  when  she 
lost  one  great  colonial  empire,  she  gained  the  keys  to  two  others. 
It  was  at  this  very  time  that  Lord  Clive  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  East  Indian  Empire  and  Cook  took  possession  of  New  South 

oapiUls,  and  in  a  great  measure  owned  by  proprietors  resident  in  Great  Britain. . 
Therefore  the  oatward  cargoes  are  to  be  considered  as  the  stock  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  plantations ;  and  the  homeward  cargoes  are  in  fact  the  pro- 
ceeds of  that  culture,  the  excess  of  which  is  not  a  loss  to  the  nation,  but  the 
real  amount  of  the  net  profits  coming  into  t'le  pockets  of  the  proprietors,  and 
giving  a  yery  comfortable  demonstration  how  much  the  amount  of  the  product 
is  more  than  the  prime  cost.  In  other  words,  the  outward  cargoes  are  the  %€td^ 
and  the  inward  cargoes  are  the  harvetX.^^ — I6t(f.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  842,  843. 
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Wales.  And  now  began  the  last  act  of  that  great  struggle  waged 
by  England  with  France  for  a  hundred  years  for  the  dominion  of 
the  seas.  The  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  which  the  elder 
Pitt  had  been  unable  to  avert,  through  the  obstinate  narrow- 
mindedness  of  George  HI.,  was  destined  to  be  brilliantly  retrieved 
by  the  policy  initiated  by  the  younger  Pitt.  By  dint  of  unparal- 
leled exertions  and  sacrifices,  England  gathered  together  all  the 
material  and  moral  forces  at  her  disposal,  to  annihilate  at  sea  first 
the  French  Bepublic  and  then  the  French  Empire,  together  with 
its  allies.  In  the  twenty-one  years  of  that  contest  the  English 
fleet  captured  or  destroyed  a  total  of  1,110  ships  of  war  belonging 
to  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Denmark,  Russia,  and  other  nations,  of 
which  no  less  than  115  ships  of  the  line,  9  fifty-gun  ships,  215 
frigates,  and  349  sloops  and  smaller  vessels  were  French,* — a 
catalogue  of  ships,  the  full  significance  of  which  is  shown  by  Por- 
ter's statement,  that,  in  the  year  1811,  out  of  the  24,106  vessels 
of  2,474,774  tonnage,  forming  the  commercial  navy, of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  4,023,  with  536,240  tons,  were 
admitted  to  British  registry  as  good  prizes.f  On  the  maritime 
ruin  of  other  sea-faring  nations  England  gradually  built  up  the 
fabric  of  her  ^aAcuro-oK/mrio.  The  Peace  of  Vienna  put  its  seal  to 
it.  Heligoland,  Malta,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  together  with 
large  territories  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  South  America  and  Africa,  were  then  added  to  England's  for- 
mer possessions,  and  have  remained  so  ever  since. 

During  the  half  century  ending  with  the  Treaties  of  Vienna 
(1815),  the  specific  energies  of  England  had  also  been  indefatig- 
ably  exerted  at  home.  Her  commercial  genius,  her  industrial 
activity,  and  her  inventive  talent  had  not  only  succeeded,  despite 
war  and  foreign  dangers,  in  retaining  what  she  had  won,  but  had 
struck  out  new  paths,  increased  her  home  products,  and  inaugu- 
rated, with  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Hargreave,  Crompton, 
Cartwright,  Watt,  and  Whitney,  a  totally  new  method  of  pro- 
duction. The  expansion  gained  by  England  in  the  war  opened 
out   for  all   these  accumulated  forces   a   wide   field  of  action 

*  FoiibUnqae*8  "  How  we  are  OoTemcd,"  ed.  1858,  p.  12B. 

t  O.  B.  Porter  :  •*  Progres*  of  the  Nation,"  ed.  1851.  pp.  394,  396.       "* 
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Reviewing  her  liistorical  position  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of 
Vienna,  it  mnst  be  admitted  that,  through  her  successfal  conduct 
of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  specific  energies  of  her  people,  she  had 
obtained  all  the  conditions  that  enabled  her  to  become  the  great 
commercial  and  industrial  nation  that  she  is  at  the  present  day. 
The  manner  in  which  she  turned  this  position  to  account,  in  the 
various  directions  taken  by  her  moral  and  intellectual  progress  in 
the  nineteenth  century,^the  third  period  of  her  modem  life, — 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the 
development  of  -a  nation.  This  development,  however,  only  con- 
cerns us  so  far  as  it  has  determined,  and  still  determines,  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  We  shall,  therefore,  discard 
all  details  and  confine  ourselves  to  stating  those  cardinal  facts 
which,  in  our  opinion,  govern  the  general  economic  and  social 
condition  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They  form  the 
points  of  view  from  which  we  shall  afterwards  consider :  what  are 
the  guarantees  of  progress  as  regards  the  most  important  part  of 
the  community  at  large,  namely,  the  working  classes  who  have 
entered  on  this  new  path  of  development ;  what  dangers  beset 
them  on  this  path ;  in  what  direction  there  is  still  room  for 
further  efforts ;  and  to  what  limits  those  efforts  are  probably 
subject. 

With  this  object  in  mind  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  in  a  brief 
survey,  the  direction  taken  by  the  colonial  system  and  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  England  and  the  revolution  effected  by  modern 
machinery  in  the  process  of  production. 

In  the  statement  made  by  Lord  Chatham  in  Parliament,  that 
the  British  colonists  in  America  had  no  right  to  manufacture 
even  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe,  and  in  the  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1842,  when  he  demanded  that  the  colonies  should  be  treated  as 
integral  portions  of  the  Empire,  is  expressed  the  entire  change 
experienced  by  the  colonial  policy  of  England.  The  old  system 
regarded  the  colonies  as  dependencies  of  the  mother-country,  as 
large  domains  for  the  creation  of  raw  produce,  and  as  markets 
reserved  for  English  manufactures :  the  new  system  regards  them 
as  members  of  the  same  body.  Politically,  the  new  colonial 
system  means  in  the  first  place  a  vast  expansion  of  the  idea  of 
the  English   State.     '*  There  might  easily  have  been  a  great 
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emigration  from  England  which  would  not  in  any  way  have  en- 
larged the  English  State.    For  by  Gh-eater  Britain  we  mean  an 
enlargement  of  the  English  State,  and  not  simply  of  the  English 
nationality.    It  is  not  simply  that  a  population  of  English  blood 
10  now  found  in  Canada  and  in  Australia,  as  in  old  time  a  Greek 
population  was  spread  over  Sicily,  South  Italy,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.     That  was  an  extension  of  the  Nationality 
but  not  of  the  State,  an  extension  which  gave  no  new  strength, 
and  did  not  in   any  way  help  the  Greek  name  when  it  was 
attacked  and  conquered   from  Macedonia.    In  like  manner  at 
present  we  see  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  from  Germany 
to  America,  but  no  Greater  Germany  comes  into  existence,  be- 
cause these  emigrants,  though  they  carry  with  them,  and  may 
perhaps  not  altogether  lose,  their  language  and  their  ideas,  do 
not  carry  with  them  their  State.      This  is  the  case  with  Germany 
because   its  emigration  has  happened  too  late,  when  the  New 
World  is  already  carved  into  States,  into  which  its  emigrants 
are  compelled  to  enter,  as  with  Greece  it  was  the  result  of  a 
theory  of  the   State,  which   identified  it  with   the  city.    But 
Greater  Britain  is  a  real  enlargement  of  the  English  State;  it 
carries  across  the  seas  not  merely  the  English  race,  but  the 
authority  of  the  English  Government.     We  call  it,  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  an  Empire.     And  it  does  resemble   the   great 
empires  of  history   in  this  respect,  that  it  is  an  aggregate  of 
provinces,  each  of  which  has  a  government  which  is  sent  out 
to  it  from  the  political  head-quarters,  and  which  is  a  kind  of 
delegation  from  the  supreme  government.     But  yet  it  is  wholly 
unlike  the  great  empires  of  the  Old  World,  Persian  or  Macedonian, 
or  Roman  or  Turkish,  because  it  is  not  in  the  main  founded  on 
conquest,  and  because  in  the  main  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant 
provinces  are   of  the   same   nation   as   those   of  the   dominant 
country.    It  resembles  thorn  in  its  vast  extent,  but  it  does  not 
resemble  them  in  that  violent  military  character  which  has  made 
most  empires  short-lived  and  liable  to  speedy  decay."  • 

This  enlarged  idea  of  the  State,  which  had  been  invoked,  though 
in  vain,  by  Burke,  at  the  time  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 

*  Sc«lej*t  "  Ezpaoiion  of  EogUnd,*'  pp.  43.  43. 
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pendence,  and  which  Peel  was  the  first  to  put  forward  as  the 
programme  of  the  Government,  owes  the  great  progress  it  has 
made  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  up  to  the  present  day,  above 
all,  to  the  revolution  in  England's  commercial  policy.  The  cir- 
culation of  commodities  throughout  her  world-wide  empire  was 
enormously  quickened  by  the  triumph  of  Free-trade  principles, 
and  closer  commercial  contact  strengthened  the  political  ties 
which  had  been  originally  formed  by  occupation  or  conquest. 
The  acquisition  of  the  colonies,  therefore,  means  a  correspond- 
ingly large  expansion  of  the  field  of  English  economics. 

The  English  system  of  Free-trade  is  to  be  explained  not  by 
'  theory,  but  mainly  by  history.  How  England  at  length  succeeded, 
through  the  efforts  of  her  Government,  the  extension  of  her 
colonies,  the  immigration  of  foreign  workmen  and  manufacturers, 
and  the  mercantile  system,  in  changing  from  a  country  that  ex- 
ported only  particular  articles  of  industry  which  could  not  be  con- 
sumed at  home,  and  imported  only  certain  articles  of  luxury,  such 
as  spices,  wine,  silk,  etc.,  into  a  huge  workshop,  drawing  raw 
material  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  disposing  in  all  quarters 
of  her  manufactured  wares,  has  been  described  by  List,  if  in  a 
one-sided  manner,  nevertheless  with  accuracy  of  perception.  He 
has  shown  us — and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  is  confirmed 
by  the  most  recent  English  writers  —  that  England's  woollen 
manufacture  formed  the  basis  of  her  industrial  development, 
wool  having  been  the  first  commodity  that  made  its  way  to 
foreign  markets,  and  thus  stimulated  a  number  of  other  branches 
of  production  and  promoted  the  increase  of  navigation.  "  From 
the  woollen  trade,"  he  says,  "  sprang  all  the  other  branches  of 
manufacture,  as  o£f-shoots  from  a  parent  stem ;  it  is  the  basis 
of  the  industry,  the  commerce,  and  the  naval  supremacy  of 
England." 

The  course  of  this  development  was  guided,  and,  apart  from 
a  few  undoubtedly  wrong  measures,  happily  guided  by  a  series 
of  acts  of  State,  such  as  the  imposition  of  import  and  export 
duties,  as  well  as  the  restriction  and  even  prohibition  of  the 
freedom  of  navigation.  But  there  came  a  time  when  the  growth 
of  industrial  production  in  England  had  so  advanced,  and  her 
maritime  trade  assumed  such  dimensions,  that  all  these  measures 
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were  felt  to  be  so  many  cramping  and  mischievous  restraints. 
That  was  the  time  when  England's  ascendancy  in  all  these 
respects  was  gained,  and  her  superior  strength  in  the  free  in- 
terchange of  commodities  with  other  nations  was  bound  to  assert 
itself  still  more.  It  was  natural  that  the  recognition  of  the 
change  thus  effected  in  the  peculiar  interest  of  England  was  only 
slow  and  gradual,  even  in  those  circles  which  in  the  long  run 
derived  the  most  advantage  from  Free-trade.  But  already  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  development  of  industry,  commerce, 
and  navigation  had  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  a  discerning 
eye  to  foresee  what  principles  would  shape  the  national  economy 
of  the  future.  The  merit  of  this  insight,  pursued  with  rare  gifts 
of  observation  and  power  of  logic,  will  always  belong  to  Adam 
Smith.  The  form  in  which  he  states  the  results  of  all  his  in- 
vestigations must  not  mislead  us.  It  is  the  form  of  a  theory 
which,  since  his  time,  has  misled  many  into  construing  his  state- 
ments into  a  doctrine  applicable  to  all  circumstances  alike,  where- 
as, in  fact,  he  simply  stated  the  natural  course  of  development 
which  England  was  necessarily  bound  to  pursue.  For  in  his 
work,  notwithstanding  that  it  seems  a  skilful  unity,  it  is  possible 
to  separate  the  generalisations  due  to  the  influence  of  the  doc- 
trxnaire  physiocrats  of  France  from  those  classical  investigations 
derived  from  an  inductive  study  of  history,  which  convinced  his 
CO  temporaries  that  England's  industry,  commerce,  and  navigation 
had  infinitely  more  to  gain  by  freedom  of  movement  than  by  the 
restrictions  existing  at  that  time.  The  influence  of  his  work 
was  enormous,  for  he  expressed  the  formula  of  the  future.  Free- 
trade  was  bound  to  come  in  England,  for  it  lay  in  the  womb  of 
her  material  development. 

But  it  did  not  come  at  once.  Its  birth  was  delayed,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  war  with  Napoleon ;  and  even  when  that  war  was 
ended,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  to  elapse  before 
all  prejudices  were  overcome.  Free-trade  measures,  like  all 
reforms  in  England,  were  introduced  only  by  degrees,  and  their 
altimate  achievement  was  the  result  of  a  series  of  cautious  and 
successful  experiments.  It  was  Huskisson  in  particular  who, 
when  in  office,  took  the  first  decisive  step.  At  his  instance,  in 
1822,  the  restrictions  on  navigation  were  partially  removed,  and 
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his  castoms  tariflF  of  1824  already  contained  the  characteristic 
features  of  reform.      He   not  only  changed   prohibitions  into 
moderate  duties,  but  also  lowered  the  latter,  especially   those 
on    raw  stuffs.      Had    Huskisson    not    met    his    death    by  an 
accident  at  the  opening  of  the  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester in  1830,  the  Free-trade  movement  would  very  likely  have 
been  settled  ten  years  before  it  was.    But,  after  his  death,  long- 
continued  attacks  had  to  be  made  on  the  customs  system  before 
it  gradually  fell  to  pieces.    Prominent  among  the  agitations  of 
that  period  was  that  of  the  Anti-Ck)m  Law  League, — that  great 
movement  of  which  Cobden  was  the  leading  champion  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  and  during  which  the  English  working 
classes  for  the  first  time,  though  by  no  means  with  a  unanimous 
voice,  took  part  in  the  discussion  with  the  same  lively  interest 
that  they  evince  in  all  the  economic  questions  of  the  present  day. 
Attempts  were  made  at  different  times,  by  means  of  a  sliding- 
scale,  adjusted  according  to  the  current  price  of  wheat,  to  arrange 
a  compromise  between  the  increasingly  urgent  demands  of  in- 
dustry for  cheap  food  and  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in 
maintaining  the  Com  Laws ;  but  the  stone  had  been  set  rolling, 
and  no  one  could  now  arrest  its  course.    Scarcely  a  session  passed 
without  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  a  duty,  till  at  length,  be- 
tween 1842  and  1846,  the  contest  was  terminated  by  the  vii:tual 
repeal  of  the  com  duties,  and  the   triumph  of  the  Free-trade 
system  all  along  the  line.     In  1846  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had 
become,  much  against  his  original  intention,  the  political  exponent 
of  Free-trade  ideas,  was  able   to  declare  in  Parliament,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  England  by  the  remission  of  her  duties  upon 
the  raw  material,  by  the  incitements  offered  to  skill  and  industry 
and  by  competition  with   foreign  goods,  had  defied  her  com- 
petitors in  foreign  markets,  and  had  even  been  enabled  to  exclude 
them.* 

Thus  began  the  new  phase  in  the  economic  history  and  com- 
mercial policy  of  England,  which  brought  to  unexpected  maturity 
all  the  conditions,  as  well  natural  as  acquired,  which  were  re- 


*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  27(h  January,  1816.     Hansard,  Vol. 
Izzxiii.,  8rd  scries,  p.  278. 
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qtdflite  for  her  industrial  expansion.  What  Huskisdon  had  already 
said  in  Parliament  in  1826, — namely,  that  the  nation  which  has 
the  largest  trade  must  necessarily  derive  also  the  largest  advan- 
tage firom  the  establishment  of  free  international  commercial 
relations, — the  English  people  by  their  untiring  energy,  and  the 
English  Government  by  means  of  skilfully-framed  treaties  of 
commerce,  concluded  on  the  footing  of  equal  rights,  but  carried 
out  between  countries  of  most  unequal  industrial  powers,  made 
a  practical  reality  far  exceeding  all  predictions. 

The  advance  made  by  English  production  since  1840  is,  in  fact, 
enormous.  Economically,  it  is  due  to  that  circulation  of  raw 
products  and  manufactures  which  Free-trade  did  so  much  to 
promote ;  technically,  it  is  due,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  power,  which,  though  established  long  ago, 
never  exercised  its  full  influence  on  the  extension  of  production 
until  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  This  extension  has  been 
promoted  as  much  by  the  increased  facilities  for  transport,  as  by 
the  improvements  in  manufacture.  In  the  first  place,  the  net- 
work of  railways,  which  since  1840  began  to  spread  over  the 
whole  of  England,  and  then  steam  navigation,  have  enabled  that 
circulation  to  attain  its  present  volume  and  rapidity.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1842  the  i^ilways  in  the  United  Kingdom  ex- 
tended over  1,857  miles;  at  the  end  of  1855  the  mileage  had 
reached  a  total  of  8,280 ;  and  at  the  end  of  1883  this  total  had 
increased  to  18,681,  along  which  were  conveyed  in  the  same  year 
nearly  684  million  passengers  (exclusive  of  season-ticket  holders). 
and  more  than  266  millions  weight  of  goods  and  minerals.  Tae 
statistics  of  shipping  tell  a  similar  tale.  During  these  three 
years,  the  total  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  increased  from 
935,000  tons  in  1842,  to  18|  million  tons  in  1855,  and  65  million 
tons  in  1883.*  Between  1870  and  1880  the  carrying  power  of 
the  commercial  navy  of  England  increased  to  the  extent  of  about 
seven  million  tons. 

*  Th€  figures  in  the  text  are  t&ken  from  the  Statistical  Abstracts  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  1S40-1S54,  185&-1869,  and  1870-18S4 ;  and  from  the  Annual 
Statements  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  Foreign  Countries  and 
British 
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To  the  influence  exercised  by  mechanical  improvements  in  the 
various  branches  of  production  on  the  social  condition  of  the 
working  classes,  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  refer.  But 
we  desire  to  touch  here  on  that  aspect  of  the  question  which  is 
connected  with  the  increase  of  production.  Complex  and  many- 
sided  as  is  the  history  of  modern,  and  especially  of  English  tech- 
nology, the  effect  and  operation  of  the  new  system  of  machinery 
may  be  comprehended  in  a  general  point  of  view.  This  effect  is 
felt  in  point  of  power,  space,  and  time.  Dynamically,  the  work 
performed  by  the  machine  with  the  same  power  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  that  performed  by  manual  labour.  Leone  Levi,  in  his 
"  Work  and  Pay,"  calculates  that  if  all  the  yam  were  spun  by 
hand  which  is  spun  in  England  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  the 
machine,  which  spins  1,000  threads  simultaneously,  100,000,000 
men  would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  it.  In  point  of  space, 
the  machine  has  concentrated  the  process  of  production  in  large 
mills,  kept  going  by  a  common  motive  power,  so  that  a  single 
large  weaving  establishment,  worked  by  machinery,  comprises 
in  one  building  as  many  looms  as  were  formerly  contained  in 
several  villages  of  weavers.  Nor  is  the  saving  in  time  thus 
effected  less  remarkable,  since  production,  which  in  individual 
trades  was  more  or  less  piece-meal  and  slow,  is  now  concen- 
trated in  this  respect,  and  therefore  far  more  speedily  accom- 
plished. A  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  given  in  the  German 
edition  of  John  Percy's  great  work  on  metallurgy,  where,  in 
reference  to  the  refining  process  of  iron,  we  find  it  stated  that  to 
convert  100  cwt.  of  pig-iron  into  malleable  iron,  by  employing 
one  refining  apparatus,  the  old  method  of  refining  in  the  charcoal 
hearth  lasted  one  and  a  half  weeks,  the  puddling  lasts  one  and  a 
half  days,  and  the  Bessemer  process  only  twenty  minutes. 

We  pass  over  at  present  those  other  facts  which  exercise  a 
specific  influence  on  English  production,  and  which  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  to  some  extent  later  on, — for  example,  the  intensity 
of  manual  labour  in  England,  the  advantages  of  her  climate,  the 
treasures  of  coal  and  iron  in  her  soil,  and  her  water  currents 
used  as  motive  power, — and  would  only  touch  briefly  on  the  vast 
increase  which  that  production  has  experienced  since  1840.  In 
doing  so  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  large  figures.    A  glance 
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first  at  trade  in  the  aggregate,  then  at  the  great  staple  articles 
of  iron  and  steel,  wool  and  cotton,  and,  lastly,  at  the  importation 
of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  will  suffice  for  our  immediate 
purpose. 

Earlier  writers,  such  as  Macpherson  and  others,  estimate  the 
total  value  of  English  imports  and  exports  for  1760  at  26| 
millions  sterling,  and  for  1800  at  74  millions.  In  1840  it  had 
increased  to  nearly  103  millions,  and  in  1883  •  reached  a  total  of 
no  less  than  732  millions.  Thus  the  total  trade  of  England,  with- 
in the  period  we  are  considering,  increased  nearly  seven-fold : 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures,  owing  to  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  most  articles  of  merchandise,  give  only  an 
approximate  index  to  the  still  larger  augmentation  in  the  volume 
of  trade. 

The  total  exports  of  iron  and  steel  since  1840,  taking  the  volume 
and  declared  value  together,  show  the  following  scale  of  pro- 
gression : — 


rOMT. 

Tons. 

Declared  Value. 

MiUioni. 

1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 

0*26 

0*35 

078 

109 

1-44 

1-61 

2*82 

2-45 

879 

382 

4-35 

4-04 

349 

3*13 

3*83 

255 

8-50 

6-35 

9*46 

12-15 

13-47 

24-03 

2574 

28-39 

27-59 

81*59 

28-59 

24-491 

21*70 

21*81 

*  SUtUtical  Abttnet,  1870-1884.  p.  35. 

t  HoU  to  Englitk  Kdition.—  In  the  German  edition  this  table  ooneludea  with 
1884.  I  hare  iboaght  it  aiefal  to  add  the  figures  for  1885  and  1886  ;  thej 
show  to  some  extent  the  depression  of  business  during  these  years,  and  thus 
modif  J  oar  conclusions  in  one  or  two  partioolars,  but  without  affecting  their 
fMiaral  ioaiidnass« 
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With  regard  to  wool,  we  subjoin,  side  by  side  with  the  total 
exports  of  woollen  mannfactores  of  all  kinds  (i-.e.,  yams  and  stufis, 
including  worsted,  carpets,  and  mixed  stuffs),  the  total  imports 
{i,e,y  sheep,  lamb,  llama  and  alpaca),  and  also  a  separate  column 
showing  the  excess  of  imports,  or  the  quantities  of  foreign  wool 
which  have  been  manufactured  in  England,  and  which,  together 
with  her  home  produce,  form  the  raw  material  for  her  woollen 
industry. 


Imports  in  lb*. 

Exports 

Tarn. 

Staffs. 

Tear. 

ToteL 

SzcMsof 
Imports. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Tarda. 

Value. 

MUlioi 

as. 

1840 

49-48 

48-42 

8-79 

045 

68  87 

5-82 

1845 

76-81 

7416 

9  40 

106 

106-88 

7-69 

1850 

74-42 

59-98 

13-79 

1-45 

150-51 

8-58 

1855 

9930 

69-84 

20-40 

2-02 

133*03 

7*71 

1860 

148-39 

117-68 

27-53 

8-84 

190-87 

12-15 

1865 

212*20 

129-76 

31-67 

5-42 

279-20 

20-10 

1870 

263-25 

170-70 

85-53 

4-99 

292-70 

21-66 

1875 

36506 

192-99 

81-72 

509 

317  53 

21-65 

1880 

468-50 

22610 

26-46 

834 

262-35 

17-26 

1881 

45014 

184-55 

29-73 

3-23 

272-87 

18-12 

1882 

488-98 

225-01 

81-83 

8-39 

265-21 

18-76 

1883 

495-94 

218-71 

33-48 

826 

255-90 

18-31 

1884 

526-52 

249  60 

39'27 

8-89 

290-27 

20-13 

1885 

605*68 

238-18 

43*49 

4*38 

272*98 

18*84 

1886 

596-47 

284-46 

45*65 

4*41 

279*60 

19*73 

With  regard  to  cotton,  we  compare  below  the  totals  imported 
into  England  and  there  consumed,  with  the  exports  of  cotton 
yam  and  cotton  manufactures,  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  to  enter  into  other  branches  of 
industry.  But  we  must  observe  that  it  is  exactly  in  a  number 
of  smaller  manufactures  that  a  far  more  decided  expansion  has 
hitherto  taken  place  than  in  the  larger  staple  articles,  a  fact  of 
no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  gross  result  of  the  movement 
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Import*. 

Ezporta. 

Yarn. 

Bluffii 

■ 

T^nr. 

Lb*. 

- 

Lbs. 

Valae. 

Yards. 

Value. 

HilUonA. 

1810 

553-81 

118-47 

7-10 

790-63 

17-66 

1815 

67906 

13514 

6-96 

1,091-68 

1915 

1850 

56110 

131-37 

6-38 

1,868-18 

21-87 

1855 

767-38 

16549 

7-20 

1.937-73 

27-57 

1860 

1,140-59 

192-20 

9-87 

2,776-21 

42-14 

1865 

67506 

103-53 

1034 

2,676-69 

46-92 

1870 

1,10119 

18607 

14-67 

3,266  99 

66-74 

1875 

1,229-49 

215-60 

13-17 

3,662-46 

68-69 

1880 

1,404-08 

215-54 

11-90 

4,496  61 

63-66 

1881 

1.471-35 

254-93 

1316 

4,777-27 

66-92 

1882 

1,519-11 

238  25 

1286 

4.349-39 

62-93 

1888 

1.48710 

264-77 

13-60 

4.538-88 

62-93 

1884 

1.497-50 

270-90 

13-81 

4.417-28 

68-93 

1886 

1,219-47 

246-80 

11-86 

4,374-51 

66-11 

1886 

1.61718 

264-33 

1148 

4,860-21 

67-36 

of  English  trade  and  manufacture.    An  example  of  this  occurs  in 
the  jute  trade,  which  since  1870  yields  the  following  figures : — 


Te*r. 

Imports. 

Kxports. 

CwU. 

Tami. 

Stuffe 
Yards. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

Value. 

Millions. 

!         1870 

237 

1266 

019 

51-92 

0-78 

'         1876 

8-41 

15-94 

0-22 

102-10 

1-40 

1880 

4-63 

16-83 

023 

183-20 

2  26 

,         1881 

492 

1806 

0-24 

204  29 

2-36 

1882 

5-93 

21-85 

0-28 

212  48 

2-39 

1883 

7-38 

21-17 

026 

227  25 

2-50 

1884 

508 

27-26 

0-31 

242-84 

2-45 

•       1886 

6-71 

30-70 

0-27 

21507 

1-90 

1886 

• 

6-34 

3070 

0  27 

216-10 

1*80 

But  the  most  interesting  example  of  the  interchange  of  com- 
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modi  ties  which  is  now  being  carried  out  in  England,  is  unques- 
tionably the  increase  in  the  imports  of  articles  of  food  required  for 
her  home  consumption.  We  give  the  figures  relating  to  wheat, 
bacon  and  hams,  beef,  and  raw  sugar,  in  hundredweights,  and 
those  relating  to  tea  (so  far  as  it  is  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion and  not  re-exported)  in  pounds. 


Wheat  and 

Bacon  and 

Beef. 

Baw 

Tea. 

Year. 

Wheat  Meal. 

Hams. 
Million  c 

Sugar. 

irtiu 

Million  Ibe. 

1840 

10-56 

0-006 

0029 

3-59 

32-25 

1845 

4-95 

0-005 

008 

4-85 

44-19 

1850 

20-97 

085 

0-13 

609 

51-17 

1855 

13  94 

024 

0-23 

7-32 

63-42 

I860 

81-84 

0-32 

0-26 

8-81 

76-81 

1865 

25-84 

071 

0-24 

10-25 

97-83 

1870 

86-90 

0-56 

0-21 

12-79 

11755 

1875 

5954 

2-63 

021 

16-26 

145-32 

1880 

68-45 

5-33 

101 

1700 

158-82 

1881 

71-84 

4-62 

106 

1865 

16005 

1882 

80-56 

2-90 

0-69 

1983 

164-95 

1883 

84-55 

8-69 

1-09 

20-36 

170-78 

1884 

66-17 

8-41 

109 

19-62 

175-06 

1885 

81*28 

405 

1-14 

19*42 

182*40 

1886 

65-70 

4-21 

0*99 

16*13 

178-80 

Reckoned  per  head  of  the  population,  the  respective  amounts 
for  the  years  1860,  1870,  1880,  and  1883  are:— Wheat,  118,  122, 
210,  and  250  lbs.;  bacon  and  hams,  1|,  2,  16,  and  11  lbs.;  raw 
sugar,  34,  41 1,  54,  and  62  lbs. ;  tea,  2^,  4,  4i,  and  4f  lbs. 

The  above  few  figures  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  industrial  expansion  that  has  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land since  the  year  1840.  In  ever-increasing  proportions  England 
has  imported  foreign  raw  materials  and  food,  enlarged  her  manu- 
factures, and  at  the  same  time  established  a  scale  of  increasing 
production  and  increasing  wealth  which  has  become  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  social  condition  of  the  country. 

Our  only  object  in  reverting  to  the  basis  of  this  development 
has  been  to  show  how  wide  is  the  field  in  which  the  English 
working-man  forms  that  link  of  the  chain  which  occupies  our 
especial  attention.    For  the  development  of  English  industry  is 
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a  historical  fact,  which  has  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
aggregate  condition  of  the  population  of  England  within  a  space 
of  scarcely  a  century.  History  affords,  perhaps,  no  other  instance 
of  so  entire  a  change,  effected  within  relatively  so  short  a  period, 
not  only  in  the  life  and  habits  of  a  large  part  of  a  nation,  but  also 
in  their  traditional  relations.  How  the  system  of  manufactures, 
with  its  network  of  railways,  has  created  new  towns  and  enlarged 
old  ones  in  a  manner  formerly  unknown ;  how  whole  counties 
have  changed  their  economic  character,  and  agricultural  been 
converted  into  manufacturing  districts ;  how  the  rural  population 
has  been  attracted  by  the  manufactories,  and  the  manufacturing 
population  itself,  through  the  system  of  wages  and  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children,  received  an  inducement  to  multiply, 
and  thereby  furnish  constantly  new  hands  for  new  manufactures, 
— all  this  has  long  been  a  matter  of  notoriety.  It  was  under  these 
conditions  that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom — to  say 
nothing  of  the  surplus  given  to  the  colonies — increased  from  11 
millions  in  1760,  to  16  in  1800,  to  27  in  1840,  and,  lastly,  to  more 
than  36  millions  in  1885.  Our  concern,  however,  is  with  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  is  composed  of  the  working 
classes.  Rich  as  England  is  in  statistical  information,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  at  once  how  numerous  are  the  wage-earners  of 
the  present  day,  since  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  exact  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  the  lower  middle  classes,  as  well 
as  the  temporary  recipients  of  public  relief.  Professor  Leone 
Levi  •  estimates  the  total  of  the  working  classes  broadly  at 
12,200,000,  distributed  among  5|  million  families,  an  estimate 
with  which  Mr.  Giffen  agrees  so  far  as  to  reckon  the  number  of 
families  at  5  millions.f  The  number  of  wage-earning  workmen 
en^ged  in  manufactures  is  calculated  by  Leone  Levi  at  6| 
millions  out  of  the  above  total,  while  Jeans  puts  it  at  nearly  8 
millions.^    Other  authorities  give  still  higher  figures.     According 

*  See  his  report  prepared  for  Sir  Arthur  Bast,  in  the  Timtt  of  2Srd  Jan- 
nary,  1896. 

t  ^  The  Statistics  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the  Last  Half-century/'  bj 
Robert  Giffen,  London,  1S83. 

t  J.  S.  Jeans :  *'  On  the  Comparative  Efficiency  and  Earnings  of  Labour  at 
Home  and  Abroad,'*  in  the  Jawmal  of  the  Statistical  Society ^  toI.  zlvii.,  Part 
▼..  December,  18S4. 
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He  reckons  up  a  number  of  advantages  resulting  from  this  equi- 
poise, and  says  that  "  it  is  the  union  of  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  systems,  and  not  either  of  them  taken  separately, 
that  is  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  national  prosperity."  * 
The  present  state  of  England  no  longer  answers  these  con- 
ditions. Her  manufacturing  system  far  preponderates  over  all 
other  interests;  and  the  process  of  manufacture  has  become, 
during  the  last  half  century,  more  and  more  dependent  on  sale  in 
foreign  markets.  No  one,  indeed,  will  wish  to  undervalue  the 
great  advance  made  also  in  England's  power  of  consumption,  and 
the  consequent  importance  of  her  home  market.  Nevertheless^ 
the  Englishman's  main  attention  is  rightly  directed  to  the  fluctu- 
ations in  sale  abroad  ;  for  he  knows  that  the  foreign  market  now 
determines  the  prosperity  of  English  manufactures.  This  fact  is 
also  proved  by  the  figures  already  cited,  which  show  how  largely 
England  stands  in  need  of  the  importation  of  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  food.  Porter  reckons  that  between  1801  and  1810 
600,946  persons  in  England  were  fed  on  foreign  wheat,  estimating 
the  yearly  consumption  at  eight  bushels  per  head ;  in  1841-1849 
the  number  had  already  risen  to  2|  millions ;  f  and  at  the  present 
day  it  amounts  to  half  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  250  lbs.  of  wheat  per  head,  imported  by  England 
for  home  consumption  in  1883,  tell  an  eloquent  tale ;  and  if  to 
this  we  add  the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  England, 
which  in  1869  covered  3,688,000  acres,  in  1883  covered  only 
2,613,000 — being  a  decrease  of  more  than  a  million  acres  in  these 
fourteen  years — we  have  shown  pretty  clearly  the  direction  in 
which  the  development  moves. 

And  yet  in  this  very  one-sidedness  lies,  or  at  all  events  has 
lain  hitherto,  the  magnitude  of  England's  economic  progress. 
The  law  that  governs  a  particular  manufacture — namely,  the 
cheap  supply  of  raw  materials  and  food,  and  a  brisk  sale  abroad 
— has  become  the  law  of  English  economics  in  general.  All 
the  powers  and  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  exerted  in 
this  direction,  and  have  achieved  a  brilliant  result  through  the 

*  **  EiMj  on  PopaUtion,**  ed.  1836,  toL  ii.  p.  161. 
t  ••  SUU  of  the  NaUon,**  p.  143.  j 
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augmentation  of  production,  the  widening  of  the  labour-market, 
and  the  realisation  of  enormous  industrial  profits.  The  net  re- 
sult of  all  this  is  an  increase  of  the  national  wealth — of  the 
material  for  distribution  between  landed  property,  capital,  and 
labour — the  aggregate  increase  of  which  may  perhaps  be  esti- 
mated by  the  returns  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to  the 
income  tax,  amounting  in  1855  to  808  millions  sterling,  in  1865  to 
896  millions,  in  1875  to  571  millions,  and  in  1882  to  601^  millions. 
A  penny  in  the  pound  income  tax  yielded  in  1858  the  sum  of 
£809,000,  and  in  1884  no  less  than  £1,970,000,  or  more  than 
double. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  brilliant  results,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  that  England  has  to  contend  with  growing  difficulties 
in  order  to  maintain  her  position.  Englishmen  themselves  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact.  "  This  world-wide  demand  "  (for  Eng- 
lish goods),  says  Mr.  Cunningham,*  ^'has  been  so  great  as  to 
give  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  particular  branches  of  trade ; 
but  the  effect  has  been  that  English  capital  has  flowed,  and 
drawn  English  labour  in  its  stream,  into  the  directions  that  were 
pointed  out  by  the  demands  of  foreign  countries,  not  by  the  de- 
mand of  our  own.  And  this  has  introduced  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  instability  into  all  our  industries;  the  state  of  our 
chief  trades  depends  directly  and  immediately  on  circumstances 
which  lie  as  completely  beyond  our  control  as  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Depending,  as  our  manufacturers  do,  not  only  for  a 
sale,  but  for  materials  and  food,  on  foreign  countries,  any  social 
change  in  foreign  lands,  or  rupture  between  foreign  countries, 
may  be  a  most  serious  matter.  In  olden  days  the  policy  of  our 
country  determined  the  direction  of  our  trade;  in  the  present 
generation  there  is  a  danger  lest  the  needs  of  our  trade  should 
reconcile  us  to  a  policy  that  has  for  its  sole  object  the  avoidance 
of  disturbances,  which,  in  the  interests  of  our  industry,  it  would 
be  recklessness  to  face.  The  Civil  War  in  the  States  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  dependence  of  one  great  branch  of  our  trade  on  that 
country:  a  quarrel  with  any  European  power  might  seriously 
endanger  our  food  supply ;  while  there  is  hardly  a  petty  quarrel 

*  **  Growth  of  English  Indnstxy  and  Commerce,**  pp.  406,  407. 
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in  any  distant  region  which  does  not  affect  the  demand  for  onr 
goods.  Just  because  England  has  come  to  be  the  workshop  of 
the  world,  she  is  no  longer  self-sufficing  nor  mistress  of  her  own 
fate.  This  has  been  very  prominently  borne  on  most  minds — 
even  during  a  period  of  peace — by  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other 
countries,  and  their  effect  on  our  trade.  However  true  it  may  be 
that  such  tarifib  affect  the  wealth  of  the  country  that  imposes 
them  more  than  they  affect  ourselves,  this  is  comparatively  beside 
the  mark,  so  long  as  they  inflict,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to 
inflict,  a  very  serious  blow  upon  the  industries  by  which  we  live." 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  course  of  affairs  hitherto  a  series  of 
hindering  elements  have  intervened.  In  the  first  place  there  are 
causes  of  complaint  which  are  by  no  means  novel  in  the  history 
of  English  manufacturing  industry.  Between  1870  and  1874 
production  advanced  with  such  leaps  and  bounds,  and  so  outran 
the  demand,  that  the  inevitable  consequence  was  a  commercial 
crisis  and  a  serious  fall  in  prices.  Since  at  the  same  time  very 
large  capitals  had  been  invested  in  almost  all  branches  of  manu- 
facture, and  those  capitals  could  not  possibly  be  immediately 
withdrawn,  inasmuch  as  countless  new  establishments  had  been 
founded  and  the  old  ones  enlarged,  this  cause  of  over-production 
still  to  some  extent  continues,  and  prevents  any  real  recovery  of 
the  market.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  England  of  late  years  has 
had  a  succession  of  bad  harvests. 

But  there  are  deeper-lying  causes  still  to  account  for  the  pre- 
vailing depression.  England  has  lost  much  of  her  carrying- trade 
since  direct  communication  between  other  nations  has  increased, 
nor  does  there  appear  any  prospect  that  in  this  respect  a  change 
will  take  place  again  in  her  favour.  In  regard  also  to  her  ex- 
ports a  remarkable  symptom  is  apparent.  The  quantity  and 
value  of  her  exported  articles  no  longer  keep  pace  with  each 
other,  the  value  of  the  articles,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of 
bulk,  being  stationary,  and  in  some  cases  even  lower  than  before. 
The  fall  in  prices  which  this  fact  reveals  is  the  consequence  of 
the  greater  efforts  and  sacrifices  that  England  is  obliged  to  make 
in  order  to  dispose  of  her  ever-growing  quantity  of  products;  it 
i«  a  significant '  proof  of  the  successful  competition  of  other 
nations,  and  involves  a  reduction  of  profits  as  well  in  commerce 
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as  in  manufactures.  Professor  Neumann-Spallart,  a  competent 
authority  on  the  subject,  estimates  that  Great  Britain's  share  in 
the  commerce  of  the  world  amounted  in  1875  to  24  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  aggregate  of  foreign  exchanges  of  all  countries,  but 
had  sunk  in  1882  to  a  percentage  of  19*50.  In  like  manner, 
according  to  his  computation,  her  share  in  the  industries  of 
the  world  exhibits  a  relative  decline ;  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  coal,  which,  as  compared  with  the  total  production  of  other 
countries,  fell  from  a  percentage  of  53*6  in  1868  to  40*7  in  1883, 
as  also  in  regard  to  pig-iron,  the  production  of  which  declined 
from  44  per  cent,  in  1876  to  39  per  cent,  in  1883.*  North 
America  and  Germany  in  particular  show  in  some  industries  a 
much  more  rapid  progress  than  England.  But  in  regard  to  these 
calculations,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  quite  apart  from  the 
caution  with  which  all  these  general  statistics  must  be  received, 
that  the  argument  they  contain  can  only  claim  a  relative  weight. 
It  is  naturally  much  easier  to  make  strides,  expressed  by  high 
percentages,  in  the  first  stages  and  starting  from  small  begin- 
nings, as  most  of  the  other  countries  did  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  in  comparison  with  the  already  highly-developed  industries 
and  navigation  of  England.  An  increase  expressed  by  percentages 
shows  naturally  a  more  rapid  progression  in  the  case  of  small 
figures  than  in  that  of  large  ones ;  and  on  this  account  it  would 
be  as  well  to  suspend  any  summary  judgment  on  *the  so-called 
decline  of  England,  so  long  as  the  absolute  bulk  of  her  trade  and 
manufactures,  apart  from  merely  temporary  fluctuations,  still 
continues,  in  spite  of  all  competition,  to  increase. 

This  much,  however  is  certain,  that  foreign  competition  will, 
at  least,  put  English  supremacy  to  the  proof,  and  that  this 
supremacy  can  hardly  be  maintained  to  the  extent  it  has  been 
hitherto.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  free-trade  arguments,  so  pro- 
minently advanced  of  late  by  Mr.  Giffen,  that  the  very  increase 
in  the  production  and  power  of  exchange  on  the  part  of  other 
countries  is  a  condition  of  the  growth  of  English  manufactures, 
which  require  exchangeable  commodities  as  a  set-oif  for  their 
own  products,  is  doubtless  correct ;  but  the  danger  lies,  not  in 

*  F.  X.  yon  Nenniann-Spallart :  **  Die  Verlegnng  den  wirtbschaftlichen 
Schwerpunktes/*  pablished  in  the  Devttche  Eund»eliau  for  July,  1885. 
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the  fact  that  other  nations  produce  more  than  they  did  formerly, 
Jbut  in  this,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  that  increased  production, 
they  either  exchange  fewer  commodities  with  England  than 
before,  seeking,  as  they  do,  to  buy  the  raw  material  direct  with 
their  own  manufactured  goods,  and  to  protect  their  own  market 
by  levying  duties,  or  attempt,  with  the  help  of  lower  wa^es, 
to  underbid  English  labour  in  the  world's  market,  and  even  in 
England  herself.  We  cannot  obviously  enter  here  into  the 
question  as  to  what  prospects  other  countries  have  of  achieving 
the  success  for  which  they  are  striving ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
England  is  at  present  placed  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  in 
having  limits  imposed  upon  her  foreign  trade,  to  which  she  was 
formerly  a  stranger.  Mr.  Jeans,  in  his  latest  work,*  cites  an 
array  of  remarkable  statistics.  In  1871  England's  exports  to 
Russia  were  60  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  Germany  ; 
in  I88I  the  percentage  had  decreased  to  49.  In  1873  England 
exported  to  Sweden  and  Norway  considerably  more  than  Ger- 
many ;  in  1882  the  proportions  were  reversed.  The  same  was 
the  case  as  regards  Belgium,  which  in  1872  received  £2,000,000 
more  in  goods  from  England  than  from  Germany,  while  in  1882 
she  took  about  £1,500,000  more  in  German  than  in  English 
wares.  France  imported  in  1872  about  half  as  many  goods  from 
Germany  as  from  England ;  in  1882,  on  the  contrary,  her  Gar- 
man,  as  compared  with  her  English  imports,  were  65  per  cent. 
The  same  results  are  shown  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States. 
In  1872  the  English  imports  thither  amounted  to  4<J  per  cent.  ( f 
the  aggregate,  in  1882  the  percentage  was  only  26.  Between  187H 
and  1882  English  exports  to  Chili  showed  an  absolute  decrense, 
while  those  of  Germany  and  Italy  increased.  In  the  same  yean*, 
English  exports  to  China  exhibit  only  a  small  increase,  whilst  the 
exports  thither  from  the  United  States  were  multiplied  sevontV  1 1, 
those  from  Europe  sixfold,  and  those  from  Japan  were  doubled. 

This  state  of  things  has  given  rise  to  a  movement  in  England, 
which  aims  at  supplanting  the  hitherto  unassailed  principles  of 
Free-trade  by  those  of  what  is  known  as  Fair-trade.  A  Fair- 
trade  League  has  actually  been  formed  for  the  propagation  of 

'"England'f  Supremacy;    its    Soareef,   Econumics,    and    Fangers,'*  by 
J.  S.  J«aDa,  Loniloo.  1*^85. 
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a  new  law  of  international  trade,  which,  briefly  stated,  maintains 
that  England  should  treat  other  nations  like  for  like,  duty  for 
duty,  free-trade  for  free-trade,  and  retaliate  against  those 
countries  which  impose  new  or  maintain  old  restrictions  against 
England.  The  recent  appointment  hy  a  Conservative  Ministry 
of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  depression  of  trade 
and  industry  originated  in  fears  and  desires  of  this  description. 
We  do  not  belong  to  those  who  believe  in  the  success  of  these 
endeavours,  for  it  means  in  its  consequences  the  retrogression 
of  the  w^hole  development  which  has  hitherto  taken  place  in 
England  4  and,  moreover,  notwithstanding  all  menacing  signs  ot 
foreign  competition,  there  appears  no  occasion  at  present,  or  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  to  introduce  so  great  a  change,  for  we  can 
point  out  in  the  aspect  of  the  industrial  position  of  England, 
side  by  side  with  those  menacing  symptoms,  also  hopeful  features. 
A  circumstance  must  first  be  mentioned,  to  which  our  attention 
has  so  frequently  been  drawn  in  England,  not  only  by  theorists, 
but  also  by  large  manufacturers.  This  is  the  relative  advantage 
derived  by  England  from  the  commercial  policy  pursued  by  the 
United  States,  her  most  formidable  competitor,  as  well  as  by  the 
States  on  the  Continent.  Jeans  has  stated  this  point  very  clearly 
in  hi«  work  already  mentioned : — 

"  It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  we  nevertheless  maintain  it  to 
be  true,  that  England  would  probably  have  more  to  fear  from 
other  manufacturing  nations  if  they  abolished  their  protective 
duties,  than  she  has  now  that  they  are  in  operation.  Why  is 
I  his  ?  Simply  because  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  pro- 
tection is  maintained,  protectionist  countries  are  little  likely 
to  be  able  to  compete  with  a  free-trade  country  in  neutral 
markets.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  countries  now  protectionist, 
and  equally  endowed  with  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  natural 
resources,  were  to  forswear  their  economic  fallacies,  and  become 
converted  to  the  true  faith,  they  would  be  likely,  in  course  of 
time,  by  throwing  oflF  the  fetters  that  now  impede  their  proper 
development,  to  prove  formidable  rivals  in  the  markets  to  which 
they  are  now  denied  access.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
United  States  were  able  to  produce  textiles  as  cheaply  as  Great 
Britain,  there  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
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8ta&  of  Massachusetts  and  Cbnnecticut  should  not  successfully 
compete  with  the  same  products  made  in  England,  in  markets 
all  over  the  world.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  the  ocean  freight 
against  American  manufacturers;  but  it  need  cost  no  more  to 
export  the  manufactured  article  than  it  now  does  to  export  the 
raw  cotton  whenee  England  produces  the  manufactures  that  have 
secured  her  a  reputation  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the 
same  with  many  other  commodities,  the  raw  materials  of  which 
are  more  or  less  largely  imported  from  America.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  so  long  as  the  United  States  artificially  keep  up  the 
price  of  their  manufactures  by  high  wages,  expensive  works, 
dear  transportation,  and  so  forth,  they  cannot  hope  to  obtain 
an  outlet  for  manufactures  that  are  produced  in  competition 
with  those  that  England  i»  happily  enabled  io  supply  under  a 
system  of  Free-trade,  which,  if  it  does  not  mean  high  wages, 
means  perhaps  more  than  equivalent  advantages  in  cheap  living, 
low  rents,  inexpensive  clothing,  and  other  advantages  to  em- 
ployer and  employed  alike.  The  working  man  in  the  very  heart 
of  England — in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  or  Bradford — ia  able 
to  purchase  breadstuff's  as  cheaply  as  the  Russian  peasant  or  the 
Massachusetts  cotton  operative,  while  he  can  purchase  most  of 
the  luxuries  and  conveniences,  of  life  much  more  cheaply.'' 

We  can  add  nothing  to  these  words  to  show  more  clearly  the 
advantage  England  enjoys  in  this  respect.  But  a  circumstance 
of  far  more  importance  to  her  industrial  position  is  her  relation 
to  her  colonies.  The  unfavourable  signs  we  have  referred  to  above 
disappear  when  we  turn  our  C3'es  from  Great  to  Greater  Britain. 

Against  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  a 
gigantic  population  of  workers,  by  the  stagnation  in  her  hitherto 
existing  markets,  and  by  her  <lepcii<lence  on  other  countries  iw 
reganl  to  raw  materials  and  foo<l^  England  possesses  in  her  colonies 
a  reserve,  the  value  of  which  is  increasing  every  year.  Mr. 
(tojK-hon,  by  no  means  one  of  those  dreamers  of  expansion,  as  are 
some  of  his  fellow-countrj'men,  spoke  on  this  subject  in  1885  as 
follows: — **  I  think,"  he  said,  *^that,  looking  to  the  picture  of 
industry  an<l  commerce  now,  the  chief  hope  is  this,  that  the 
teaming  millions  of  the  old  country  may  find  customers  in  the 
ter^ming  an<l  increasing  millions  in  Greater  Britain  bovond  the 
•eas.     I  should   be  sorry  to  be  a  statesman  who  would  in  any 
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degree  attempt  to  minimize  the  value  of  our  colonial  possessions, 
or  the  value  of  foreign  dependencies.  This  is  not  a  question  only 
for  statesmen  and  politicians.  It  is  a  question  for  the  working 
classes  of  the  country ;  it  is  a  question  for  every  trader,  for  every 
manufacturer,  for  every  merchant.  It  is  there  that  we  may  see 
cause  for  hopefulness,  there  where  populations  are  increasing, 
and  we  may  confidently  trust  that  there  we  may  still  maintain 
our  supremacy."*  In  reality,  there  is  no  subject  that  engrosses 
at  present  more  eager  attention  in  England  than  the  relations  of 
the  mother-country  with  h«er  colonies. 

In  the  first  place,  those  colonies  demand  consideration  as  a  vast 
field  for  labour.  British  North  America,  with  her  3,372,000  square 
miles,  and  Australia,  with  her  3,104,000  square  miles,  received 
respectively,  from  1840  to  1883,  no  less  than  1,200,000  and  1,380,000 
British  emigrants,  and  still  offer  unlimited  space  for  the  surplus 
labour  of  the  mother-country.  The  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
Englishman  in  finding  in  those  territories  a  climate  that  allows 
Europeans  not  only  to  live,  but  also  to  endure  physical  labour, 
and  in  not  only  retaining  in  his  new  home  the  language  and 
customs,  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  native  country,  but  finding 
them  already  established  there  as  the  existing  order  of  things, 
facilitates  what  has  hitherto  been  called  emigration,  but  what  is 
becoming  more  and  more,  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  a  mere 
transfer  of  active  labour  from  one  portion  of  the  empire  to  another. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that,  owing  to  modern  means  of  inter- 
course, Quebec  is  now  for  all  practical  purposes  as  near  Liverpool 
as  Liverpool  was  near  London  at  the  time  when  General  Wolfe 
stormed  the  heights  of  Abraham,  and  that  communication  between 
London  and  India  is  now  easier  than  it  was  between  London  and 
the  Highlands  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  **  The  mother- 
country,"  says  Professor  Seeley,  "having  once  for  all  ceased  to 
be  a  step-mother,  and  to  make  unjust  claims  and 'impose  annoying 
restrictions, — and  since  she  wants  her  colonies  as  an  outlet  both 
for  population  and  trade, — and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colonies 
must  feel  that  there  is  risk,  not  to  say  also  intellectual  impoverish- 
ment, in  independence, — since,  finally,  intercourse  is  ever  increas- 
ing, and  no  alienating  force  is  at  work  to  counteract  it,  but  the  dis- 

*  Speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  23rd  June, 
1885. 
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cords  created  by  the  old  system  pass  more  and  more  into  oblivion, 
it  seems  possible  that  our  colonial  empire  so-called  may  more  and 
more  deserve  to  be  called  Greater  Britain,  and  that  the  tie  may 
become  stronger  and  stronger.  Then  the  seas  which  divide  us 
might  be  forgotten,  and  that  ancient  preconception,  which  leads 
us  always  to  think  of  ourselves  as  belonging  to  a  single  island, 
might  be  rooted  out  of  our  minds.  If  in  this  way  we  moved 
sensibly  nearer  in  our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  colonies,  and 
accustomed  ourselves  to  think  of  emigrants  as  not  in  any  way 
lost  to  England  by  settling  in  the  colonies,  the  result  might  be, 
first,  that  emigration  on  a  vast  scale  might  become  our  remedy 
for  pauperism ;  and  secondly,  that  some  organisation  might  gradu- 
ally be  arrived  at  which  might  make  the  whole  force  of  the 
empire  available  in  time  of  war."  • 

Among  the  working  classes  these  ideas  have  made  great  pro- 
gress, but  those  very  grades  of  the  working  population  who  are 
bound  to  solve  in  this  manner  the  problem  of  their  existence  are 
destitute  of  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  well-paid  and  in  every 
way  strong  worker  in  England  is  scarcely  yet  compelled  to  seek 
for  work  in  New  Zealand  or  Canada,  whilst  the  needy  and  weaker 
have  not  sufficient  money,  energy,  or  knowledge  to  cross  the  seas 
without  State  aid.  England  will,  therefore,  be  obliged,  as  was 
once  the  Roman  Empire,  to  assist  colonisation  in  the  interests  of 
State.  Measures  of  this  kind  are  already  emphatically  demanded, 
and  those  by  the  very  advanced  wing  of  the  great  English  working- 
men's  party.  "A  great  national  measure  of  colonisation  would 
not  only  relieve  the  glut  of  labour  at  home,  but  in  time  repay  the 
cost  to  the  nation,  by  turning  those  who  by  their  competition 
for  work  lower  the  value  of  labour  into  future  customers  for  our 
home  manufactures.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  great 
difficulty  in  finding  the  right  men  willing  to  leave  their  poverty 
behind  them,  if  the  Government  would  decide  to  establish  them 
in  the  colonies."  t 

We  come  now  to  the  second  great  function  performed  by  the 
colonies,  as  markets  for  English  manufactures.  As  such  we  have 
to  consi<ier  not  only  the  boundless  territories  of  Canada  and  Aus- 

•  **Ripan4ion  of  EnRUnd,"  p.  20«. 

f  So  ipeaks  a  trades-anionisi  at  the  Remaneration  Conference  (Report, 
p.  151),  to  which  we  iball  hereafter  have  occaaioo  to  refer. 
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tralia,  an  inexhaustible  field  for  the  expansion  of  the  English  race, 
but  especially  India,  as  well  as  England's  minor  colonies,  depen- 
dencies, and  harbours  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  forming  so 
many  outlets  for  her  spirit  of  enterprise ; — outlets  which,  if  closed 
in  this  or  that  particular  quarter,  her  skill,  pertinacity,  and 
courage  have,  at  all  events  hitherto,  succeeded  in  reopening  in 
another,  and  thereby  drawing  new  regions  and  populations  into 
the  compass  of  her  trade. 

In  forming  a  judgment,  therefore,  of  the  position  occupied  at 
present  by  productive  industry  in  England,  it  is  essential  to  in- 
stitute a  comparison  between  the  movement  in  colonial  and  foreign 
"^^v  markets. 

A  clear  conception  on  this  point  is  obtained  at  once  by  com- 
paring the  totals  of  English  exports  to  foreign  countries  and 
British  possessions  from  1870  to  1883.  The  total  value  of  English 
exports  (including  British  and  foreign  and  colonial  produce)  to 
the  various  foreign  countries  amounted  in  1870  to  £188,689,245. 
During  the  two  years  of  inflation  it  increased  so  rapidly  as  to 
amount  in  1872  to  £248,979,616 ;  and  in  1883  it  sank  again  to 
£215,036,149,  a  figure  which,  roughly  speaking,  has  been  main- 
tained pretty  constantly  during  the  last  three  years,  and  which 
may  therefore  serve  as  a  standard  of  present  expansion.*  This 
means  an  increase  in  the  total  exports  since  1870  of  about  14  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  value  of  exports  to  British 
possessions  amounted  in  1870  to  £55,391,332,  and  since  then  has 
increased  without  any  great  bounds  forward,  but  almost  without 
any  relapse,  to  £90,400,921  in  1883,  being  an  increase  since  1870 
of  about  63  per  cent.f 

This  parallel  will  appear  the  more  evident  from  a  comparison 
of  the  following  tables.  They  give  the  exports  of  specially  British 
produce,  firstly,  to  the  six  leading  commercial  countries  of  the 
Continent,  and  secondly,  to  the  five  principal  colonies,  and  show 
the  extent  of  the  respective  markets  for  English  products. 

•  •'  Statistical  Abstract,  1870-1884,"  pp.  38,  39. 

t  l^ote  to  English  Edition. — The  value  of  exports  to  foreign  countries  has 
fallen  from  £215,000,000  in  1883  to  £186,000,000  in  1886,  a  decrease  of  13-4  per 
cent.,  while  the  value  of  exports  to  the  colonies  in  the  same  years  has  fallen  from 
£90,000,000  to  £82,000,000,  a  decrease  of  8*8  per  cent. 
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Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  Exported  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  following  Foreign  Countries, 


In  million  pounds  sterling! 

r 

• 

Tear. 

Gennany. 

France. 

Holland. 

Delgiam. 

Russia. 

United 
States. 

1840 

5-67 

2-37 

3-41 

0-88 

160 

5-28 

1845 

705 

2-79 

343 

1-47 

2-16 

7-14 

1850 

7-41 

2-40 

3-54 

1-13 

1-44 

14-89 

1855 

9-79 

601 

4-55 

170 

— 

17-31 

1860 

13  35 

5-24 

611 

1-61 

3-27 

21-66 

1865 

17-74 

9-06 

8-13 

2  93 

2-92 

21-22 

1870 

20-41 

11-64 

11-22 

4-48 

6-99 

28-33 

1875 

23-28 

15-35 

1311 

6-78 

8-05 

21-86 

1880 

16-94 

15-69 

9-24 

5-79 

7-95 

80-85 

1881 

1743 

16-97 

8-89 

707 

616 

29.79 

1882 

18-61 

1742 

9-37 

808 

5-77 

30-97 

1888 

18-78 

17-56 

9-50 

8-32 

503 

27-37 

1884 

18-72 

16-74 

10-23 

8-60 

4-99 

24-4-2 

1886 

1      16-41 

14-97 

887 

7-80 

4-19 

21-99 

1886 

16-67 

13-61 

8-19 

7.12 

442 
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Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  following  British  Possessions, 


Tear. 

In  million  pounds  sterlinf?. 

India  (with  Cevlon 
and  the  StraiU 

North 

Cape  of 

Honcr 
Kong. 

Auhtralia. 

American 

Good  Hope 

1H40 

Bettlemcntp. 
602 

ColonicM. 

and  Natal. 

204 

2-84 

0-41 

1^45 

670 

120 

3-55 

0-64 

153 

1K50 

802 

2r,o 

323 

0-79 

0-50 

1H,V» 

10-91 

6-27 

2-88 

079 

038 

INfiO 

19-31 

970 

3-72 

206 

244 

1H4-.5 

20-39 

13-33 

4-70 

1-70 

1-54 

1M70 

22  53 

9-89 

6-78 

185 

3-40 

1875 

27-28 

19-49 

903 

4-90 

359 

1880 

33-70 

16-93 

7  70 

6-62 

3-77 

18H1 

8260 

21-37 

8-41 

7-07 

861 

18H2 

3212 

25-36 

6-69 

749 

303 

18H3 

8522 

24-21 

915 

4  55 

2-89 

1KH4 

3395 

23  89 

8f>5 

4  10 

3-21 

1885 

3163 

2516 

720 

3-82 

375 

1886 

33  44 

2238 

7-88 

330 

2-31 
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By  these  figures  it  appears  that  from  1840  to  1870  the  exports 
to  the  six  principal  foreign  countries  increased  more  rapidly  than 
those  to  the  colonies,  but  that  after  1870  the  proportion  began 
to  change.  The  total  value  of  British  produce  exported  to  the 
above-mentioned  foreign  countries  in  1883  is  only  about  4  per 
cent,  more  than  in  1870,— namely,  £86,598,916  against  £83,088,325, 
while  the  corresponding  exports  to  the  colonies  show  an  increase 
of  about  70  per  cent.,  or  £76,043,772  against  £44,482,856.  The 
growing  importance  of  Australia  is  especially  striking.  The  Aus- 
tralian market  has  widened  since  1870  at  such  a  rate  of  progress — 
the  further  course  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee, — that  at 
the  present  day  its  importance  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  market. 

From  these  facts  and  figures,  which  could  be  considered  from 
various  points  of  view,  and  might  be  supplemented  by  a  host  of 
details,  it  is  plain  that  the  colonial  market  has  shown  of  late  years 
a  relatively  far  greater  power  of  absorption  than  the  foreign  ones, 
and  that  the  colonies  furnish  a  set-oif  against  the  restrictions 
which  England  has  to  experience  on  the  Continent  and  partly 
also  in  the  United  States.  This  fact  oflFers  a  strong  counterpoise 
to  those  pessimist  views  of  the  condition  of  English  industry 
which  have  now-a-days  become  well-nigh  the  fashion. 

But  it  is  also  in  their  function  as  suppliers  of  corn  and  meat 
that  the  colonies  are  becoming  more  and  more  invaluable  to  the 
mother-country.  How  important  is  the  foreign,  and  especially 
the  colonial,  food-supply  to  the  English  working-man  of  the 
present  day  we  shall  demonstrate  fully  in  that  portion  of  our 
work  which  treats  of  Co-operative  Societies. 

The  supply  of  colonial  bread-stuffs  for  the  working  classes  was 
only  rendered  possible  by  the  enormous  increase  during  the  last 
ten  years  in  the  wheat-production  of  America,  Australia,  and 
India,  an  increase  as  unexpected  as  it  is  seriously  felt  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  England  alone,  of  all  the  European  States, 
has  derived  advantage  from  it,  in  being  able  thereby  to  supply 
her  workmen  with  cheaper  food.  "In  the  six  years  ending  1882," 
says  Mr.  Jeans,  "  the  acreage  under  com  crops  in  the  United 
States  alone  increased  from  93  to  126  million  acres,  or  35  per  cent. 
In  the  same  interval,  the  total  volume  of  the  corn  crops  produced 
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rose  from  2,178  million  to  2,6^  million  bushels,  or  nearly  25 
per  cent.  The  same  movement  is  going  on  in  our  colonies  and 
in  India.  Canada  has  enormously  increased  its  area  under  cereAls 
between  1875  and  1884.  In  South  Australia  the  area  under  cul- 
tivation increased  from  959,000  acres  in  1871  to  1,400,000  acres 
in  1880.  In  Victoria  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  has  increased 
from  5,500,000  bushels  in  1873  to  close  on  10,000,000  bushels  in 
1881, — being  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent.,  concurrently 
with  which,  however,  there  was  only  an  increase  of  about  100,000, 
or  13  per  cent.,  in  the  population.  In  Australia,  generally,  the 
acreage  under  wheat  was  roughly  1,000,000  acres  in  1867,  and 
8,5O0,(^j00  acres  in  1882.  In  India,  again,  it  is  stated  that  suffi- 
cient com  can  be  grown,  after  meeting  native  wants,  to  supply 
the  whole  population  of  this  country ;  and  such  a  claim  certainly 
receives  strong  corroboration  from  the  fact  that,  between  1879 
and  1883,  the  exports  of  Indian  wheat  increased  from  a  little 
over  1,000,000  to  more  than  19,000,000  cwts." 

It  is  a  consequence  of  these  facts  that,  next  to  the  United 
States,  which  still  take  the  lead  in  the  importation  of  wheat  to 
England,  the  colonies  during  the  last  few  years  have  acquired 
more  and  more  importance.  The  two  following  tables  will  illis- 
trate  this  ver}'  clearly  : — 

QuaniU'ies  of  Wheat  (i.e.  Grainy  and  Flour  in  equivalent  veight  of 
Graiu)  in  million  cwts.  Imported  from  the  foil ounng  Countries, 


1 

'          Year. 

Bni-ia. 

1 

Gcrmiujy. 

Au»trian 
Territorie*. 

037 

Egypt. 

Unit«d 
StatfM. 

~"  r 

ld40 

116 

i          600 

C.Ol 

1-55 

:     if^5     1 

l'4/> 

253 

005 

— 

0-40 

1*50         ' 

2-75 

5-47 

017 

107 

2-34 

1         1855 

4-29 

030 

1-89 

1-93 

1H60 

6-65 

689 

0-33 

0H5 

9-31 

1865        t 

809 

720 

1         0  61 

O-Ol 

1-49 

1870 

1032 

4*48 

1         046 

010 

1515 

1H75 

1015 

6G1 

042 

211 

26-37 

IHH) 

2'^ 

2m 

1-41         i 

1-60 

44-78 

1881 

409 

8-09 

1-38         i 

1-07 

45-70 

;         1882 

9-68 

5-56 

1-97     : 

01 7 

44->-fi 

1H83 

1344 

5-28 

220 

117 

40-21 

1K8( 

5  r>2 

8-27 

1-95 

luo 

35-66 

1885 

12  08 

3-74 

2-35 

Oil 

38-93 

1886 

374 

2  33 

176 

004 

1 

3803 

6o 
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QuantUiea  of  Wheat  (i.e.  Grain  and  Flowr)  in  miUion  cwis.  Imported 

from  the  following  British  Possessions, 


Year. 

India. 

AustralMia. 

British  N.  America. 

1840 

0-63 

1845 

— 

— 

100 

1860 

— 

0-35 

1855 

—^ 

— 

007 

1860 

_ 

1-31 

1865 

— — 

1 

0-52 

1870 

0-008 

0-09 

3-40 

1H75 

1-33 

1-26 

406 

1880 

8-2a 

461 

4-54 

1881 

7-33 

8-31 

320 

1882 

8*46 

308 

311 

1883 

11-24 

279 

242 

1884 

7-98 

5-36 

2-61 

1885 

12-^7 

544 

200 

1886 

11 -M 

Ch82 

4-04 

These  two  tables  demonstrate  also  the  great  change  and  partial 
displacement  effected  in  the  commercial  relations  of  England. 
A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  scarcely  credible  that  Eng* 
land  should  import  in  a  twelvemonth  (1884)  very  nearly  as  much 
wheat  from  Australasia  as  from  Russia. 

Nor  is  it  less  intereating  to  notice  what  increased  quantities 
of  live  stock,  meat,  cheese,  and  ii&h  England  obtains  from  her 
colonies,  and  especially  from  Canada  and  Australia.  We  quote 
the  following  data  for  comparison  from  the  official  statistics  for 
1884.*  Daring  this  year  139,213  live  oxen  and  bulls,  of  the 
value  of  £3,31G,5()7,  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the 
United  States;  111,424,  of  the  value  of  £2,234,386,  from  the 
Continent;  and  59,054,  of  the  value  of  £1,2G0,4G5,  from  British 
North  America.  Of  live  sheep  and  lambs,  the  Continent  supplied 
853,145,  worth  £1,948,898;  British  North  America,  61,367,  worth 
£127,249 ;  and  the  United  States,  30,317,  worth  £73,237.  The 
most  significant  figures  are  those  connected  wuth  the  imports  of 
dead  animals,  the  transportation  of  which  in  a  fresh  or  preserved 
state  has  been  enabled  by  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry  and 


•  •*  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  1884,"  com- 
piled in  the  Custom  House  from  documents  collected  by  that  department. 
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physics.  In  1884  Great  Britain  imported  in  fresh  mutton,  from 
Australasia  (by  far  the  largest  portion  being  from  New  Zealand), 
304,124  cwts.,  worth  £822,842;  from  Holland,  116,422  cwts., 
worth  £373,096 ;  and  from  the  United  States,  32,229  cwts.,  worth 
£92,802.  Of  bacon,  the  United  States  supplied  1,924,298  cwts., 
worth  £4,371,626 ;  the  Continent,  665,337  cwts.,  worth  £2,035,292 ; 
and  British  North  America,  171,636  cwts.,  worth  £390,773.  Of 
meat,  preserved  otherwise  than  by  salting,  269,853  cwts.,  worth 
£714,947,  came  from  the  United  States;  128,569  cwts.,  worth 
£309,197,  from  Australasia;  13,967  cwts.,  worth  £36,057,  from 
British  North  America ;  and  19,573  cwts.,  worth  £228,713,  from 
the  Continent.  Of  cheese,  England  imported  976,190  cwts., 
worth  £2,479,908,  from  the  United  States ;  589,237  cwts.,  worth 
£1,496,564,  from  British  North  America;  and  368,335  cwts., 
worth  £915,462,  from  the  Continent ;  Australasia  also  contributed 
a  small  quantity  (2,800  cwts.,  of  the  value  of  £7,900)  to  the 
English  market.  Of  cured  or  salted  fish,  258,354  cwts.,  worth 
£464,268,  came  from  British  North  America;  178,109  cwts., 
worth  £433,113,  from  the  United  States;  and  377,748  cwts., 
worth  £593,058,  from  the  Continent. 

Reviewing,  then,  these  relations  of  England  with  her  colonies 
and  the  United  States,  it  is  clear  that  she  occupies  a  position  in 
the  commercial  world  widely  differing  from  that  of  any  other 
European  State.  We  must  not  forget  that,  if  it  is  really  true 
that  the  New  World  contains  the  life  and  energies  of  the  future, 
England,  standing  as  she  does  with  one  foot  planted  on  the  Old 
World  and  the  other  on  the  New,  combines  the  advantages  of 
both.  On  the  other  hand,  this  double  position  multiplies  infinitely 
the  difficulties  of  governing  her  enormous  empire,  and  increases, 
moreover,  the  dangers  incident  to  her  position  as  well  as  to  her 
policy. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  frame  conjectures  as  to  the  possible  or 
probable  course  of  events ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  have 
shown  that  the  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  her 
colonies  has  increased  since  1870  to  an  extent  which  is  too  little 
regarded  on  the  Continent.  The  future  will  decide  what  effect 
this  unparalleled  growth  in  the  circulation  of  commodities  will 
have  inside  the  vast  economic  territory  of  the  British  Empire, 
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and  what  attitude  will  be  adopted  in  -regard  to  this  question  by 
the  colonies,  some  of  whom  find  it  to  their  interest  at  present 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  protection,  albeit  of  mild  protection,  towards 
the  mother-country. 

It  is  readily  intelligible  that  on  a  question  which  has  a  political 
as  well  as  a  commercial  aspect,  there  should  be  diversity  of 
opinion.  Thus  Imperial  Federation  is  the  watchword  of  those 
who  desire  to  see  the  mother-country  and  her  colonies  drawn 
closely  together  in  a  vast  imperial  and  customs  union,  and  who 
quote  Burke  and  Adam  Smith  to  prove  the  necessity  of  consti- 
tuting for  this  world-wide  empire  a  central  Government  and,  if 
possible,  a  central  Parliament.  A  not  unimportant  movement 
in  this  direction  has  been  made  by  the  Imperial  Federation 
League,  in  which  prominent  politicians  of  England  and  the 
colonies  have  taken  part.  A  diiferent  and,  in  our  opinion,  a 
deeper  judgment  on  this  question  of  union  is  formed  by  those 
who  think  that  community  of  interests,  not  written  constitutions 
or  a  Parliament,  will  ultimately  form  the  bonds  of  federation,  and 
who  would  prefer  to  see  all  eflforts  directed  towards  the  further- 
ance of  this  means. 

We  merely  mention  these  political  and  commercial  schemes  for 
the  purpose  of  adding  that  the  working  classes  are  fully  alive 
to  their  importance.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  annual 
Congress  of  Trades-unions,  held  in  1884  at  Aberdeen,  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  establishing  a  closer  union  between  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies.  A  similar  resolution  was  passed  in  1885 
at  a  Conference  convened  by  the  London  Working-men's  Associa- 
tion, the  terms  of  which  we  quote,  because  they  show  how 
correctly  the  English  working-men  appreciate  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  great  basis  of  English  production  on  which 
they  themselves  stand,  and  the  colonies.  The  Association  resolved, 
that,  "  Considering  how  absolutely  the  industrial  prosperity — nay, 
the  existence — of  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  according  to 
its  actual  rate  of  increase,  depends  upon  the  maintenance  and 
continued  growth  of  our  external  trade, — and  considering,  more- 
over, how  largely  (under  the  present  extreme  industrial  competi- 
tion and  prohibitive  fiscal  policy  of  foreign  countries)  an  external 
trade  in  products  of  British  manufacture  is  dependent  on  our 
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colonial  markets,  this  Conference  recognises  the  vast  importance 
and  imperative  necessity  of  establishing  forthwith  an  inseparable 
fiscal  and  political  union  or  federation — analogous  to  that  of  the 
United  States — between  the  mother-country  and  her  cololiies,  by 
the  complete  abolition  of  all  tariffs  in  restraint  of  free  trade 
throughout  the  empire,  and  by  the  adequate  representation  of 
our  colonies  and  dependencies  (according  to  the  amount  of  their 
civilized  population,  and  their  share  of  imperial  taxation)  in  a 
paramount  Diet  of  Parliament  of  the  whole  empire,  which  would 
constitutionally  be  authorised  to  utilise  and  develop  by  all  needful 
ways  and  means  the  boundless  commercial  and  territorial  re- 
sources of  the  British  commonwealth."  • 

But  the  part  played  by  the  English  workman  in  this  question 
is  a  more  important  one  than  is  expressed  in  resolutions  of  this 
sort.  Among  the  social  institutions  transplanted  from  the  mother- 
country  to  her  colonies,  which  serve  to  strengthen  the  intellectual 
ties  formed  by  a  common  advance  in  culture  and  education,  and 
which,  next  to  the  community  of  material  interests,  constitvite 
the  strongest  guarantees  for  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  are  the 
colonial  branches  of  the  various  working-men's  associations.  In 
this  way  every  working-man  who  goes  out  to  the  colonies  knits 
closer  the  bond  which,  in  the  interests  of  England's  home  labour 
for  the  future,  cannot  possibly  be  knit  too  closely. 

This  grandeur  of  England's  position  has  had  a  corresponding 
effect  on  the  Englishman's  conception  of  the  world  in  general 
It  has  enlarged  his  desires,  widened  his  view,  and  strengthened 
his  activity  and  courage.  It  has  implanted  in  the  people  a 
practical  turn  of  thought,  far  removed  from  all  Utopias,  and 
decisive  as  regards  the  manner  in  which  the  social  problem  is 
being  developed  in  England.  We  have,  therefore,  to  deal  in  Eng- 
land not  only  with  external  relations,  but  also  with  individuals 
wholly  different  from  those  on  the  Continent. 

«  timt%^  15tb  Janaary,  1SS5. 
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SOCIETT  AXD  THE  IXDIVIDCAL. 

8oeud  order  And  indiridaal  enterpriae.—EeelaffimtiMiT  origin  ol  the  Gnildi. — 
PbTsioeracT  and  Commonism  in  Franee. — ^The  Statates  of  Laboorera. — ^In- 
difidaalism  in  En^and. — New  po|Ni]ar  eoneepiioa  of  soeie^. — Garlyle  on 
Work  and  Wages. — Moral  aspect  of  the  qoestion. — ^Lovd  SBiaftesbniy  and 
Canon  Kingsley. — Patient  attitnde  of  the  working  cUwiew. — Social  tendency 
of  thooght  in  En^and.— Growing  recognition  of  the  dotiea  of  the  indi- 
Tidoal  to  society. — Social  elements  of  the  wage  qneetkm. — Biearda — John 
Stoart  Mill.—*'  Habits  and  reqnireoients'*  of  the  working  dasMS.— A  "  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.*^— C^tal  and  Co-operation. — ^Indosirial 
Bemnneration  Conference  in  1885. — Moral  edocation  ol  the  working  climwn 
— Arnold  Toynbee. — Growing  importance  of  the  Land  Qneetion. — ^Tiews 
of  George  and  Wallace. — **  Monieipalisation  *'  of  the  land. 

In  every  economic  epoch  the  same  problem  invariably  recurs. 
The  question  is,  how  to  reconcile  the  interests  and  the  self-seek- 
ing of  the  individual  with  the  interests  and  the  common  welfare 
of  society.  The  individual  is  inclined,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  to 
follow  merely  his  own  advantage,  while  society  scans  with  a 
critical  eye  the  proceedings  dictated  by  purely  personal  motives, 
and  represents  a  moral  order,  intended  to  enable  its  individual 
members,  with  their  rival  aims  and  businesses,  to  co-exist  in 
peace.  The  question,  therefore,  is  always  one  of  the  intervention 
of  a  moral  judgment  and  will,  superior  to  the  individual,  and  act- 
ing as  a  corrective  in  the  sphere  of  private  enterprise.  Hence 
we  invariably  find  in  economic  history  on  the  one  side  the  impul- 
sive business  energy  of  the  individual,  and  on  the  other  a  higher, 
governing  element,  which  operates  to  restrain  but  also  to  educate 
the  individual,  and  which  we  may  term  the  associative  element  of 
economic  life.  In  this  way  a  reciprocal  working  is  established 
between  individual  enterprise  and  social  order.     In  every  epoch 
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of  culture,  though  perhaps  under  varying  forms,  the  one  element 
exercises  on  the  other  an  influence  which  may  be  pernicious  and 
destructive,  but  which  may  also  be  wholesome  and  edifying. 

In  the  consideration  and  right  judgment  of  this  economic  re- 
lation of  individuals  to  society,  great  progress  has  been  made 
since  we  have  comprehended  historically  the  various  changes  it 
has  undergone.  This  method  has  sharpened  our  view  and  shaken 
off  our  prejudices.  No  S3rstem  of  economy  has  ever  recognised  this 
contrariety  and  the  necessity  of  a  higher  means  of  adjustment, 
though  various  ways  have  been  suggested  in  various  quarters  to 
arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The  different  stages  of  transi- 
tion make  it  difficult  to  form  a  proper  judgments  Periods  of  "  organ- 
isation "  alternate  with  periods  of"  disorganisation  "  ;  intervals  of 
suffering  with  seasons  of  comparative  calm  and  compromise. 

•  As  regards  the  preponderance  of  the  social  element  in  relation 
to  the  individual,  or  the  reverse,  the  history  of  societ}'  shows  a 
series  of  remarkable  vicissitudes.     The  mediseval  Church,  while 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  individualism,  nevertheless  es- 
tablished, through  her  ordinances  and  her  authority  in  general,  a 
compact  system  of  society,  so  elaborate  and  firmly  settled,  that 
this  idea,  even  at  the  present  day — or  rather  just  at  the  present 
period  of  uncertainty  and  transition — still  exercises  a  powerful 
attraction,  although  the  conditions  that  underlay  it  have  long 
since  disappeared.     It  was  the  ecclesiasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  gave  birth  to  the  Guild,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual were  strictly  limited  and  confined  by  social  and  religious 
ordinances.     Later  on,  when  this  social  system  had  lost  its  essen- 
tially ecclesiastical  basis,  the  State  instead  undertook  to  regulate 
trade  and  commerce,  industries  and  manufactures,  by  means  of 
(Hiiding  or  restricting  precepts  of  everj'  kind,  until  the  gather- 
ing strength  of  individualism  succeeded  in  first  loosening,  and 
then  bursting,  the  old  barriers.     This  individualism  acquired  ulti- 
mately, in   the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  so  powerful  a 
position  throughout  the  whole  Western  world  as  to  outweigh  en- 
tirely the  element  of  association,  and  assert  a  mono|)oly  of  power 
which  inevitably  led  to  a  reaction.     Since  then  the  restoration  of 
the  associative  element  to  its  proj)er  rights  has  formed  the  "social 
problem  '■  for  the  nations  of  Euro|>e. 
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On  the  Continent,  this  cycle  of  change  has  stamped  all  its  vari- 
ous stages  most  sharply  on  the  page  of  history  in  France.  It  was 
there  that  the  Mercantile  System  was  most  nakedly  expressed  ;  it 
was  there  that,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  individual  industry 
was  most  fettered  by  edicts  of  every  kind  ;  but  it  was  there  also 
that  the  reaction  in  favour  of  individualism  stepped  in,  almost 
suddenly,  directly,  and  as  a  matter  of  dogma.  Physiocracy  is  the 
doctrine  of  individualism,  one-sided  as  ever  a  doctrine  was,  inas- 
much ns  it  assumes  that  social  order,  the  necessity  of  which  it 
neither  cared  nor  was  able  to  deny,  underlies  the  exertions  of  the 
individual,  and  that  a  pre-established  harmony  exists  between 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large  and  the  energies  of  the 
individual.  "  C'est  de  Tessence  de  Tordre  naturel  des  soci^t^s 
politiques,"  declares  the  physiocrat  Mercier  de  la  Riviere,  "  que 
Tint^rdt  particulier  d'un  seul  ne  puisse  jamais  §tre  separ6  de  Tin- 
t^ret  commun  de  tons  " ;  and  even  late  in  our  century  he  finds 
an  echo  in  the  words  of  Bastiat,  "  les  int6rets  abandonn^s  &  eux- 
mdmes  tendent  k  des  combinaisons  harmoniques,  &  la  preponder- 
ance progressive  du  bien  g6n6ral."  Extreme,  however,  as  was 
the  transition  from  the  principles  of  Colbert  to  these  ideas,  equally 
extreme  was  the  reaction  experienced  by  the  latter  when  people 
once  perceived  that  the  "  doctrine  "  led  to  the  abandonment  of  all 
social  order  whatsoever.  The  fruit  of  this  reaction  was  French 
Communism,  in  its  way  just  as  one-sided  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
physiocrats.  In  the  "  Phalanstery  "  of  Fourier  individual  interests 
were  to  be  merged  in  those  of  the  community  in  just  as  one-sided 
a  fashion  as  in  Bastiat's  "  Harmonies  Economiques  "  the  interests 
of  the  community  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  individual. 

The  course  of  events  in  England  exhibits  in  the  main  the  same 
circle  of  change.  Edward  III.,  in  his  Statutes  of  Labourers,  was 
able,  while  imposing  strict  limits  on  individualism,  to  reconcile 
the  contradiction  of  which  we  are  speaking  by  enacting  that 
"  reasonable  prices "  should  be  paid  for  food  and  "  reasonable 
wages  "  paid  for  labour  ;  while  Elizabeth,  in  the  famous  legisla- 
tion of  her  reign,  was  forced  to  make  substantial  concessions  to 
the  growing  power  of  individualism,  until  the  latter  acquired  in 
England  also  an  unlimited  sway.  At  the  present  day,  on  the 
contrarj'',  England,  like  the  Continent,  is  ngain  in  the  midst  of  that 
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reactionary  current  which  is  tending  to  impose  on  individualism 
not  indeed  the  old  but  new  restrictions,  resulting  from  the  cir- 
cumstances and  requirements  of  our  time.    It  would  be,  of  course, 
very  tempting  to  pursue  this  parallel  further,  and  to  inquire  in 
what  respects  the  course  of  social  development  in  England  differs 
from  that  on  the  Continent,  notwithstanding  that  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  both  movements  coincide.     In  doing  so  we  should  find, 
especially  as  regards  the  time  when   individualism  was  at  its 
height,  that  social  life  in  England  possessed  a  certain  counter- 
balance in  the  self-government  as  well  as  in  the  strong  religious 
convictions  of  the  people,  and  that  even  the  English  scientific 
view  of  individualism,  candidly  considered,  was  in  no  way  tainted 
with  that  doctrinaire  spirit  of  one-sidedness  which  one  is  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with,  especially  in  Germany.     It  would,  further, 
be  a  subject  of  extreme  interest  to  inquire  what  literary  move- 
ment heralded  that  reaction  against  unlimited  individualism  in 
England,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  among  men  of  learning, 
in  the  press  and  on  the  public  platform,  and  finally  in  Parliament 
and  legislation,  ideas  gradually  cropped  up,  and  proposals  assumed 
a  definite  shape,  which,  taken  collectively,  represent  a  new  con- 
ception of  society  in  the  popular  mind  destined  to  initiate  a  new 
stage  of  civilisation  in  England. 

To  attempt  an  explanation  of  these  questions  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  introduction.  Since,  however,  this  new  conception 
of  society  forms  a  foil,  so  to  speak,  to  all  the  variations  of  the 
social  movement  in  England,  and  must  be  noticed  if  we  are  to 
understand  any  social  institution  or  social  aspiration  now  existing 
in  England,  we  would  endeavour  in  this  introductory  chapter, 
first,  to  give  a  sketch,  but  not  in  any  way  a  full  history,  of  this 
phase  of  thought,  and  secondly,  to  show  what  effect  it  has  had 
on  "  economic  la^'s,"  and  especially  how  far  it  has  stood  what 
will  always  be  the  crucial  test  of  the  English  working-man, — namely 
the  question  of  wages. 

1.  The  revolution  wrought  in  the  views  entertained  by  English- 
men on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  various  classes  of  the  indus- 
trial community  has  not  been  brought  about  by  means  of  politics 
or  doctrine,  but  is  the  fruit  of  a  moral  reaction  against  the  evils 
caused  by  the  one-sided  pursuit  of  industrial  gains,  evils  which 
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afflicted  a  large  portion  of  the  working  classes,  and  weighed  like 
a  nightmare  on  the  conscience  of  the  English  public.  The  first 
outcry  against  these  abuses  came  from  men  of  all  ranks  in  life. 
Their  persistent  warnings  caused  the  nation  gradually  to  awaken 
and  to  recognise  the  duty  of  atoning  for  its  long  neglect.  It  was 
these  men  whose  personal  influence  disseminated  the  moral  ideas 
which  they  represented,  and  whose  practical  example  and  un- 
tiring eflforts,  exerted  in  large  or  small  circles,  embodied  those 
ideas  in  practical  institutions,  quickened  zeal  and  secured  co- 
operation. It  was  they  who  developed  by  their  words  and  ex- 
ample the  fundamental  power  of  implanting  new  ideas  in  other 
men,  and  thereby  exercising  a  reforming  influence  on  their  will 
and  conduct.  After  the  year  1840  this  movement  began  to  ex- 
pand.   Let  us  listen  to  some  of  those  who  took  part  in  it. 

At  that  time  Carlyle,  in  his  "  Past  and  Present,"  thus  addressed 
his  cotemporaries  :  "  The  time  for  levity,  insincerity,  and  idle 
babble  and  play-acting,  in  all  kinds,  is  gone  by ;  it  is  a  serious, 
grave  time.  Old  long-vexed  questions,  not  yet  solved  in  logical 
words  or  parliamentary  laws,  are  fast  solving  themselves  in  facts, 
somewhat  unblessed  to  \)ehold !  This  largest  of  questions,  this 
question  of  Work  and  Wages,  which  ought,  had  we  heeded 
heaven^s  voice,  to  have  begun  two  generations  ago  or  more,  cannot 
be  delayed  longer  without  hearing  earth's  voice.  *  Labour '  will 
verily  need  to  be  somewhat  *  organised,'  as  they  say, — God  knows 
with  what  difliculty.  Man  will  actually  need  to  have  his  debts 
and  earnings  a  little  better  paid  by  man ;  which,  let  Parliament 
speak  of  them  or  be  silent  of  them,  are  eternally  his  due  from 
man,  and  cannot,  without  penalty,  and  at  length  not  without 
death-penalty,  be  withheld.  How  much  ought  to  cease  among  us 
straightway;  how  much  ought  to  begin  straightway,  while  the 
hours  yet  are ! "  Carlyle  is  perhaps  the  strongest  representative 
of  the  literary  view  then  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  England; 
namely,  that  every  social  reform  is  a  moral  reform,  a  reform  of 
the  individual  as  well  as  of  the  community  at  large.  He  appeals 
with  his  cry  of  warning  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  demands  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  and  inward  reform  from  the  workman  as  strictly 
as  from  his  superiors  in  rank.  "  The  cure,"  he  says,  "  if  it  is  to 
be  a  cure,  must  begin  at  the  heart ;  not  in  his  condition  only,  but 
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in  himself  must  the  patient  be  all  changed/'  The  fact  that  the 
Englishman  had  the  moral  strength  to  follow  in  the  main  this 
admonition^  explains  the  progress  he  has  made  in  culture  since 
1839,  the  year  when  Carlyle  wrote  these  words. 

First  of  all,  it  was  the  workman  himself  who  followed  this 
advice.  "  Hence  there  was  at  this  period,"  says  Lloyd  Jones,  an 
old  combatant  from  the  working  classes,  "  what  may  be  called  a 
great  awakening.  National  politics,  industrial  progress,  social 
growths  and  social  neglects  of  various  kinds,  had  been  allowed  to 
take  their  own  course.  There  was  no  provision  for  education, 
no  check  to  speak  of  on  life-destroying  labour,  no  true  recognition 
of  that  in  man  which  struggles  upwards  and  lifts  him  out  of  the 
brute  condition,  giving  him  what  God  has  willed  he  should  have, 
a  life  beyond  and  above  that  of  mere  getting  and  spending.  Men 
had  opened  their  eyes  and  had  seen,  not  their  nakedness  alone, 
but  their  corruption,  their  degradation,  their  rapidly-approaching 
moral  death."  •  In  treating  of  the  working-men's  associations 
we  shall  notice  the  practical  operation  of  this  growing  spirit.  It 
was  the  moral  impulse  given  by  the  pioneers  of  the  movement 
that  created  the  institutions  which  in  their  turn  became  the 
schools  for  educating  later  generations  in  the  same  ideas. 

But  also  the  upper  classes  of  society — whom,  when  they  fail  to 
fulfil  their  duties,  Carlyle  compares  to  "  a  tree  planted  on  preci- 
pices, from  the  roots  of  which  all  the  earth  has  been  crumbling  " — 
followed  the  same  course,  prepared  and  trained  in  the  principles 
of  self-government,  of  which  for  centuries  they  had  been  the 
leaders.  A  few  shining  representatives  stand  out  from  their 
ranks  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement.  The  name  of 
Shaftesbury  is  well  known  on  the  Continent.  The  speeches  he 
has  delivered  since  1838,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  are 
clarion  calls  addressed  to  the  moral  conscience  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  especially  to  the  fellow-members  of  his  own  class^ 
"  The  vast  proportion  of  the  evils,"  he  declared  in  a  reply  to  the 
Lancashire  Short-time  Committee,  in  1842,  "which  affect  and 
endanger  this  country  is  not  ascribable  to  physical  or  commercial 

•  ••  Progrens  of  the  Working  C1m«,"  1S32-18G7,  by  J.  M.  Ludlow  and  Lloyd 
Jonas,  London,  1867,  p.  87. 
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causes — these  may  have  their  inflaence,  bat  in  the  main  the  mis- 
chief is  to  be  traced  to  a  moral  origin.  Over  a  large  surface  of 
the  industrial  community  man  has  been  regarded  as  an  animal, 
and  that  an  animal  not  of  the  highest  order ;  his  loftiest  faculties, 
when  not  prostrate  are  perverted,  and  his  lowest  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  wealtl;i.  Women  and  children 
follow  in  the  train  of  ceaseless  toil  and  degrading  occupation,  and 
thus  we  have  before  us  a  mighty  multitude  of  feeble  bodies  and 
untaught  minds,  the  perilous  materials  of  present  and  future 
pauperism,  of  violence  and  infidelity.  .  .  ."  But  in  the  same 
speech  he  was  able  already  to  perceive  the  common  work,  which 
was  then  in  its  beginning,  in  respect  to  the  social  problem. 
"  Political  differences  are  suppressed,  and  parties  of  all  com- 
plexions aspire  to  and  may  claim  an  equal  share  in  vindicating 
the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  character  of  the  nation.  Nor  may 
we  forget  our  deep  obligations  to  the  public  press,  which  both 
in  the  capitcd  and  in  the  provinces  exhibited  a  spectacle  neither 
seen  nor  imagined  in  any  country  but  this,  the  spectacle  of  the 
journals  of  extreme  opinions  and  discordant  principles  combining 
to  sustain  a  public  man  because  they  believed  that,  with  no  private 
purposes  of  his  own,  he  was  engaged  in  an  honest  endeavour  for 
the  public  good."  Still  more  confidently  did  he  express  himself 
on  this  subject  two  years  later.  "  I  dare,"  he  said,  "  to  hope  for 
better  things — for  restored  affections,  for  renewed  understanding 
between  master  and  man,  for  combined  and  general  efforts,  for 
large  and  mutual  concessions  of  all  classes  of  the  wealthy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  welfare,  and  specially  of  the  labouring 
people.  It  may  not  be  given  to  me  to  pass  over  this  Jordan  ; 
other  and  better  men  have  preceded  me,  and  I  entered  into  their 
labours  ;  other  and  better  men  will  follow  me  and  enter  into  mine ; 
but  this  consolation  I  shall  ever  continue  to  enjoy — that,  amidst 
much  injustice  J  and  somewhat  of  calumny,  we  have  at  last  lighted  such 
a  candle  in  England  as,  hy  Ood^s  blessing,  shall  never  be  put  out." 

We  will  conclude  this  series  of  quotations  with  a  passage 
written  by  Canon  Kingsley.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  as 
exponents  of  Christian  sociology,  preached  so  successfully  the 
gospel  of  duty.  Soon  after  186U  he  was  already  able  to  observe 
a  good  deal  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  general  condition  of 
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society  by  the  co-operation  of  the  upper  classes.  In  the  preface 
to  "  Alton  Locke,"  addressed  to  the  Undergraduates  of  Cambridge, 
he  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows:  "For  thirty  years  past 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  all  shades  of  opinion  have  been  labouring 
for  and  among  the  working  classes  as  no  aristocracy  on  earth 
ever  laboured  before;  and  do  you  suppose  that  all  that  labour 
has  been  in  vain  ?  that  it  has  bred  in  the  working  classes  no 
increased  reverence  for  law,  no  increased  content  with  existing 
institutions,  no  increased  confidence  in  the  classes  socially  above 
them  ?  If  so,  you  must  have  as  poor  an  opinion  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  upper  classes  as  you  have  of  those  of  the  lower." 

The  foregoing  remarks  may  perhaps  give  a  notion  how  the 
co-operation  of  efforts  originating  from  classes  socially  different, 
but  directed  to  the  same  end,  prepared  the  way  for  the  new  con- 
ception of  society.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  this  respect 
is  the  slow  and  gradual  recognition  of  the  new  ideas.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  classes,  from  whom  sacrifices  would  be  demanded 
through  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  passive  attitude  of  the 
State,  explain  why  a  struggle  of  many  years  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment was  needed  to  consummate  the  final  change  of  views.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  opposition,  the  practical  results  were  only 
slow  and  gradual.  In  such  a  course  of  things  the  danger  is  that 
reform  can  never  ripen,  since  those  who  are  most  closely  inter- 
ested in  the  reform — in  other  words,  those  who  hope  that  it  will 
better  their  position — either  cannot  or  will  not  wait.  That  such 
was  not  the  case  in  England,  and  that  this  slowly-completed  pro- 
cess was  not  interrupted  by  any  violent  revolution,  is  exclusively 
the  merit  of  the  English  workman.  The  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  earlier  generation  of  working-men  purchased  the 
progress  of  their  successors  of  to-day,  and  even  now  the  English 
workman  quietly  endures  all  the  uncertainties  and  hardships  of 
the  present,  in  the  hope  that,  by  slowly  but  steadily  pushing 
onwards,  he  may  bequeath  to  his  children  a  good,  and  possibly 
to  his  grandchildren  a  still  better,  future.  Often,  no  doubt,  he 
seems  to  be  impatient,  and  his  im])atience  vents  itself,  but  hitherto 
he  has  alwa^-s  returne<l  to  his  habit  of  (iiiiet  labour,  and  derived 
confidence  for  the  future  from  the  nticcesses  he  has  gradually 
achieved.   This  patient  behaviour  hns  exj»osed  him  to  much  bitter 
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criticism  from  German  and  international  Socialists  ;  but  it  is  due 
to  a  characteristic  deeply-rooted  in  the  English  workman  in 
common  with  all  the  sons  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  namely,  the 
iron  tenacity  wherewith  he  clings  to  his  personal  independence, 
which  it  is  his  pride  to  have  preserved  through  periods  of  hard- 
ship and  oppression. 

The  reason  why  the  working-man's  question  has  been  seriously 
grappled  with  in  England,  is  not  because  the  working-man  has 
appealed  to  the  State,  but  because  the  English  nation  has  made 
this  question  their  own.  One-sided  interests,  asserted  in  a  one- 
sided manner,  may  bring  about  in  a  State  great  changes,  upheavals, 
and  displacements  of  social  strata,  and  even  revolutions,  but  they 
will  leave  unsolved  all  those  questions  which  postulate  a  change 
in  the  opinions,  the  collective  judgment,  and  the  attitude  of  society 
at  large.  The  Humanistic  movement  and  the  Reformation,  the 
Mercantile  System  and  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  are  examples 
of  how  the  entire  range  of  a  nation's  ideas  was  enriched  by  new 
material,  how  that  material  filled  the  thoughts  and  judgments  of 
a  whole  epoch,  revolutionized  the  entire  sphere  of  intellect  and 
action,  created  a  literature  and  policy  of  its  own,  and  gave  a  new 
form  to  society  and  life, — in  a  word,  introduced  a  new  era  of 
civilization.  The  social  "  idea "  now  prevailing — if  we  may  so 
designate  the  problem,  how  to  reconcile  the  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  the  working  classes  with  the  new  methods  of  pro- 
duction based  on  machinery  and  large  industries — has,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  although  originating  in  causes  essentially  similar, 
made  its  appearance  in  the  various  States  of  Europe  in  very 
diflferent  manners.  In  those  countries  where,  possibly  from  the 
exaggerated  views  of  theorists,  or  from  any  other  cause,  that  idea 
has  continued  to  represent  the  interests  of  one  class  alone,  it 
has  no  doubt  gained  adherents,  roused  opponents,  and  influenced 
politics  and  legislation ;  but  it  has  never  succeeded  in  becoming, 
80  to  speak,  a  new  life-blood  for  the  age,  permeating  all  the  arteries 
of  the  nation,  and  shaping  all  its  thoughts  and  energies  anew.  It 
has  never  been  more  than  partially  understood,  and  has  had  only 
a  partial  influence  on  human  action.  It  has  become  a  great  power, 
but  a  power  which  has  stepped  uninvited  into  the  conflicts  of  the 
day,  and  embittered  instead  of  allaying  or  adjusting  them. 
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In  England,  the  social  idea  is,  theoretically  speaking,  decidedly 
in  its  infancy,  and  least  a  matter  of  principle,  though  it  appears 
to  have  acquired  there  a  broader  basis  than  in  any  other  country. 
This,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is,  in  the  first  place,  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  already  at  an  early  period — it  may  be  dated 
from  the  passing  of  the  first  Factory  Act  in  1833 — attempts  of 
a  practical  kind  were  made  to  remove  some  of  the  evils,  and 
that  men  of  all  ranks  were  to  be  found  who  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  opening  to  the  working  classes  at  least  a  share  of  the 
civilization  enjoj^ed  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  unshaken 
religious  faith  of  the  English  nation  has  contributed  immensely 
to  the  universal  application  of  social  ideas,  and  confirmed  the 
truth  of  Laveley's  remark,  that  the  Christianity  of  Penn  and 
Washington  formed  a  better  cement  for  the  foundations  of  a  State 
than  the  philosophy  of  a  Vergniaud  or  a  Mirabeau.  Furthermore, 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  in  literature  and  the  press  has  made 
the  English  nation  familiar  with  the  necessity  of  a  social  reform 
in  all  directions.  And  lastly,  the  very  efforts  made  to  obtain  this 
reform  have  exhibited  in  England,  as  in  no  other  country,  a  series 
of  continual  compromises  with  existing  relations,  inclinations, 
opinions,  and  even  prejudices,  and  thus  gained  adherents  in  circles 
which  elsewhere  still  continue  to  hold  aloof.  This  much  is  certain, 
that  the  social  idea  in  England  no  longer  takes  the  shape  of  pay- 
ments made  in  instalments,  and  at  the  demand  of  the  working- 
men,  but  has  become  a  general  standpoint,  from  which  society 
and  the  State  weigh  and  determine  the  position  of  the  working 
classes  in  relation  to  all  questions  that  agitate  the  nation,  whether 
of  education,  health,  industry  and  trade,  law  or  taxation,  not  in- 
deed for  such  as  stand  with  noise  and  urgent  clamour  at  the  door, 
but  for  those  who  sit  as  brethren  at  the  council-table,  and  repre- 
sent quietly  and  confidently  their  interests,  which  are  recognised 
on  all  sides.  In  this  way  the  social  idea  in  England  is  not  that 
acid  and  corroding  element,  so  to  speak,  that  Socialism  is  on  the 
Continent,  but  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  organism  of 
society,  not  acting  as  a  solvent  to  its  existing  forces  and  sapping 
their  |>ower,  but  assimilating  itself  with  them,  and  preparing  their 
gradual  reformation. 

It  appears  to  us  ho|)eles8  to  think  of  sohnng  what  is  called  the 
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social  problem  until  a  nation,  as  a  whole,  has  learnt  to  think 
socially  on  the  subject.  England's  superiority  lies  in  this,  that 
she  is  nearer  this  goal  than  the  Continent  is. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  seems  plain  that  it  is  impossible  to 
define  in  any  single  phrase  the  entire  purport  and  bearings  of 
this  social  tendency  of  thought.  No  doctrine  in  England,  like 
the  German  so-called  theory  of  surplus  value,  has  yet  formed  a 
school  in  literature  or  even  in  politics,  but  the  working  classes 
have  been  left  at  liberty  to  put  forward  what  they  consider  their 
legitimate  claims  to  a  share  in  the  general  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  advocate  those  claims  with  all  their  innate  energy 
and  independence.  Of  the  justice  of  these  claims  in  general  the 
public  has  become  convinced,  and,  be  their  realisation  near  or 
distant,  has  stamped  them  with  a  recognition  which,  as  being 
based  on  the  practical  progress  and  success  achieved  by  all  those 
concerned  in  them,  has  been  accepted  as  the  starting-point  of 
further  development.  People  in  England  hitherto  have  done  very 
little  in  the  way  of  theoretical,  but  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
practical  Socialism,  thanks  to  an  active  exhibition  of  Christian 
sympathy.  "  Communism  means  barbarism,  but  Socialism  means, 
or  wishes  to  mean,  co-operation  and  community  of  interests,  sym- 
pathy, the  giving  to  the  hands  not  so  large  a  share  as  to  the 
brains,  but  a  larger  share  than  hitherto,  in  the  wealth  they  must 
combine  to  produce, — means,  in  short,  the  practical  application 
of  Christianity  to  life,  and  has  in  it  the  secret  of  an  orderly  and 
benign  reconstruction."  • 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  development  is  wholly 
placid  and  peaceful.  The  universal  recognition  so  readily  con- 
coded  to  the  claims  of  the  working  classes,  is  not  of  itself  enough 
to  solve  a  number  of  questions  which  deeply  affect  the  interests 
of  one  or  the  other  part  of  the  industrial  community.  Powerful 
and  diverging  forces  accordingly  confront  each  other,  but  these 
forces  do  not  exhaust  themselves  in  an  aimless  struggle.  Work- 
ing, we  might  say,  at  one  and  the  same  point,  but  in  different 
directions,  they  move  it  steadily  on  in  the  line  of  a  resultant  in 
the  parallelogram  of  forces.     During  the  last  ten  years,  it  is  true, 

*  Mr.  Lowell's  address  at  the  fiirmiDgham  Midland  Institute,  October  Ctb,  1884. 
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the  influence  of  foreign  Socialistic  doctrines,  particularly  those  of 
Marx  and  Lasalle,  has  undoubtedly  increased ;  and  the  heads  of 
many  have  been  turned  by  the  example  of  the  Socialistic  measures 
adopted  by  Continental  States.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  all 
this  will  only  strengthen  the  one  force  in  the  parallelogram,  with- 
out manifesting  that  seemingly  incurable  schism  which  has  been 
created  in  other  countries  by  the  Socialism  of  mere  doctrinaires. 
We  must,  therefore,  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  if  we  meet 
in  England  with  the  most  diverse  and  extreme  views  and  schemes 
as  to  the  future  trtructure  of  society.  These  views  and  schemes 
swarm,  so  to  speak,  round  the  real  kernel  of  the  matter,  which  is 
this,  that  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  individual 
impulse,  and  the  selfish  pursuit  of  personcd  advantage,  are  stronger 
and  keener  there  than  in  any  other  country,  nevertheless  in  her 
legislation,  in  the  new  form  of  self-government,  and  in  her  volun- 
tary institutions,  based  on  the  principle  of  self-help,  a  direction 
has  been  taken  leading  to  a  new  organisation  of  society,  in  which 
a  new  equilibrium  will  be  established  between  the  individual  and 
the  community.  This  thought  is  strikingly  expressed  by  a  modem 
English  writer  in  the  following  words :  "  The  individual,"  says 
Mr.  Cunningham,  "  who  follows  his  own  interest,  without  regard 
to  the  Family  or  the  State,  is  always  a  social  danger ;  and  a  self- 
seeking  which  is  absolutely  unlimited  by  a  regard  for  these 
institutions  cannot  be  the  basis  of  a  permanent  civilisation  ;  only 
in  a  well-established  and  highly-organized  society  can  such  indi- 
vidualism be  suffere<l  to  exist  at  all."  • 

2.  The  practical  results  obtained  by  this  intellectual  movement 
in  England  are  obvious  to  the  observer.  The  working  of  the 
English  working-men's  associations  reveals  them  in  various  ways. 
We  will  consider  at  present  only  the  question  of  wages. 

Whoever  pictures  to  himself  the  progressive  condition  of  Eng- 
land and  the  growth  hitherto  of  her  national  income,  and  observes 
how  at  the  same  time  the  wage-income  of  the  working  classes  has 
risen,  will  involuntarily  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Adam  Smith, 
that  "  it  is  in  the  progressive  state,  while  the  society  is  advancing 
to  the  further  acquisition,  rather  than  when  it  has  acquired  its  full 

*  *'  Growtli  of  Engliih  Industry  and  Commerce/'  p.  2ul. 
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complement  of  riches,  that  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  seems  to  be  the  happiest  and  the 
most  comfortable."  •  At  first  sight  one  might  suppose  that  out 
of  the  vast  reservoir  of  national  wealth,  into  which  flow  the 
profits  of  trade  and  industry,  and  of  home  and  colonial  produc- 
tion, all  classes  of  the  industrial  community,  and,  therefore,  the 
working  classes  also,  would  be  now  more  abundantly  supplied 
than  formerly,  inasmuch  as  the  contents  of  that  reservoir  increase 
from  one  decennium  to  another.  But  we  should  be  falling  into 
the  errors  of  the  wage-fund  theory,  were  we  to  ascribe  the  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  national  income,  as  regards  the 
working  classes,  so  far  as  that  distribution  has  been  effected 
already  or  may  be  effected  in  the  future,  to  this  increase  of  pro- 
duction alone.  It  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
workman  has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  play,  next  to  those 
economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand  which  ultimately  regulate 
the  standard  of  wages,  a  new  social  element — namely,  the  require- 
ments of  a  higher  state  of  life  and  culture.  This  is  the  Archi- 
medean point,  not  from  which  the  present  social  structure  will  be 
lifted  from  its  hinges,  but  from  which  an  impulse  will  be  given 
for  a  complete  readjustment  of  all  its  relations. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  English  have 
ever  overlooked  the  social  elements  of  the  wage  question.  Even 
Ricardo  is  not  open  to  this  charge.  As  is  well  known,  he  calls 
the  "  natural  price  of  labour  "  that  price  "  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  labourers,  one  with  another,  to  subsist  and  to  perpetu- 
ate their  race,  without  either  increase  or  diminution  " ;  whilst 
the  market  price  of  labour,  according  to  his  view,  is  **  the  price 
which  is  really  paid  for  it,  from  the  natural  operation  of  the 
proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand."  If,  therefore,  according 
to  his  theory,  the  market  price  of  labour  exceeds  its  natural 
price, — that  is  to  say,  if  the  price  actually  paid,  as  regulated  by 
supply  and  demand,  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  necessary  means  of 
subsistence, — then  the  position  of  the  workman  is  decidedly 
favourable,  though  it  contains  at  the  same  time  the  germ  of  a 
relapse,  his  very  prosperity  tending  to  increase  the  population, 

*  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  i.  chap.  viii.  p.  133,  ed.  1817. 
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and,  by  thus  multiplying  the  sources  of  supply,  to  cause  a  fresh 
depression  in  wages,  falling  frequently,  in  consequence  of  the 
reaction  itself,  below  the  level  of  the  necessary  means  of  subsis- 
tence. The  net  result,  therefore,  of  Ricardo's  theory  is  this,  that 
the  market  price  of  labour,  in  other  words,  the  amount  of  wages 
actually  paid,  "  oscillates  like  a  pendulum  "  about  the  line  repre- 
sented by  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  and  is  the  result 
of  a  law  which  excludes  human  will  and  operates  like  a  law  ot 
nature,  like  a  kind  of  economical  law  of  gravitation,  continually 
dragging  down  the  working  classes  to  the  level  of  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life. 

And  yet  Ricardo  himself  did  not  mistake  the  social  element  in 
the  wage  question.  "  It  is  not  to  be  understood,"  he  says,  "  that 
the  natural  price  of  labour,  estimated  even  in  food  and  neces- 
saries, is  absolutely  fixed  and  constant.  It  varies  at  different 
times  in  the  same  country,  and  very  materially  differs  in  different 
countries.  It  essentially  depends  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
peitple.  An  English  labourer  would  consider  his  wages  under 
their  natural  rate,  and  too  scanty  to  support  a  family,  if  they 
enabled  him  to  purchase  no  other  food  than  potatoes,  and  to  live 
in  no  better  habitation  than  a  mud  cabin ;  yet  these  moderate 
demands  of  nature  are  often  deemed  sufficient  in  countries  where 
'  man's  life  is  cheap,'  and  his  wants  easily  satisfied.  Many  of 
the  conveniences  now  enjoyed  in  an  English  cottage  would  have 
been  thought  luxuries  at  an  earlier  period  of  our  history'."  • 
Thus  he  declares  plainly  that  the  regulation  of  wages  is  subject 
to  the  operation  of  another  element  besides  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  But,  as  economic  theories  in  England  are  at  all  times 
simply  the  reflection  of  existing  realities,  and  the  English  work- 
man, at  the  time  when  Ricardo  wrote,  had  not  the  power  to  make 
his  interests,  which  consist  in  the  prominent  assertion  of  the 
social  element  in  the  wage-question,  prevail,  those  interests  were 
obscured  in  real  life,  and  became  even  in  theory  a  neglected 
quantity. 

Half  a  century  later  the  facts,  and  with  them  the  theories,  had 
changed.     That  altered   tendency  of  thought,  of  which  we  are 
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speaking,  had  found  powerful  expression.  England's  greatest 
economical  theorist  of  recent  days,  John  Stuart  Mill,  lived  to  see 
the  awakening  of  the  working  classes,  their  union  into  powerful 
organizations,  their  resolute  efforts  to  attain  a  higher  standard  of 
life,  and  the  success  which  those  efforts  achieved.  When  speak- 
ing of  the  economic  laws  that  regulate  their  wages,  he  takes 
account  of  the  working-man's  wishes,  his  claims  and  his  require- 
ments in  respect  of  culture.  He  devotes  the  fourth  book  of  his 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy  "  to  describing  the  connection 
between  economical  and  social  progress,  and  his  standpoint  is 
characterised  by  the  fact  that  in  this  portion  of  his  work  he  does 
not  speak  of  the  influence  of  industrial  progress  on  society,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  dwells  on  the  influence  of  the  progress  of  society 
on  production  and  distribution.  He  seeks  to  show  that  a  society 
in  which  man's  power  over  nature  and  the  security  of  person  and 
property  are  increasing,  and  the  "  business  capacity  "  of  work- 
men, combined  for  large  undertakings,  is  being  trained  and 
developed,  may  accomplish,  concurrently  with  the  increase  of 
production  and  accumulation  of  capital,  another  and  a  new  distri- 
bution of  national  wealth.  Mill  rightly  starts  with  the  premiss 
that  it  is  wrong  to  consider  economical  facts  simply  as  fixed, 
immutable  quantities,  and  in  this  way  to  examine  their  inter- 
dependence,— in  other  words,  the  laws  of  production,  of  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  and  labour,  of  population  and  of  ground-rents, 
— as  though  their  relations  were  permanently  settled ;  but  that 
along  with  the  study  of  these  economic  statics  must  go  a  study  ot 
economic  dynamics ;  namely,  an  inquiry  into  the  results  furnished 
by  an  observation  of  economical  facts  in  their  changes  and  natural 
development,  in  motion  as  well  as  in  equilibrium, — in  a  word,  into 
the  relative  position  of  landlords,  capitalists,  and  labourers  in  the 
state  of  progressive  civilization  which  England  now  enjoys.  Mill 
is  therefore  clearly  convinced  that  the  purely  economic  relation 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  therefore  between  supply  and 
demand,  is  only  one  regulator  of  wages,  and  that  another  is  at 
work  beside  it,  which  he  terms  the  "  habits  and  requirements  " 
of  the  working  classes. 

These  habits  and  requirements,  sanctioned  as  they  have  been 
since  his  time  by  the  ratifying  verdict  of  the  nation,  have  be- 
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come  a  social  power  which  exercises  a  strong  influence  on  the 
question  of  wages.  That  question  has  consequently  assumed 
materially  more  importance  in  connection  with  the  process  of 
production,  and  occupies  in  that  respect  a  very  different  position 
at  the  present  day  to  that  which  it  held  when  Ricardo  wrot«. 

Industrial  production  in  England  depends  on  the  poasibility 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets.  In  the  days  before  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws  the  other  conditions  of  national  production  were  as 
follows.  An  artificial  price  of  wheat,  protected  by  duties,  com- 
manded a  high  rent  and  a  low  purchasing  power  of  wages.  The 
ordinary  profit  in  industrial  enterprise  was  high,  and  was  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  labour.  As  to  the  rate  of  wages,  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  was  pressed  to  the  utmost,  and  there  was 
little  or  no  margin  between  the  income  of  the  working  classes 
and  their  "  necessary  means  of  subsistence."  If  one  of  the  links 
in  this  chain  received  a  blow,— if,  for  example,  the  trade  hali 
miscalculated  in  respect  of  foreign  consumption  or  foreign 
competition,  or  profits  had  been  impaired  by  technical  or 
commercial  mistakes, — the  loss  by  no  means  always  fell  on  the 
responsible  party,  but  the  shock  was  felt  on  all  sides,  and  it  was 
the  workman  who  was  the  hardest  hit,  since  he  not  only  suffered 
a  reduction  of  wages,  but  also  lost  his  employment.  But  since 
the  English  workman  is  gradually  seeking  to  bring  the  social 
regulator — his  requirements  in  point  of  culture — to  bear  on  the 
question  of  wages,  he  will  assuredly,  in  so  doing,  place  a  certain 
check  on  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand.  The  higher  habits 
and  requirements  of  the  working  classes,  the  higher  "  standard  of 
life  "  on  which  they  are  insisting,  are  far  from  being  the  simple 
result  of  favourable  conditions  in  i*espect  of  wages ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  these  habits  and  requirements  constitute  a  limit  which 
the  combined  will  of  the  working-man  is  seeking  to  impose  on  a 
reduction  of  his  wages. 

The  question  above  all  is  as  to  an  object  ire  standard  for  the 
^^ habits  and  requirements"  which  the  English  workman  is  at 
present  asserting.  Such  a  standard  alone  can  secure  the  univer- 
sal recognition  of  his  standpoint.  In  spite  of  many  errors  and 
mistakes  the  English  workman  has  kept  to  this  objective  standard 
iu  his  requirements,  and  has  found  a  happy  formula  to  express  it. 
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What  the  English  workman  of  to-day  requires  is  to  be  able  to 
marry  and  set  up  a  household,  to  live  in  health  and  decency,  to 
give  his  children  a  suitable  education,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  against  old  age,  sickness,  or  accident.     He  wishes  to  have 
access  in  his  spare  hours  to  the  means  of  enlarging  his  knowledge 
and  cultivation,  so  as  to  work  in  his  sphere  for  the  welfare  of  his 
class.     Family,   education,   provision  for  the  future,   the    self- 
government  of  his  associations — these  words  contain  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  "  habits  and  requirements,"  equally  far  removed 
from  a  socialistic  Utopia  as  from  indolent  submission  to  a  hard 
lot.     The  life  of  English  workmen,  even  in  the  higher  grades,  is  a 
serious  one.  The  best  among  them — who  not  only  take  care  of  their 
families,  but  uphold  the  interests  of  their  class,  keep  the  others 
together,  and  form  the  cement  of  those  associations  and  unions  to 
which  their  fellow-workmen  are  so  deeply  indebted — lead  a  life 
the  sole  variety  of  which  consists  in  their  passing  from  one  form 
of  work  to  another,  from  their  work  in  the  factory  to  their  work 
in  the  club  or  at  the  desk.     The  artisans  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  the  north  of  England   in   particular — the   untiring 
workmen  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Northumber- 
land— are  patterns  of  this  kind.     They  form  the  picked  troops  of 
the  entire  army  of  English  workmen — men  who   have   trained 
their  comrades  to  a  moral  consciousness  of  what  they  not  only 
may  but  must  demand.    "A  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work" 
— so   runs   the   formula  in  which  this  standpoint  is  comprised. 
Originating  from  the  trades-unions,  it  constitutes  now,  so  far  as 
the  wage  question  is  concerned,  the  fundamental  programme  of 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  labour  in  England — a  programme  also 
which  is  generally  accepted   by  modern   economical   science  as 
containing  not  only  the  elements  of  the  wage  question,  but  also 
an  ethical  postulate.      This  formula  is  a  right  one,  because  it 
expresses  not  merely  what  the  English  workman  demands  as  his 
riqkt^  but  what  he  undertakes  as  his  corresponding  obligation ; 
the  "  fair  day's  wages  "  are  consequent  and  conditional  upon  the 
"  fair  day's  work."     Thus  the  demand  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
moral  claim ;  and  this  moral  standpoint  constitutes  the  strength 
of  the  working  classes  in  the  struggle  for  higher  wages.     Now 
the   postulate  contained  in  this  formula  leads   to  the  practical 
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endeavour  to  make  the  price  of  wages  as  constant  a  quantity  aa 
possible.  Hitherto,  as  we  know,  not  only  has  it  been  a  variable 
quantity,  but,  whenever  a  miscalculation  occurred  in  the  great 
process  of  production,  the  payment  of  wages  has  been  terminated 
altogether  by  a  dismissal  of  the  workmen.  But  the  actual  raising 
of  wages,  no  less  than  these  efforts  to  make  wages  a  constant 
quantity  in  the  process  of  production,  must  naturally  cause  a 
displacement  in  the  entire  chain  of  those  economical  conditions 
which  regulate  the  production  itself.  In  fact,  the  efforts  mads 
in  this  direction  by  the  English  workman,  and  especially  by  the 
trades-unions,  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  English  production, 
in  point  of  cost,  profits,  and  ability  to  compete.  This  reaction 
explains  further  why  those  efforts  formerly  encountered  such 
stubborn  opposition,  and  why  those  who  were  foremost  in  making 
them  were  represented  as  the  enemies  of  England's  greatness  and 
power.  But  all  this  is  now  changed.  The  English  workman  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  social  element  of  the  wage-question 
into  general  recognition,  and  converting  it,  at  least  partially,  into 
a  practical  reality. 

The  manner  in  which  the  rise  of  wages  in  England  has  reacted 
on  production,  as  well  as  on  profits  and  prices,  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  demonstrate  in  detail.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  endeavour  also  to  explain  how  the  progressive  improvement 
and  adaptation  of  machinery  has  effected  a  saving  on  another 
point  in  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  how  the  higher  working 
capacities  of  the  English  workman,  which  are  mainly  the  fruit  ol 
his  better  way  of  living,  have  more  than  repaid  the  increased 
cost  of  that  living,  and  given  a  start  to  England  as  compared 
with  most  of  her  competitors,  which  has  compensated  again  for 
the  rise  in  wages.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  show  how  the 
working-man  has  attained,  or  has  a  prospect  of  shortly  attaining, 
the  object  expressed  in  his  formula  of  "  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a 
fair  day's  work." 

In  saying  that  the  raising  of  wages  is  the  object  of  the  English 
workman,  we  must  add  at  once  that  it  is  his  nearest  object.  His 
common-sense  is  directed  to  this  object,  because  he  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  strength  and  time  to  the  nearest  attainable  aim,  but 
not  to  a  mere  theory.     Still,  the  theoretical  view  of  wages,  even 
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in  England,  and  especially  since  the  days  of  Mill,  has  taken  a» 
large  horizon  ;  it  seeks  to  read  the  future,  and  to  discover  therein 
a  new  system  of  relations  between  the  working  classes  and 
national  production.  We  quote  from  Mill's  "  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  "  a  passage  bearing  on  this  point : — 

"  When  co-operative  societies  shaU  have  sufficiently  multiplied, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  but  the  least  valuable  workpeople  will 
any  longer  consent  to  work  all  their  lives  for  wages  merely ;  both 
private  capitalists  and  associations  will  gradually  find  it  necessary 
to  make  the  entire  body  of  labourers  participants  in  profits. 
Eventually,  and  in  perhaps  a  less  remote  future  than  may  be  sup- 
posed, we  may,  through  the  co-operative  principle,  see  our  way 
to  a  change  of  society,  which  would  combine  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  individual  with  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
economical  advantages  of  aggregate  production;  and  which, 
without  violence  or  spoliation,  or  even  any  sudden  disturbance 
of  existing  habits  and  expectations,  would  realize,  at  least  in  the 
industrial  department,  the  best  aspirations  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  division  of  society  into  the  in- 
dustrious and  the  idle,  and  effacing  all  social  distinctions  but 
those  fairly  earned  by  personal  services  and  exertions.  Associa- 
tions like  those  which  we  have  described,  by  the  very  process  of 
their  success,  are  a  course  of  education  in  those  moral  and  active 
qualities  by  which  alone  success  can  be  either  deserved  or 
attained.  As  associations  multiplied,  they  would  tend  more  and 
more  to  absorb  all  workpeople,  except  those  who  have  too  little 
understanding,  or  too  little  virtue,  to  be  capable  of  learning  to 
act  on  any  other  system  than  that  of  narrow  selfishness.  As  this 
change  proceeded,  owners  of  capital  would  gradually  find  it  to 
their  advantage,  instead  of  maintaining  the  struggle  of  the  old 
system  with  workpeople  of  only  the  worst  description,  to  lend 
their  capital  to  the  associations ;  to  do  this  at  a  diminishing  rate 
of  interest,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  even  to  exchange  their  capital 
for  terminable  annuities.  In  this,  or  some  such  mode,  the  exist- 
ing accumulations  of  capital  might  honestly,  and  by  a  kind  of 
Bpontaneous  process,  become  in  the  end  the  joint  property  of 
all  who  participate  in  their  productive  employment — a  trans- 
formation which,  thus  effected,  would  be  the  nearest  approach 
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io  social  jnstice,  and  the  most  beneficial  ordering  of  industrial 
affairs  for  the  universal  good  which  it  is  possible  at  present  to 
foresee."  • 

From  this  passage  we  can  see  how  closely  even  the  advanced 
theoretical  opinions  of  Mill  correspond  with  existing  facts,  and 
how  widely  in  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  schemes  of 
continental  Socialists,  however  much  they  may  resemble  them 
in  their  aims.  We  meet  with  the  same  tendency  to  keep  to 
practical  ground — to  believe  in  evolutiorij  and  not  in  revolution 
in  economy — in  the  efforts  made  by  the  English  workman.  He 
regards  the  bettering  of  his  wages  as  the  nearest  and  therefore 
most  important  object  to  be  attained,  and  hopes  in  this  way 
gradually  to  accomplish  great  changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  industrial  community,  as  well  as  in  the 
laws  of  the  State.  In  this  sense  must  be  understood  the  experi- 
ments made  with  productive  associations  and  industrial  partner- 
ship; in  this  sense  the  English  workman  also  is  a  Socialist, 
though  he  has  hitherto  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  who  preach  an 
uncompromising  and  sudden  revolution  of  the  existing  economic 
order,  and  whom  he  designates  in  plain  terms  as  Communists. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  picture  of  these  more  advanced  views 
and  schemes  of  social  reformers  in  England  than  by  giving  a 
brief  account  of  a  Conference  held  in  London,  in  January,  1885, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  which  was  composed 
of  delegates  of  a  number  of  Trades-unions,  Co-operative  Societies, 
and  Friendly  Societies,  as  well  as  of  other  associations  for  social 
objects,  and  in  whose  proceedings  a  considerable  number  also 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  representatives  of  social  science,  and 
some  large  manufacturers  and  shipbuilders  took  part.  These 
proceedings  t  are  of  the  utmost  interest  as  regards  the  present 
question,  inasmuch  as  the  -Radical  wing  of  the  working-man's 
party  took  the  lead  in  the  discussion,  and  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  their  various  wishes  public.     The   three  questions 

*  Tol.  ii.  p.  874,  sixth  edition. 
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I>iUw,"  Loodoo,  1S86. 
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around  which  all  the  essays  read  and  speeches  delivered  grouped 
themselves,  were  as  follows : — 

1.  Has  the  increase  of  the  products  of  industry  within  the 
last  hundred  years  tended  most  to  the  benefit  of  capitalists  and 
labourers,  or  to  that  of  the  working  classes,  whether  artisans, 
labourers,  or  others  ?  and  in  what  relative  proportions  in  any 
given  period  ? 

2.  Do  any  remediable  causes  influence  prejudicially  (a)  the 
continuity  of  industrial  employment,  {h)  the  rates  of  wages, 
(c)  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes  ? 

3.  Would  the  more  general  distribution  of  capital  or  land,  or 
the  State  management  of  capital  or  land,  promote  or  impair  the 
production  of  wealth  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  ? 

These  questions  alone  suffice  to  show  that  the  range  of  dis- 
cussion was  not  narrowly  restricted,  but  that  ample  scope  was 
given  for  the  expression  of  extreme  views. 

The  Conference  itself  brought  out  opposite  opinions  into  strong 
relief,  but  at  the  same  time  furnished  rich  materials  to  elucidate 
the  points  at  issue.  The  most  widely  differing  representatives 
of  labour  and  of  social  science  gave  each  their  various  descriptioiis 
of  the  present  state  of  things,  their  comparisons  with  the  past, 
their  proposals  for  the  future.  Views  were  expressed,  which 
showed  a  near  affinity  to,  and  were  directly  influenced  by,  con- 
tinental socialism ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  again  made  evident 
that  a  socialistic  doctrine,  such  as  could  enlist  any  appreciable 
portion  of  workmen  under  its  banner,  did  not  exist  in  England, 
because  the  English  workman  confines  his  thoughts  to  the 
attainable  and  practicable,  and  because  his  leaders,  especially 
those  who  represent  the  great  trades-unions,  will  not  hear  of 
State  help,  and  persist  in  regarding  the  reformation  of  the  system 
of  employment  and  the  development  of  their  institutions  based  on 
the  principle  of  self-help,  as  the  cardinal  point  of  their  endeavours. 

Let  us  hear  first  Mr.  J.  G.  Hutchinson,  a  joiner,  of  Leeds,  in 
an  essay  on  "  Labour  and  its  Reward " :  "  The  old  political 
economy,"  he  says,  "  that  decrees  that  labour  is  a  commodity 
that  must,  equally  with  the  products  of  labour,  be  ruled  by 
supply  and  demand ;  the  old  political  economy  that  ordains  that 
tie  wages  of  labour  will,  in  the   normal   order   of  things,   be 
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determined  by  the  terms  on  which  the  labourer  will  consent  to 
produce,  and  will  constantly  tend  to  a  bare  level  of  subsistence  ; — 
this  doctrine,  that  has  been  a  palliative  to  salve  the  consciences 
of  our  capitalists  and  employers,  must  be  abandoned  as  being 
out  of  date  and  not  in  accordance  with  our  new  religion  of 
humanity.  Man's  labour,  as  the  support  of  his  life,  cannot,  in 
common  fairness,  be  placed  on  a  par  with  a  bale  of  cloth.  If 
the  man  were  as  inert  as  the  bale  of  cloth,  if  he  had  no  require- 
ments, if  he  did  not  need  to  live,  to  be  clothed  and  housed,  then 
their  positions  might  be  identical.  But  so  long  as  the  man  has 
human  aspirations,  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong,  it  is  not  only  unjust,  it  is  cruel,  to  place  his 
labour  as  a  commodity  in  juxtaposition  with  that  of  an  inani- 
mate article,  to  be  ruled  by  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  Besides,  man  in  his  present  position  does  not  stand 
on  equal  ground  with  the  capitalist  in  bargaining  for  employ- 
ment ;  he  cannot,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  '  take  it  or 
leave  it^'  as  he  is  told  to  do.  No ;  the  work  must  be  his  at  one 
price  or  another, — and  oflen,  too  often,  the  man  who  has  the 
giant*8  power,  uses  it  as  a  giant." 

These  are  the  views  long  since  expressed  and  often  repeated  on 
the  Continent,  and  particularly  in  Germany;  only  in  England 
it  has  never  been  deduced  from  them  that  the  State  immediately 
is  to  help,  but  on  the  contrary  that  the  workman  must  help  him- 
self. Mr.  John  Wilson,  a  delegate  from  Durham,  and  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Miners'  National  Union,  who  was  chosen 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament  at  the  election  of  1885,  takes  up  the 
gloves  at  any  rate  against  what  another  speaker  at  the  Con- 
ference had  termed  "  freedom  of  contract,"  and  asks  what  free- 
dom of  contract  could  there  be  between  "  a  highwayman  with 
a  pistol  in  his  hand  and  himself  unarmed,  or  between  a  capitalist 
and  a  workman  dependent  upon  his  day's  toil  for  his  day's 
living."  After  this  comparison,  however,  a  rare  exhibition  of 
class  hatred  in  England,  he  immediately  added  that  he  did  not 
&Hk  that  the  law  should  step  in,  and  as  with  a  knife  divide  the 
£1,<XU  of  the  capitalist,  and  give  him  a  share.  "As  by  the  force 
of  co-operation,  and  by  the  power  of  their  unions,  miners  had 
worked  their  way  to  the  advantageous  position  they  now  held, 
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80  in  the  future  they  would  work  at  their  social  amelioration 
hy  their  oum  efforUP 

Not  less  characteristic  are  the  remarks  made  by  Miss  Edith 
Simcox,  the  delegate  of  a  dressmakers'  union,  in  an  essay  read 
at  the  Conference  on  the  "  Loss  or  Gain  of  the  Working  Classes 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century."  She  verges  on  that  social 
ideology  which  has  hitherto  been  seldom  met  with  in  England, 
but  does  not  dispute  the  fundamental  feature  of  all  social  efforts 
in  this  country, — namely,  the  demand  for  gradual  development. 

"  A  social  war,"  she  says,  "  would  not  right  the  wrongs  which 
a  state  of  social  or  economic  war  has  produced  ;  but  a  revolution 
may  yet  be  effected  in  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  com- 
munity, which  wiU  find  its  expression  in  a  radical  reformation 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  economic  world.  What  we 
want  is,  on  the  part  of  the  many,  more  wisdom  in  discerning, 
more  firmness  in  demanding,  their  just  rights ;  on  the  part  of 
the  few,  more  wisdom  in  discerning,  more  courage  in  discharging, 
their  just  obligations.  Each  step  forward  on  either  side  will 
make  the  next  step  easier  for  both,  and  as  the  few  and  the  many 
draw  together,  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  will  cease 
to  be  that  between  workers  and  spenders.  There  will  always  be 
a  few  whom  the  democracy  will  delight  to  honour  above  the 
rest ;  but  these  few  will  be  those  whose  services  to  the  common 
good  outweigh  and  outnumber  the  services  of  their  fellows,  not 
those  whose  only  cleverness  is  to  have  appropriated  to  them- 
selves the  largest  share  of  the  collective  earnings." 

We  purposely  cite  here  the  most  extreme  opinions  expressed 
at  the  Conference,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  line  followed 
by  the  most  extreme  wing  of  the  so-called  working-man's  party 
in  England.  To  this  party  Professor  Beesly  belongs,  who,  in  his 
essay  on  the  "  Education  of  Public  Opinion,"  •  writes  as  follows  : 
"  No  serious  improvement  will  take  place  in  the  continuity  of 
employment,  or  the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  well-being  of  the 
working  classes,  until  the  public  opinion  treats  the  wealth  of  the 
capitalist  as  a  fund  entrusted  to  him  by  society,  to  be  administered 
for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  more  especially  of  that  particular 

•  Page  216. 
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group  of  workers  for  which  he  is  responsible.  I  say  his  wealth, 
not  his  capital.  The  introduction  of  the  latter  word  does  but 
obscure  the  truth  that  the  whole  of  his  wealth  is  entrusted  to 
him  for  the  special  purpose  above  mentioned,  and  not  merely 
that  particular  portion  of  it  which,  according  to  Adam  Smith, 

*  he  expects  to  afford  him  a  revenue  ' ;  or,  according  to  Ricardo, 

*  is  employed  in  production  ' ;  or,  according  to  Mill,  *  is  destined 
to  supply  productive  labour  with  the  shelter,  protection,  tools, 
and  materials  which  the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and  otherwise 
maintain  the  labourer  during  the  process.'  Looked  at  from  the 
social  point  of  view  (and  any  other  point  of  view  is  here  repudi- 
ated as  misleading),  this  wealth  is  entrusted  to  him,  not  simply 
for  production,  but  for  production  securing  adequate  comfort 
and  dignity  to  the  producers,  including  himself,  he  being,  as 
it  were,  the  managing  partner  for  the  rest.  There  need  be  no 
fear  that  public  opinion  will  ever  grudge  him  such  reasonable 
superiority  in  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  as  befits  his  position, 
as  long  as  the  industrial  co-operation  which  he  superintends  is 
carried  on  wisely  and  prosperously.  But  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  support  of  the  co-operators  in  as  much  comfort  and 
dignity  as  the  state  of  the  trust  fund  will  permit  is  the  first 
charge  upon  it ;  and  that  they  must  not  be  pinched  as  long  as 
the  trustee  has  carriages,  horses,  handsome  furniture,  a  cellar 
of  wine,  and  a  staff  of  domestic  servants.  The  larger  profits 
made  during  good  years,  instead  of  being  used  for  a  reckless 
expansion  of  the  business,  or  an  increased  scale  of  personal 
expenditure,  are  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  a  reserve  fund 
for  providing  continuous  employment  and  a  steady  rate  of  wages 
in  bad  times.  It  may  be  asked  in  what  respect  our  ideal  capi- 
talist of  the  future  will  differ  from  the  manager  of  a  co-operative 
society  of  the  present  day  ?  Chiefly  in  this.  He  will  not  be  an 
elected  officer,  subject  to  removal,  and  more  or  less  fettered  by 
his  electors.  He  will  be  the  hereditary  capitalist — as  he  is  now, 
administering  his  wealth  according  to  his  free  discretion — as  he 
does  now.  Only  he  will  be  judged,  and  he  will  judge  himself, 
by  a  different  standard  of  duty.'' 

We  have  quoted  this  last  passage  because  in  many  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland  we  ourselves  have  found  similar  views 
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expressed,  with  all  their  consequences,  even  among  large  em- 
ployers of  labour,  but  especially  among  the  younger  generation 
of  such  employers.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  even  these 
most  advanced  exponents  of  social  science  in  England  display 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  English  tendency  of  mind, — 
namely,  reliance  on  self-exertion,  the  awakening  of  the  moral 
conscience,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  gradual  development. 

The  sketch  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  these  new  ideas 
would,  however,  be  very  incomplete  if  we  failed  to  refer  expressly 
to  a  question  we  have  already  touched  upon.  We  have  said  that 
the  English  workman  is  fully  conscious  that  his  new  rights 
involve  new  obligations.  The  great  successes  achieved  by  the 
working  classes  in  England  are  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that 
the  education  of  those  classes  to  a  higher  grade  of  culture  has 
kept  pace  with  the  struggle  for  higher  wages.  Many  years 
ago  the  workmen  of  Paisley,  in  an  address  to  their  employers, 
very  rightly  said  that  whatever  circumstances  lowered  the  moral 
level  of  a  group  of  workers  lowered  equally  their  wages,  and  that 
whatever  raised  that  level  put  the  workers  in  a  position  to  obtain 
higher  wages. 
\  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  English  literature,  which  for  the 

last  few  decades  has  been  full  of  the  question  of  the  distribution 
of  the  national  income  between  the  employers  and  employed,  that 
it  has  carefully  abstained  from  the  dangerous  habit  of  speaking 
exclusively  of  the  rights  of  the  lower  classes.  It  has  consequently 
been  avowed  that  the  moral  law  which  is  to  influence  the  rela- 
tions between  masters  and  workmen,  has  a  double  and  reciprocal 
sanction ;  in  other  words,  that  the  right  to  demand  higher  wages 
can  be  acquired  only  by  admitting  the  duty  of  spending  those 
higher  wages  in  a  proper  manner.  What  the  late  Arnold  Toynbee 
says  on  this  point,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution 
in  England,  accurately  expresses  an  idea  which  is  constantly  put 
before  the  English  workman,  which  he  has  laid  to  heart,  and 
which  has  helped  immensely  to  counteract  one-sided  assertions : 
"  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  human  nature,  as  it  is  now, 
will  always  remain  the  same.  We  have  reason,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  suppose  that  employers,  under  the  influence  of  the  wider 
and  deeper  conceptions  of  which  I  have  spoken,  may  be  willing 
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to  forego,  in  the  struggle  for  the  division  of  wealth,  some  part 
of  that  share  which  would  come  to  them  if  they  chose  to  exert 
their  force  without  restraint.  It  may  be  said,  *  This  is  chimerical ; 
human  nature  will  be  the  same,  and  always  has  been  the  same.' 
This  I  deny,  and  I  instance  that  great  change  of  opinion  which 
took  place  in  England  with  regard  to  slavery.  If  such  a  rapid 
change  could  take  place  in  our  moral  ideas  within  the  last 
hundred  years,  do  not  you  think  it  possible  that  in  the  course  of 
another  hundred  years  English  employers  and  English  workmen 
may  act  upon  higher  notions  of  duty  and  higher  conceptions  of 
citizenship  than  they  do  how  ?  1  am  not  speaking  to  employers 
alone.  The  matter  is  as  much  in  the  hands  of  the  workman  as 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  employer.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
the  distribution  of  wealth ;  it  is  a  question  of  the  right  use  of  wealth. 
You  know  only  too  well  that  many  working-men  do  not  know 
how  to  use  the  wages  which  they  have  at  the  present  time.  You 
know,  too,  that  an  increase  of  wages  often  means  an  increase  of 
crime.  If  working-men  are  to  expect  their  employers  to  act  with 
larger  notions  of  equity  in  their  dealings  in  the  labour-market, 
it  is  at  least  rational  that  employers  should  expect  that  workmen 
will  set  about  reforming  their  own  domestic  life.  It  is  at  least 
reasonable  that  they  should  demand  that  working-men  shall 
combine  to  put  down  drunkenness  and  brutal  sports.  High  wages 
are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  No  one  wants  high  wages  in  order 
that  working-men  may  indulge  in  mere  sensual  gratification.  We 
want  higher  wages  in  order  that  an  improved  material  condition, 
with  less  of  anxiety  and  less  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future,  may 
enable  the  working-man  to  enter  on  a  purer  and  more  worthy 
life.  So  far  from  high  wages  being  an  end  in  themselves,  we 
desire  them  for  the  workman  just  in  qrder  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  that  engrossing  care  for  every  shilling  and  every 
penny  which  engenders  a  base  materialism.  Therefore,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  of  wages,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  insist  that  you 
cannot  separate  it  from  the  whole  question  of  life."  • 

Thus  the  new  social  tendency  of  thought,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  remark,  that  another  and 

*  Pftges  175, 176. 
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hi^er  conceptfon  of  duties  in  respect  of  the  relmtioiis  between 
labour  mud  capital  is  g^fnTTtg  ground  thron^ont  Tlng^and^  and 
finding  dailj  more  Tigorons  eiqireaaon  in  associated  life^  in  self- 
gOTemmenty  and  in  tke  legislation  of  the  State.  In  the  bosom 
of  the  "KngHsh  economic  order  of  the  present  day  lies  a  new 
economic  theorr,  iHiich  has  not  indeed  been  ret  formulated 
anywhere,  bat  in  which  in^x^tant   piugieaa  has  alreadj  been 


This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  refer  briefij  to  another  question 
which  is  beginning  to  play  a  great  part  in  England,  and  which 
actively  occupies  the  labouring  daasesL  We  mean  the  land 
qmoHom.  This  moTement  also  manifests  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  England  of  to-day,  the  desire  to  admit  the  great  masses  of 
the  working  classes  to  a  share  in  those  healthy  conditions  and 
comforts  of  life  which  are  enjoTed  in  such  abundance  bv  the 
middle  classes. 

Landed  property  in  England  is  now  confronting  the  second 
assault  made  upon  it  in  the  course  of  this  century.  The  first 
proceeded  from  the  capitalists  and  manu^turers,  the  present 
one  proceeds,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  working-men.  The 
tendency  and  aim  of  these  attacks  are.  however,  rerv  different. 
The  first  attack,  in  which  the  assailants  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, was  directed  against  the  com  duties  and  the  ground-rents 
guaranteed  through  their  means  by  the  State.  That  class  of  society 
which  represents  the  interests  of  industrial  prodt  perceived  very 
early  that  the  workman  is  paid  not  in  money  but  in  commodities, 
and  they  succeeded  in  uniting  the  low  standard  of  the  cost  of 
production  with  the  inevitable  increase  of  wages,  by  obtaining 
the  unlimited  importation  of  cheap  food  from  abroad,  and  thus 
raising  the  intrinsic  value  of  wages  without  having  to  put  their 
hands  into  their  own  pockets.  The  present  assaults  on  landed 
property  are  mainly  caused,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  pressure 
of  an  ever-growing  population,  by  the  tying  up  of  landed  property 
in  England,  and  the  restrictions  which  make  it  difficult  and  expen- 
sive to  acquire  land ;  but  in  their  theoretical  basis,  as  well  as  in 
the  so-called  practical  schemes  put  forward  by  their  authors,  they 
go  far  beyond  the  previous  agitation.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  move- 
ment solved  indeed  a  portion  of  the  bread  question  at  the  expense 
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of  the  landlord,  bnt  owing  to  the  general  economic  expansion  in 
England,  the  latter  did  not  remain  nncompensated  for  the  loss 
he  had  smtained :  the  present  movement,  on  the  contrary,  strikes 
at  the  roots  of  landed  property  altogether. 

The  land  question,  started  already  by  the  Chartists  in  a  radical 
spirit,  treated  since  the  time  of  HUll,  as  a  subject  of  orthodox 
national  economy,  in  a  friendly  spirit  of  reform,  and  incorporated 
since  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881  into  a  practical 
measure  of  State,  is  now  the  topic  of  the  liveliest  discussion  in  all 
circles,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  working-man.  It  is  as  if 
all  socialist  ideas,  which  hitherto,  in  respect  of  moveable  capital, 
have  been  subject  to  a  strict  and  self-imposed  restraint  in  Eng- 
land, had  launched  at  once  their  concentrated  forces  on  the 
existing  form  and  tenure  of  landed  property.  At  every  working- 
man's  congress  the  land  question  crops  up  for  discussion  ;  it  is 
canvassed  from  various  standpoints  in  a  host  of  pamphlets,  and  it 
unquestionably  now  engrosses  to  a  large  extent  the  thoughts  of 
the  labouring  classes.  An  English  Land  Restoration  League, 
a  Scottish  Land  Restoration  League,  an  Irish  Land  Restoration 
League,  a  Land  Nationalisation  Society,  a  Land  Law  Reform 
League,  and  a  Highland  Land  Law  Association  are  all  actively 
engaged  in  proposals  of  reform;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League  has  undertaken  to  defend 
the  existing  relations.  The  entire  movement  is  undoubtedly 
assuming  larger  dimensions  from  day  to  day,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion seems  pressing  forward  to  a  solution,  as  did  that  of  political 
reform  in  1832,  or  the  free-trade  movement,  which  was  ter- 
minated in  1846.  The  most  widely-differing  views  are  entertained, 
and  the  most  different  schemes  put  forward.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
in  80  far  easy  to  survey  the  movement  in  its  entirety,  as  there 
are  two  distinct  and  mutually  antagonistic  aims  pursued.  The 
movement  may  be  traced  directly  to  two  books,  which  have 
had  an  extraordinary  influence,  and  around  which  group  them- 
selves almost  all  the  ideas  now  current  on  the  subject.  These  are 
Henfy  George's  well-known  book  on  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and 
Alfred  Russell  Wallace's  "  Land  Nationalisation :  its  Necessity 
and  its  Aims." 

The  first-named  work  is  already  well-known  on  the  Continent. 
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Henry  George  seeks  to  justify,  on  grounds  of  political  economy 
as  well  as  abstract  right,  the  revolution  which  he  holds  to  be 
necessary  in  the  land  question.  On  both  these  heads  his  line  of 
argument  may  be  traced  to  very  simple  conclusions.  Making 
use  of  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent,  he  endeavours,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  prove  that  low  wages  are  caused  by  high  rents, 
and  that  the  real  opposition,  therefore,  lies  not  between  labour 
and  capital,  wages  and  profits,  but  between  labour  and  landed 
property,  wages  and  rents.  Now  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  population,  the  improvements  in  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, and  speculative  purchases  of  land,  rents  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  rise,  wages,  for  the  same  reasons,  have  a  constant 
tendency  to  fall.  Beside  this  economical  deduction,  he  places 
another,  based  on  abstract  right.  The  only  exclusive  title  to 
property  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  title  of  the  producer.  A  man  has 
no  property  but  what  he  produces.  Land  and  soil  can,  therefore, 
never  become  private  property,  because  it  is  a  free  gift  of  Nature. 
Moveable  and  immoveable  property  are  false  distinctions  of 
lawyers; "the  natural  antitheses  are:  wealth  and  land,  property 
and  nature.  Occupatio  and  implanlatio  are  not  sufficient  titles 
for  the  acquirement  of  immoveable  property.  Mr.  Gqorge  then 
proceeds  to  state  the  practical  consequences  of  these  views.  He 
demands  a  nationalisation  of  the  land,  that  is  to  say,  the  State- 
management  of  the  entire  landed  property  in  the  nation ;  and  he 
would  accomplish  this  by  providing  that  the  State  should  absorb 
the  ground-rents  by  means  of  taxation.  The  propositions  con- 
tained in  this  book  are  indefensible  on  first  principles,  but  they 
arrest  attention  from  a  certain  elevation  of  thought  and  an 
attractive  style.  No  book  has  been  more  widely  read  by  the 
working  classes  during  the  last  few  years. 

Theoretically,  Mr.  Wallace  takes  his  stand  on  exactly  the  same 
ground.  This  writer  has  gained  a  hearing,  though  to  a  far  less 
extent  than  Mr.  George,  mainly  by  his  re-advocacy  of  an  ideal 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship,  already  foreshadowed  by  Mill, 
and  by  his  attempts  to  convince  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  system,  by  comparing  the  conditions  of 
land  tenure  in  Great  Britain  with  those  on  the  Continent.  The 
nationalisation  of  the  land,  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  argument. 
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is  his  handle  for  constructing  a  kind  of  right  of  landlordship  for 
the  State,  while  dividing  the  land  itself  into  portions  measured 
by  acres,  and  granting  it  to  what  he  describes  as  "  occupying 
owners."  Thus  the  two  divergent  elements  of  his  scheme  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  State-management  of  landed  property  in 
the  aggregate,  and  on  the  other,  the  establishment  of  a  kind 
of  peasant  proprietorship  by  dividing  landed  property  into 
shares. 

With  the  purely  agricultural  aspect  of  this  question  we  have 
here  no  concern.  In  two  respects,  however,  the  land  question  is 
one  that  immediately  affects  the  industrial  workman.  The  Uto- 
pian idea  of  splitting  up  the  land  into  small  peasant  holdings 
differs  widely  from  the  scheme  of  enabling  the  working  classes 
to  obtain,  either  for  use  or  possession,  small  pieces  of  ground  near 
their  dwellings,  a  possibility  at  present  denied  to  them,  except  in 
a  comparatively  few  places,  owing  to  the  exclusive  and  restricted 
conditions  of  land  tenure  in  England.  Practical  experiments 
have  already  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  made  with  success.  Yet  this  can  only  be  feasible  with  re- 
gard to  certain  classes  of  industrial  workmen  and  under  peculiar 
conditions.  For  if  this  system  were  to  become  general,  the 
English  labourer  would  have  to  acquire  the  taste  and  skill 
possessed  by  the  French  to  enable  him  to  cultivate  the  soil 
in  addition  to  his  regular  employment, — a  transition  he  would 
perhaps  find  it  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  those  people 
suppose  who  regard  the  change  as  a  new  piece  of  fortune  for 
him  ;  while,  moreover,  it  would  be  extremely  doubtful  whether 
such  a  change  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  his  general  way  of 
life.  For  the  English  workman's  habits  are  essentially  urban. 
It  is  just  the  more  highly  educated,  more  industrious,  and  more 
aspiring  portion  of  their  members  who  have  hitherto  employed 
their  leisure  hours  in  adding  to  their  technical  skill  and  know- 
lc<i^e,  or  taking  part  in  the  business  of  their  various  associations, 
in  enlarging  the  range  of  their  ideas  by  the  study  of  books  and 
newspapers,  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  advancement  of 
thf-msolvcs  and  their  fellow-workmen, — a  tendency  which  they 
would  only  neglect  to  their  own  loss  and  detriment. 

Far  more  general  importance,  on  the  contrar}',  attaches  to  the 
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question,  By  what  means  the  varions  municipalities  can  be  en- 
abled, by  acquiring  land,  to  obtain  space  for  the  establishment  of 
healthy  quarters  for  the  working  classes.  The  recent  Acts  con- 
cerning working-men^s  dwellings,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  revert  in  the  course  of  this  introduction,  constitute  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction.  At  any  rate,  the  ^  municipalisation 
of  the  land,"  to  use  a  phrase  applied  to  this  movement,  stands 
within  nearer  and  more  practicable  distance  than  the  '^  national- 
isation of  the  land." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  State,  Self-Qovernment,  and  Self-Help. 

Horal  cause  of  changes  in  the  State  system. — Self-government :  Municipal  and 
SoeiaL — State-interference  and  laistez  faire. — England  and  the  Continent 
compared. — Peenliar  conditions  of  State-action  in  England.— Co-operation 
of  Tolnntaiy  self-governing  associations. — Their  importance  in  this  respect. 

1.  L^gulative  a$td  Adminittrative  Action  of  the  State : — Growth  of  Fac- 
tory legislation  sinoe  1833.— The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1878.— Its 
administration  and  working. — Vigilant  attitude  of  the  Trades-onions. — 
Alkali,  etc.,  Works  Begnlation  Act,  1881.— Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872, 
— Metalliferoas  Mines  Begnlation  Act,  1872. — Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
1854-1880. — Civil  and  criminal  relations  of  labour. — Question  of  Contract 
of  Service. — Blaster  and  Servant  Act,  1867. — Employers  and  Workmen 
Act,  1875. — Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875. — Laws  re- 
lating to  Arbitration.— Employers*  Liability  Act,  1880. — Its  working  and 
•ffecls. — Employers*  Inanrance  Companies. — Action  of  the  Trades-unions. 
— Payment  of  wages  in  public-honses. 

9.  Old  and  New  Self'Oovemment : — The  old  magisterial  system. — Changes 
introduced  by  establishment  of  large  industries. — Increased  requirements 
of  modem  administration.— Inadequacy  of  the  old  system.— Local  Boards 
and  Oovemmant  supervision. — The  Poor-law  Union. — Public  Health  Act, 
1848.— Establishment  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board. — Advantages  of  the 
new  system. — National  Education  and  the  Working  Classes. — Dark  features 
of  sodal  life. — Beformatories  and  Industrial  Schools. — Public  Health  Act, 
1875. — Effects  of  sanitary  legislation.— Improvement  of  Working-men*8 
dwellings. — Centralisation  of  the  new  system. — Division  of  administrative 
labour. — Co-operation  of  the  Government. 

8.  Sel/'Qovemment  of  the  Working  Clauei  .'—Problems  left  to  the  Work- 
ing-men*s  Associations. — Advantages  of  freedom  of  association  in  England. 
— Self-reliance  and  mutual  confidence  displayed  in  Working-men*s  Associa- 
tions.— Publicity  of  their  proceedings.— Enlargement  of  their  aims. — Their 
eharaeter  as  voluntary  institutions — Their  tendency  to  centralisation. — 
Development  of  oflBcial  organism.— State  supervision  and  voluntary  effort. 
— Social  guarantees  against  revolutionary  change.— Increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction.— Countervailing  advantages  enjoyed  by  England.— Adjustment  of 
labour  relations  a  source  of  strength  in  future  competition. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  endeavoared  to  show  how  what  is  called 
the  social  element  in  economic  life  has  been  strengthened  in 
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onr  time  by  the  moral  consciousness  pf  the  nation,  which  will 
lead,  and  in  part  has  already  led,  to  a  wide-spreading  revolution 
in  the  relations  of  the  various  classes  of  the  industrial  com- 
munity and  in  economic  laws.  That  this  movement  has  altered 
also  the  relations  of  the  State  to  society  is  obvious.  The  prac- 
tical recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  English 
industries  has  created  entirely  new  conditions  of  life  for  the 
working  classes,  which  necessitate  a  readjustment  of  their  rela- 
tions to  the  community  at  large,  points  forcibly  also  to  recon- 
structive changes  in  the  sphere  of  English  State-life. 

To  review  and  examine  these  reconstructive  changes  is  not 
easy,  for  they  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  in  any  way  complete. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  every  stage  in  a  nation's  progress 
may  be  termed  a  stage  of  transition,  and  that  no  particular  mark 
or  token  can  therefore  be  affixed  to  any  epoch.  This  is  true, 
however,  only  up  to  certain  point ;  for  undoubtedly  a  nation,  and 
especially  also  the  legislation  of  a  nation,  makes  more  rapid  and 
decisive  strides  at  critical  times  than  in  periods  of  comparative 
calm,  and  it  is  equally  indisputable  that  the  present  is  such  a 
critical  time  for  all  nations  alike.  This  explains  the  fact  that, 
while  the  changes  now  being  effected  in  State  life  in  England 
are  easily  discernible,  their  consequences  cannot  yet  be  reviewed 
with  any  certainty.  Nevertheless,  the  positive  results  of  the  last 
few  decades  suffice  to  point  out  the  direction  pursued  by  the 
State  in  England  with  regard  to  the  new  demands  of  society. 

To  obtain  a  correct  standpoint,  however,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  State  is  not  the  only  embodiment  of  social  order, 
but  that  national  life  in  all  countries  finds  expression  in  other 
forms  besides.  We  refer  to  those  associations  of  individuals  for 
the  attainment  of  objects  differing  in  kind,  but  embracing  com- 
mon interests  and  obligations,  which  may  be  designated  as  self- 
governing  bodies  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Generally 
speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  in  proportion  as  these  spontaneous 
elements  in  a  community  increase  in  strength,  and  in  the  com- 
petence and  willingness  to  exercise  public  administrative  func- 
tions, the  sphere  of  State  action  is  correspondingly  narrowed ; 
and  that  where,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  too  feeble,  incompetent, 
and  unwilling  to  perform  those  functions,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
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viding  for  certain  ansatisfied  requirements  of  national  life  leads 
to  "State  intervention."  This  Self-Govemment  in  the  widest 
sense  is  divisible,  however,  into  two  classes, — namely,  Self-Govem- 
ment properly  so  called,  and  the  voluntary  associations  of  a 
people.  The  first  applies  only  to  those  cases  where  the  State  has 
delegated  its  functions  to  an  administrative  body  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  a  particular  locality.  English 
"Local  Self-Govemment"  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  kind  of 
this  self-government  that  exists.  Even  voluntary  associations, 
however,  may  assume  forms  which  constitute  them  the  represen- 
tatives of  social  order.  Of  course  this  will  not  be  the  case  where 
these  associations  are  simply  the  strengthened  expression  of  a 
one-sided  interest,  of  the  selfishness  of  a  class  or  group  of  persons. 
But  where,  on  the  other  hand,  they  gradually  discard  this  lower 
and  narrow-minded  form,  and  divest  themselves  of  their  one- 
sided character,  where  they  cease  to  regard  themselves  as  mere 
centres  of  seli-interest,  and  impose  obligations  on  their  members, 
pursuing  a  social  object  in  properly  constituted  administrative 
forms,  they  approach  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  regular  self- 
governing  bodies,  supplement  those  bodies,  and,  together  with 
them,  constitute  those  forms  of  social  order  which  stand  outside 
the  strict  sphere  of  State  mechanism,  but  the  importance  of 
which  must  be  rightly  appreciated  to  enable  one  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  the  action  of  the  State  at  a  given  time  and  in  a  given 
society. 

Every  nation,  in  the  course  of  its  history,  amid  struggles  and 
experiments,  discovers  at  length,  under  the  guiding  influence  of 
great  rulers  or  statesmen,  the  formula  of  public  law  which  denotes 
the  relation  of  the  State  to  these  various  bodies.  It  is  this  tha ; 
constitutes  the  form  of  State-Government  and  legislation,  which 
finds  expression  not  only  in  the  administrative  functions  peculiar  to 
the  State,  but  also  in  the  legally-recognised  action  of  local  self- 
government  and  of  voluntary  bodies,  as  well  as  in  the  co-operation 
of  all  three  factors.  What  practical  shape  these  forms  assume 
among  a  people  at  a  certain  time  is  a  question  to  be  determined 
not  by  any  theory,  but  only  by  the  relative  power  and  capacity 
of  development  j>o8sesscd  by  the  various  self-governing  bodies. 
All  theory  on  this  point  is  mere'  abstraction  founded  on  given 
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circumstances,  and  can  only  serve  as  a  guide  when  some  void  or 
other  is  apparent  in  these  mutual  relations.  Where  the  social 
energies  of  individuals  are  comparatively  weak,  theory  will  rightly 
push  the  State  into  the  foreground ;  where  they  are  strong,  the 
contrary  will  be  the  case.  "  It  is  not  possible,"  says  Thorold 
Rogers,  "  to  define  the  precise  limit  at  which  laissez-faire  ends  and 
the  action  of  Government,  parliamentary  or  municipal,  begins. 
The  efficiency  of  spontaneous  and  independent  actions  varies 
with  the  subject,  the  community,  perhaps  the  age."  * 

The  legislation  and  administration  of  the  central  power  of  a 
State  comprise,  therefore,  only  one  part  of  the  great  task  to  be 
performed ;  the  other  part  depends  on  the  spontaneous  energies 
inherent  in  the  people,  and  both  parts  must  work  in  harmony 
together,  unless  serious  defects  of  management  of  one  kind  or 
another  are  to  occur.  If  we  compare  the  relations  of  these  two 
elements  at  the  present  day  with  those  that  existed  only  a  few 
decades  ago,  we  must  at  once  admit  that  an  important  displace- 
ment has  taken  place  in  favour  of  State  interference.  The  same 
cycle  of  change  which  we  noticed  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  in- 
troduction in  connection  with  the  historical  relations  of  economic 
order  to  individualism,  is  found  repeated  in  the  historical  rela- 
tions of  the  State,  as  the  most  important  representative  of  econo- 
mic order,  to  its  subjects.  State  influence,  once  so  preponderating 
and  all-pervading  thoughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  yielded  to  a 
great  restriction  of  its  sphere  of  action,  only  to  resume  in  recent 
days  its  former  tendency  to  expand.  The  course  of  this  develop- 
ment in  England  differs  from  that  on  the  Continent  in  the  fact 
that  the  spontaneous  energies  of  Englishmen  imposed  much  ear- 
lier and  much  narrower  restrictions  on  State  action  than  was  the 
case  abroad ;  but  it  is  again  assuming  at  the  present  day  a  con- 
tinental phase  by  the  extension  of  this  State  action.  The  different 
manner  in  which  this  movement  has  shaped  itself  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  is  a  subject  which  here  we  can  only  briefly 
point  out. 

Uncer  th3  Tudors  strong  analogies  can  be  perceived  between 

*  Address  deliyered  at  the  SooiaI  Science  Congress  at  Haddersfield,  9th  Octo- 
ber, 1888. 
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England  and  the  Continent,  as  regards  the  relations  of  the  State 
to  society,  inasmuch  as  there,  as  well  as  here,  the  Government  at 
that  time  undertook  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  people.  After  that 
time,  however,  the  course  of  national  life  in  England  more  and 
more  diverged  from  that  on  the  Continent.  The  "  glorious  Revo- 
lution "  of  1688  formed  the  decisive  and  final  turning-point.  The 
dethronement  of  the  Stuarts  put  an  end  to  those  ideas  of  absolute 
monarchy  of  which  Hobbes,  a  generation  before,  had  been  so 
stout  a  champion.  When  Bolingbroke,  in  the  eighteenth  century 
gave  expression  in  his  "  Patriot  King  "  to  the  idea  of  a  monarch 
ruling  over  the  heads  of  parliamentary  parties,  of  a  personal 
kingship,  a  "  paternal  government,"  his  views  were  merely  the 
echo  of  a  time  which  was  rapidly  fading  into  oblivion.  While  on 
the  Continent  the  State  is  continually  developing  into  something 
outside  of  and  above  the  nation,  entrusted,  nay,  overburdened 
with  the  task  of  supporting  the  whole  community,  and  acting  as 
the  political  and  economical  guardian  of  the  masses,  the  State  in 
England  is  content  to  grasp  only  a  few  attributes  of  power,  and 
delegates  to  self-governing  bodies  all  those  functions  which  con- 
stitute paternal  government  on  the  Continent.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  and  the  Continent  present 
two  totally  different  pictures.  On  the  Continent  we  perceive  an 
enlightened  Absolutism,  penetrating  deeply  all  relations  of  society; 
in  England  we  see  a  people  who,  whether  in  larger  or  smaller 
centres  of  administration,  are  essentially  self-governing. 

We  do  not  remind  our  readers  of  this  familiar  contrast  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  People 
in  England  have  certainly  sacrificed  the  fate  of  the  weaker 
elements  of  the  nation  and  the  comfort  of  living  nnder  State 
care  ;  but  while,  under  the  paternal  care  and  guardianship  of  the 
Continent,  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  people  must  neces- 
sarily be  stunted,  the  English  nation  has  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing an  unbroken  energy,  a  self-dependence  and  a  self-confidence, 
which  form  the  basis  of  her  entire  system  of  administration. 
From  these  few  remarks  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  that  if  the  State 
in  England  is  beginning  to  interfere  again  actively  in  social  rela- 
tions, it  is  doing  so  under  conditions  wholly  different  from  those 
on  the  Continent.     It  is   those   peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
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English  nation,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  that  form  the 
foundations,  in  the  first  instance,  of  her  strong  substructure  of 
self-government,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  of  a  large  number  of 
voluntary  institutions,  which  minister  to  public  objects  and  com- 
plete the  fabric.  We  have  already  said  that  in  modem  and  most 
recent  days  the  development  of  voluntarily  associated  life  in 
England  has  been  absolutely  gigantic.  It  embraces  all  relations 
of  life,  and  has  grappled  with  social  problems  with  a  strength 
and  power  of  initiative  unparalleled  elsewhere. 

To  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  action  of  the  State,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  of  the  central  Government  in  England,  it  is 
indispensable  to  examine  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the 
regular  self-governing  bodies,  as  well  as  of  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions in  that  country.  State-action,  self-government,  and  the 
various  associations  based  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  self-help, 
particularly  those  working-men's  associations  which  have  already 
been  brought  into  a  legal  form,  constitute  a  network  of  adminis- 
trative regulations  and  independent  institutions,  each  fitting  into 
and  supplementing  the  other,  and  in  the  co-operation  of  which 
lies  the  secret  of  social  progress  in  England. 

If,  then,  we  see  the  State  at  present  growing  more  active,  and 
enlarging  its  sphere  of  action  under  the  pressure  of  wants  not 
satisfied  in  any  other  way,  are  we  justified  at  once  in  concluding 
that  the  two  other  elements  of  power — namely,  self-government 
and  the  voluntary  associations — are  declining  in  importance,  and 
becoming  too  feeble  and  crippled  for  coping  with  the  social  tasks 
and  requirements  of  the  present  day  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  by  considering  the 
working-men's  associations  as  one  of  the  most  important  adjuncts 
to  the  system  of  State-life  in  England,  and  as  indicating  the 
relations  of  the  working  classes  to  society.  At  present  we  pro- 
pose to  give  merely  a  brief  summary  of  the  new  relations  assumed 
by  the  Government,  the  self-governing  bodies,  and  the  voluntary 
associations  in  regard  to  social  problems  and  to  one  another. 

1.  Legislative  and  Administrative  Action  of  the  State. 

The  Government  in  England  has  directly  intervened  in  two 
ways  in  the  development  of  the  working  classes:   on  the  one 
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hand,  by  creating  new  and^kportant  departments.for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  workman ;  and  (^  the  other,  by  giving  a  new  legal 
meaning  to  the  contract  of  serAce.  The  first  object  was  attained 
by  the  Factory  Acts,  and  by  aimlogous  codifications  of  the  law 
respecting  the  mining  industry  and  shipping.  The  second  object 
was  attained  by  a  series  of  Acts  reforming  the  status  of  the  work- 
man in  regard  to  the  civil  and  criminal  law.  We  will  considei* 
briefly  both  these  groups  of  State  measures. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  first  effective  Factory  Act  in  1833, 
more  than  half  a  century  has  now  elapsed,  which  has  been  occu- 
pied with  gradual  legislation  on  this  subject,  and  during  which 
that  legislation  has  constantly  enlarged  not  only  its  field  of  opera- 
tion, but  its  aims.  At  the  present  day, — reviewing,  as  we  can, 
the  effect  of  these  enactments  extending  over  so  long  a  space  of 
time, — it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  legislative  development  has 
increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent  the  power  directly  exercised 
by  the  State  in  respect  of  the  relations  between  the  employer  and 
employed,  and  that  the  successful  results  exhibited  thereby  haveV 
contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  modify  the  views  enter-  I 
tained  in  England  respecting  "  State  interference."  There  is  no 
branch  of  English  legislation  that  penetrates  more  deeply  into 
the  domain  of  private  rights,  but  also  none  the  justice  and  neces- 
sity of  which  at  the  present  day  has  been  more  universally  admit- 
ted by  all  those  whose  interests  it  affects.  In  former  years  it 
was  no  easy  task  to  describe  this  legislation  by  gathering  mater- 
ials from  the  numerous  Factory  Acts,  but  the  new  codification 
embodied  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1878,*  makes  it 

*  41  Vict.,  ch.  16.  The  preliminary  labonrs  of  this  codification  were  con- 
dacied  bj  a  Royal  Commission  appointed  in  1875,  who  had  to  inspect  the 
nameroQS  special  statutes  and  examine  their  operation,  and  for  that  porpose 
pnrtoed  their  inyestigations  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  large  mannfactaring 
towns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  Ck>mmis8ion  pablished  a  report 
in  1876,  which  dealt  exhaustively  with  the  question.  It  gives  a  history  of  this 
branch  of  legiilation,  explains  the  reasons  of  the  special  regulations  then  exist- 
ing for  the  various  branches  of  manufacture,  and  seeks  to  trace  them  back,  as 
far  aa  possible,  to  eommon  principles.  Its  concluding  resolutions  formed  the 
l^eneral  groundwork  of  the  Bill  which  was  subsequently  introduced.  The 
debates  that  took  place  in  Parliament  in  1878  (**  Hansard,'*  vols,  ccxxxvii.  and 
ccxxxviii.)  are  remarkable  for  the  calmness,  practical  sense,  and  intelligenoe 
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the  persons  specially  pr^cecced  by  the  A-t::  thac  is  ttj  aay.  children 
nnder  cbnrteen  th>?«e  zinder  ten  are  binder  no  circnmscances  to 
be  employed ,  Y^nixz  penscns  :m«ier  eiichteen.  and  women.  With 
regard  to  the  irsc  head  jr  z^^^p*  the  Ajc  ^res  nxll  directions  for 
ixusorinz  the  cleanliness  and  pcrrper  ventilation  of  Victories  and 
workshops,  and  Kjr  pre  venting  oTenrrowiina^  Strict  proTiiaon  is 
made  tor  the  i^nein^:  oc  machinery  and  ian^roos  Tas$  and  stmc- 
tnrea,  to  prevent  accideiiTSw  X?  :hil«iren.  y?anj:  persons*  or  w^men 
are  aIl:Treii  to  clean  az.v  machine rv  while  in  motion*  or  to  work 
betwee:i  the  £xe»i  and  traversinf  parts  ?f  any  self-acting  machine. 
Notice  tt  all  accidents  m:ist  be  sent  ?:rthwi:h  :o  the  inspector 
and  the  certirvin^  s^irgetrn  ct  the  district    r-?r  the  p^irpcse  ot 


^Uaplayed  07  %1  parties  is  Pirliainsit  oa  tEus  ^fOAscieix.  Mr.  RedgrmTe.  the 
Coief  Inapeetor.  haa  wriaen  &  Tery  compreh/emiLTe  tasmmsesoxsuy^  Aia&itid  '--  Xbe 
iMSUvrg  auid  Worksiiop  Act,  \^7^  '*  Loai.Mi.  Soav  Jk  Soas«  1^7^*K  Anotha 
eomak&atMrj  U  3Cr,  5aCexxn'3  **  Lav  RtiMating  to  FiiCGorjes  %ad  Workshops  ;  with 
Jntndoct'vAi  arui  £xplaaAti>rT  y«3tes  ^  (Loodoa,  Stevens  Jt  Son^,  1>TV».  With 
rit«p#et  to  th«  -atrliftr  IcgiAlaaoa  op  to  1*70.  Dr.  wn  Pl«x«*3  v(»k.  -'  Die  Esglisehe 
FAhirik*<|fftvrtz$r»btxD4^  iTienna.  Gerol*!.  ISTIu  is  still  the  l>est  anthoritj.  Tbe 
aulmloUtraXion  of  the  Act  can  be  seen  from  the  Annnal  Beports  ot  the  Chief 
Iimp^^etor  of  Fftctories  amd  Workshops. 

*  NoU  Ut  the  English  Editicm. — The  Act  defines  these  as  ivfecriag  to  cases 
"  irh«r«  perions  are  employed  at  home;  that  is  to  say.  in  a  prir^ue  hoaae,  room, 
tn  pla4M  wbieb,  though  os^  as  a  dwelling,  is,  bj  reason  <>f  tb«  work  carried  on 
tbttt,  a  fa^^^rj  or  workahop  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  **  ^|  16). 
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immediate  investigation  and  report.    The  provisions  particularly 
affecting  the  protected  persons  relate  to  their  hours  of  employ- 
ment and  leisure,  their  holidays,  and  the  school  attendance  of  the 
factory  children.     In  regard  to  the  period  of  their  employment, 
the  Act  contains  a  series  of  distinctions.     Speaking  generally 
and  without  regard  to  special  exceptions,  their  work,  except  on 
Saturdays,  proceeds  on  what  is  called  the  "  ten  hours'  system," 
extending  from  six  or  seven  in  the  morning  to  six  or  seven  in  the 
evening,  with  intervals  for  meals  or  rest  amounting  altogether  to 
two,  and  in  many  cases  to  one  and  a  half  hours.     Since  half  an 
hour  of  this  aggregate  amount  of  leisure  is  usually  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  working  day,  the  work  ends  accordingly  at  half-past 
five  or  half-past  six,  instead  of  at  six  or  seven.     On  Saturdays, 
however,  the  period  of  employment  lasts  only  from  six  or  seven 
in. the  morning  to  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  interval 
of  an  hour,  or  at  least  half  an  hour,  for  meals ;  so  that  the  total 
number  of  working  hours  per  week  amounts  respectively  to  fifty- 
six  or  fifty-nine.     Children  may  only  be  employed  in  factories 
and  workshops  either  for  half  a  day,  i.e.,  in  morning  or  afternoon 
sets,  or  on  the  alternate  day  system.     For  all  persons  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  a  medical    certificate  of  fitness  for  employment 
must  be  obtained  by  the  occupier  of  a  factory  (in  the  case  of 
workshops  it  is  optional),  stating  that  the  person  in  question  is 
not  incapacitated  by  disease  or  bodily  infirmity.     With  regard  to 
the  meals  of  children,  young  persons,  and  women,  it  is  provided 
that  they  are  to  be  at  regular  hours  and  simultaneous,  and  all 
employment  during  meal-time  is   absolutely  forbidden.     Every 
child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  entitled  to  have  as  holidays  the 
whole  of  Christmas  Day,  and  the  whole  either  of  Good  Friday  or 
Easter  Monday  or  Whit  Monday,  and  also  eight  half  holidays  or 
four  whole  holidays  in  the  year,  at  least  half  of  which  must  fall 
between  the  15th  of  March  and  the  first  of  October.     In  addition 
to  these  general  provisions,  there  are  a  number  of  special  regula- 
tions for  particular  works  and  factories,  forbidding  altogether  in 
some   cases   the    employment   of   children,  young   persons,  and 
women,  and  allowing  overtime  and  night  work  within  certain 
limits  and  under  definite  control. 
The  persons  thus  specially  protected  by  the  Act  have  become 
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the  regulators  of  the  hours  of  work  in  general ;  for  although 
legislation  in  England  has  consistently  avoided  any  regulation 
of  those  hours  for  grown  up  men,  the  "  normal  day's  work,"  so 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  children,  young  persons,  and 
women,  indirectly  affects  all  factories  and  workshops  where  men 
are  employed  together  with  the  protected  persons.  The  change 
in  public  opinion,  the  eflforts  made  by  the  trades-unions,  and  the 
growing  power  of  the  working  classes  in  England,  altogether, 
have  long  since  made  these  regulations  the  general  rule.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  the  general  Sunday's  rest,  strictly  in 
accordance  not  only  with  law  but  also  with  the  habits  and  re- 
ligious usages  of  the  people,  which,  coupled  with  the  practice, 
now  equally  general,  of  leaving  oflf  work  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
leaves  the  working  classes  free  time  from  two  o'clock  on  the 
Saturday  till  early  on  the  following  Monday.  This  pause  in  the 
week's  labour  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  of  those  who  profit  by  it.  The  requirements  of  religion, 
in  the  first  place,  play  a  great  part  in  England,  and  occupy  a  por- 
tion of  the  Sunday,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  is  a  boon  to  the 
workman,  in  proportion  as  the  former  widespread  mania  for  drink 
is  decreasing,  and  his  intellectual  tastes  are  tending  to  expand. 

The  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act  respecting  the  school 
attendance  of  the  factory  children  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Children,  if  employed  for  one  half  of  the  day,  must  give  at  least 
one  attendance  during  the  other  half;  and  if  employed  on  the 
alternate  day  system,  must  give  two  attendances  on  each  off  day. 
Further  restrictions  still  may  be  imposed  indirectly  on  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  factories  by  the  new  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Acts,  for  the  School  Boards  and  the  School  Attendance 
Committees  are  empowered  to  compel  the  children  in  their  re- 
spective districts  to  attend  school  twice  a  day  until  they  have 
passed  a  certain  standard,  thus  excluding  them  from  all  factory 
work  in  the  meantime.  The  occupier  of  the  factory  is  bound  to 
superintend  and  keep  account  of  the  school  attendance  of  the 
children  he  employs ;  he  must  obtain  from  the  teacher  a  certifi- 
cate (given  weekly)  of  such  attendance,  otherwise  he  is  not 
entitled  to  keep  the  child  in  his  employment  the  following 
week.    In  the  case  of  home  employment  an  extension  of  work 
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hoars  is  allowed  ;  namely,  from  six  in  the  morning  to  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  on  Saturdays  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  with  an 
allowance,  howevBr,  of  4|  and  2|  hours  respectively  for  meals  and 
absence  from  work. 

Restricting  ourselves  in  this  chapter  to  general  points  of  view 
and  a  summary  of  English  legislation,  we  have  mentioned  only 
the  leading  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1878.  We  proceed 
to  advert  to  the  wide  influence  which  that  Act  has  exercised  on 
the  relations  of  the  working  classes,  because  it  is  exactly  this 
branch  of  administration,  taken  in  hand  by  the  Government  in 
England,  which  has  become  a  focus  for  social  development,  and 
because  to  this  focus  gravitate  the  thoughts  and  efforts  as  well  of 
employers  as  of  all  classes  of  workmen,  while  the  working-men's 
associations  and  their  aims  are  intimately  connected  with  this 
Act  and  its  administration. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  and  working  of  this  Act, 
copious  information  is  supplied  by  the  admirable  yearly  Reports  of 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops.  In  1883  and  1884 
we  endeavoured,  by  means  of  repeated  tours  with  the  inspectors 
of  fiactories,  and  by  making  numerous  inquiries  among  employers 
and  workmen,  as  well  as  representatives  of  working-men's  asso- 
ciations, to  complete  our  opinion  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
Act.  Its  administration  is  conducted  by  the  Home  Office,  through 
the  medium  of  a  Chief  Inspector  in  London,  five  Superintending 
Inspectors  in  London,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Leeds,  and  forty- 
eight  other  Inspectors  distributed  over  England  and  Scotland. 
Part  HI.  of  the  Act  defines  the  official  functions  and  powers  of 
these  inspectors.  It  is  their  duty  to  visit,  whenever  necessary, 
all  factories,  workshops,  and  schools  situated  within  their  re- 
spective districts,  and  to  ascertain  whether  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  complied  with  ;  for  this  purpose  they  are  empowered 
to  call  for  documents  and  examine  witnesses,  and  require  them  to 
sign  a  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  respecting  which 
they  are  examined.  All  offences  under  the  Act  are  to  be  prose- 
cuted, and  all  fines  recovered  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion. The  Chief  In8i)ector  derives  his  information  from  the 
reports  which  his  subordinates  are  bound  by  their  official  direc- 
tions to  furnish  him  once  a  week.    It  is  considered,  howeveri 
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most  important  that  he  should  be  in  constant  personal  contact 
with  them,  satisfy  himself  of  their  activity  personally  and  on  the 
spot,  and  hold  frequent  conferences  of  inspectors  in  London.  In 
this  way  the  whole  service  is  based  upon  close  investigation  and 
prompt  decision,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  the  Inspectors 
of  Factories  have  become  not  only  a  new  authority  in  the  State 
organism,  but  an  active  and  mediating  element  between  the  in- 
terests of  labour  and  capital.  It  is  largely  due  to  them  that  these 
two  factors  do  not  confront  each  other  in  England  with  that  un- 
compromising hostility  and  distrust  which  they  exhibit  in  other 
countries.  The  inspectors  are  enjoined  in  their  instructions  to 
do  their  best  "  to  soften  prejudices  and  further  a  good  feeling  be- 
tween masters  and  workmen  " ;  and  neither  party  will  deny  them 
the  merit  of  admirably  discharging  this  duty.  Their  activity  at 
the  present  day  is  enormous  and  astounding,  if  we  consider  that 
the  number  of  factories  and  workshops  under  inspection,  which  in 
1833  was  only  3,094,  amounted  in  1884  to  no  less  than  132,000 ;  ♦ 
and  that  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  involves  not  only 
personal  visits  of  inspection,  the  examination  of  witnesses,  prose- 
cutions at  law,  and  the  compilation  of  weekly  reports,  but  also  a 
constant  round  of  travelling.  The  great  importance  of  the  in- 
spectors is  due  to  the  fact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  do  not  take 
too  narrow-minded  a  view  of  their  duties,  and  that,  on  the  other, 
they  do  not  intermeddle  in  matters  beyond  their  control.f     They 

*  G.  Shaw-Lefevre  :  "  Opening  Address  :  Transactions  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  (Birmingham  Meeting,  1884)/' 
London,  1885,  Longman,  Green  <b  Co. 

t  '*  I  have  applications  for  advice,"  says  Mr.  Redgrave  in  his  Beport  for  1883 
(p.  6),  "  in  almost  all  the  relations  between  master  and  servant.  One  apprentice 
asks  whether,  after  having  worked  at  his  trade,  his  master  can  insist  upon  his 
cleaning  knives  and  boots  in  the  house ;  another,  whether  he  can  be  compelled 
to  take  out  parcels ;  another,  whether  deduction  can  be  made  from  his  pay  for 
absence  from  work ;  another,  whether  on  his  master  owing  him  six  weeks* 
wages,  his  acceptance  of  one  week's  wages  would  bar  his  claiming  the  balance  ; 
then,  supposing  he  proceeded  against  his  master  for  the  balance  and  the  master 
did  not  pay,  how  was  he  to  get  his  due  ?  Again,  young  ladies  in  dressmakers' 
workrooms  have  applied  to  know  whether  their  employers  could  refuse  them 
leave  to  go  and  seek  other  employment ;  whether  a  week's  or  a  month's  notice 
to  leave  was  required ;  whether  they  are  not  entited  to  a  fortnight's  holiday  ; 
and  complaints  of  insufficient  food  and  iU- ventilated  bedrooms.    Although  I 
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exercise  tact  and  an  intelligent  influence  on  employers  as  well  as 
workmen  in  a  number  of  questions,  which  are  only  indirectly 
connected  with  their  strictly  official  duties ;  but  in  this  officium 
honi  viri  they  keep  within  proper  limits,  and  carefully  abstain,  on 
principle,  from  meddling  with  questions  of  wages,  or  intervening 
in  wage  disputes  and  strikes,  since  to  do  so  would  undoubtedly 
destroy  their  authority.  From  the  large  employers  of  labour 
they  meet  with  cordial  and  unstinted  support.  In  all  matters 
concerning  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workman,  the  due  obser- 
vance of  the  prescribed  hours  of  employment,  proper  accommoda- 
tion for  meals,  and  the  school  attendance  of  the  children,  most  of 
the  English  factories,  and  particularly  those  of  most  recent  con- 
struction, are  models  of  careful  forethought  and  arrangement, 
though  certainly,  in  regard  to  the  small  ones,  there  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement,  and  ample  necessity  for  exercising  strict 
vigilance  and  control. 

In  connection  with  the  Factory  Act,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice 
the  position  taken  up  by  the  trades-unions.  They  keep  watch  over 
its  strict  observance  with  a  kind  of  jealous  scrutiny,  not  only 
through  their  organs  of  the  press,  but  also  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament.  Their  chief  wish  is  that  the  number  of 
inspectors,  each  of  whom  on  an  average  has  considerably  over 
2,000  factories  and  workshops  under  his  superintendence,  should 
be  increased,  and  that  some  of  them  should  be  chosen  from  among 
the  working-men  themselves,  as  has  actually  been  done  in  some 
cases  of  late  years.  In  reply  to  this  demand,  it  is  urged  that  it 
is  desirable  to  continue  choosing  the  inspectors  from  those  circles, 
particularly  officials  versed  in  a  technical  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  whose  antecedents  have  not  brought  them  into  alliance 
with  either  manufacturers  or  workmen. 

With  regard,  lastly,  to  the  general  question,  how  far  the 
Factory  Act  of  1878  is  strictly  enforced,  all  witnesses  concur  in 
stating  that  the  provisions  re8j)ecting  the  periods  of  employment, 
and  the  school  attendance  of  children,  are  at  present  carried  out 

cannot  Mtisfj  all  my  correspondents,  it  is  a  pleasing  proof  that  we  are  looked 
npun  as  impartial  judges,  and  our  adfioe  lougbt  at  that  of  unprejndioed 
persons.'* 
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satisfactorily.  As  to  illegal  overtime,  the  vigilance  of  the  in- 
spectors has  checked  the  evil.  The  number  of  prosecutions  by 
the  inspectors  for  offences  against  the  Act  has  amounted  of  late 
years  to  an  annual  total  of  from  700  to  900.  The  particular 
offences  are  published  in  the  general  reports  of  the  Chief  In- 
spector, together  with  the  names  of  the  employers  concerned. 

The  great  influence  exercised  by  factory  legislation  on  the 
health  of  the  workman,  and  his  security  against  accidents,  will 
occupy  our  attention  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  insurance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  bound  to  mention  the 
fact,  which  is  established  on  all  sides,  that,  as  regards  the  super- 
intendence of  home  industry,  the  Act  has  remained  a  dead  letter. 
The  inspectors  content  themselves  with  inquiring  into,  and  even- 
tually bringing  before  the  court,  some  particularly  bad  case  here 
and  there ;  but  in  general  these  "  domestic  workshops,"  which 
are  far  too  numerous  and  difficult  of  access  for  effective  control, 
still  elude  their  influence  and  authority  altogether. 

For  chemical  factories  there  is  a  special  measure  of  protection 
to  the  workman  in  the  Alkali,  etc..  Works  Regulation  Act  of 
1881  (44  and  45  Vict.,  ch.  37),  the  last  of  a  series  of  enactments 
on  this  subject  dating  from  1863,  and  containing  provisions  of  a 
sanitary  nature.  This  Act  prescribes,  among  other  things,  that 
noxious  and  offensive  gases  in  these  works  must  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  condensed;  that  the  best  practicable  means  must  be 
taken  for  preventing  the  discharge  of  such  gases ;  and  that  acid 
drainage  or  alkali  waste  shall  not  be  discharged  in  a  manner  in- 
jurious to  health.  The  supervision  of  these  factories  is  entrusted 
to  inspectors  acting  under  the  Local  Government  Board.  Who- 
ever visits  the  great  chemical  factories  in  Glasgow  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  will  be  able  to  observe  with  interest  how  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  have  influenced  and  changed  the  technical 
arrangements  of  those  works,  what  an  impulse  they  have  given  to 
invention,  and  how  materially  they  have  improved  the  conditions 
of  labour  in  this  dangerously  unhealthy  branch  of  industry. 

The  same  man,  to  whose  increasing  efforts  is  largely  due  the 
progress  made  in  factory  legislation,  gave  also  the  first  impulse  to 
the  regulation  of  the  mining  industry  and  the  protection  of  the 
persons  employed  in  it.    Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  the  Earl  of 
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Shaflesbary)  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  employment  of  children  in  mines. 
^  The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  Act  of  1842,  which  prohibited 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  mines  and  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  in  public-houses.  The  Act  of  1860  added  further 
provisions  with  reference  to  State  inspection.  The  mining  regu- 
lations were  supplemented  by  the  Act  of  1862.  Meanwhile,  the 
English  miners,  and  especially  those  employed  in  the  collieries, 
had  formed  themselves  into  powerful  trades-unions,  which  con- 
stituted the  Miners'  National  Union ;  and  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  himself  a  former  working 
miner  and  afterwards  Member  for  Stafford,  strove  both  in  and 
oat  of  Parliament  for  further  legislative  reforms.  Mr.  Macdonald, 
the  first  President  of  this  Union,  was  a  man  who,  like  Oastler  and 
Sadler,  understood  how  to  organize  large  bodies  of  workmen  and 
secure  a  hearing  for  their  legitimate  demands.  His  efforts  met 
with  a  readier  response  than  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  and  he  received  powerful  aid  not  only  from  the  work- 
men, but  from  Parliament  and  the  press.  At  his  death,  in  1881, 
he  left  behind  him  a  common  organization  of  miners,  which  holds 
one  of  the  first  places  in  respect  of  unity,  consciousness  of  pur- 
pose and  success,  among  the  numerous  working-men's  associa- 
tions in  England.  His  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  the  truck 
system,  for  the  passing  of  an  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and, 
lastly,  for  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  the  Mining  Acts  in 
general,  were  crowned  with  great  success.  The  English  miners 
justly  regard  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1872,  which  forma 
a  comprehensive  codification  of  the  law  relating  to  mining,  as  in 
a  great  measure  his  work. 

This  last-named  Act  (35  and  36  Vict.,  ch.  76)  •  contains  pro- 
visions respecting  the  employment  of  women,  children,  and 
young  persons,  the  payment  of  wages,  the  powers  of  inspectors, 
and  regulations  for  insuring  the  safety  of  all  employed.  No  boy 
under  ten,  and  no  woman  or  girl  of  any  age,  are  allowed  to  work 

«  8«e  If.  Peaea.  "  The  Coal  Minet  Regnlation  Act,  1872/*  London,  1873 ; 
L.  A.  Aiherlej- Jones*  **  Miner'f  Manual,*'  London,  1882;  and,  for  the  working 
of  the  Aet,  the  annaal  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Mines,  which  are  rich  in 
itaUatical  and  other  information. 
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in  any  mine  below  ground  ;  and  boys  between  ten  and  twelve  are 
only  allowed  to  work  in  mines  where,  by  reason  of  the  thickness 
of  the  seams,  such  employment  is  necessary ;  and  even  then  only 
by  special  leave  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  with  limitations 
of  the  hours  of  labour.  Boys  between  twelve  and  thirteen,  and 
male  young  persons  under  sixteen,  are  not  allowed  to  work  for 
more  than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week.  With  regard  to  the 
employment  above  ground  of  the  persons  specially  protected,  to 
their  meals  and  schooling,  the  Act  contains  provisions  analogous 
to  those  in  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act.  A  series  of  minute 
directions  with  regard  to  wages  prohibit,  among  other  things, 
their  payment  at  public-houses,  and  regulate  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment by  weight.  The  staff  of  inspectors,  consisting  of  fourteen 
principal  and  twelve  assistant  inspectors  for  England  and  Scot- 
land, is  organized  similarly  to  that  connected  with  the  factories, 
though  they  are  insufficient,  as  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  for  the 
exercise  of  a  searching  supervision  and  control.  The  numerous 
provisions  respecting  the  safety  of  the  mines,  the  construction  of 
shafts  for  working  or  ventilation,  the  strict  certificates  of  com- 
petency required  from  managers,  the  obligation  to  make  reports, 
particularly  in  case  of  accidents,  the  precautionary  rules  of  every 
kind,  the  system  of  signalling,  the  state  of  the  working  shafts, 
the  daily  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  ventilation,  the  pre- 
vention of  explosions,  and  so  on,  are  closely  connected  with  the 
efforts  made  by  science  and  practical  experiment  in  various 
directions, — particularly  in  regard  to  safety  lamps,  atmospheric 
pressure,  fire-damp,  etc., — to  avert  the  most  threatening  dangers 
to  which  mining  operations  are  exposed,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  depth  of  the  mines,  constantly  demand 
greater  care  and  caution. 

For  metallic  mining,  the  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Act  of 
1872  (35  and  36  Vict.,  ch.  77)  forms  an  analogous  supplement  to 
the  Act  of  1842.  With  respect  to  boys'  labour  its  provisions  are 
still  stricter,  since  they  prohibit  their  employment  altogether 
until  the  completion  of  their  twelfth  year. 

Lastly,  we  must  mention  here  the  numerous  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Acts,  the  most  important  of  which,  namely,  the  Act  of  1854, 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  host  of  other  statutes,  the  principal 
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ones  being  in  1862,  1863,  1867,  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1876  • 
These  Acts,  which  still  await  consolidation,  are  generally  re- 
ferred to,  together  with  the  Merchant  Seamen  (Payment  of 
Wages)  Act  of  1880,  as  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  1864-1880. 
They  have  eflfectually  checked  the  incredible  abuses,  owing 
largely  to  the  greed  of  unscrupulous  owners,  and  consisting  in 
sending  unseaworthy  ships  to  sea,  in  order  to  make  profit  out 
of  their  loss  by  means  of  over-insurance.  In  addition  to  these 
provisions,  which  will  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll,  these  Acts  contain  a  complete  code  of  law  with  regard 
to  the  respective  duties  of  the  captain  and  his  crew,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  seamen,  the  protection  and  registration  of  the 
crew,  the  victualling  of  merchant  vessels,  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  and  so  forth. 

All  these  groups  of  statutes,  which  we  have  thus  sketched  in 
outline,  are  included  by  Englishmen  under  the  general  denomi- 
nation of  "labour  protection  Acts."  They  have  contributed 
immensely  to  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  and  one  meets 
with  the  effects  of  their  operation  at  every  step.  One  of  these 
effects,  however,  has  been  to  equalise  the  position  of  all  manu- 
facturers in  respect  to  the  hours  of  labour,  and  thus  to  impose 
a  check,  at  least  on  one  side,  to  unfair  competition.  Formerly 
the  honest  and  humane  employer  was  seriously  and  unfairly 
handicapped  in  competing  with  rivals  who  screwed  the  utmost 
labour  out  of  their  workmen  ;  but  since  protective  legislation 
has  successfully  coped  with  these  abuses,  the  honest  employers 
have  profited  considerably  by  the  change,  and  are  indeed  as 
staunch  supporters  of  these  Acts  as  the  workmen  themselves. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  group  of  statutes,  which  relate 
to  the  civil  and  criminal  side  of  the  relations  of  labour.f 

*  VoU  to  th£  Bnglisk  Edition,^25  and  26  Vict.,  ch.  68  (Merchant  Shipping) ; 
86  and  27  Vict.,  eh.  51  (PasseDgein  in  Emigrant  Ships) ;  80  and  81  Viet.,  oh. 
124  (Medicines,  etc.) ;  84  and  35  Vict.,  ch.  110  (Unseaworthy  Ships,  Ck>llision) ; 
85  and  86  Viet.,  eh.  73  (Emigrant  Ships,  Registry,  etc) ;  86  and  87  Vict.,  oh. 
a5  (Merehant  Shipping) ;  89  and  40  Vict.,  ch.  80  (Unseaworthy  Ships  and 
Miftcellaneons). 

t  T.  J.  Arnold,  **  Employers*  and  Workmen*s  and  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  Acts,**  London,  1875;  Bojanowski,  '*  Untemebmec  und  Arbeiter 
oach    EngUseben    Beeht,**    Stuttgart,  1877;   James  Edward   Davis,    **Th« 
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With  regard  to  the  contract  of  hiring  and  service,  its  obliga- 
tions and  working,  there  has  been  a  total  change  of  standpoint  in 
English  legislation.  As  is  well  known,  the  old  legislation,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Statute  of  Labourers  of  Edward  IH.,  and  in  those 
of  Elizabeth,  rested  on  anything  but  the  so-called  "  freedom  of 
contract."  Their  ultimate  object  was  to  compel  the  population 
to  work ;  they  regarded  the  labour  of  the  lower  classes  as  indis- 
pensable to  public  order,  and  it  was  simply  a  consequence  of  this 
view,  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  carried  out  in  England  with 
great  severity,  that  neglect  to  work,  the  breach  of  contract,  was 
treated  as  a  breach  of  public  order,  as  an  offence,  involving 
criminal  punishment.  This  view  was  maintained  in  English 
legislation  for  a  remarkably  long  time,  and  its  last  traces  were 
not  abolished  until  the  Act  of  1875.  Even  up  to  1867,  the 
workman  who  had  committed  an  intentional  breach  of  contract 
was  liable  to  imprisonment  by  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  right  of  complaint  against  his  employer  was 
of  a  purely  civil  character,  and  moreover  the  liability  to  im- 
prisonment incurred  by  the  employer,  in  the  event  of  his  failing 
to  pay  the  sum  eventually  awarded  to  the  workman,  was  scarcely 
ever  practically  enforced.  In  addition  to  this,  the  laws  respect- 
ing wages  were  too  often  adininistered  in  a  very  one-sided 
manner  by  the  magistrates,  who  stood  on  much  closer  relations 
with  the  employers  than  with  ;the  workmen,  and  in  many  cases 
were  actually  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  former.  The  neces- 
sity for  reform  in  these  relations  led,  after  the  question  had  been 
studied  by  a  Select  Committee,  to  the  Master  and  Servant  Act 
of  1867  (30  and  31  Vict.,  ch.  141).  In  this  Act  the  simple 
breach  of  contract  was  divested,  indeed,  of  the  character  of 
criminality;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  penalty  of  imprisonment, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  was  retained  for  breaches  of  con- 
tract of  an  aggravated  character.     This  distinction,  and  the  cor- 

Labonr  Laws,"  LoDdon,  Butterworths,  1875  (an  admirable  commentarr) ; 
A.  Fraser,  •*  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  relative  to  Master  and  Servant," 
second  edition,  1882 ;  George  Howell,  **  A  Handy-book  of  the  Labour  Laws,'* 
Loudon,  H.  W.  Foster,  1876  (a  good  and  comprehensive  work) ;  J.  Mac- 
donnell,  "Law  of  Master  and  Servant,"  London,  1883;  C.  Petersdorflf, 
"  Practical  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Master  and  Servant,"  London,  1876. 
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responding  operation  of  the  Act,  gave  rise  to  hostile  criticism. 
It  was  urged  with  justice  that  the  discrimination  between  simple 
and  qualified  breaches  of  contract  revived  the  inequality  of 
treatment,  as  between  the  master  and  workman,  which  had 
formerly  been  contested,  and  that  such  a  boundary  line  could 
not  be  drawn  with  any  accuracy,  and  led  to  an  arbitrary 
administration  of  the  Act. 

« 

To  review  fully,  however,  the  reform  that  took  place  in  1875, 
we  must  first  refer  to  some  previous  statutes  dealing  with  the 
mutual  relations  of  workmen  to  their  employers,  exclusively  of  a 
criminal  nature.  When  the  Act  of  1825  (6  George  IV.,  ch.  129) 
finally  repealed  the  Combination  laws,  this  repeal  was  accom- 
panied with  special  provisions,  by  which  acts  of  violence,  com- 
mitted by  threats  or  intimidation  to  the  injury  either  of  person 
or  property,  were  made  criminal  offences.  But  although  these 
provisions  were  impartially  conceived,  they  practically  operated 
only  against  the  workman.  It  was  intended  by  them  to  prevent 
the  freedom  of  combination  from  being  abused,  and  on  that 
account  penal  provisions  were  directed  against  exercising  com- 
pulsion on  a  person  to  induce  him  to  neglect  work,  or  hindering 
him  from  making  agreements  to  work,  or  forcing  him  to  enter 
a  trades-union,  or  compelling  an  employer  to  make  changes 
in  his  way  of  business,  or  to  limit  the  number  of  workmen  or 
apprentices,  ete.  The  legal  recognition  of  trades-unions  in 
1871  necessitated  another  alteration  of  these  provisions.  This 
was  done  by  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871  (34  and 
35  Vict.,  ch.  32),  which  was  framed  also  to  meet  the  many 
objections  raised  against  the  loose  and  vague  provisions  of  the 
former  statute.  It  was  urged,  however,  even  against  this  new 
Act,  that  it  was  a  piece  of  class  legislation,  that  practically  it 
operated  only  against  the  workman,  on  the  ground  that  tho 
employer  was  not  criminally  liable  for  exercising  compulsion 
on  those  in  his  employment,  and  that  the  expressions  in  the 
Act  as  to  intimidation,  molestation,  etc.,  were  still  ambiguous 
and  obscure. 

Legislation  had  reached  this  point  when  the  Con8er\'ative 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1875,  took  up  with  undeniable  ability 
the  work  of  reform,  with  the  view  of  giving  full,  but  as  we  shall 
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see,  not  undue  effect  to  freedom  of  contract,  of  strictly  separating 
the  civil  from  the  criminal  element  of  the  law,  and  of  codifying  both 
elements  in  two  distinct  Bills.  After  an  elaborate  inquiry,  con- 
ducted by  a  Royal  Commission,*  this  object  was  realised  by  the 
introduction  of  two  Bills,  which  were  piloted  through  the  Com- 
mons by  the  then  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Richard  Cross,  and  passed 
into  law.  the  same  year  under  the  titles  of  the  Employers 
and  Workmen  Act  (38  and  39  Vict.,  ch.  90),  and  the  Con- 
spiracy and  Protection  of  Property  Act  (38  and  39  Vict., 
ch.  86).  They  govern  the  entire  civil  and  criminal  relations 
between  labour  and  capital,  and  occupy  accordingly  one  of 
those  main  positions  of  English  law  which  we  are  bound  to 
notice  at  this  stage,  to  enable  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
follows. 

As  regards  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  which  relates 
to  the  purely  civil  aspect  of  the  question,  it  provides  that  all 
disputes  between  an  employer  and  a  workman  arising  out  of 
or  incidental  to  their  relation  as  such,  shall  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined by  the  County  Court,  or  optionally,  in  case  the  amount 
claimed  or  awarded  or  the  security  given  does  not  exceed  £10, 
by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  thus  meeting  the  objection 
that  non-stipendiary  justices  of  the  peace,  sitting  singly,  were 
not  proper  judges  to  decide  disputed  questions  as  to  wages  be- 
tween labour  and  capital.  The  powers  of  the  Court  deserve 
particular  notice.  The  justices  in  England  have  at  all  times 
intervened  judicially  in  questions  concerning  wages ;  in  earlier 
days,  indeed,  by  directly  fixing  the  amount  of  what  they  con- 
sidered "  reasonable  wages,"  but  afterwards,  and  up  to  1875,  by 
being  invested  with  authority,  not  only  to  decide,  but  to  direct 
and  order.  This  principle  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  Employers 
and  Workmen  Act,  and  the  judge   is   accordingly   empowered. 


•  See,  iu  particular,  the  *•  Second  and  Final  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Working  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act,  1867, 
and  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which 
contains  a  summary  of  ^earlier  legislation  and  a  searching  discussion  of  the 
whole  field  of  inquiry.  A  very  interesting  debate  on  the  Employers  and 
Workmen  Bill  took  place  on  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  June  10th,  1875  ("  Hansard,"  vol.  ccxxiv.  pp.  1668  seq.). 
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according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  adjust  and  set  oiF 
against  each  other  all  claims  on  the  part  either  of  the  employer 
or  of  the  workman,  to  rescind  contracts,  to  award  damages,  or, 
if  the  defendant  is  wiUing  to  give  security,  and  the  plaintiff 
consents,  to  order  the  performance  of  the  contract.  The  courts 
of  summary  jurisdiction  have  similar  powers  as  to  contracts 
between  masters  and  apprentices ;  they  may  make  orders  direct- 
ing the  apprentice  to  perform  his  duties,  or  rescind  the  instru- 
ment of  apprenticeship  itself,  and  order  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  premium  to  be  repaid.  In  this  way  the  Act,  restricted  as 
it  is  to  the  purely  civil  side  of  the  relations  of  labour,  is  not 
simply  a  formal  exposition  of  private  rights,  but  an  active  and 
governing  element  of  contract. 

The  criminal  side  of  the  relations  of  labour  is  dealt  with,  as 
we  have  already  said,  in  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Pro- 
perty Act  of  1875.  This  statute  formulated  comprehensively 
the  "  wilful  and  malicious  "  breach  of  contract,  which  had  been 
included  in  the  Master  and  Servant  Act  of  1867  in  the  vague 
expression,  "  qualified  breach  of  contract,"  and  coupled  with  it 
the  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871, 
which  reappeared  in  this  new  enactment.  In  the  first  place, 
any  person  who  wilfully  and  maliciously  breaks  a  contract  of 
service  or  of  hiring,  in  three  specified  cases,  is  liable  either 
to  pay  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £2(),  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three,  or,  in  the  third  case,  six  months  with 
or  without  hard  labour.     The  three  cases  are  as  follows  : — 

(1}  Where  a  person  employed  by  a  municipal  authority,  or 
by  any  company  or  contractor  on  whom  is  imposed  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  who  have  assumed  the  duty  of 
supplying  any  place  with  gas  or  water,  wilfully  and 
Uialiciously  breaks  a  contract  of  service,  knowing  or 
having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  so  doing  will  be  to  deprive  the 
inhabitants  wholly,  or  to  a  great  extent,  of  their  supply 
of  gas  or  water  ; 

^2}  Whore  the  probable  consequences  of  the  breach  of  con- 
tract of  service  will  be  to  endanger  human  life,  or  cause 
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serious  bodily  injury,  or  to  expose  valuable  property  to 
destruction  or  serious  injury  ; 
(3)  Where  a  master  being  legally  liable  to  provide  for  his 
servant  or  apprentice  necessary  food,  clothing,  medical 
aid,  or  lodging,  wilfully  and  without  lawful  excuse  refuses 
or  neglects  to  provide  the  same,  whereby  the  health  of 
the  servant  or  apprentice  is  or  is  likely  to  be  seriously 
or  permanently  injured. 

A  penalty  not  exceeding  £20,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  is  imposed 
also  on  certain  offences  taken  from  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment 
Act.  They  relate  to  those  acts  of  annoyance,  violence,  or  intimi- 
dation which  arose  out  of  the  strikes  and  the  struggle  for  higher 
wages,  such  as  hindering  others  from  taking  work  or  compelling 
them  to  join  in  a  strike,  hiding  their  tools  or  clothes  (or  "  rat- 
tening," as  it  is  popularly  called),  watching  a  house  or  fectory 
to  prevent  strange  workmen  going  thither  during  a  strike  (a 
practice  known  as  "  picketing  "),  following  persons  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  so  forth.  All  these  acts  are  only  made 
punishable  where  they  are  done  with  a  view  to  wrongful  and 
illegal  compulsion;  no  penalties  attach  to  the  exercise  of  per- 
suasion and  wholesome  influence. 

These  two  Acts  thus  completed  for  the  first  time  in  our  days 
the  distinction  between  civil  and  criminal  offences.  They  are 
well  adjusted  to  existing  relations,  and  protect  in  no  narrow 
or  exclusive  spirit  the  interests  of  the  public. 

A  series  of  other  enactments  regulated  further  the  relations  of 
wages.  We  should  mention  first  the  laws  relating  to  courts  of 
arbitration.  The  Act  of  1824  (5  George  IV.,  ch.  96)  had  already 
dealt,  to  some  extent,  with  this  subject,  and  more  recently  it  has 
been  regulated  anew  by  the  Councils  of  Conciliation  Act  of  1867 
(30  and  31  Vict.,  ch.  105),  and  the  Masters  and  Workmen 
Arbitration  Act  of  1872  (35  and  36  Vict.,  chap.  46).  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  voluntary  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
got  a  start  of  legislative  efforts  in  that  direction,  we  propose  to 
consider  the  purport  and  operation  of  these  laws  in  connection 
with  the  voluntary  institutions  in  question. 
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A  position  of  great  importance,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards 
the  present  law  of  wages  in  England,  belongs  to  the  Employers' 
LiabiUty  Act  of  1880  (43  and  44  Vict.,  ch.  42).*  This  Act, 
which  was  to  continue  in  force  for  seven  years,  is  equally  inter- 
esting in  regard  to  the  legal  principles  it  enunciates,  as  in  regard 
to  the  operation  it  has  had  in  various  directions. 

The  English  law  as  to  the  liability  of  employers  turns  on  the 
notion  of  "  common  employment."  It  is  a  general  principle  of 
English  law  that  a  person  is  liable  only  for  injuries  which  he  him- 
self has  caused ;  an  exception  to  this  principle  occurring  when 
a  person  acts  under  commission  from  another, — as,  for  example, 
a  workman  in  the  service  of  his  employer.  In  this  case  steps 
in^  according  to  the  maxim  "  respondeat  superior^^'*  the  liability  of 
the  employer  as  against  the  third  party.  The  English  employer 
is  liable  therefore  for  an  injury  occasioned  to  the  third  party  by 
one  of  his  workmen.  But  if  this  third  party  is  also  in  the  service 
of  the  employer,  the  latter  is  not  liable  by  common  law.  The 
English  law  assumes  that  whoever  enters  into  employment,  has 
naturally  been  aware  of  the  risks  incidental  to  that  employment, 
and  is  willing,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  his  wages,  to 
undertake  them ;  and  the  practice  of  the  English  law  further 
assumes  that  these  incidental  risks,  thus  tacitly  undertaken  by 
the  workman  in  entering  into  his  labour  contract,  include  also  any 
injuries  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
workman.  If,  therefore,  a  workman  suffers  injury  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  fellow-workman,  he  has,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment,  no  claim  to  compensation  against  the  em- 
ployer; whereas,  if  the  injured  person  is  not  a  workman,  and 
therefore  stands  outside  the  relation  of  labour,  he  has  certainly 
a  claim  to  compensation  against  the  employer.     It  is  to  obtain  a 

*  Th«  nuiterialB  for  this  Aet  are  oootaiDed  in  the  Beportfl  of  the  Select  Com- 
miUe«  on  Employen'  LiabiUty  for  Injaries  to  their  SerrantB,  1S76  and  1877. 
The  beat  oommeniary  on  the  subject  ii  that  of  W.  Howland  Roberts  and  George 
Henry  Wallace,  **  A  Snmmary  of  the  Law  of  the  Liability  of  Employen  for 
Ptnonal  lojnriei,**  London,  1889.  It  containn  in  particular  a  clear  account  of 
Um  doctriDe  of  **  common  employment."  See  also  T.  Beren  :  **  The  Law  of  the 
Employert*  Liability  for  Negligence  of  ScrTaots/*  London,  1881 ;  A.  H.  Ruegg : 
"Treatiie  npon  the  Employers*  Liability  Act/*  London,  1882;  and  E.  R. 
TnriMr :  «*  Employers*  Liability  Act,**  London,  1882. 
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change  in  this  relation  of  liability  that  the  efforts  of  the  workmen 
have  been  directed.  The  late  Mr.  Macdonald  was  the  advocate 
in  Parliament  of  their  demand  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  doctrine 
of  common  employment,  which  had  thus  limited  the  liability  of 
the  employer  as  against  his  workmen.  The  employers,  on  the 
other  hand,  protested  against  this  alteration  of  the  law  on  different 
grounds.  They  declared  that  it  would  tend  to  increase  accidents, 
since  the  workmen  would  think  rather  how  to  cause  than  how 
to  prevent  them ;  and,  further,  that  those  whose  interest  or  desire 
it  was  to  promote  every  possible  occasion  of  dispute,  would  take 
advantage  of  such  accidents  to  breed  ill-will  and  dissension  be- 
tween the  workmen  and  their  employers.  The  result  of  these 
conflicting  demands  was,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  England,  a 
compromise.  The  doctrine  of  common  employment  was  not 
r. equally  repealed,  but  was  virtually  restricted  in  its  application, 
by  making  the  liability  of  the  employer  expressly  extend  to  a 
series  of  important  cases,  in  which,  according  to  that  doctrine, 
he  had  formerly  been  exempt  from  liability.  The  five  cases  are 
as  follows : — 

Where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  a  workman 

(1)  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways, 

works,  machinery,  or  plant  connected  with  or  used  in 
the  business  of  the  employer  ;  or 

(2)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service 

of  the  employer  who  has  any  superintendence  entrusted 
to  him  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  sucfi  superintendence ;  or 

(3)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service 

of  the  employer  to  whose  orders  or  directions  the  work- 
man at  the  time  of  the  injury  was  bound  to  conform,  and 
did  so  conform,  where  such  injury  resulted  from  his 
having  so  conformed  ;  or 

(4)  By  reason  of  the  act  or  omission  of  any  person  in  the 

service  of  the  employer  done  or  made  in  obedience  to  the 
rules  or  bye-laws  of  the  employer,  or  in  obedience  to 
particular  instructions  given  by  any  person  delegated 
with  the  authority  of  the  employer  in  that  behalf;  or 

(5)  By  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service 
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of  the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  of  any 
signal,  points,  locomotive  engine,  or  train  upon  a  rail- 
way. 

No  liability  accrues  to  the  employer  in  cases  (1)  where  the  de- 
fect in  the  works  was  not  connected  with  any  negligence  on  his 
part,  or  on  that  of  some  person  in  his  service  appointed  to  attend 
to  them;  or  (2)  where  the  injury  did  not  result  from  any  im- 
propriety or  defect  in  the  rules ;  or  (3)  where  the  workman  knew, 
but  failed  to  give  information  of  the  defect  or  negligence  which 
caused  his  injury.  The  amount  of  compensation,  subject  to  the 
deduction  of  any  money  payable  under  penalty,  is  not  to  exceed 
the  estimated  earnings,  during  the  three  years  preceding  the  in- 
jury, of  a  person  in  the  same  grade  employed  during  those  years 
in  the  like  employment  and  in  the  district  in  which  the  workman 
was  employed  at  the  time  of  the  injury.  Actions  for  compensation, 
which  must  be  commenced  within  a  specified  time,  are  triable  in 
the  County  Court  in  England,  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  in  Scotland, 
and  in  the  Civil  Bill  Court  in  Ireland. 

As  regards  the  judicial  working  of  tie  Act,  the  experience  now 
of  several  years  enables  one  to  affirm  that  it  has  neither  confirmed 
the  hopes  of  the  workmen  nor  the  fears  of  the  employers.  The 
number  of  civil  actions  brought  under  its  provisions  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  total  number  of  cases  tried  in  the  County 
Courts  in  1881,  1882,  and  1883  was  443  in  England  and  234  in 
Scotland,  and  the  amounts  of  compensation  awarded  were  £18,124 
and  £4,249  respectively.  In  1884  there  were  99  cases  in  England, 
and  149  in  Scotland,  the  corresponding  sums  awarded  for  com- 
pensation being  £8,882  and  £2,127.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  these,  as  of  all  judicial  decisions  in 
England,  is  to  serve  as  precedents  and  guides  for  settling  analo- 
gous disputes  out  of  court.* 

Outside  the  law-courts,  however,  the  Act  has  brought  about  all 
the  more  active  a  movement.  Al>ove  all  must  be  mentioned  the 
effect  it  has  produced  on  the  insurance  system.  At  first  many 
of  the  assurance  societies  accommodated  their  manner  of  business 

*  lUturnH  relating  to  the  Eiuplojers*  Liability  Act,  18S0.  Presented  to  Par- 
limm«Dt,  iSt^  aoa  1SS5. 
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to  meet  the  nfew  state  of  things,  by  undertaking  as  risks,  in  return 
for  the  payment  of  extra  premiums  by  the  employer,  the  possible 
claims  for  compensation  under  the  Act,  and  paying  into  court, 
on  his  behalf,  the  sum  judicially  awarded.  With  the  same  object, 
entirely  new  assurance  societies  were  started,  which  carried  on 
a  fierce  competition  for  custom.  But  soon  many  of  the  employers 
also,  in  particular  industries,  found  it  to  their  interest  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  possible  consequences  of  the  Act  by  form- 
ing insurance  companies  of  their  own.  The  first  institution  of 
this  kind  was  started  by  the  Iron  Trades  Employers'  Association, 
the  counter-association  to  the  well-known  trades-union  of  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers.  In  the  insurance  company  which  they 
established,  each  employer  pays  annually  for  each  of  his  workmen, 
according  to  a  special  scale  of  risks,  one-ninth,  one-third,  or  two- 
thirds  per  cent,  of  his  yearly  wages,  in  return  for  which  the 
Association  undertakes  to  defend  him  in  court,  and  pay  whatever 
compensation  may  be  awarded.  The  same  system  prevails  in 
other  combinations  of  employers  for  this  purpose, — as,  for  example, 
the  Master  Builders'  Association.  Still  more  important,  however, 
is  the  practice  adopted  by  a  number  of  large  concerns,  which  on 
the  one  hand  require  their  workmen  to  renounce  their  claims  to 
compensation,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  to  "  contract  themselves  out  of 
the  Act " ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  as  compensation  for  so  doing, 
either  establish  new  associations  in  union  with  their  workmen 
for  insuring  them  against  accidents,  and  subscribe  up  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  fund,  or  give  their  support  to  old  societies  of  this 
kind.  This  course  has  been  adopted  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  with  nearly  fifty  thousand  of  their  employes ; 
and  a  great  movement  took  place  also  among  the  workmen,  more 
especially  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  in  the  coal-districts 
of  Lancashire  and  Staffordshire,  in  the  direction  of  "mutual 
assurance."  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  cases  occurred  in  which 
employers  compelled  their  workmen  by  pressure  to  renounce  their 
claims  to  compensation,  and  this  gave  the  trades-unions  a  handle 
for  taking  up  a  positi6n  hostile  to  the  Act.*     At  the  Trades- 

*  See  the  Report  on  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  Annual  Trades- 
union  Congresses ;  printed  in  Manchester  by  the  Co-operative  Printing  Society, 
Limited.    Some   valuable  material  respecting  the  working  of  the  Employers* 
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anion  Congresses  in  1881-4  repeated  resolutions  were  passed, 
condemning  the  "  permissive  character  "  of  the  Act.  The  trades- 
tinions  urged,  not  without  justice,  that  every  renunciation  by 
the  workman  of  his  legitimate  claim  to  compensation  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  defeated  its  special  object,  which  was 
above  all  preventive,  and  was  intended  to  compel  employers  to 
conduct  their  business  with  the  utmost  possible  safety  to  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  their  workmen.  The  compensation  itself,  they  said, 
was  a  secondary  consideration  ;  the  main  thing  was  the  prevention 
of  accidents;  and.  steps  must  be  taken  to  prevent  an  employer 
from  purchasing  immunity,  by  his  mere  subscription  to  a  benefit 
society,  from  the  duty,  imposed  on  him  by  the  Act,  of  providing 
for  the  safety  of  his  workmen.  Mr.  Macdonald,  accordingly,  intro- 
duced an  amending  Bill  in  1881  (January  19th),  which  declared 
all  renunciations  of  the  right  to  compensation  under  the  Act  to 
be  illegal  arrangements.  The  Bill  was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of 
the  session,  without  reaching  a  second  reading  (August  10th).  It 
was  re-introduced  in  1883  (February  16th)  by  Mr.  Burt,  but  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  (149  to  38),*  partly  because  the  House 
of  Commons  was  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  con- 
tract, and  partly  because  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  allow  further 
time  for  ascertaining  the  working  of  the  Act.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  trades-unions  got  up  an  agitation  to  prevent  the 
workmen,  as  far  as  possible,  from  renouncing  their  rights,  and 
established  a  fund  (the  trades-unions  of  tne  United  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  for  example,  contributed  fourpence  yearly  per  member) 
for  defending  their  members  in  any  suits  brought  under  the  Act. 
In  some  cases  Trades  Councils  have  paid  as  much  as  £150  costs, 
in  order  to  bring  important  cases  before  the  courts  of  appeal. 

Summing  up  the  working  of  this  Act,  which  has  been  so  im- 
portant as  regards  the  relations  of  the  workman  to  his  employer, 


LimbfiUty  Act,  m  well  m  the  position  takeo  up  in  regard  to  it  by  ▼arions  olMsefl 
of  workmen,  is  contained  in  tbe  Provident,  a  montlily  periodical  published  at 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  since  1881. 

*  Sou  to  the  EngliMh  Edition.^The  Government,  in  snpporting  Sir  J. 
Pease's  amendment,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Bill,  stated  as  one  of  their  reasons 
for  so  doing,  that  as  the  Act  had  only  been  passed  for  seven  years,  the  whole 
qoestion  would  shortly  be  revived. 
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we  are  bound  at  once  to  admit  that  in  its  present  shape  its  in- 
fluence has  not  been  favourable,  since  it  has  created  a  new  point 
of  dispute  between  labour  and  capital,  without  removing  the  old 
one,  on  which  account  it  has  been  described  in  many  quarters  as 
a  half-step  taken  on  a  wrong  path.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
whether,  when  the  seven  years  of  probation  have  expired,  the  Act 
will  be  renewed  in  its  present  form,  or  whether  it  will  be  thought 
better  to  settle  the  whole  question  either  on  the  ground  of  insur- 
ance, or  by  enlarging  the  area  of  liability,  and  prohibiting  all 
contracting  out  of  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  Act  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  independent 
insurance  against  accident,  more  especially  in  the  mining  industry, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice  in  more  detail.  Just 
as  little  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Act  has  made  employers  more 
careful,  and  thus  materially  diminished  the  number  of  accidents. 

With  regard,  lastly,  to  the  enactments  concerning  the  payment 
of  wages,  we  find  the  Truck  and  Cottage  System  prohibited  already 
by  two  Acts  of  1831  (1  Will.  IV.,  ch.  36  and  37).  Provisions 
against  the  payment  of  wages  in  public-houses  occur,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  in  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1872,  and 
the  Metalliferous  Mines  Act  of  the  same  year.  This  prohibition 
has  since  been  made  a  general  one  by  the  Payment  of  Wages  in 
PubHc  Houses  Prohibition  Act  of  1883  (46  and  47  Vict.,  ch.  31). 

2.  Old  and  New  Self -Gov  eminent. 

There  was  a  time  when  exclusive  attention  was  paid  to  con- 
stitutional law,  and  the  question  of  administration  was  neglected. 
At  the  present  day  we  have  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  judg- 
ing economic  relations  independently  of  their  connection  with  the 
administrative  action  of  the  State.  An  active  interchange  of 
functions  exists  between  public  government  and  economic  life. 
The  former  receives  from  the  latter  its  prescribed  aims,  and  gives 
it  support  and  security  in  exchange.  Government,  however, 
must  always  be  considered  in  two  aspects, — namely,  according 
to  the  outward  form  which  it  assumes,  and  the  men  who  are  called 
on  to  administer  it. 

Nowhere  are  these  two  aspects  of  the  question  brought  more 
distinctly  into  relief  than  in  the  changes  experienced  by  Self- 
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Government  in  England  during  the  course  of  this  century. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century  we  find  it  still  existing  in 
its  ancient  forms.  What  these  forms,  and  what  the  ancient 
system  were,  has  been  described  by  Gneist  in  a  historical  and 
systematic  manner.  This  old  self-government  rests  on  the  old  I 
centralised  power  of  the  Crown,  which  delegated  particular  / 
administrative  functions  for  certain  areas — such  as  counties,  hun- 
dreds and  tithings — to  unpaid  officers,  who  however  were  real 
officers  of  State,  and  whose  responsibility,  therefore,  was  fully 
recognised  by  the  law.  "  The  objects  of  self-government  are  not 
the  private  interests  of  the  self-governing  bodies,  but  public 
duties, — such  as  service  on  juries,  the  administration  of  police  and 
public  safety,  the  recruitment  for  the  regular  army  and  militia, 
the  poor-law,  public  health,  and  public  highways,  the  assessment 
and  apportionment  of  parochial  taxes,  and  the  management  of 
parochial  property  ;  all  this  regarded  merely  as  means  to  an  end, 
— namely,  the  fulfilment  of  duties  towards  the  State."  *  The  old 
system  of  self-government  rests  accordingly  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  unpaid  officers,  whose  powers  and  duties  are  well 
known.  Such  are  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  the  Sheriff, 
the  Coroner,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  High-constables,  Way- 
wardens, Churchwardens,  and  Poor-law  Guardians, — all  of  whom, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Coroner,  are  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  bound  to  take  office. 

This  side  of  English  self-government  gives,  however,  a  very 
imperfect  notion*  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  Its  practical 
centre  lies  rather  in  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  governing 
classes,  to  whom  these  offices  are  delegated  by  commission  from 
the  Crown, — in  the  willingness  and  competency  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  j)er8ons  to  discharge  these  duties  conscientiously,  as 
officers  of  State,  without  any  emolument.  "  Such  offices  require 
a  higher  degree  of  education,  a  settled  independence  and  secure 
{>osition  in  life,  and  the  habit  of  demanding  and  obtaining  respect 
from  other  men ;  in  short,  a  character  which  proceeds  only  from 
the  union  of  education  with  personal  independence.    Self-govern- 

*  Gneifit:  "Sclf-Ctovemment,  Kommunalvcrfassang  and  VerwaltangRgerichta 
hi  EDgUnJ, "  Berlin,  1471,  p.  70. 
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oaent  accordingly  fills  these  ofiBces  with  persons  who  possess 
mfficient  property  to'  be  independent,  who  employ  that  property 
in  qualifying  themselves  by  means  of  a  better  education  for  those 
offices,  and  who  are  able  to  devote  their  powers,  in  union  with 
their  neighbours,  to  the  community,  and  thus  enlists  society,  from 
the  top  downward,  in  the  service  of  the  State."  •  That  England 
possessed  the  requisite  number  of  men,  who  were  not  only  fully 
competent  for  this  task,  but  who  discharged  it  from  the  height 
of  an  independent  position  in  life  and  a  refined  education,  has 
tempted  us  to  regard  this  old  self-government  as  an  ideal,  and 
to  overlook  its  defects. 

The  central  figure  of  this  old  system  of  self-government,  termed 
I  by  Gneist  the  "  magisterial,"  is  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  of  whom 
Chief-Justice  Coke  made  the  often-quoted  remark,  that  it  wafc  an 
office  the  like  of  which,  if  properly  filled,  did  not  exist  through- 
out the  whole  Christian  world.  The  office  attests  to  this  day, 
though  overladen  with  new  and  different  functions,  the  great- 
ness and  simplicity  of  a  bygone  order  of  society.  The  twelve 
thousand  acting  justices  of  the  peace  now  distributed  over  the 
various  counties  in  England,  and  constituting  a  powerful  element, 
as  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  conscience,  the  order,  and 
the  power  of  the  State,  give  the  clearest  notion  of  the  operation 
of  the  old  system  of  self-government  on  the  internal  stability 
and  union  of  the  English  nation.  In  this  respect  it  has  had  a 
world-wide  importance  in  history.  "  The  education  of  the  nation 
for  State  functions,"  says  Gneist,  "laid  the  foundation  for  the 
greatness  of  England.  The  details,  as  in  old  Roman  life,  are 
simple,  sober,  and  business-like,  very  different  from  the  brilliant 
pictures  once  spread  throughout  Europe  by  Montesquieu  and 
Delolme.  But  these  simple  institutions  are  solid  and  enduring, 
and,  when  tested  by  great  tasks,  they  show  all  the  vigour  and 
greatness  of  a  free  nation.  In  the  struggle  with  the  American 
colonies,  and  still  more  in  the  struggle  against  French  revolution, 
the  result  clearly  showed  how  this  political  training  of  the  nation 
had  created  within  a  little  island  a  State  which  has  incorporated 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  colonised  North  America,  appropriated  the 

•  Gneist,  ui  svpraj  p.  900. 
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most  favoured  part  of  Asia  and  a  new  continent,  become  the 
mistress  of  the  seas,  and  rivalled  the  other  powers  in  the  glory 
of  her  arms/'  • 

But  just  as,  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  economical 
and  social  conditions  of  English  society  have  experienced  a  rapid 
and  organic  change,  so  also  a  transformation  has  taken,  and  is 
taking,  place  in  most  of  the  foundations  of  her  ancient  fabric 
of  self-government,  in  the  way  of  additions,  limitations,  and 
modifications,  which  have  already  given  it  a  different  aspect, 
and  will  probably  result  in  further  reconstruction,  though  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify,  in  our  opinion,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Gneist,  that  State-life  in  England  has  overpassed 
its  zenith,  and  that  its  foundations  are  now  in  the  nineteenth 
century  beginning  to  tremble.f 

Mechanical  invention,  and  the  consequent  establishment  ot 
large  industries,  gave  an  impulse  to  a  change  in  self-government. 
The  displacement  thus  occasioned  in  the  population  rent  asunder 
old  connections,  and  the  new  assemblages  of  workmen  in  the 
towns  and  manufacturing  districts  created  new  wants,  which 
became  more  urgent  every  day.  The  middle,  as  well  as  the 
working  classes,  put  forward  new  claims  upon  the  Government. 
We  have  designated  the  new  grouping  of  the  producing  classes, 
which  has  been  effected  in  England  by  modern  industry  and 
modem  commercial  intercourse,  as  a  new  form  of  settlement. 
This  fact  shows  its  consequences  in  the  system  of  self-government. 
The  Government  found  itself  confronted  with  a  number  of  pre- 
viously neglected  questions,  regarding  elementary  education, 
the  poor  laws,  the  law  of  settlement,  health,  wages,  dwellings, 
and  food-supply,  as  it  were  in  an  entirely  new  society.     To  solve 

*  Gneisi,  ut  iupra,  p.  61. 

t  This  Ust  reflection  runs  like  a  thread  thoaghoat  the  whole  of  Gneist*! 
book  which  we  have  quoted.  In  his  last  work,  **  Das  Englische  Verwaltnngs- 
r«obt  der  Gegenwart  in  Vergleichung  mit  dem  Deutsehen  Verwaltangssysteme,** 
Berlin,  1S83  and  1SS4,  Gneist  is  evidently  impressed  by  the  remarkable  results 
achieTad  both  by  the  new  system  of  State-  and  self-goyernmcnt  since  1870, 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  an  unprejudiced  obsenrer,  and  is  more  ready  than 
formerly  to  acknowledge  that,  taking  existing  circumstances  into  account,  the 
new  administratiTe  system  in  England  has  made  iucoessful  progress  towards 
the  solution  of  formerly  neglected  problems. 
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these  questions  was  a  task  to  which  the  old  form  of  self-govern- 
ment was  unequal,  for  they  demanded  an  energy,  a  stability,  and 
a  knowledge  of  technical  details  such  as  not  only  exceeded  the 
amount  of  work  which  the  old  class  of  unpaid  officers  usually 
performed,  but  went  far  beyond  the  business  capacities  of  the 
old  gentry.  The  country  squire  of  old  times,  educated  at  Eton, 
accomplished  by  travel,  intelligent  and  impartial,  who  lived  on 
an  inherited  estate,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  county  matters, 
who,  supported  by  the  traditionary  respect  due  to  his  family,  held 
the  dominant  position  in  the  old  system  of  self-government,  would 
never  have  been  able,  had  his  qualities  been  ever  so  distinguished, 
to  satisfy  these  new  demands.  True  it  is  that  from  his  class  have 
proceeded,  not  only  in,  but  also  out  of.  Parliament,  legislative 
and  other  proposals  as  well  as  practical  efforts  of  the  noblest 
kind,  intended  to  grapple  with  the  social  abuses  connected  with 
inanufacturing  industry.  But  for  carrying  out  new  measures 
Xiew  organs  were  required,  especially  permanent  authorities  with 
professional  knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  the  spread  of 
trade  had  created  a  new  middle  class.  But  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  traders,  and  shipowners,  who  compose  the  present 
industrial  community,  were  still  less  fitted  than  the  old  gentry 
for  acting  as  the  pereonal  organs  of  self-government  in  the  new 
order  of  society,  neither  their  mode  of  life  nor  their  course  of 
training  having  qualified  them  for  the  task.  The  pursuit  of  profit 
demands  all  the  powers,  all  the  time,  and  all  the  thoughts  of  this 
class.  In  the  fierce  competition  of  trade  none  can  hope  to  be 
successful  but  those  who  devote  all  their  energies  to  their  busi- 
ness ;  divided  time  and  divided  attention  mean  only  loss.  What 
leisure  they  have  is  taken  up  with  technical  and  commercial 
questions  connected  with  their  business.  It  would  be  doing  them 
an  injustice  not  to  acknowledge  that  this  middle-class,  at  the 
present  day,  have  become  more  competent  and  willing,  under 
the  influence  of  new  ideas,  to  co-operate  in  matters  of  common 
social  interest,  than  was  the  case  during  the  first  part  of  this 
century.  Even  in  those  earlier  days  we  can  admit  the  practical 
insight,  the  great  energy,  and  the  business  ability  of  this  class, 
very  many  of  whom  had  raised  themselves  from  the  position  of 
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workmen ;  and  we  readily  acknowledge  that  some  of  them  even 
then  had  striven  in  a  self-sacrificing  spirit,  out  of  love  for  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  from  religious  feeling,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  their  workmen.  But  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  making 
them,  as  a  class,  the  organs  of  reform.  Taken  altogether,  their 
training  was  far  too  one-sided  ;  they  were  far  too  much  engrossed 
with  their  own  business  affairs,  and  far  too  removed  from  im- 
partiality, to  be  either  qualified  or  inclined  to  act  as  organs  of 
the  Government  in  the  conflict  between  capital  and  labour,  in 
which  they  must  have  been  the  judges  in  their  own  cause. 

These  facts  sufficiently  explain  the  gradual  development  of  a 
new  form  of  self-government,  which  as  a  new  social  structure 
superseded  the  old  magisterial  self-government,  exercised  by  the 
county  magnates. 

These  new  institutions  which,  appearing  in  different  parts  of  | 
the  organism  of  self-government,  assumed  in  the  course  of  half 
a  century  such  large  dimensions,  and  reached  a  certain  climax  in 
1871,  are  to  be  met  with  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  They 
are  patent  and  easily  discernible.  The  administrative  unit  is  no 
longer  the  county  and  district,  but  the  town,  the  municipality.  / 
The  functionaries  within  this  limit,  for  certain  purposes,  are  no 
longer  unpaid  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown  and  responsible 
directly  to  the  State,  but  a  certain  category  of  ratepaying  inhabi- 
tants now  elect  boards  which  are  intended  to  administer  local 
affairs,  but  which  are  soon  obliged  to  appoint  paid  oflicers  to  cope 
with  the  burden  of  business  and  confine  themselves  to  passing  reso- 
lutions, issuing  directions,  and  api)ointing  the  officers.  As  against 
these  organizations,  however,  the  central  government  of  the  State 
claimed  at  once  an  effective  control ;  these  boards  l)eing  no  longer 
in  any  sense  the  immediate  organs  of  State,  but  the  representa- 
tives of  purely  local  interests,  and  their  members  no  longer  the 
depositaries  of  State  |)ower,  chosen  for  their  reputation  and 
prnj>erty,  but  the  champions  of  interests  primarily  affecting  them- 
wlvos.  Hence  State  control  l>ecame  a  necessity,  and  side  by 
sido  with  this  new  fnnn  of  self-government  there  has  arisen  a 
n'^w  form  of  State-government  by  means  of  central  departments,/ 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Ministries  on  the  Continent,  exer- 
cise  a   8ui)ervising   and    guiding    authority    over    the    separate 
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branches  of  self-government,  through  the  medium  of  a  widespread 
staff  of  inspectors. 

In  this  manner,  first  of  all,  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
reform  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  1834,  after  a  Royal  Conmiission, 
appointed  in  1833,  had  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  valuable 
materials.  In  place  of  the  parish,  as  an  administrative  unit,  was 
substituted  a  Poor  Law  Union,  consisting  of  several  parishes 
compulsorily  united,  with  a  conmion  workhouse,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws  was  transferred  from  the  justices  of 
the  peace  and  their  parish  officers  to  new  elective  boards  of  guar- 
dians, including  the  justices  of  the  peace,  but  as  non-elected 
members.  At  the  same  time  a  central  authority  under  the  Crown 
was  constituted,  consisting  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  (for 
England  and  Wales),  who  exercised  their  powers  through  in- 
spectors. 

These  Poor-law  Boards  formed  the  model  for  a  number  of  other 
boards.  The  insufficiency  of  the  old  system  of  self-government 
was  shown,  in  particular,  in  the  management  of  public  health. 
The  justices  of  the  peace  were  wholly  inadequate  to  deal  with 
it,  and  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  large  towns  and  manufac- 
turing districts  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  the  results  of  whose  labours  were  published 
in  1844  and  1845.  Those  labours  were  turned  to  account  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1848  (11  and  12  Vict.,  cap.  63),  by  the 
(  constitution  of  Local  Boards  of  Health,  entrusted  to  deal  with 
sewerage,  drainage,  scavengering,  lighting,  building,  water-supply, 
the  erection  of  labourers*  dwellings,  markets  and  slaughter-houses, 
precautions  against  fire,  interment,  regulations  against  offensive 
and  unwholesome  trades,  and  so  forth;  and  by  the  appointment  of 
a  General  Board  of  Health,  as  a  central  State  authority,  invested 
with  regulating  powers  and  rights  of  supervision,  the  latter  of 
which  were  exercised  through  inspectors,  and  clothed  with  the 
functions  of  a  court  of  approval.  In  the  same  way  the  manage- 
ment of  highways  was  transferred  to  District  Boards. 

After  the  usual  English  method  of  effecting  all  permanent  im- 
provements by  means  of  a  preliminary  commission  of  inquiry, 
followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  this  new  form  of  self-govern- 
ment was  more  and  more   adjusted   to   circumstances,   until  at 
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length,  since  1870,  it  has  been  carried  to  its  full  legislative  and 
administrative  consequences.  By  the  Local  Government  Board 
Act  of  1871  the  central  State  authorities  appointed  to  control 
and  supervise  the  new  system  of  self-government  were  united 
into  a  single  body,  the  Local  G^ovexBxnent  Board,  which  since  then) 
has  acted  as  a  Grown  department  for  self-government,  especially 
in  relation  to  the  Poor  Laws,  the  management  of  public  health, 
and  regulations  as  to  building  and  highways.  Since  1870,  finally, 
the  system  of  education  has  been  similarly  reformed,  on  the  basis 
of  general  compulsory  attendance  at  school,  by  the  introduction  of 
School  Boards,  and  receives  in  the  Education  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council  a  central  State  authority  which  exercises  the  func- 
tions of  a  Ministry  of  Education. 

These  new  branches  of  self-government  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  towns  and  manufacturing  districts.  There, 
especially  in  the  last  few  decades,  an  active  municipal  life  has 
been  developed,  which  is  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  defects 
and  abuses  connected  with  the  Poor  Laws,  ^public  health,  and 
public  education.  In  strange  contrast  to  the  old  system  of  self- 
government,  still  prevailing  in  the  rural  districts,  this  new  form 
of  self-government  has  developed  with  surprising  rapidity,  and 
been  of  decisive  importance  to  the  elevation  of  the  working 
classes.  The  latter  owe  to  it  a  systematic  management  of  all 
matters  connected  with  their  health,  dwellings,  and  education, 
and  a  support  given  to  their  institutions,  resting  on  the  principle 
of  self-help,  which  has  powerfully  promoted  the  objects  which 
those  institutions  are  endeavouring  to  attain.  In  judging  of  the 
present  condition  of  workmen  in  England,  this  new  municipal 
aelf-govemment  forms  a  most  important  element.  It  shows  us 
that  what  we  call  the  social  problem  cannot  be  settled  by  any 
special  laws  or  single  measures,  but  that  it  is  a  question  of  dis- 
covering for  a  new  form  of  living  and  settlement  a  new  form  ot 
social  government  and  social  legislation  ;  in  a  word,  that  the 
social  problem  is  a  question  of  culture,  which  can  never  be  solved 
by  dealing  only  with  separate  points. 

It  will  therefore  not  be  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to  offer  some  re- 
marks on  those  branches  of  the  new  system  of  self-government  in 
England  which  are  strictly  connected  with  the  labour  question, 
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and  especially  with  the  progress  recently  made  by  English  work- 
men. Let  lis  turn  first  of  all  to  the  question  of  education, 
j  The  old  national  schools  in  England  owe  their  origin  and  sup- 
port to  the  initiative  either  of  private  persons  or  large  societies, 
such  as  the  Nonconformist  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
established  in  1803,*  the  Church  of  England  National  Society, 
founded  in  1811,  and  other  bodies  of  that  kind.  The  co-operation 
of  the  State,,  which  began  its  first  annual  grants  in  1834  with  a 
contribution  of  £20,000  that  year  for  public  education,  consisted 
till  1870  of  a  series  of  increasing  subsidies,  the  avowed  object  of 
which  was  to  promote  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing classes,,  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  supervision  over  the 
schools  thus  subsidized.  The  Education  Acts  of  1870,  1873,  1876, 
and  1880,t  by  which  attendance  at  school  was  made  a  matter  of 
general  obligation,  dealt  with  previously  existing  arrangements  as 
foUows.J  Every  child  of  the  statutory  age  has  to  attain  a  pre- 
scribed minimum  of  elementary  knowledge.  Where  existing 
school  arrangements  suflBce  to  afford  the  necessary  instruction, 
no  change  is  made  in  those  arrangements;  but  where  they 
offer  no  guarantee  for  the  due  execution  of  the  new  Act,  school 
districts  must  be  established,  each  administered  by  a  School 
Board.  This  dualism  between  the  old  National  Schools  and  the 
new  Board  Schools  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  present 
system  of  elementary  education  in  England.  These  two  kinds  of 
schools  exist  side  by  side,  and  although  the  Board  Schools,  which 
were  intended  to  remedy  neglect  and  supply  the  defects  in  the 
previously  existing  system,  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number,  there 
is  no  thought  at  present  of  letting  all  the  old  schools  be  absorbed 
by  the  new  system,  but  the  competition  between  the  two  classes 

*  "^oit  to  the  English  Edition. — Its  original  name  was  the  ^'Boyal  Lancastrian 
Institution,"  having  owed  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  a  young  Quaker,  Joseph 
Lancaster,  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

t  33  and  34  Vict.,  ch.  75 ;  36  and  37  Vict.,  ch.  86;  39  and  40  Vict.,  ch.  79  ;  43 
and  44  Vict.,  ch.  23  (Attendance  at  School). 

X  We  have  consulted  the  following  commentaries  on  the  English  law  of  ele- 
mentary education  :  H.  J.  Gibbs,  **  Handbook  of  Elementary  Education  Law," 
1877;  Glen,  "Elementary  Education  Acts,  with  Notes,"  1881;  Hugh  Owen, 
**  Elementary  Education  Acts,"  1870-1880,  London,  1884  (a  comprehensive 
work  of  698  pages,  dealing  exhaustively  with  this  entire  branch  of  government). 
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of  schools  is  regarded  rather  as  a  spur  to  the  favourable  develop- 
ment of  each.  The  costs  of  school  instruction  have  been  defrayed 
hitherto  by  the  school  fees  (which,  however,  have  been  already 
opposed  by  the  Radicals),  as  well  as  by  rates  and  additional  grants 
from  the  State.  The  latter  now  exercises  supervision  over  all 
schools  alike,  which  it  does  by  means  of  twelve  principal  and  112 
ordinary  inspectors. 

The  energy  with  which  the  State,  as  well  as  the  municipalities, 
and  especially  the  large  towns,  are  striving  to  carry  out  this 
new  system  of  education,  is  remarkable.  During  1870  the  average 
number  of  children  attending  school  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland  amounted  to  1,453,531 ;  in  1886  it  had  risen  to  3,915,315. 
The  State,  which  in  1870  contributed  £840,33G,  gave  a  grant 
amounting  in  1886-7  to  £3,945,576.  The  number  of  State  in- 
spected schools  in  1870  was  10,949;  in  1886  it.  was  22,114,  or 
more  than  double. 

This  system,   which  has  been  carried  out   with  a   careful  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  diflferent  religious  denominations,  and 
consequently  with  the  more  ready  concurrence  of  those  factors  of 
society  which  are  naturally  interested  in  popular  education,  will 
assuredly  not  fail  in  its  effect  upon  the  working  classes.     But 
the  value  of  the  new  elementary  schools  consists  further  in  this, 
that  it  has  not  been  exaggerated  in  regard  to  the  prosperity  and 
after  life  of  the  working-man.      The  importance  of  that  educa- 
tion  which,  as  regards  the  working  classes,   first  begins  when 
they  have  left  school,  has  never  been    overlooked  in    England. 
Long   before    the   introduction   of  the   new   system   of  primary 
schools,  what  is  known  as  "adult  education  ^'  played  a  prominent 
part,   and   partly  compensated  for  the  defects  then  existing  in 
popular  education.     This  branch  also  of  national  education  has 
within  the  last  few  decades  been  improved  and  extended.     With 
the  assistance  of  the  municipalities,  mechanics'  institutes  of  vari- 
ous grades,  as  well  as  numerous  night  schools,  have  been  estal  - 
lished  in  all  the  manufacturing  centres.    The  larger  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  railway  companies,  the  principal  ship-build- 
ing yards,  and  so  on,  all  emulate  each  other  in  the  esttiblishment 
of  institutions  of  this  kind,  which,  while  improving  the  skill  ot 
their  own  workmen,  elevate  their  standard  in  every  respect.    The 
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various  working-men's  associations,  and  especially  the  co-opera- 
tive societies,  have  taken  the  same  direction  through  their  "edu- 
cational departments."  We  have  seen  the  crowded  halls  of  these 
institutions  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  have  listened  to  the 
lectures  which  are  held  there  every  night.  Everywhere  we  have 
found  that  the  young  workmen  eagerly  embrace  the  opportunity, 
now  so  abundantly  afforded  them,  of  increasing  their  aptitude 
and  knowledge.  They  willingly  prolong  for  this  purpose  their 
hours  of  work,  and  devote,  in  particular,  their  free  Saturday 
afternoons  to  striving  with  the  tenacity  peculiar  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  to  attain  a  higher  grade  of  culture  and  usefulness, 
and  thus  obtaining  higher  wages  and  a  higher  position  in  life. 

We  must  mention  here  another  class  of  institutions,  which  not 
only  are  most  deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  the  object  they 
have  in  view,  but  which  testify  strikingly  to  the  manner  in  which 
voluntary  enterprise,  local  self-government,  and  the  State  com- 
bine and  supplement  each  other  in  the  solution  of  social  prob- 
lems.    We  allude  to  those  institutions  which  provide  for  the 
care  of  children  and  young  persons  who  have  either  been  driven 
already  upon  the  road  of  crime  or  are  in  danger  of  being  so  driver. 
This  provident  care  has  certainly  a  larger  field  for  its  exercise  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent,— nay,  a  field  alarming  in  its  ex- 
tent.    The  accumulation  of  large  numbers  of  poor  persons  out  of 
work  in  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing  districts  has  created 
in  some  places  a  class  of  the  population  who,  owing  to  the  build- 
ing of  new  quarters  in  the  towns,  are  still  more  closely  packed  to- 
gether than  before,  and  who  lead  lives  of  wretchedness,  starvation, 
dirt,  immorality,  drunkenness,  and  crime,  such  as  have  given  rise 
from  time  to  time  to  sensational  revelations  of  the  most  astound- 
ing character.*     Whoever  has  had  a  closer  insight  than  others 
into  this  lowest  and  saddest  residuum  in  the  large  cities,  more 
especially  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  will  have  to  wait 
some  time  before  he  can  find  a  countervailing  element  of  social 
life   in  England   to   neutralize   the   painful   impression   he    has 

*  Among  the  more  recent  publications  of  this  sort  may  be  mentioned,  **  The 
Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London."  London,  1883  ;  "  Outcast  Manchester  Series/* 
Manchester,  1884  ;  *'  How  the  Poor  Live,"  by  George  B.  Sims :  London,  Chatto 
&  Windus. 
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formed.  Notwithstanding  the  many  improvements  wrought  even 
in  this  respect  during  the  last  few  years,  this  melancholy  state  of 
things  still  to  a  large  extent  prevails,  and  it  is  like  a  cruel  irony 
of  Nature  that,  even  under  circumstances  such  as  these,  the 
fecundity  of  the  English  race  is  constantly  generating  anew  this 
dark  residuum  of  English  society.  The  dissolution  of  family  ties, 
which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  throws  a 
host  of  childi^n  and  young  persons  literally  upon  the  streets,  and 
it  is  they  who  form  the  object  of  the  noble  efforts  now  being  made 
to  rescue  this  element  of  the  population  and  insure  for  them  the 
possibility  of  an  honest  existence  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
institutions  engaged  in  this  work  are  of  two  kinds ;  namely,  purely 
private  establishments,  and  such  others  as  are  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  private  persons,  societies,  or  self-governing  corporations, 
but  are  subject  at  the  same  time  to  the  supervision  and  supreme 
control  of  the  State.  The  first,  particularly  the  numerous  "  Homes  [ 
for  Destitute  Children,"  form  a  branch  of  English  benevolent  in- 
stitutions, which  are  maintained  entirely  by  private  contributions, 
and  which,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  personal  co-operation  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  and  the  assistance  of  large  funds,  per- 
form, in  spite  of  many  defects  in  their  management,  a  great  work 
of  Christian  charity.  Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the 
second  claas  of  these  institutions, — namely,  the  lloformatory  and  \ 
Industrial  Schools;  the  former  being  places  for  juvenile  offenders, 
and  the  latter  institutions  of  compulsory  ednc^ition.  Both  owe 
their  origin  to  private  and  voluntary  effort,  and  have  only  gradu- 
ally come  under  State  supervision. 

As  regards  the  Refonnatories,  the  first  impulse  to  their  estab- 
lishment proceeded  from  the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  founded 
an  institution  of  this  kind  for  juvenile  offenders,  who  were  lodged 
there  under  the  Parkhurst  Act  of  1837-8  (1  and  2  Vict.  ch.  82). 
This  institution  was  removed  in  1840  to  Redhill,  in  Surrey,  being 
remodelled  partly  after  the  pattern  of  the  Reformatory  School 
founded  at  Mettray,  in  1839,  by  M.  do  Metz,  and  simil.ar  ones  were 
aften\*ards  established  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
Here  again  we  moet  with  the  self-<lonying  onergj*  of  men  and 
womon  of  the  highf^r  classes,  all  of  whom  carr}*  on  the  work  with 
different  plans  and   views,  but  with  equal  self-sacrifice  and  con- 
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sistency  of  purpose.  It  was,  first  of  all,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner, 
afterwards  for  twenty  years  the  Government  Inspector  of  Refor- 
matories and  Industrial  Schools,  who,  by  organizing  the  institution 
at  Redhill,  prepared  the  way  for  further  effort.  Then  came  the  late 
Mr.  Barwick  Lloyd  Baker,  whose  life,  devoted  to  true  humanity, 
has  been  so  charmingly  depicted  by  Holtzendorff  in  his  "  Country 
Squire,"  and  whose  Reformatory  School,  which  he  established  as 
long  ago  as  1852  on  his  property  at  Hardwicke  Court,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, formed  the  model  for  a  whole  series  of  similar  institutions. 
Again,  there  was  Miss  Carpenter,  who  laboured,  especially  in 
Bristol,  with  untiring  devotion  to  obtain  the  establishment  of 
Female  Reformatories  ;  and  many  other  instances  might  be  cited. 

Along  with  this  went  the  development  of  Industrial  Schools  for 
vagrant,  destitute,  and  disorderly  children,  in  connection  with  the 
movement  for  Ragged  Schools,  in  which  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury took  such  a  prominent  part.  Owing  to  the  spontaneous 
efforts  of  private  persons,  societies,  and  municipalities,  all  these 
institutions  so  increased  in  number  and  importance  that  after 
1854  they  began  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  In 
1866  some  final  and  comprehensive  enactments  were  passed,  deal- 
ing with  both  classes  of  these  institutions ;  namely,  the  Reforma- 
tory School  Act  (29  and  30  Vict.,  ch.  118)  and  the  Industrial  School 
Act  (29  and  30  Vict.,  ch.  117),  both  for  England  and  Scotland, 
and,  subsequently,  the  corresponding  Acts  of  1867-8  (31  and  32 
Vict.,  ch.  59,  and  31  and  32  Vict.,  ch.  25)  for  Ireland.  These  Acts 
established  the  entire  system  on  the  following  principles. 

Both  of  these  classes  of  compulsory  institutions  are  subject, 
as  regards  their  legal  basis,  to  some  conditions  in  common : 
firstly,  that  they  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  private 
persons,  societies,  or  self-governing  bodies,  and  defray  a  large 
part  of  their  expenses  by  means  of  rates  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ;  secondly,  that  they  must  be  registered  and  subject  to 
Government  inspection ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  State  provides  a 
substantial  grant,  and  also  compels  the  parents  to  contribute  to 
the  extent  of  their  power.  Furthermore,  their  system  of  treat- 
ment has  this  common  feature,  that  detention  is  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  detention  in  a  prison  but  in  a  school,  in  which  (no  doubt 
under  stricter  discipline  in  the  Reformatories)  school   training 
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and  the  teaching  of  a  trade,  or  of  agriculture,  go  hand-in-hand. 
All  these  institutions  find,  as  far  as  possible,  employment  and 
service  for  their  inmates  after  leaving,  or  transplant  them  to  the 
colonies,  especially  to  Canada ;  they  exercise  a  control  and  super- 
vision over  them  for  three  years  after  their  discharge,  and  do 
their  best,  by  means  of  advice  and  active  help,  to  settle  them  in 
life.  Lastly,  the  object  pursued  by  these  institutions  is  the  same, 
inasmuch  as  they  also  aim  at  the  reform  of  juvenile  offenders. 
The  institutions  differ  only  in  their  conditions  of  admission, 
and  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Keformatories  a  criminal  element  is 
received,  while  the  Industrial  Schools  have  mainly  a  preventive 
mission. 

Detention  in  the  Reformatories  is  a  matter  resting  with  the 
discretion  of  a  justice,  and  every  admission  to  a  reformatory 
must  be  preceded  by  at  least  ten  days'  confinement  in  a  State 
prison.  Admission  into  these  Reformatory  Schools  takes  place 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  but  detention  can  last  till 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  Certified  Industrial  Schools  receive 
children  coming  within  any  of  the  following  descriptions:  namely, 
those  who  (being  under  fourteen)  are  found  begging  or  receiving 
alms  (whether  actually  or  under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  anything),  or  being  in  any  street  or  public  place  for  these 
purposes ;  or  are  found  wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or 
settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  visible  means 
of  subsistence  ;  or  are  found  destitute,  either  being  orphans  or 
having  a  surviving  parent  who  is  undergoing  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment ;  or  who  frequent  the  company  of  reputed  thieves ; 
or  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  unable  to  control  them,  or 
whom  the  Poor-law  authorities  represent  to  be  refractory;  or 
those  who  (being  under  twelve)  have  been  charged  with  minor 
offences  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  a  less  punishment,  but 
have  not  been  convicted  in  England  of  felony  or  of  theft  in 
Scotland  (29  and  30  Vict.,  ch.  118);  also  the  children  (being 
under  fourteen)  under  the  care  or  control  of  any  woman  convic- 
ted of  a  crime  after  a  previous  conviction  (Prevention  of  Crimes 
Act,  1871,  34  and  35  Vict.,  ch.  112);  also  children  (above  five 
years  of  age;  who  habitually  neglect  to  attend  school  (Elementary 
Education  Act,  1870,  39  and  40  Vict.,  ch.  79) ;  and  also  children 
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who  live  with  prostitutes  or  frequent  their  company  (Industrial 
Schools  Act,  1880,  43  and  44  Vict.,  ch.  15).  In  recent  years  the 
School  Boards  also  have  established  similar  institutions  for  com- 
pulsory industrial  training ;  a  fresh  class  of  such  schools  having 
existed  since  1876,  called  "  Certified  Day  Industrial  Schools,"  in 
which  childrea  are  kept  only  for  the  day ;  as  also  the  "  Truant 
Schools,"  which  are  specially  intended  to  deal  with  refractory 
children  and  those  who  habitually  neglect  school.* 

In  1882  there  were  in  England  and  Scotland  61  Reformatories 
and  150  Industrial  Schools,  containing  altogether,  at  the  close  of 
that  year,  24,215  children  and  young  persons  of  both  sexes  ;  viz., 
19,5^  boys  and  4,687  girls,  of  whom  6,601  were  in  Reformatories, 
and  17,614  in  Industrial  Schools.  The  Treasury  grant  in  1882  for 
Reformatories  was  £87,241,  in  addition  to  which  £35,585  was 
derived  from  rates,  contributions  by  parents,  and  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  legacies.  The  grant  for  Industrial  Schools  was 
£170,472,  besides  which  there  were  other  receipts  amounting  to 
£150,222.  The  work  done  by  these  institutions  can  be  measured 
by  some  very  remarkable  figures.  Whereas  in  1856  the  number 
of  commitments  of  juvenile  offenders  to  prisons  in  England  and 
Wales  was  nearly  14,000,  a  steady  decline  is  observable  until  1882» 
when  the  number  sank  to  5,700.  t 


•  lloU  to  the  English  Edttto/i,  •— "  The  Day  Industrial  Schools,"  says  the 
Inspector  in  his  last  Report  (for  1886),  *'  continue  generally  to  meet  a  great 
want  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner,  and  I  am  certain  that  an  extension  of 
such  schools  would  he  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  country."  Of  the 
Truant  Schools  he  says :  "  These  schools  generally  seem  doing  good  work,  hut 
I  do  not  think  the  present  numher,  ten,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
country.  The  result  is  that  many  truants  are  sent  to  ordinary  Industrial 
Schools."  He  recommends  that  the  permission  given  hy  the  rules  of  Truant 
Schools  to  use  the  solitary  system  of  confinement  on  admission  should  he 
withdrawn,  as  heing  unnecessary,  and,  in  the  case  of  nervous  children,  in- 
jnrions. — Beport^  p.  34. 

t  See  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspector  appointed  to  visit  the  certified  Reform- 
atory and  Industrial  Schools  of  Great  Britain.  These  reports  are  rich  in 
statistical  and  other  information.  Note  to  English  Edition. — In  1886  the  total 
numher  of  schools  under  inspection  in  England  and  Scotland  was  226;  viz.,  58 
Reformatory  Schools,  142  Industrial  Schools,  10  Truant  Schools,  and  16  Day 
Industrial  Schools.  The  total  numher  of  juveniles  under  detention  in  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  (including  Truant  Schools)  at  the  close  oi 
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In  this  way  these  establishments  are  rescuing  more  and  more 
numbers  of  the  young  generation  from  the  residuum  of  English 
society  to  which  we  have  referred,  transplanting  by  degrees  the 
lost  and  dangerous  elements  of  the  community,  and  becoming 
links  in  the  chain  of  those  institutions  which  further  the  upward 
progress  of  the  present  class-movement  in  England. 

With  regard  to  health  and  dwellings,  legislation  has  not  been 
idle  since  the  first  Public  Health  Act  of  1848  (11  and  12  Vict., 
ch.  63),  but  has  been  embodied  in  a  systematic  form  in  the 
similarly  entitled  Act  of  1875  (38  and  39  Vict.,  ch.  55).  This 
statute,  in  conjunction  with  the  Public  Health  (Water)  Act  of 
1878  (41  and  42  Vict.,  ch.  25),  and  the  Act  of  1875  against  the 
Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drugs  (38  and  39  Vict.,  ch.  63),  forms  a 
groundwork  for  the  administrative  action  which  is  delegated  to 
local  authorities  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  London.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  includes  provisions 
with  respect  to  sewerage  and  drainage,  water  supply,  and  the 
regulation  of  cellar-dwellings  and  lodging-houses,  and  deals  with 
the  whole  subject  of  nuisances  connected  with  water-courses, 
offensive  trades,  furnaces,  chimneys,  and  so  on.  It  deals  further 
with  the  sale  of  unwholesome  food,  with  infectious  diseases,  hos- 
pitals, and  mortuaries,  the  regulation  of  streets  and  buildings, 
the  lighting  of  streets,  public  pleasure-grounds,  markets,  and 
slaughter-houses.  The  Act  vests  the  management  of  all  these 
matters  in  the  local  urban  or  rural  authorities,  who  are  to  appoint 
special  officers  for  the  purpose,  and,  in  particular,  a  medical  officer 
of  health.  There  are  other  provisions  relating  to  rating  and 
borrowing  powers,  the  audit  of  accounts,  the  alteration  of  areas 
and  union  of  districts,  and,  lastly,  the  supervision  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

Under  the  influenco  of  this  new  sanitary  legislation  an  entire 
revolution  is  taking  place  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England. 

the  jear  waa  26,940  (riz.,  21,971  bojB,  and  4,969  girls),  of  whom  6,272  belonged 
to  the  former  and  30,668  to  the  latter  class  of  institntions.  The  Treasury 
grant  in  1886  for  Reformatory  Schools  was  £82,400,  and  for  Industrial  (inclad- 
ing  Tmant)  Schools,  £l8o,r>39,  as  compared  with  £35,022  and  £155,260  respeo* 
Urelj  derived  from  other  sources.  In  1886  the  number  of  juTenile  commitment! 
to  prisoni  in  England  and  Wales  was  4,924. 
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Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities  to 
retrieve  the  neglect  of  former  years.  What  has  been  already 
done  in  this  respect  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Bradford,  and  many  other  towns  in  England,  shows  a  progress 
which  has  resulted  in  benefit  to  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the 
working  classes,  and  has  materially  improved  their  condition  of 
health.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  general  statistics  of  mortality, 
the  diminution  of  which  is  a  fact,  and  which,  collectively  speak- 
ing, can  only  be  affected  when  large  masses  of  the  population 
share  in  the  decrease.  Mr.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre  estimated  in  1884 
that  if  the  same  rate  of  mortality  had  prevailed  in  England  during 
the  preceding  ten  years  which  had  prevailed  before,  half  a  million 
more  of  men  would  have  died, — in  other  words,  that  the  nation 
had  retained  so  much  more  vital  energy  than  in  former  years. 
An  interesting  calculation  was  made  by  Dr.  Watt,  who  estimated 
the  total  loss  of  wages  sustained  annually  by  the  working  classes 
by  illness,  at  no  less  than  £13,000,000.*  As  we  do  not  know 
what  were  Dr.  Watt's  materials  for  arriving  at  this  total,  we 
would  attach  less  importance  to  the  actual  figure  than  to  the 
point  of  view  that  led  to  the  calculation.  It  is  no  doubt  quite 
correct  to  say  that  every  case  of  illness  or  accident  curtails  directly 
and  at  once  the  income  of  the  weekly  wage-earner,  by  putting  a 
stop  to  his  employment  and  therewith  his  pay,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the 
present  English  workman  lives,  means  an  increase  of  his  capacity 
of  work,  and,  therefore,  of  his  total  income  from  wages.  But  this 
consideration  touches  only  a  part  of  a  general  state  of  things,  to 
which  we  take  an  opportunity  here  of  adverting. 

A  brisk  controversy,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  now 
going  on,  as  to  how  far  the  wage  income  of  workmen  is.  larger 
than  it  was  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  years  ago.  To  decide  this  ques- 
tion by  figures  is  probably  very  difficult;  but  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  labour,  brought  about 
by  the  Factory  Laws,  the   shortening  of  work  hours,  the  Em- 


*  This  and  the  foregoiog  statements  were  made  by  Mr.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre  in 
his  Opening  Address  to  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science. — Tramactiom,  1884,  p.  22. 
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ployers'  Liability  Act,  the  Public  Health  Acts,  the  abolition  of 
the  Truck  system  and  of  the  payment  of  wages  in  public-houses, 
and  the  measures  against  the  adulteration  of  food,  and  so  forth, 
is  equivalent  to  an  indirect  raising  of  wages,  which  has  decidedly 
raised  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  as  a  whole.  Antici- 
pating what  we  shall  hereafter  dwell  on  more  fully,  we  may 
remark  at  once  that  the  raising  of  wages  in  England  has  three 
forms ;  namely,  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  wages,  an  increase  of 
their  purchasing  power  by  the  cheapening  of  food  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  an  indirect  increase  by  the  measures  taken  to 
ameliorate  the  social  position  of  the  worker. 

We  will  touch  at  present  on  one  more  branch  of  legislation 
and  self-government,  —  namely,  that  which  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  working-men's  dwellings.  It  is  well  known  how  intolerable 
in 'this  respect  was  the  state  of  things  prevailing  in  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  when  Engels  and  Venedey  visited  England. 
Since  1851  the  Legislature  has  interfered,  though  at  first  with 
only  slight  success,  by  enacting  regulations  for  building  which 
were  intended  especially  to  apply  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working 
classes.  The  beginning  was  made  by  the  Acts  of  1851,  18G6, 
1867,  and  1808,  until  finally,  by  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Act,  1875 
(38  and  39  Vict.,  ch.  3f>),  supplemented  by  the  Artizans  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  1879  (42  and  43  Vict.,  ch.  63),  and  the 
Artizans'  Dwellings  Act,  1882  (45  and  46  Vict.,  ch.  54),  systematic 
provision  was  made  for  the  building  of  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes.  The  object  of  these  three  Acts,  which  are  referred  to 
collectively  as  the  Artizans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Improve- 
ment Acts,  1875-1882,  is  to  emi)Ower  and  oblige  local  authorities 
to  demolish  and  reconstnict  on  a  new  scheme  houses,  streets,  and 
groups  of  houses  which  they  find  to  be  "  unhealthy  areas."  The 
local  authority  has  to  prepare  the  improvement  scheme,  to  submit 
it  (after  due  advertisement  and  service  of  notice  on  all  parties 
affected),  in  the  case  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  or  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  to  a  Secretarj'  of  State,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  Urban  Sanitary  Authority,  to  the  Local  Govenmient 
Boanl,  together  with  a  petition  praying  that  an  order  may  be 
ma<le  confirming  the  scheme.  A  Provisional  Order  is  then  made 
by  the  confirming  authority,  if  they  see  fit,  but  is  not  of  any 
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validity  until  confirmed  by  a  Provisional  Order  Confirmation  Act, 
which  finally  gives  the  scheme  the  force  of  law.  It  is  a  condition 
of  confirming  a  scheme  that  new  and  healthy  dwellings  should  be 
erected  for  as  many  families  as  will  be  displaced  by  the  proposed 
improvement.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  local  authority  does  not 
itself  undertake  the  work  of  reconstruction,  but  entrusts  it  to 
building  societies  or  private  undertakers,  subject,  nevertheless,  to 
strict  requirements  as  to  the  size,  form,  and  arrangements  of  the 
new  dwellings,  as  houses  for  the  working  classes,  and,  further,  as 
to  sanitary  arrangements,  water  supply,  and  so  forth.  We  shall 
revert  to  this  branch  of  the  new  self-government  when  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  working-men's  building  societies ;  sufiice  it 
now  to  state  that,  although  the  transformation  of  English  working- 
men's  towns  is  not  accomplished  without  temporary  disadvantages 
and  hardships,  especially  to  the  poor  and  unemployed  population 
of  the  large  towns,  and  although  a  great  portion  of  the  work,  even 
as  regards  the  working  classes  themselves,  yet  remains  undone, 
still  the  improvements  are  everywhere  conspicuous,  and  are  uni- 
versally admitted. 

A  glance  at  the  development  of  this  new  phase  of  self-govern- 
ment shows  what  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  this  field  also, 
more  especially  since  1870.  No  doubt  this  development  is  not 
"  organic."  As  is  well  known,  Mr.  Goschen,  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities on  the  subject  of  self-government  in  England,  has  described 
the  confusion  between  the  old  and  new  self-governing  bodies, 
existing  side  by  side,  the  mutual  overlapping  of  powers  and 
authorities,  and  the  multiplicity  of  rates,  as  a  chaos,  into  which 
order  must  be  brought  by  an  organic  reform  of  local  government, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  local  taxation.  We  cannot  here  go  into 
these  questions ;  our  only  object  at  present  has  been  to  show  how 
this  new  system  of  self-government  contains  elements  of  public 
life  which  contribute  actively  to  the  social  elevation  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

Yet  we  must  attempt  here  to  point  'out  the  most  important 
common  features  of  this  new  system  of  self-government,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  characterising  it,  but  also  because  the  same 
features  recur  in  those  voluntary  institutions  which  form  the 
particular  subject  of  our  work. 
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The  most  conspicuons  feature  of  the  new  system  is  its  central- 
iscUum.    We  see  how,  in  the  place  of  the  old  parish  have  been 
substituted  larger   administrative   areas,  such   as   the   Poor-law 
Union,  the  School  District,  the  urban  and  rural  Sanitary  Districts, 
and  others ;  and  we  perceive  also  in  the  large  towns  (always  ex- 
cepting London,  where  hitherto  special   relations   exist,  which, 
however,  will  at  any  rate  lead  to  centralisation  of  self-government 
there)  self-governing  bodies,  which  administer  to  the  police  and 
general  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thousands   of  inhabitants   in   a 
perfectly  centralised  manner.     But  just  as  the  social  tasks  of  the 
present  day  are  pressing  ever>-^'here  to  one  form  or  another  of 
centralisation,  to  the  union  of  forces  and  the  economy  of  cost, 
80  they  are  also  leading  of  necessity  to  a  division  of  labour.     Great 
progress  has   been   made  in    this   direction  already.     The  large 
nimiber  of  technical  problems  awaiting  solution,  and  the  need  of 
stability  in  administrative  action,  of  the  permanence  possessed 
by  departments  or  bureaus ^mxisi  tend  to  bring  individual  branches 
of  self-government  practically  into  the  hands  of  specially- trained 
and  salaried  officials ;  and  the  various  departments  dealing  with 
the  Poor  Laws,  public  health  and  housing,  gas  and  water  supply, 
education,  and  so  on,  into  which  the  local  authorities  are  divided, 
present  the  greatest  possible  contrast  in  respect  of  the  division 
of  labour  thus  entailed,  to  the  old  magisterial  system.     The  third 
important  feature  of  the  new  system  is   the   relation  which  it 
occupies  to  the  State,  or  in  other  words,  the  Government.     We 
have   already    pointed    out   how,   although    the    management   of 
particular   branches   of   administration   has   been   committed   to 
various    boards    and    other    local    authorities,    nevertheless    the 
Government,  through  the  medium  of  its  inspectors  and  the  central 
departments  of  State,  not  rnly  exercises  a  control,  but  forms  also 
a  court  of  approval  and  appeal.     On  the  other  hand,  the  State 
makes  considerable  grants  to  the  local  authorities,  which  from  1880 
to  1883  v'a|)art  from  the  grant  for  education)  amounted  to  a  yearly 
sum  of  about  £3,000,CKX>.*     Of  course  this  co-operation  between 
the  local  authorities  and  the  Government  departments  does  not 
take  place  without  frictions  occurring,  but  it  undoubtedly  contri- 

*  ••Twelfth  AsDual  Ilei>ort  of    the   Local  Ooverameot  Board'*   (1S82-3), 
p.  lU. 
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butes  largely  to  implanting  in  the  local  boards,  wbicb  are  always 
the  embodiment  of  a  certain  community  of  local  interests,  a  sense 
of  public  duty. 

3.  Self'Oovemment  of  the  Working  Glasses, 

We  come  now  to  those  voluntary  institutions  established  by 
English  workmen  which  form  the  special  subject  of  our  work. 
Here  we  will  notice  merely  their  position  in  regard  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  administration  in  general. 

Notwithstanding  that  self-government  is  labouring,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  solve  a  number  of  administrative  questions,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  Poor  Laws,  health  and  education,  it  has 
hitherto  taken  only  partial  account  of  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  working  classes.  The  important  tasks  of  organizing  the 
great  mass  of  the  working-classes,  enabling  them  to  participate 
in  the  progress  of  culture,  increasing  their  wages,  insuring  them 
against  sickness,  old  age,  and  death,  providing  them  with  cheap 
and  wholesome  food,  and  insuring  to  adults  the  means  of  continu- 
ing their  education  after  leaving  school,  and  also  a  certain  amount 
of  social  life, — all  these  have  been  left  to  the  associated  bodies  of 
the  working-men  themselves. 

In  the  development  of  States  existing  at  the  present  day  no 
social  form  has  played  a  greater  part  than  the  combination  of 
individuals  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  object.  In  forms 
of  the  most  different  kinds,  as  guilds,  brotherhoods,  companies, 
corporations,  and  monastic  fraternities,  as  clubs  and  societies,  this 
idea,  whether  in  a  spiritual  or  a  temporal  garb,  has  in  public  and 
secret  so  worked,  organized,  built  up,  and  destroyed,  that  none 
can  understand  the  structure  either  of  the  present  State  or 
society,  or  even  of  present  culture,  without  properly  appreciating 
its  importance.  This  social  form  has,  therefore,  been  rightly  made 
an  object  of  study,  and  the  admirable  works  of  Eichhorn,  Maurer, 
Wilda,  Gierke,  Brentano,  and  others,  describe  clearly  how  this 
idea,  which  dates  from  the  early  middle  ages,  has  permeated  and 
dominated  State  and  society,  law  and  custom,  science  and  art. 
We  must  repeat  here  that  this  social  form  has  nowhere  been  more 
strikingly  expressed  than  in  the  England  of  to-day.  Our  remarks 
on  the_  English  working-men's  associations  will  lead  us  into  the 
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middle  of  this  richly-developed  associative  life;  but  we  must 
recall  here  one  circumstance,  without  which  those  associations  in 
England  would  never  have  been  thus  developed.  We  have  hither- 
to not  spoken  of  the  political  freedom  enjoyed  in  England.  This 
18  the  place  to  designate  it,  as  we  do  emphatically,  as  the  sole 
condition  under  which  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  an  associa- 
tive life  such  as  now  exists  in  England.  It  was  the  repeal  of  the 
combination  laws  that  formed  the  turning-point,  as  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated,  for  the  development  of  working-men's  associa- 
tions, based  on  the  principle  of  self-help.  Free  from  all  police 
9urveillanc€j  free  from  every  restriction  of  the  right  of  meeting, 
and  at  perfect  liberty  to  express  opinions  orally  or  in  writing, 
associative  life  in  England  has  expanded  and  increased  in  order, 
practical  arrangement,  systematic  management,  and  nobility  of 
aim. 

The  English  public  has  had  the  courage  and  strength  to  leave 
the  working-men's  associations  full  freedom  of  movement,  at  the 
risk  even  of  temporary  excesses  and  acts  of  violence,  such  as  at 
one  time  stained  the  annals  of  trades-unions.  It  was  hoped,  and 
the  hope  has  been  realised,  that  the  surest  way  of  purging  them 
of  these  abuses  would  be  to  give  publicity  to  their  aims,  plans, 
and  organization.  Through  the  exertions  of  often  simple,  but 
consistent,  working-men,  these  associations  have  been  gradually 
learning  to  understand  and  employ  the  right  means,  which  servo 
their  purj^ose  the  best,  and,  above  all,  to  avoid  those  faults  which 
formerly  misled  their  energies  into  excesses,  instead  of  concen- 
trating them  on  what  was  practically  attainable.  In  consequence 
of  this,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  public  opinion  in  their 
favour.  If  one  compares  the  opinions  now  expressed  as  to  Trades- 
unions,  Friendly  Societies,  or  Co-operative  Societies,  in  scientific 
works,  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  and  in  the  press, 
with  those  which  were  held  forty  years  ago;  still  more,  if  one 
pictures  to  one's  self  tlie  open  and  secret  warfare  then  maintained 
by  the  employers  a^inst  these  institutions,  and  observes  how 
totally  different  is  their  attitude  at  present,  one  will  reco^iise 
the  enormous  changes  which  have  l>een  effected  under  a  system  of 
alisolute  freedom.  People  know  that  one  has  no  longer  to  <leal 
with  experiments,  but  with  recognised  social  organizations  which, 
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with  all  their  present  need  and  capacity  of  development,  are 
already  accomplishing  a  great,  positive  task,  and  not  only  provide 
for  branches  of  what  on  the  Continent  is  called  public  administra- 
tion, but  have  succeeded  in  grappling  with,  and  partly,  at  least, 
in  solving  questions  which  public  government  and  legislation  on 
the  Continent  are  still  puzzled  to  deal  with. 

Under  these  conditions  of  freedom  the  working-men's  associa- 
tions have  developed  two  qualities  which  have  been  of  immense 
value  to  them  ;  we  mean  self-reliance,  which  abounds  in  all  these 
associations,  and  mutual  confidence,  which  prevails  in  them  to  a 
great  extent.  Self-reliance  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  English  work- 
ing-man's conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  his  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  in  order  to  obtain  anything  permanent.  This 
conviction  forms,  in  our  opinion,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
entire  social  development  of  England.  All  the  measures,  actually 
accomplished  by  the  State  in  the  form  of  legislation,  or  under- 
taken by  self-government,  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  society 
against  the  impulses  of  self-seeking,  are  intended  not  to  super- 
sede the  activity  of  the  individual,  but  to  strengthen  him  in  his 
independent  struggle  to  obtain  a  social  equilibrium,  and  afford 
him  the  necessary  protection  and  support.  "  Men,  not  measures," 
is  the  common  saying  in  England,  where  no  one  believes  in  a 
possible  inversion  of  the  maxim. 

Not  less  important  is  the  mutual  confidence  which  prevails  in 
the  working-men's  associations,  a  confidence  that  never  exists 
in  secret,  but  only  in  free  and  open  societies,  which  have  nothing 
to  hide  either  from  their  members  or  the  world.  Putting  aside 
certain  petty  jealousies,  which  are  to  be  found  wherever  men 
work  together,  the  conduct  and  management  of  these  working- 
men's  associations  in  England,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  self-confidence,  as  also  the  prevailing  unity  of  effort,  are 
worthy  of  all  admiration.  This  unity  of  effort  is  assisted,  no  doubt, 
by  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  people,  which  offers  an  interesting 
phenomenon  in  national  psychology.  There  is  less  individuality 
in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  The  uniformity — nay,  the 
monotony — of  life,  of  customs,  of  modes  of  thought,  of  views, 
and  of  aspirations  strikes  even  the  superficial  observer  of  this 
country ;  but  it  is  a  marked  psychological  feature  of  the  nation, 
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and  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  strength.  If  the  genius  of  French- 
men may  be  compared  to  a  prism,  which  breaks  up  opinions  into 
different  rays  of  light,  the  genius  of  Englishmen,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  compared  to  a  lens,  which  is  able  to  concentrate  all  the 
rays  into  a  single  point.  The  many  individuals  who  think  and 
act  alike  are  the  strength  of  England's  institutions ;  on  them 
depend  not  only  her  compact  system  of  political  parties,  but  also 
her  trade  and  commerce,  her  legislation  and  government — in  short, 
whatever  is  attempted  either  in  larger  or  smaller  circles,  and 
demands  the  co-operation  of  individuals.  One  may  think  what 
one  likes  about  it,  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  result  is 
to  exorcise  two  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  public  life,— 
namely,  disunion  and  confusion  of  ideas. 

All  these  circimistances  have  impressed  a  peculiar,  but  also  a 
common,  stamp  on  all  the  various  associations  in  question.  Their 
management  is  entirely  open,  their  annual  reports  are  printed  and 
accessible  to  the  public.  Their  meetings  are  remarkable  for  their 
brevity  and  the  practical  relevance  of  debate  ;  strict  parliamentary 
forms  are  observed ;  there  is  a  dominant  respect  for  opposite  con- 
victions, which  manifests  the  training  of  the  English  people  for 
public  life,  and  enables  the  Tory  to  work  together  in  harmony 
with  the  Whig  and  the  Radical,  the  Churchman  with  the  Dis- 
senter. Agreement  is  sought  for  on  the  ground  not  of  purely 
theoretical  discussion,  but  of  practical  experiment  and  practical 
management. 

This  character  peculiar  to  English  working-men's  associations 
has  determined  the  part  they  play  as  free  governing  bodies  in  the 
social  organism  of  England.  The  English  working-man  has  pro- 
claimed in  his  associations  his  intention  and  wish  to  convert  his 
materially  improved  condition  into  a  higher  degree  of  education. 
Herein  lies  the  crucial  point.  The  mere  improvement  of  the 
external  conditions  of  life  is  a  useless  boon  to  a  class  of  society — 
nay,  it  may  easily  be  turned  to  their  disadvantage, — if  it  is  not 
the  lever  to  raise  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  individual  to  some- 
thing better  and  higher.  If  this  upward  progress  is  once  secured, 
the  striving  after  outward  gain  and  material  possessions  is  fully 
justified.  The  useful  becomes  the  ethical.  In  this  manner  the 
working-men's  associations  become  gradually  changed  from  narrow- 
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minded  representations  of  self-interest  into  real  brotherhoods  of 
.duty,  which  not  only  protect  the  interests  of  their  members, 
but  also  impose  upon  them  obligations  towards  themselves  and 
the  association,  and  also  towards  the  community  at  large.  By 
this  means  the  associations  acquire  a  public  character,  and  we 
are  justified  in  designating  them  as  the  social  self-government  of 
the  working  classes  in  England. 

No  doubt  it  might  be  objected  at  once  that,  as  purely  volun- 
tary institutions,  they  cannot  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  in- 
stitutions of  self-government,  properly  so  called.  But  this  ob- 
jection is  true  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  For  although  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  there  is  still  a  large  portion  of  English  working- 
men  who  do  not  belong  to  Trades -unions  and  Co-operative 
Societies,  and  a  portion  also  who  do  not  belong  to  Friendly 
Societies,  and  that  all  classes  of  English  working-men  do  not  take 
an  equal  part  in  other  associations,  on  the  other  hand  we  must 
not  forget  that  all  these  associations  have  become  the  governing 
centre  for  the  various  branches  of  social  administration  which 
they  manage,  and  that  the  influence  they  exercise  on  the  relations 
of  wages,  the  system  of  insurance,  the  food-supply,  and  the 
intellectual  training  and  education  of  the  working-class  collect- 
ively, extends  far  beyond  the  association  itself,  and  benefits  also 
those  who  are  outside  it.  Moreover,  it  must  be  observed  that 
admission  to  these  associations  is,  practically  speaking,  by  no 
means  as  voluntary  as  their  form  would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
These  associations  exercise,  from  their  very  importance,  a  power 
of  attraction  which  is  drawi^ig  to  them  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  the  working  classes,  and  which  those  still  outside  of 
<hem  will  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  resist. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  working-men's  associa- 
tions, in  their  present  state  of  development,  show  the  same 
decisive  features  which  we  have  observed  in  municipal  self- 
government, — namely,  centralisation,  the  division  of  labour,  and 
subordination  to  State  supervision. 

As  regards  centralisation,  it  is  as  marked  in  the  Trades-unions 
as  in  the  Friendly  Societies  and  Co-operative  Societies.  Among 
the  Trades-unions  of  the  same  trades  there  is  the  tendency  to 
*' amalgamate ''  and  form  associations,  with  branches  ramifying 
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over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  next  place,  the  Trades- 
unions  of  different  trades  in  the  more  important  manufacturing 
localities  endeavour  to  keep  contact  with  each  other  by  means  of 
Trades  Councils.  And  lastly,  the  threads  of  all  the  industrial 
activity  of  the  empire  are  gathered  together  in  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Trades-unions,  a  coimcil  sitting  in  London,  which 
is  elected  by  the  Annual  Trades-Union  Congress,  and  is  entrusted 
with  the  protection  of  all  common  interests  of  Trades-unions. 
This  tendency  to  centralisation  is  equally  pronounced  among 
the  Friendly  Societies.  In  these,  the  Orders — as  they  are  termed 
—  which  consist  of  associations  with  numerous  lodges,  are 
steadily  gaining  in  importance.  The  insurance  business  con- 
ducted by  the  English  Friendly  Societies,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on  in  this  volume,  is  leading  to  a  demand  for  larger  associations, 
and  therefore  to  concentration.  Finally,  the  Co-operative  Societies 
have  to  a  large  extent  combined,  and  possess  at  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  their  common  large  establishments  for  importation  and 
mercantile  purposes. 

The  division  of  labour — that  is  to  say,  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  an  official  organism — has  made  great  progress  in 
the  working-men's  associations.  It  is  true  that  the  English 
working-man  feels  a  repugnance  to  being  governed  by  officialp, 
but  the  more  perfected,  efficient,  and  powerful  his  associations 
become,  the  larger  will  be  the  number  of  those  who  will  have  to 
be  permanently  entrusted  with  the  management  of  current  busi- 
ness or  of  such  business  as  demands  special  knowledge. 

All  the  associations  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  subject  also 
to  a  State  supervision,  resting,  however,  on  voluntary  submission, 
not  on  compulsion,  and  differing,  in  this  respect,  from  the  Stat© 
control  to  which  the  local  boards  are  liable.  All  the  Acts  which 
regulate  the  legal  position  of  working-men's  associations*  are 
based  on  the  same  principle ;  namely,  that  they  leave  the  associa- 
tions concerned  at  liberty  to  register  themselves,  and  while 
making   their   enjoyment   of  a   numl)er   of    advantages   depend 

'  •  ThAt  is  to  say,  thcTraaes-union  Acts,  lft71  and  1876  (34  and  55  Vict.,  ch.  81 ; 
89  and  40  Vict.,  ch.  22) ;  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875  (38  and  39  Viot.,  eh.  60) ; 
Um  Industnal  and  Provident  Societies  AoU  of  1874.  1875.  and  1877  (37  and  88 
Vict,  oh.  421 ;  87  and  38  Vict.,  ch.  9 ;  40  and  41  Vict,  oh.  86). 
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on  their  registration,  on  the  other  hand  establish  as  a  conse- 
quence of  such  registration,  a  State  siigervision,  which  varies 
considerably  in  extent  in  the  different  categories  of  those  associa- 
tions. Consequently,  all  working-men's  associations  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  kinds — the  registered  and  the  non-registered. 
The  State  exercises  a  direct  influence  only  on  the  former,  though, 
in  spite  of  the  facultative  character  of  this  supervision,  its  in- 
direct influence  on  the  constitution  and  the  progress  of  the  non- 
registered  societies  is  a  growing  one.  The  registrar's  ofiice  for 
all  these  associations  is  a  central  one,  situated  in  London.  The 
head  of  the  office  is  the  Chief  Registrar,  a  post  at  present  filled 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  one  of  those  veterans  who  has  devoted  a 
whole  life  of  constant  work  and  noble  unselfishness  to  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes 

We  shall  have  later  on  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
Registrar's  position,  sphere  of  action,  and  influence.  Here  we 
will  merely  remark  that  his  office  is,  so  to  speak,  the  head  of 
these  associations  of  the  working  classes ;  that  by  means  of  its 
supervising  and  administrative  action  it  steadily  promotes  the 
completion  of  this  organization ;  and  that  it  concentrates  all  the 
threads  which  connect  with  State  supervision  the  voluntary  self- 
supporting  associations  of  the  English  working-men.  Just  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  concentrates  in  one  department  the 
supervision  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  health,  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  local  government,  and  as  the  Education  Department 
forms  a  central  office  for  education,  so  this  Registry  Office  seems 
intended  to  become  the  central  State  authority  for  the  English 
working-men's  institutions  of  self-help,  and  to  raise  those  institu- 
tions into  real  self-governing  bodies.  In  this  respect  the  regis- 
trar's office,  with  its  functions  embracing  the  most  important 
relations  of  the  working  classes,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  of  State  life  at  the  present  day.  Tt«  jurisdiction  is  as 
yet  not  extensive,  for  the  office  is  only  now  beginning  to  develop  ; 
but  its  influence  would  be  underrated  were  it  estimated  only  by 
its  sphere  of  legal  competence.  It  enjoys  outside  of  this  sphere  a 
position  of  confidence  ;  and  its  range  of  action  will  be  enlarged  in 
the  future  in  proportion  as  the  working  classes  become  convinced 
of  its  necessity  and  usefulness. 
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Thus,  among  the  changed  economic  and  political  conditions 
which  have  arisen  since  the  first  Reform  Axjt,  a  revolution  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  English  State,  which,  especially  since 
1870,  is  beginning  to  assume  a  more  and  more  altered  form.  The 
administrative  gaps  left  by  the  old  system  in  respect  of  the  claims 
of  a  new  period  have  been  filled  up  by  the  central  Government 
with  entirely  new  branches  of  administration,  managed  directly 
by  itself,  and  further  by  a  new  form  of  self-government  as  well 
as  by  voluntary  associations.  We  are  far  from  seeing,  in  this 
a  decay  of  the  State  in  England,  such  as  Gneist  is  inclined  to 
assume ;  on  the  contrary,  we  recognise  in  these  transformations 
the  necessary  consequence  of  those  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  stratification  of  English  society,  and  in  the  form  and 
requirements  of  industry  and  production ;  and  we  admire  the 
moral  impulse,  the  energy,  and  the  constancy  displayed  by  the 
English  nation  in  reforming  their  administration.  Anything,  of 
course,  like  a  systematic  reconstruction  of  the  old  system  in  its 
entirety  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  because,  although  systematic 
measures  have  been  enacted  since  1832  in  regard  to  single 
branches  of  administration,  nevertheless  the  central  government, 
the  new  form  of  self-government,  and  the  voluntary  associations 
have  never  divided  their  task  according  to  any  preconcerted  plan, 
but  have  separately,  each  in  its  own  way,  following  different  im- 
pulses, sought  and  found  a  field  of  work  which  forms  iu  its  result 
by  no  means  a  systematic  organism,  but  which  is,  notwithstanding 
its  complicity,  a  solid  frame  for  public  life,  in  which  the  sponta- 
neous energies  of  the  people  and  the  activity  of  the  State  com- 
bine and  complete  each  other  in  a  manner  unknown  elsewhere. 

The  survey  of  these  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
views  of  English  society,  as  well  as  in  the  forms  and  aims  of 
public  life  in  England,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  social  signi- 
ficance. We  see  in  these  factors,  and  more  especially  in  the 
organization  of  the  English  working-men,  a  guarantee  against 
sudden  revolutionary  changes.  The  State  in  England,  which  is 
kept  together  not  by  any  official  hierarchy  or  by  military  |)Ower| 
rests  practically  on  the  preponderating  strength  of  those  elements 
of  the  nation  which  are  interested  in  a  peaceful  and  constant 
development  of  society.     These  elements   have,  during  the  last 
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few  decades,  been  greatly  and,  as  we  believe,  decisively 
strengthened  by  the  formation  of  the  working-men's  associations. 
We  have  no  fear  lest  the  enemies  to  the  existing  order  of  things, 
who  of  late  have  put  themselves  forward  with  such  noise  and 
agitation,  will  succeed  in  disturbing  the  balance  of  the  English 
State,  especially  as  the  best,  most  highly  educated,  and  most 
powerful  portion  of  the  English  working-men  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such  proceedings. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  introduction  without  asking  ourselves, 
What  is  the  collective  working  of  all  these  factors,  their  effect, 
speaking  generally,  on  the  economic  position  ef  England,  which, 
as  we  know,  is  so  closely  connected  with  her  social  progress  ? 

At  the  first  glance  it  is  clear  that  all  the  social  changes  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  have  raised  the  cost  of  production. 
Directly  this  is  caused  by  the  demand  of  the  working  classes  for 
higher  wages,  but  indirectly  by  almost  all  the  enactments  and 
measures  introduced  for  the  protection  of  labour  and  the  im- 
jprovement  of  the  conditions  of  labour.  The  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  work,  the  free  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  strictly- 
observed  Sunday's  rest,  place  important  checks  on  the  using  up 
of  existing  capital,  while  the  statutory  regulations  as  to  healthy 
workrooms  and  arrangements  for  safety  in  factories  and  mines, 
materially  increase  the  amount  of  capital  required  in  starting,  as 
well  as  tlie  cost  of  keeping  up,  the  business.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  the  fact  that  England  has  to-  maintain  a  competition  in 
foreign  markets  with  rival  manufacturers  which  is  constantly 
becoming  more  serious,  so  that  not  only  is  she  excluded  from  re- 
couping the  increased  cost  of  production  out  of  the  consumer,  but, 
on  the  contrarj'^,  has  had  also  to  submit  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
decrease  in  prices.  We  cannot  here  undertake  to  state  a  balance 
of  the  economic  process  in  England,  but  we  should  like  to  point 
out  what  place  is  occupied  in  that  process  by  the  matters  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  speaking,  and  which  in  detail  will  form  the 
subject  of  the  following  pages. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  much  to  put  in  to  the  scale  of 
advantage  to  England.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  pecuniary  burdens  experienced  by  production  in 
consequence  of  social  regulations  have  been  imposed,  in  the  course 
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of  several  decades,  not  at '•one  and  the  same  time,  but  by  de- 
grees, so  that  English  industry, — already  during  a  period  of 
almost  unlimited  dominion,  and  consequently  at  a  time  when 
profits  were  still  superabundant, — has  had  time  and  power 
gradually  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions  imposed  by  her 
progressive  social  legislation,  and  to  assimilate  itself  to  these 
conditions  without  difficulty ;  while,  moreover,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  along  with  these  burdens  material  relief  has  been 
afforded  by  the  importation  of  cheap  food  and  raw  products,  as  well 
as  by  the  improvement  and  cheapening  of  the  system  of  transport. 
Of  the  utmost  importance,  moreover,  was  the  raising  of  the  / 
intensity  of  labour,  not  only  through  the  improvements  in( 
^machinery, — which  produces  cheaper,  if  not  always  better,  pro- 
ducts,— but  also  through  the  increased  skill  of  the  workmen. 
These  two  elements  are  closely  connected  with  the  social  legis- 
lation to  which  we  have  referred.  The  English  spirit  of  invention 
has  sought  to  neutralize,  by  the  perfecting  of  machinery,  the 
checks  imposed  by  that  legislation  on  the  process  of  production ; 
and  the  stimulus  in  this  respect  which  is  evident  in  the  factory 
and  mining  legislation  in  particular,  is  distinctly  visible  in  the 
history  of  English  industry.  Nor  has  the  living  factor,  the  work- 
ing-man himself,  gained  any  less  in  power  and  skill  by  this  legisla- 
tion, but  has  developed  productive  qualities  which  place  him  indis- 
putably at  the  head  of  the  working  classes  throughout  the  world. 
We  have  alrcaiy  stated  our  opinion  that  England's  colonial 
power  and  colonial  possessions  form  a  reserve  fund  on  which  she 
can  safely  reckon  for  support,  even  if,  as  is  to  be  expected,  her 
commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy  is  curtailed.  From  the 
consideration  of  English  social  legislation  and  its  results,  we  may 
draw  this  further  conclusion,  that  England  has  made  a  second  and 
a  still  more  important  step  in  advance  of  her  rivals ;  namely,  in 
the  order  which  she  has  established  Ijetween  her  employers  and 
employed.  With  the  combined  strength  of  both  she  is  able  to 
carry  on  the  struggle  in  foreign  markets  with  foreign  competitors, 
an  impossibility  for  any  State  that  contains  in  its  bosom  that 
Socialism  which  is  hostile  to  all  order  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Origin  asd  Gekeral  Character  of  Frien'dly  Societies. 

Beftflons  for  coDBidering  Friendly  Societies  before  Trades-unions. — Divergent 
ftims  and  character  of  these  two  classes  of  institutions.— Their  historical 
points  of  contact. — Connection  between  the  Friendly  Societies  and  the 
(Guilds. — Temporary  distrust  entertained  against  Friendly  Societies. — 
Their  enormous  growth  daring  the  present  century.— Their  objects  of 
insurance. — Their  coarse  of  development.— Reconstruction  of  their  system 
of  insurance. — Legislation  a  necessity  of  their  growth. — Difficulties  and 
drawbacks  in  their  career. — They  have  taught  the  English  working-man 
the  necessity  of  insurance. 

Before  be^niiing  to  consider  the  English  working- man's  system 
of  insurance,  so  far  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Friendly  Societies, 
we  must  endeavour  to  answer  a  question  which  has  forced  itself 
perhaps  upon  many  of  our  readers.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
task  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves  in  these  pages,  namely,  to 
doscril>e  the  English  working-men's  institutions  of  social  self- 
help,  in  their  connection  not  only  with  each  other,  but  also  with 
the  progress  made  by  the  English  nation  altogether  in  education, 
morals,  legislation,  an<l  government,  ought  in  any  case  to  begin 
with  those  particular  institutions  which  we  may  designate  as  the 
central  point  of  all  these  efforts,  and  which  have  given  the  most 
powerful  impulse  to  the  furtherance  of  the  well-being  ami  inde- 
pendence of  the  working  classes.  In  this  resi)0ct  the  Friendly 
Societies  must  yield  precedence  to  the  Trades-unions.  Mr. 
Ludlow  remarks,  with  i)erfect  justice,  in  the  book  which  he 
wrote  in  collaboration  with  the  late  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  on  the 
progress  of  the  working  classes  in  Englantl,  that  if  the  most 
ex|»erienced  workmen  in  England  were  to  decide  which  of  their 
organizations  thoy  considered  the  most  important,  four-fifths 
or  more  of  them  would  say  the  Trades-unions,  although   it  is 
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exactly  these  which  were  for  the  longest  time  ignored  by  the 
Legislature.  In  point  of  fact,  the  efforts  made  by  the  Trades- 
unions  comprise  the  most  important,  most  immediate,  and  most 
practical  of  all  questions  for  the  working  class, — the  question  of 
wages.  The  improvement,  however,  in  their  relations  as  to 
wages,  had  not  only  become,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  basis 
of  all  the  institutions  established  by  the  working-men  in  England, 
but  constitutes  also  very  frequently  the  limit  drawn,  as  against 
the  lowest  grades  of  the  working  class,  with  reference  to  their 
participation  in  these  institutions. 

In  resolving,  then,  after  mature  consideration  to  begin  with 
Friendly  Societies,  some  preliminary  explanation  is  needed.  The 
Friendly  Societies  are  not  only  the  first  societies  that  sought 
to  organize  a  distinct  side  of  the  modem  social  life  of  the 
working  classes,  but  after  years  of  experiment  and  of  compromise 
between  independence  and  the  demands  of  legislation,  have  now 
at  length  entered  on  a  stage,  as  regards  their  internal  organi- 
zation and  their  legal  form,  which  points  to  a  certain  definite 
goal.  The  consideration  of  these  institutions  is,  therefore,  the 
best  means  of  enabling  one  to  understand  the  nature  of  all  the 
other  working-men's  associations  which  have  been  developed 
on  analogous  principles.  In  particular,  the  peculiar  form  given 
to  Friendly  Societies  by  legislation  has  served  as  a  type  for  all 
other  institutions,  while  the  office,  which  originally  served  only 
for  the  registration  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Savings  Banks, 
has  gradually  become  a  central  authority  for  all  the  working- 
men's  associations  which  we  are  proposing  to  describe. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  further  reason  for  considering 
Friendly  Societies  first.  Speaking  of  working-men's  insurance 
in  general,  the  subject  is  in  no  way  exhausted  by  these  societies. 
Besides  the  Friendly  Societies  strictly  so-called,  there  are  to  be 
considered,  first^  the  numerous  benefit  clubs  started  by  the 
employers,  and  connected  with  factories,  railway  companies,  etc., 
which  usually  have  quite  distinctive  features,  and  are  combined 
with  subsidiary  objects,  stamping  them  as  belonging  to  a  wholly 
separate  group.  Secondly,  since  1829  there  has  been  in  existence 
a  system  of  voluntary  State  insurance  for  the  working  classes, 
known  as  the  Government  Annuity  and  Insurance  system,  which, 
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though  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Friendly 
Societies,  nevertheless  is  of  importance  as  a  supplementing  ele- 
ment in  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  English  working- 
men*s  insurance.  And,  thirdly,  the  Trades-unions  also  conduct 
insurance  business  for  their  members, — and  indeed  a  very  special 
branch  of  insurance, — by  insuring  them  against  the  loss  of  work. 
With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  first  two  of  these  subordinate 
branches  of  English  working-men's  insurance,  although  they 
form  independent  groups  of  insurance  societies,  they  readily  fall 
within  the  description  of  Friendly  Societies  as  a  whole.  With 
regard  to  the  insurance  system  of  the  Trades-unions,  the  case  is 
very  different.  The  latter  has  so  grown  up  with  the  other 
arrangements  of  Trades-unions,  "that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
it  from  those  arrangements,  and  describe  it  in  connection  with 
Friendlv  Societies. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  insurance  business  of  the  Trades- 
unions  can  only  be  properly  considered  by  first  obtaining  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  system  of  English  working-men's  in- 
surance in  general,  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  in  the 
Friendly  Societies.  On  this  ground,  also,  precedence  belongs  to 
the  Friendlv  Societies. 

We  should  have  to  proceed  very  differently  if  the  main  object 
of  our  inquirj'  were  to  consider  the  early  history  of  English 
working-men's  associations.  In  this  case  it  would  be  indispens- 
able to  treat  of  Friendlv  Societies  and  Trades-unions  simul- 
taneously,  since  their  origin  and  their  growth  are  governed  by 
the  same  economic  and  social  conditions,  and  both  classes  of 
institutions  are  only  different  sides  of  the  same  historical  pro- 
cess. Sinco,  however,  the  main  subject  of  our  work  is  restricted 
to  the  present  state  of  English  working-men's  associations  and 
their  legal  rights,  and  since  the  two  classes  of  institutions,  more- 
over, have  long  since  diverged  in  aims  and  character,  and  con- 
stitute self-contained  organizations,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  them  a|)art. 

But  while  renouncing  also  the  idea  of  describing  the  historical 
connection  of  these  institutions  as  at  present  existing,  with  the 
earlier  development  of  culture  in  England,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  cast  a  general  glance  at  this  connection.    The  few  remarks 
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wtticti  w«>  shall  make  ou  this  point  mav  suffice  perhaps  to  show 
how  the  two  lines  on  which  the  development  of  Friendly  Societies 
and  Trades-unions  has  proceeded,  converge  all  the  more  as  we 
go  back  into  the  past,  nay,  even  touch  and  meet. 

Both    institutions    have    a    common    historical    origin,  —  the    jf 
me^liveval  guilds;  both  received   a  new  birth  at  the  period  of 
large  industries ;  both  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  powerful 
reaction  of  the  working-classes  against  the  deterioration  of  their     ) 
material  condition  ;  both  are  among  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
of  English  self-help ;   they  work  side   by  side ;    they  mutually   - 
supplement   each   other;    they  are   twin-children   of   the    same 
spirit. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  saw  the  system  of  guilds  ^ 
in  England  in  full  and  powerful  operation.  Toulmin  Smith, 
Thorold  Rogers,  Brentano,  Ludlow,  and  many  others,  have  fur- 
nished us  on  this  subject  not  merely  with  critically  digested 
material,  but  with  interesting  observations  of  their  own.  In 
addition  to  the  Frith-guilds,  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  there  were  in  England  religious  guilds  of  every  kind, 
which  afforded  their  members  material  support,  and  may  be  desig- 
nated as  the  forerunners  of  Friendly  Societies.  Besides  these 
there  were  the  guilds  of  traders  and  artificers  for  secular  objects ; 
and  these  various  brotherhoods  formed  a  certain  organi- 
zation of  labour,  a  certain  community  of  religious  and  social 
relations,  which  gave  them  at  that  period  an  economical,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  strictly  ethical  stamp,  only  that  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  early  centralisation  of  State  legislation  and 
the  peculiar  system  of  self-government  gave  from  the  beginning 
to  the  development  of  these  institutions  in  England  a  direction 
different  to  that  which  they  had  taken  on  the  CJontinent. 

The  objects  now  pursued  separately  by  the  Friendly  Societies, 
the  Trades-imions,  and  a  number  of  other  associations  in  England, 
are  found  united  in  the  guilds.  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  treating  of  the 
connection  between  the  modem  Friendly  Societies  and  the  old 
English  guilds,  remarks  that  "  the  guilds  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, under  forms  to  a  great  extent  religious,  could  fulfil  the 
piirposcs  on  the  one  hand  of  a  modem  friendly  society,  in  pro- 
viding for  sickness,  old  age,  and  burial ;  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
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of  a  modem  trade  society,  by  rules  tending  to  fix  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  to  regulate  competition,  combined  with  other  friendly 
purposes."  • 

A  complete  change  in  these  relations  took  place  at  the  time  - 
of  the  Reformation.  The  property  of  all  the  spiritual  f rater-  - 
nities  was  secularised.  The  Act  of  1545  (37  Hen.  Vlll.,  ch.  4) 
was  the  first  step  towards  this  confiscation  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  religious  guilds,  which  two  years  later  was  completed  by 
the  Act  of  1547  (1  Edw.  VI.,  ch.  14).  This  was  the  death-blow 
to  the  guilds,  for  their  landed  property  formed  the  mainstay  of 
their  existence. 

A  new  legislation  now  overlaid  these  decaying  forms.  As 
on  the  Continent,  so  also  in  England,  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
stepped  in,  the  development  of  culture  in  England  under  the 
powerful  Tudors  showing  thus  once  more  during  its  progress  y^ 
an  analogy  with  that  on  the  Continent.  The  Poor  Laws  and  the 
Apprentices  Act  of  Elizabeth  are  the  landmarks  of  this  develop- 
ment. Thenceforth  the  ways  divide.  While  the  States  on  the 
Continent,  by  strengthening  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and 
perfecting  the  bureaucratic  system,  approached  constantly  nearer 
that  form  which  we  designate  by  tiie  name  of  a  police  State 
{Polizetstaat) ;  England,  on  the  contrary,  was  gradually  building  up 
the  classical  fabric  of  her  Self-government.  After  the  decisive 
change  effected  in  the  political  and  religious  relations  of  England 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts,  the  strong  tendency  to  self- 
government,  self-help,  and  freedom  of  movement,  which  has  ever 
since  remained  implanted  in  the  English  nation,  received  that 
impetus  which  makes  it  the  motive  element  of  all  their  political 
and  social  institutions.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  old  forms,  spontaneous  combinations  of  handi- 
craftsmen and  labourers,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  the 
accidents  of  life  by  means  of  mutual  help,  certainly  never  ceased 
to  exist. 

**  I  cannot  believe,"  says  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  his  article  already 
quoted,  ''  that  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — 
in  which  the  genius  of  our  people  received  such  an  enormous 

*  Contempararn  RtrUw,  Ifaroh,  1878,  p.  664. 
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development,  in  which  the  spirit  of  association  showed  itself  sd 
rife  and  daring  in  many  ways — the  old  English  tradition  of  pro- 
viding by  private  fellowship  against  the  ordinary  needs  of  life, 
without  knocking  at  the  door  of  either  State  or  parish,  can  have 
died  out.  I  think  it  probable  that  the  designation  of  guild 
became  old-fashioned  and  popish-looking ;  that  it  might  be  dropped 
by  some  of  the  existing  bodies ;  that  it  was  less  and  less  often 
adopted  by  those  newly  formed.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  there 
is  no  historical  gap  between  the'  guild  of  old  times  and  the 
modern  Friendly  Society."  •  Mr.  Ludlow  is  of  opinion  that  the 
transition  of  the  old  guilds  into  the  modem  form  of  Friendly 
Societies  was  completed  in '  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  the  period  when  Puritanism  abolished  the  old  forms, 
as  being  connected  with  the  Romish  religion,  and  the  self-help 
of  the  people  was  called  into  action  in  their  struggle  against 
absolute  monarchy.  He  cites  the  example  of  a  guild  in  Norfolk, 
whose  lands  were  confiscated  by  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
which  nevertheless  was  still  continuing  in  1650,  in  the  possession 
of  its  property,  and  was  not  dissolved  until  that  year.  In  the 
same  essay  he  mentions  two  Friendly  Societies  established  in 
London  in  1666  and  1687,  and  estimates  that  as  early  as  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  not  unimportant  number  of  such  Societies 
was  already  in  existence.  In  his  Annual  Report  for  1883,  Mr. 
Ludlow  mentions  altogether  seventy-seven  English  Friendly 
Societies,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  from  1687,  and  the  latest 
from  1780.  In  Scotland,  likewise,  there  are  a  number  of  Friendly 
Societies  still  remaining  which  are  between  a  hundred  and  two 
hundred  years  old,  among  them  a  Society  of  Dyers,  at  Linlithgow, 
which  was  founded  in  1679. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Friendly  Societies  are  insti- 
tutions which  retain  an  unbroken  connection  with  the  old  guilds, 
and  which  increased  gradually  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  they  had 
already  acquired  such  importance  as  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature.     But  although  it  may  be  said  that  they  were 

•  Contemporary  Review,  April,  1873,  p.  738. 
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commonly  established  in  England  about  that  period,  the  first 
decided  impetus  given  to  Friendly  Societies  was  not  until  be- 
tween 1793  and  1819.  About  this  time  the  Trades-unions  first 
acquired  importance.  The  cause  in  either  case  is  an  economical 
one. 

In  treating  of  Trades-unions,  in  our  second  volume,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  modem  combinations  of  workmen — 
the  "  new  guilds,''  as  Brentano  calls  the  Trades-unions — took  their 
origin  in  that  state  of  disorganization  which  was  brought  about 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  the  supplanting  of  home  indus- 
try, the  diminution  of  male  labour  caused  by  the  employment  of 
women  and  children,  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  the  lowering  of  the  standard  of  wages.  We  shall  see 
that  the  working-men  resorted  to  combination  and  passive  resist- 
ance to  maintain  their  position  in  life.  But  this  period  of  hard- 
ship also  awakened  their  self-dependence  in  this  respect,  that  they 
began  to  establish,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  those  societies 
for  mutual  relief  out  of  which  the  great  institution  of  Friendly 
Societies  has  been  gradually  developed. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  Trades-unions 
and  the  Friendly  Societies  have  been  developing  themselves  on 
separate  but  parallel  lines.     Regrets  have   been  expressed  in 
England  that  the  course  of  events  should  have  led  to  this  separa- 
tion, and  that  the  legislation  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuries 
has  itself  contributed  to  drawing  such  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  Friendly  Societies  and  Trades-unions  in  having  recog- 
nised the  former  at  an  early  period,  while  ignoring  the  latter   ^ 
until  about  eighteen  years  ago.     The  explanation  of  this  fact, 
however,  lies  in  the  different  nature  and  objects  of  these  two 
classes  of  institutions.    The  Trades-unions  were  originally  fighting  \  • 
societies,   and  are  so,  under  given   circumstances,  to  this  day.  I 
Their  action  was  manifested  in  a  rough  and  often  violent  manner; 
nay,  their  annaLs  in  the  present  century  have  not  been  unstained 
by  bloodshed.     With  the  Friendly  Societies  it  is  different.    Their,; 
objects  have  always  been  peaceful  ones,  which  never  brought  them  \ 
into  conflict  with  the  traditional  opinions  or  interests  of  other 
classes,  or  with  the  law;  their  outward  conduct  has  been  quiet; 
all  the  contests  about  tables  of  premiums,  the  organization  of  the 
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Bystem  of  insurance,  questions  of  administration  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds,  have  no  doubt  stirred  many  Friendly  Societies  to 
the  depths  and  led  to  secessions  and  re-constructions,  but  all  these 
matters  have  been  merely  internal  affairs,  and  showed  no  aggres- 
sive front  against  inherited  ideas  and  existing  interests. 

Only  in  a  passing  manner  have  Friendly  Societies  encountered 
the  distrust  of  the  public.  Many  of  these  Societies,  particularly 
the  large  Orders,  shrouded  themselves  in  a  certain  mystery, 
endeavouring  to  add  to  their  attractiveness  by  aping  the  forms 
and  usages  of  Freemasonry.  There  was  frequently  also  a  fear 
of  unjustifiable  interference  with  their  funds  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  a  fear  which  was  probably  created  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  earlier  confiscations,  and  which  especially  induced  those 
Orders  to  keep  their  proceedings  secret.  Moreover,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Trades-unions,  in  order  to  promote  their  efforts 
undisturbed,  frequently  constituted  themselves  as  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, so  as  to  be  more  safe  from  interference  under  this  innocent 
disguise  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  even  the  Friendly  Societies 
often  assisted  their  members  when  involved  in  a  strike.  But  the 
Friendly  Societies  discarded  these  phases  at  a  comparatively  early 
period ;  their  organization  and  aims  have  been  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  of  scientific  discussion,  and  of  interest  in 
the  press,  and  their  management  is  at  present  so  open,  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  institutions  in  England  into  which  a  stranger 
finds  it  easier  to  obtain  an  insight. 

The  growth  and  spread  of  Friendly  Societies  during  the  course 
of  the  present  century  is  simply  enormous.  Sufficient  statistical 
data  for  ascertaining  the  total  number  of  Friendly  Societies  exist- 
ing at  the  present  day  are  not  forthcoming,  and  could  scarcely  be 
collected,  since  there  are  a  multitude  of  Friendly  Societies  which 
are  not  registered,  and  as  to  which  no  statistical  information 
exists.  Any  estimate  of  the  latter  is  therefore  only  a  vague  one. 
The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  in  1874,*  estimated 
the  total  of  registered  and  unregistered  Friendly  Societies  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  32,000,  containing  upwards  of  four  million 


•  »*  Fourth  Report  of  the  Ckjmmissioners  appointed  to  Inquire  into  Friendly 
and  Benefit  Building  Societies,"  Fart  I.,  pp.  xvi.,  xvii. 
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members,  besides  at  least  as  many  more  persons  (making  in  all 
eight  millions)  interested  (as  wives,  children,  etc.,)  in  the  benefits 
promised  by  such  societies.  The  funds  of  these  societies  were 
reckoned  at  over  £11,000,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  their 
existence  saved  no  less  than  £2,000,000  annually  to  the  ratepayers. 

In  the  course  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  above 
calculation  was  made,  all  these  figures  have  very  considerably  in- 
creased, as  we  shall  be  able  to  show  in  reference  to  the  most  im- 
portant classes  of  Friendly  Societies.  Inasmuch  as  in  recent  years 
the  eflforts  to  strengthen  the  financial  basis  of  these  societies  have 
been  greatly  increased,  and  have  met  with  considerable  success, 
it  is  probable  that  a  large  augmentation  of  funds  has  taken  place 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  members. 

A  statement  has  recently  been  published  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Bra- 
brook,  the  Assistant-Registrar,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
estimate  formed  by  the  Commissioners  in  1874  must  be  far  ex- 
ceeded at  the  present  day,  since  the  number  of  registered  Friendly 
Societies  alone  in  England  and  Wales,  which  had  sent  in  their 
annual  reports  to  the  Registrar's  office  in  London,  amounted  in 
1880  to  no  less  than  12,807,  with  thirteen  millions  of  funds  and 
4,802,249  members.  It  must  be  taken  into  account,  moreover, 
that  a  good  tliird  part  more  of  these  societies  was  in  arrear  with 
their  reports,  so  that  the  numbers  just  given  are  subject  to  a  far 
from  inconsiderable  addition.*  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colo- 
nies are  not  included  in  these  totals. 

What,  then,  do  these  Friendly  Societies  at  the  present  day  seek 
in  general  to  accomplish  ?  What,  taken  altogether,  is  the  course 
wlych  their  development  has  assumed  during  the  present  cen- 
turv  ?  V 

The  answering  these  questions  shouM  give  us  a  nearer  concep- 
tion of  the  task  we  are  endeavouring  to  perform. 

We  cannot  describe  the  general  objects  of  Friendly  Societies 
more  succinctly  than  by  terming  them  insurance  Societies  based*  • 
on  mutual  principles.     They  have  principally  to  deal  with   the 
various  sections  of  the  working  classes,  but  among  their  contribu- 

•  Jourmil  of  the  Stati$tical  SitcUty,  March,  1HH5.  in  an  article  entitled.  **  Th« 
Ilektiun  of  the  SUte  to  Tbnft ;  Two  Years*  StatUtics  of  Friendly  Societief  and 
Similar  lustitaiioof,*'  by  E.  W.  Brabruok. 
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tors  are  many  members  of  the  middle  and  even  of  the  upper 
classes,  whose  pecuniary  aid  and  co-operation  in  their  manage- 
ment, especially  in  the  smaller  societies,  forms  an  element  not  to 
be  undervalued. 

The  Friendly  Societies  insure  first  of  all  against  disability  to  . 
work,  as  to  which,  as  a  rule,  no  distinction  is  made,  whether  this 
disability  has  been  caused  by  accident  or  sickness,  so  that  sickness 
and  accident  insurance  meet  in  one.    Thus  insurance  against  sick> 
ness  includes  to  some  extent  insurance  against  old  age  and  infir- 
mity, since  most  of  the  Friendly  Societies  identify  the  notion  of 
"  sickness  "  with  that  of  "  disability  to  work,"  and  accordingly 
go  on  paying  their  allowances,  though  perhaps  on  a  reduced  scale, 
in  cases  also  of  chronic  illness  and  other  infirmity.     In  speaking, 
therefore,  in  these  pages  of  sick-insurance  generally,  we  must  be 
understood  to  include  in  that  term  insurance  against  accident  and, 
in  some  degree,  against  infirmity  also.    It  has  only  recently  been 
attempted  to  constitute  provision  against  old  age  as  an  indepen- 
dent   branch  of  Friendly   Society  insurance,  and    to  establish 
separate  accident  societies  for  certain  trades  and  occupations, 
particularly  that  of  miners.    Nearly  all  the  Friendly  Societies 
combine  with  insurance  against  disablement  insurance    against  * 
burial  expenses,  or  provision  for  a  limited  allowance  on  the  death 
of  a  member,  or  of  his  wife  or  child.     Besides  this,  they  insure  ^ 
annuities  to  members'  widows  and  education  allowances  for  or-  - 
phans  up  to  a  certain  age.     Under  the   name  also   of  "endow- 
ments," an  insurance  can  be  made  for  a  certain  term  of  payment 
in  favour  of  a  particular  person,   mostly  for  settling  a  son   or 
daughter  in  life.     By  the  Act  of  1875,  however,  a  maximum  sum 
is  fixed  for  insurances  in  all  registered  Friendly  Societies.     No 
member  is  entitled  to  receive  more  than  £200  by  way  of  gross 
sum,  or  £50  a  year  by  way  of  annuity  from  any  one  or  more  of 
such  societies  (sect.  27).     The  life  of  a  child  under  five  years  of 
age  cannot  be  insured  for  more  than  £6,  nor  that  of  a  child  under 
ten  for  more  than  £10  (sect.  28). 

In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  insurances  for  the  relief  or 
maintenance  of  members  when  on  travel  in  search  of  employment, 
or  when  in  distressed  circumstances,  or  in  case  of  shipwreck  or 
loss  of  or  damage  to  boats  or  nets ;  also  for  medical  attendance, 
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medicines  and  appliances,  etc.  (usually  in  connection  with  the  sick 
fond) ;  and  lastly,  the  insurance  of  tools  and  implements  of  trade 
against  fire. 

A  special  class  of  Friendly  Societies  combines  with  the  objects 
of  insurance  those  of  thrift,  by  undertaking  also  the  functions  of 
Savings  Banks. 

Not  all  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  however,  unite  in  themselves  ^ 
these  manifold  objects.    The  largest  ones  approximate  most  nearly 
to  a  comprehensive  system  of  this  kind.     Most  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  undertake  sickness  and  burial  insurances,  though  there 
are  a  large  number  which  confine  themselves  to  the  latter. 

As  regards  the  course  of  development  taken  by  these  societies 
as  a  whole,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how  they  arose.  The  Friendly  A 
Societies  were  originally  institutions  of  mutual  benevolence.  They 
sprang  from  small  bodies  of  men  who,  as  neighbours,  brought  to- 
gether by  the  same  or  like  occupations  and  by  social  intercourse, 
shared  the  jojrs'and  also  the  sorrows  of  their  day,  and  either  of 
their  own  impulse  or  at  the  instigation  of  clergymen,  landlords,  or 
manufacturers,  gave  each  other  a  helping  hand  whenever  any 
one  of  them  was  ill,  or  a  death  in  the  family  occasioned  extra 
expenses.  Their  desire  was  to  prevent  a  fellow-workman  and  com-  * 
panion,  when  ill  or  aged,  from  goin<;  to  the  workhouse,  or,  when 
he  died,  to  save  his  widow  and  children  from  that  fate.  They 
were  imperfect  but  healthy  expressions  of  the  spirit  of  thrift 
and  independence.  But  the  difficulties  began  when  these  small 
beginnings  had  developed  into  large  and  permanent  institutions. 
Mistakes  then  appeared  in  the  calculation  of  allowances  ;  defects 
of  management  and  personal  weaknesses  in  the  managers  came  to 
light ;  and  when  by  degrees  a  countless  number  of  these  societies 
had  been  established  throughout  the  country,  and,  owing  to  the 
spontaneous  force  of  association,  the  most  widely  di£fering  bodies 
strove  to  realize  the  same  idea  of  insuring  their  comrades  against 
sickness,  death,  or  old  age, — then  these  Friendly  Societies  found 
themselves  at  once  confronted  with  problems  of  statistics  and 
mathematics,  of  administration  and  finance,  of  which  they  had 
never  dreamt  in  their  primitive  days,  and  the  very  importance  of 
which,  for  the  solution  of  their  difficulties,  they  then  gradually 
learned  to  understand  and  admits 
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And  now  began  inside  these  societies  a  reconstruction  intended 
to  adjust  their  action  to  the  laws  of  probability,  to  establish  a 
rational  system  of  insurance,  and  to  introduce  a  properly  regu- 
lated management  of  their  funds ;  in  other  words,  the  benevo- 
lent institutions  gradually  changed  into  insurance  societies,  with 
tables  and  rules.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  this  reconstruc- 
tion was  effected  is  characteristic  of  England.  The  societies 
that  participated  in  it  took  in  hand  the  work  of  reform  of  their 
own  motion  (with  the  active  co-operation,  it  is  true,  of  the 
upper  classes,  of  men  scientifically  trained  and  well  versed  in 
questions  of  administration  and  finance),  not  in  accordance  with 
any  preconcerted  plan,  absolutely  without  any  system,  groping,  so 
to  speak,  tentatively  from  one  experiment  to  another,  imperfectly 
enough  up  to  the  present  day,  but  on  the  whole  with  abundant 
success. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  undervalue  the  influence  exercised  on  this 
course  of  development  by  legislation  and  State  supervision,  only 
that  influence  must  be  rightly  understood.  It  is  not  legislation 
that  dictated  to  the  Friendly  Societies  their  line  of  march,  but 
the  efforts  of  those  societies  for  reform  led  to  facts  which  re- 
quired legal  regulation,  situations  arose  out  of  which  legislation 
had  to  extricate  them,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  decades 
that  Parliament  gave  expression  to  the  idea  that  these  social  in- 
stitutions, which  had  grown  by  their  own  strength  into  great  self- 
governing  bodies,  required  more  supervision  from  the  State. 
Legislation  has  not  created  these  institutions,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  growth  has  necessitated  legislation. 

It  would  be  just  as  wrong  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  the  bad  conse- 
quences which  this  course  of  things  has  had  in  England  as  to 
quarrel  with  them.  Spread  as  they  are  to  an  extent  which  was 
never  guessed  or  expected,  these,  as  well  as  kindred  institutions, 
have  brought  themselves  to  their  present  state,  by  means  of  the 
spontaneous  energies  of  the  people,  supported  but  not  led  by  the 
State,  through  the  medium  of  legislation ;  though  this  has  been 
accomplished  not  in  a  gentle  order  of  events,  not  without  internal 
struggles,  not  without  frequent  miscarriages  entailing  widespread 
misery  and  misfortune,  not  without  injustice  and  hardships  to 
individuals,  insomuch  that  at   times  all  the  benefits  and   bless- 
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mgs  of  these  societies  threatened  to  be  swallowed  up,  and  there 
came  moments  when  even  strong  natores  began  to  doubt  of 
ultimate  success.  We  shall  examine  all  this  hereafter  more 
closely  and  in  detail.  We  must  content  ourselves  here  with 
ofiTering  a  few  general  remarks. 

In  England,  as  is  well  known,  the  question  of  insurance  plays 
a  much  larger  part  among  all  classes  of  society  than  on  the  Con- 
tinent. As  regards  the  upper  classes,  this  fact,  no  doubt,  is  to 
some  extent  connected  with  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which 
leaves  the  landed  property  to  the  eldest  son,  whilst  for  the  younger 
children  allowances  are  secured  by  the  insurance  of  capital  or 
rents;  but  nevertheless,  pecuniary  provision  for  the  future  by  means 
of  insurance  societies  is  very  common  also  in  those  circles  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ejitail, — the  practice  of  saving  and  pro- 
viding for  the  future  having  long  been  general  among  all  classes 
of  society.  A  groat  number  of  insurance  companies,  conducted 
either  on  principles  of  mutuality  or  on  those  of  profit,  and  with 
enonnous  capitals  and  often  under  exemplary  management, 
minister  in  this  respect  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

To  the  Friendly  Societies  belongs  the  inestimable  merit  of  \ 
having  propagated  the  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  insurance 
among  the  working  classes.  Contributions  to  sick  and  burial 
societies  form  at  the  present  day  in  England  standing  items  even 
in  the  scanty  budget  of  the  working-man ;  the  inierest  taken  in 
Friendly  Societies  by  working-men  of  all  descriptions  is  universal ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  principles  of  insurance  has — 
thanks  to  a  number  of  admirable  popular  pamphlets  and  state- 
ments, to  the  constant  discussion  of  vital  questions  at  meetings  and 
in  the  prrss — increased  and  extended  in  a  most  surprising  manner. 

The  English  workman  regards  with  pride  the  Friendly  Societies 
as  his  own  work.  With  them  are  connected  the  labours,  the  as- 
pirations, and  ver}'  frequently  the  disappointments  of  his  father, 
but  also  the  progress  an<l  success  of  his  children,  and  on  this 
account  he  clings  with  tenacity  to  the  free  development  of  these 
societi<*s,  and  has  hitherto  set  his  face  firmly  against  any  proposal 
and  any  attemjit  to  exchange  this  self-created  organization  for  one 
created  bv  tho  State. 

Wo  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  the  words  of  one  of  those 
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men  who,  in  practice  and  in  tkeory  alike,  as  an  active  member  of 
a  Friendly  Society,  and  also  an  author,  takes  an  effective  part  in 
the  movement  for  reform.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Moffrey,  Past  Provin- 
cial (Jrand  Master  of  the  North  London  District  of  the  Manchester 
Unity,  in  a  Prize  Essay  on  the  importance  of  making  provision  for 
old  age,  pays  the  following  just  tribute  of  praise  to  Friendly 
Societies : — 

"  Founded  by  men  belonging  to  the  operative  class,  before  the 
subject  of  insurance  in  any  shape  was  understood  by  even  those 
far  above  them  in  the  social  scale,  they  have  steadfastly  kept  their 
object  in  view,  till  at  the  present  time  these .  societies  have  at- 
tained such  a  position  numerically, — have  accumulated  such  an 
enormous  aggregate  capital, — that  they  have  forced  on  the  nation 
at  large  a  consideration  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  Nor  would 
it  be  just  to  them  if,  in  considering  their  present  position,  any 
one  were  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
risen  to  it.  Let  it  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  work  at- 
tempted at  their  formation  was  such  as  would  have  taxed  the 
ability  of  great  financiers — that  they  began  their  work  before 
the  least  glimmering  of  knowledge  on  vital  statistics  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  them — that  as  it  became  manifest  their  position 
was  unsound,  they  boldly  grappled  with  the  difRculties  discovered 
— and  that  these  self-formed  and  self-governed  institutions  have 
given  to  the  world  an  amount  of  information  that  could  never 
have  been  obtained  except  by  their  means.  And  though  they  are 
not  yet  perfect — what  human  institution  is? — the  amount  of 
suffering  they  have  alleviated  is  simply  incalculable.  They  have 
provided  means  of  thrift  and  self-dependence  to  a  class  which 
would  not  have  been  reached  by  any  other  agency,  and  have  laid 
deeply  the  foundations  of  provident  habits  among  the  mass  of 
our  population."  ♦ 

•  **  Forster  Prize  Essajs  on  Friendly  Societies,*'  Manchester,  1874.  Essay  on 
**  The  Importance  of  Provisions  being  made  in  Conjunction  with  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Friendly  Societies,  for  a  Deferred  Annuity  or  Superannuation  Allowance 
in  Old  Age,"  pp.  19,  20. 


CHAPTER  n. 
Different  Kinds  of  Friendly  Societies.  ' 

Prefatory  remarks. — 1.  Dividing  Soeietiei :  the  Union  Provident  Sick  Society, 
Birmingham. — 2.  Local  Village  and  Country  Soeietiei:  the  Hitohin 
Friendly  Institntion.~8.  Local  Town  Societies :  the  Cannon  Street  Male  • 
Adolt  Provident  Institution,  Birmingham ;  the  Christ  Church  Provident 
Institution,  Birmingham. — I.  Deposit  Friendly  Societies:  the  Abbot*8 
Ann  Provident  Society. — 5.  County  Societies:  the  Wiltshire  Friendly 
Society. — 6.  Burial  Societies :  (a)  Local  Borial  Societies  and  Local  Sick 
and  Borial  Collecting  Societies;  (&)  General  Collecting  and  Burial 
Societies;  (c)  Borial  (or  Industrial  Assurance)  Companies. — 7.  Ordinary 
large  {or  general)  Societies :  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  London. 
— 8.  Particular  Trade  Societies :  the  Managers*  and  Overlookers*  Friendly 
Society,  Bradford.~9.  Factory  Societies  and  Friendly  Societies  in  eonneC' 
tion  with  large  Establishments :  Messrs.  J.  Crossley  <fc  Sons,  Limited,  Hali- 
fax ;  Messrs.  Piatt  A  Brothers,  Company,  Limited,  Oldham ;  the^  Atlas 
Works,  Manchester;  T.  Hoyle  A  Sons,  Limited,  Manchester;  William 
Denny  A  Brothers,  Dumbarton;  Saltaire. — 10.  Railway  Company  Societies: 
the  Q.  W.  B.  Company ;  the  London  and  N.  W.  R.  Company ;  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  —  11.  The  Workivg-nun^s  Orders :  the  Manchester 
Uuity ;  the  Foresters ;  the  Grand  United  Order  of  Oddfellows ;  the  Druids ; 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Shepherds  (Ashton  Unity) ;  the  National  Independent 
Order  of  Oddfellows ;  the  National  United  Order  of  Free  Gardeners ; 
other  Orders  of  Oddfellows  ;  minor  Orders. — 12.  Societies  oj  Females  and 
Young  Persons  :  Juvenile  Friendly  Societies. 

We  have  already  described  in  our  introduction  the  character- 
istic tendency  of  English  national  life  to  association.  This  power 
of  onion  has  covered  Great  Britain  with  a  network  of  social 
institutions,  resembling  in  their  wealth  and  manifold  variety 
organic  life,  in  which  from  a  multitude  of  germs  the  elements  of 
strength  are  gradually  developed,  in  which  decay  forms  the  nutri- 
ment of  fresh  growth,  and  in  which  the  form  changes  but  the 
force  remains. 
The  Friendly  Societies  are  certainly  among  the  sturdiest  mani- 
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festations  of  this  national  strength.  We  have  mentioned  their 
total  number,  and  have  said  that  they  seek  to  accomplish  their 
tasks  under  the  most  different  forms.  This  is  very  natural  with 
institutions  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  spontaneous  energies  of 
the  people. 

Much  as  the  large  number  of  Friendly  Societies  astonishes  us, 
we  are  no  less  surprised  to  see  how  one  and  the  same  object  can 
inspire  institutions  of  the  most  different  kinds.  Sprung  from 
immediate  practical  wants,  these  societies,  determined,  as  they 
are,  by  the  local  relations,  and  the  standard  of  wages  and  educa- 
tion of  their  members,  assume  the  widest  diversity  of  form.  They 
meet  us  now  as  societies  devoted  simply  to  collecting  contribu- 
tions from  their  members  and  paying  them  their  insurance  bene- 
fits, now  as  combinations  which,  in  addition  to  insurance,  seek  to 
wind  certain  social  ties  round  their  members  and  to  pursue  the 
aims  of  education ;  now  as  local  clubs,  confined  to  a  particular 
town,  or  country  district,  or  even  village ;  now,  on  the  contrary, 
as  large  affiliated  orders  extending  over  the  entire  British  Empire, 
together  with  its  colonies ;  now,  again,  as  associations,  which 
pursue  strictly  limited  objects,  as,  for  instance,  to  provide  for  the 
burial  expenses  of  their  members ;  now  as  organizations  which 
have  laboured  and  are  labouring,  either  by  means  of  the  most 
various  systems  of  insurance,  or  by  uniting  insurance  with  thrift, 
to  elevate  the  economic  position  of  the  working  classes.  In  all 
these  forms  and  objects  is  comprised  the  action  of  the  various 
Friendly  Societies,  differing  in  extent,  differing  in  their  manner 
of  business,  dififering  in  success,  mutually  supplementing  each 
other,  and  partly  assisting  or  competing  with  one  another. 

Our  immediate  task — namely,  to  show  the  peculiar  process  of 
development  which  has  been  going  on  inside  this  multiform  world 
of  associative  life — makes  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  different  forms  of  English  Friendly  Societies.  It  is 
precisely  the  manifold  character  of  these  societies,  and  their  im- 
pulse to  independent  development,  that  have  determined  the  way 
and  manner  in  which  the  reform  inside  all  these  institutions  has 
been  effected,  the  course  and  present  form  of  legislation,  and  the 
measure  of  success  the  societies  have  achieved.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  these  different  forms,  in  which  the  Friendly  Societies 
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appear,  are  not  stationary  but  progressive,  here  decaying  and 
there  extending  and  broadening,  we  must  consider  not  only  the 
characteristics  of  these  various  societies,  but  also  what  kinds  have 
outlived  their  day,  and  what  are  destined  to  pursue  with  triumph 
the  object  of  these  institutions  as  a  whole. 

If  one  wished  to  treat  this  subject  in  detail,  the  description  of 
these  Friendly  Societies,  spread  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain, 
would  easily  fill  a  volume.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  giving 
a  general  view,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do  by  considering  the 
Friendly  Societies  in  groups,  supplementing  our  remarks  on  the 
general  characteristics  of  each  group  by  describing  some  particu- 
lar society  as  a  type  of  the  group  in  question. 

Wo  begin  with  those  Friendly  Societies  which  are  rather 
limited  in  object  or  local  importance,  and  whose  organization, 
therefore,  is  simpler,  passing  on  afterwards  to  those  whose  sphere 
of  action  is  larger,  and  concluding  with  those  great  Orders  which 
are  not  only  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  England,  but  stand  to-day  at  a  high  point  of  de- 
velopment, and  are  undoubtedly  destined  to  play  a  decisive 
part  in  the  English  working-man's  insurance  in  the  future.  In 
connection  with  these  independent  Friendly  Societies  we  shall 
speak  of  the  benefit  clubs  started  by  employers.* 

1.  Dividing  Societies. 
Those  kinds  of  Friendly  Societies  are  of  a  purely  local  nat^ire. 

•  Our  chief  sonrce  of  information  in  describing  the  dififercnt  forms  of  Frien^y 
Societies  is  the  "Fourth  ^Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1871  to 
Inquire  into  Friendly  and  Benefit  Building  Societies  *'  (Parti.,  1874).  As  re- 
gards the  external  changes  made  siuce  then  in  the  English  Friendly  Bocioties, 
we  have  consulted  the  Reports  presented  annually  to  Parliament  by  the  Chief 
Registrar,  besides  a  multitude  of  special  publications,  rules,  and  yearly  reports 
of  the  various  Societies  themselves.  I  am  indebted  in  this  respect  for  mi\ch 
informatitm,  otherwise  unattainable,  to  my  conversations  and  correspondence 
with  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow,  the  Chief  Registrar ;  Mr.  Samuel  Shawcross  (then  at 
Leeds),  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Foresters ;  Mr.  J.  Collins,  at  ManchM- 
t«r,  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Unity ;  and  many  other  secre- 
taries and  managers  of  Friendly  Societies.  '  , 

Much   material,  industriously  compiled,  is  contained    in   "  Das   Englisq^^ 
Arb^iterverxicheningswesen,  Geschichtc  seiner  Entwicklung  und  Ocsctzgebung/* 
by  W.  Ila^bach,  Leipzig,  1883.  a 
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Their  manner  of  business  is  peculiar.  They  are  very  widely 
spread  in  England.  In  their  primitive  form  they  are  usually 
known  as  "  Sharing-out  Clubs,"  in  their  organized  form  as  "  Divid- 
ing Societies." 

The  Sharing-out  Club  is  the  simplest  and  certainly  also  the 
oldest  form  of  a  relief  society.  A  fund  is  accumulated  by  means 
of  entrance-fees  and  subscriptions,  out  of  which  are  defrayed  the 
members'  sickness  and  burial  expenses,  and  the  surplus  remaming 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  a  longer  period  (for  instance,  seven  years 
in  the  case  of  what  are  called  the  "seven  years'  clubs"),  is 
divided  among  the  members  as  a  bonus.  In  this  primitive  form 
many  relief  societies  still  continue  to  arise  and  disappear  in 
England.  If  they  succeed  in  consolidating  themselves  and  accumu- 
lating annually  a  proper  reserve  fund,  they  pass  into  the  category 
of  Dividing  Societies,  which,  without  abandoning  the  principle 
of  division,  are  stable  institutions.  All  these  kinds  of  societies 
have  this  feature  in  common, — that  they  contemplate  the  periodical 
payment  of  a  dividend,  and  thus  combine  the  objects  of  insurance 
with  those  of  thrift.  The  members'  subscriptions  must,  therefore, 
be  regarded  only  partly  as  insurance  contributions,  but  as  savings 
deposits  as  well. 

With  regard  to  Sharing-out  Clubs,  in  the  first  place  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  these  wholly  ephemeral  societies  are  of  only  a 
relative  kind.  But  certain  advantages  can  imdoubtedly  not  be 
denied  them.  In  the  case  of  migratory  employments,  as  with 
navvies  employed  in  making  docks  or  railways,  whose  residence 
in  any  place  is  only  temporary,  their  action  is  beneficial,  as  being 
at  once  sick-insurance  offices  and  savings  banks.  For  country 
labourers  also  they  are  not  without  importance,  as  the  Commis- 
sioners admit  in  their  Report.  The  Rev.  Fitzhardinge  Portman, 
in  his  accoimt  given  to  the  Commission  of  a  registered  society  of 
this  kind  at  Staple  Fitzpaine,  near  Taunton,  which  had  been 
under  his  especial  supervision  for  twenty-five  years,  declared  his 
belief  that  it  had  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  that  class.  "  My 
experience,"  he  said,  "  as  a  clergyman  of  more  than  thirty-five 
years'  standing,  is,  that  a  little  *lump'  of  money,  though  it  be 
only  twenty-five  or  thirty  shillings,  coming  in  now  and  then,  is 
a  very  great  boon  to  our  agricultural  labourers ;  and  I  have  no 
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reason  to  think,  speaking  generally,  that  it  is  improperly  or 
wastefully  spent.  It  much  more  often  goes  towards  the  purchase 
of  a  pig,  or  of  shoes,  or  of  some  necessary  article  of  clothing." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  great  disadvantages  connected  with 
this  form  of  Friendly  Societies.  When,  for  example,  the  older 
members  preponderate  in  number,  the  younger  ones  drop  their 
interest  in  the  society  and  leave  it,  having  to  bear  the  dispropor- 
tionate burdens  of  their  seniors.  In  such  cases  the  Society  is 
broken  up,  or  rather  is  not  renewed,  and  the  older  members  have 
to  fall  back  upon  the  workhouse.  It  appears  also  that  in  most 
cases  of  prolonged  sickness,  entailing  heavy  expense  on  the  society, 
an  advance  is  made  of  a  part  of  the  anticipated  death  benefit, 
after  a  certain  amount  of  sick  pay  has  been  received,  and  the 
member  is  thereupon  excluded.  This  is  called  "  burying  alive." 
Many  of  these  clubs  are  got  up  by  speculating  publicans,  in  which 
case  a  largo  share  of  the  fimds  is  consumed  in  dinners  or  drink 
at  their  meetings.  Embezzlement  on  the  part  of  their  treasurers 
has  frequently  been  ruinous  to  these  clubs.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  . 
that  these  Sharing-out  Clubs  discharge  very  imperfectly  the  (; 
functions  of  insurance. -»«r 

The  case  is  better  with  the  Dividing  Societies,  which  have 
obtained  a  permanent  organization,  and  are  not  only  widely 
spread  but  popular.  Some  of  these  are  among  the  best-managed 
Friendly  Societies  in  the  country,  though  they  never  go  beyond  a 
limited  sphere  of  action.  In  the  first  place,  the  combination  itself 
of  an  insurance  society  with  a  savings  bank  has  many  friends ; 
nay,  the  former  object  is  regarded  in  many  cases  as  one  of  second- 
ary' importance,  since  many  membei-s  of  these  Dividing  Societies 
are  insured  in  other  Friendly  Societies.  Furthermore,  the  Divid- 
ing Societies,  while  combining  with  sick-insurance  and  dividends 
the  receipt  of  savings  deposits  and  the  advance  of  loans  to  mem- 
bers, which  exj)lains,  indeed,  their  popularity,  give  only  a  very 
subordinate  place  to  insurance.  I^astly,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  very  simplicity  of  their  organization  is  a  certain  guarantee, 
a  mis<-alculation  of  the  future  being  impossible  in  such  societies, 
sine**  no  probabilities  come  into  account,  and  each  year  starts  with 
a  clean  sheet.  By  this  means  these  societies,  so  far  as  they  are 
registered,  escape  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875,  which  compel 
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all  Friendly  Societies  that  deal  with  calculations  of  probability 
to  submit  annually  for  audit  a  statement  of  accounts,  and  this 
exemption  from  what  is  frequently  found  to  be  an  onerous  require- 
ment of  the  State,  may  very  likely  be  connected  with  their  popu- 
larity. These  Dividing  Societies,  which  also  go  by  the  name  of 
"Birmingham  Societies,"  and  "Tontines,"  are  common  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England  among  the  agricultural 
population,  but  groups  of  them  are  found  also  in  the  large  towns 
and,  indeed,  in  the  East  End  of  London,  at  Bethnal  Green,  and  in 
Birmingham  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  It 
is  hardly  possible,  however,  to  ascertain  positively  their  number, 
since  most  of  them  are  unregistered,  and  many,  as  we  have  said, 
are  of  an  ephemeral  nature.* 

*  An  example  of  a  Diyiding  Society  ^rbich  enjoys  great  stability  is  the  Union 
Provident  Sick  Society  in  Birmingham.  This  insurance  society  was  founded  in 
1802.  Its  organization,  as  appears  from  the  rules  last  revised  in  1880,  which 
lie  before  us,  is  as  follows : — 

The  objects  of  this  society  are  for  the  mutual  relief  of  its  members  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  such  other  infirmities,  whereby  they  would  be  unable  to  work 
for  their  support ;  to  render  assistance  on  the  death  of  a  member  or  his  wife  ; 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Society,  and  to  make  an  annual  division 
of  the  funds,  after  providing  a  reserve  fund  and  after  all  claims  existing  upon 
the  society  have  been  met. 

The  society  does  not  admit  any  one  who  is  under  the  age  of  16  or  above  31 
years,  nor  any  one  whose  trade  or  occupation  may  be  deemed  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  by  the  committee. 

The  committee  consists  of  twelve,  exclusive  of  the  president,  vice-president, 
trustees,  stewards,  and  auditors,  who  are  ex-ojicio  members.  The  twelve  are 
chosen  by  rotation,  half  of  them  retiring  every  quarterly-night,  and  any  mem- 
ber refusing  or  neglecting  to  serve  in  his  turn  is  fined  2«.  6d.  There  are 
regular  meetings  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  quarterly  nights  and  an  annual 
general  meeting,  which  exercises  the  ordinary  control  over  the  management, 
alterations  of  the  rules,  etc. 

The  entrance-fees  amount  to  3«.  6d.  The  fortnightly  contributions  from  16 
to  20  years  of  age,  are  6rf.  to  the  sick  fund  and  IJd.  to  the  management  fund, 
the  former  of  which  secures  a  weekly  sick-allowance  of  Ss.  for  the  first  52 
weeks  aud  2s.  6(1.  for  the  remainder  of  sickness.  For  members  over  20  these 
coutributions  and  benefits  are  doubled.  Th^  sum  payable  on  the  death  of  a 
member,  if  between  16  and  20,  is  £10  (which  is  raised  by  a  levy)  ;  and  if  over 
20  years  of  age,  £20,  and  £8  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 

The  overplus,  if  any,  remaining  from  contributions,  fines,  and  other  receipts, 
after  payment  of  all  claims  on  the  society,  is  divided  annually  on  the  27th  of 
December,  when  every  member  receives  an  equal  share  in  proportion  to  his 
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2.  Local  Village  and  Country  Societies. 

"In  the  South  of  England,"  says  Sir  George  Young  in  his 
Report  to  the  Commissioners,  "  there  are  not  many  villages  with- 
out a  club.  There  is  hardly  a  village  or  hamlet  of  twenty  houses 
and  a  beershop  that  has  not  had  its  club.  There  are  hardly  any 
where  one  or  more  clubs  have  not  failed  at  need,  and  disappointed 
their  members,  even  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living. 
The  number  found  competing  against  each  other  is  often  remark- 
able."* These  clubs  meet,  according  to  old  usage,  at  public-houses, 
and  form  societies  for  the  relief  of  their  members  by  means  of 
sick-pay  and  burial-money.  A  large  proportion  of  them  are  on 
the  sharing-out  principle. 

These  local  Village  and  Country  Societies,  as  they  are  termed 
in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  are  among  the  oldest 
Friendly  Societies  in  England,  and  are  still  pretty  common  in  the 
agricultaral  districts  and  smaller  country  towns.  The  Commis- 
sioners state    that  no  adequate  means    exist   of  calculating  the 

coDtribations,  but  is  bound  to  leaye  !«.  of  sach  surplus  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
treasurer  for  the  resenre  fund. 

The  rules  provide  that  the  society  shall  never  be  dissolved  but  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  38  and  39  Vict.,  ch.  60.  Tlie  fiuancial  position  of  the  society  during 
l^TO-lBftO  shows  great  stability',  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures : — 


'  Nuraher 
Year.  !       of 

Membem. 


Receipts. 


£ 
7,302 
9.170 


Sick 
meii  H. 


£ 

i.imi 

3,406 


I»iii<i  for  ■        For         Cont  of 

Mttlical      PuHaI    ,  Manatee- 

Money. 


Aid. 

£ 

410 
551 


atce- 
ment. 


Divide<l. 


£ 

1,19S 
1.362 


£ 

325 
449 


3,096 
3,262 


RoAerve 
Fund. 


£ 

8.269 

15,810 


I  am  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  society,  Mr.  H.  W.  Tarwood,  for  the 
information  that  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  members  belong  to  the  work- 
ing classes.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  by  members  on  admis- 
sion, the  society  makes  no  inquiries ;  it  varies  from  £1  to  £3,  and  averages  30«. 
per  week.  About  5  per  cent,  of  tbe  members  are  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
in  good  circumstances,  who  had  been  working-men,  however,  when  first  admit- 
teil,  and  have  remained  on  the  books.  This  circumstance  is  found  in  very 
many  Frit-U'lly  Societies,  and  it  secures  an  admirable  element  for  self-govern- 
m<-nt. 

•  Fourth  Beport,  p.  Ir, 
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number  and  strength  of  the  separate  Country  Societies  from  any 
samples  of  local  experience,  inasmuch  as  they  are  often  of  an 
ephemeral  kind,  and  are  started,  fused,  "  divide,"  and  then  come  to 
an  end  without  anything  transpiring  in  public.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, it  may  be  said  that  these  Friendly  Societies  are  disappearing 
before  the  larger  Societies,  and  especially  the  affiliated  orders, 
for  all  of  them  suffer  from  the  great  disadvantage  that  their  most 
intelligent  members  turn  to  the  larger  societies,  where  they  find, 
in  addition  to  the  pecuniary  benefits,  a  social  union  calculated  to 
stir  and  instruct  them  and  bring  them  together.  Thus  a  class  of 
the  population  remains  behind  for  these  village  societies,  whose 
knowledge  of  insurance  calculations  and  the  keeping  of  accounts 
is  defective,  and  who  have  not  the  strength  to  make  any  progress 
without  extraneous  aid.  This  sufficiently  explains  why  wishes 
are  heard  expressed  by  this  very  class  for  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  in  the  affairs  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Although  it  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  majority  of 
these  country  societies  belong  to  a  dying-out  type,  still  their  im- 
portance is  not  to  be  undervalued.  It  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  these  very  incipient  attempts  at  insurance  have  diffused  the 
interest  in,  and  knowledge  of,  the  objects  of  insurance  among 
remote  circles,  and  gradually  made  these  circles  competent  to 
become  members  of  more  perfect  organizations,  which  apparently 
in  no  long  space  of  time  will  have  absorbed  most  of  these 
local  institutions.  A  peculiar  position  among  these  country 
Friendly  Societies  is  occupied  by  those  which  are  under  the 
patronage  and  management  of  the  local  landlords,  clergymen,  and 
gentry.  All  of  them"  are  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  their 
meetings  are  not  held  at  public-houses,  that  these  honorary  mem- 
bers of  the  locality  do  their  best  to  prevent  abuses,  above  all,  the 
favourite  habit  of  drink,  and  that  their  insurance  is  conducted  on 
a  rational  basis.  Some  of  these  patronised  clubs  make  provision 
for  the  housing  of  the  older  membei*s. 

We  must  notice  here  a  common  feature  exhibited  in  recent 
years  by  many  of  these  Friendly  Societies  wliich  are  under  the 
patronage  of  the  upper  classes.  The  management  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  established  formerly  by  clergymen,  landlords,  etc.,  lay 
naturally  at  first  in  the  hands  of  their  founders ;  at  the  present 
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day  their  management  is  transferred  in  manifold  ways  to  the 
ordinary  working-class  members,  according  not  only  as  the 
society,  after  several  years'  working,  has  consolidated  itself 
financially,  but  as  the  men  who  have  hitherto  been  its  leaders, 
have  laboured  to  train  up  the  originally  inexperienced  members  to 
walk  by  themselves.  Unknown  by  the  great  public,  and  devot- 
ing the  silent  but  consistent  activity  of  a  whole  life  to  the  task, 
many  landowners  in  England,  and  their  wives  and  the  country 
clergymen,  have  been  labouring  for  these  Friendly  Societies,  as  they 
have  laboured  for  many  other  institutions  of  common  utility,  have 
been  preaching  thrift  and  providence,  have  set  an  example  for  the 
practical  exercise  of  these  qualities  by  their  conscientious  co-opera- 
tion in  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  have  succeeded  in  diffusing 
knowledge  and  forming  character.  Out  of  small  and  very  im- 
perfect beginnings,  after  many  years  of  labour,  after  mistakes  and 
experiments,  the  result  has  often  been  to  create  in  this  manner 
safe  and  stable  institutions,  the  value  of  which  for  the  working 
classes  would  be  much  undervalued  if  one  were  simply  to  judge 
them  by  the  actual  money  value  of  their  benefits  paid.* 


*  To  this  category  belongs  a  Friendly  Society  which  is  remarkable  in  more 
than  one  reepect.  This  is  the  Hitchin  FrUndly  Imtitution,  in  Hertfordshire, 
The  Commission  of  1874  speaks  of  it  as  the  most  remarkable  sample  of  its 
elass,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  body  of  Friendly  Societies,  as  respects  financial 
prosperity.     This  prosperity  has  been  increasing  erer  since. 

The  Hitchin  Friendly  Institution  was  esUblished  in  1827,  the  organization 
and  capital  having  been  sapplied  by  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  Hitchin  and  the 
neighbourhood.  For  a  long  time  the  management  was  almost  exdusiTcly  in 
the  hands  of  the  honorary  members,  who  were  mere  subscribers  and  donors, 
tbe  benefits  of  the  institution  being  reserved  for  the  ordinary  members.  In 
oourse  of  years  this  Friendly  Society,  which  was  intended  only  for  Hitchin 
itself  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  became  gradually  more  consolidated, 
Um  number  of  its  members  increased,  and  its  management  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  honorary  members,  who  were  its  patrons,  into  those  of  the  ordinaty 
or  benefit  members.  Nothing  is  more  significant,  however,  of  class-relationa 
in  England  than  the  fact  that  the  first  use  made  by  the  ordinary  members  of 
their  new  power,  on  acquiring  the  entire  management  by  an  alteration  of  the 
roles  in  187o,  was  to  invite  by  unanimous  resolution  the  local  clergy  and 
gentry  to  retain  their  former  posts  as  president,  vice-presidentt*,  treasurer,  and 
tmsiees,  and  thut  to  gi^o  them  fourteen  seats  at  a  board  of  thirty  directors, 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  society  is  entrasted. 

This  society  has  the  usual  organization,  regular  meetings  of  members,  and  a 

H 
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3.  TjocoI  Toum  Societies, 

In  the  large  towns,  as  in  the  country  and  villages,  a  number  of 
societies  have  existed  from  old  date,  which  differ  from  the  village 
clubs  and  country  societies  only  in  so  far  that  they  have  been 

committee  of  management  'consisting  of  thirty  persons,  an  acting  secretary,  a 
treasurer,  trostees,  and  auditors. 

Insurance  against  sickness,  old  age,  and  burial  is  obligatory  on  the  members 
in  the  sense  that  every  person  making  an  insurance  of  any  weekly  allowance  in 
sickness  must  at  the  same  time  make  an  insurance  of  a  weekly  allowance  of 
half  the  amount,  to  commence  at  a  certain  age,  and  also  a  payment  on  death. 

The  members  insuring  for  these  combined  allowances  are  divided  into  no  less 
than  ten  classes,  any  one  of  which  a  member  may  select  on  admission  or  change 
at  any  time  with  the  consent  of  the  directors. 

The  principle  is  that  sick  benefits  exclude  superannuation  benefits,  and  vice 
vtrtd,  the  former  being  only  assured  up  to  a  certain  age,  after  which  the  latter 
commence,  irrespective  of  whether  the  member  is  .well  or  ill.  The  boundary 
line  between  the  two  benefits  is  the  age  of  65  or  70,  at  the  option  of  tbe  mem- 
ber, according  to  the  class  he  selects. 

The  allowances  in  the  first  class  are  2$,  a  week  in  sickness.  It.  a  week  as  an 
annuity  after  65  or  70,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  £2  on  death.  The  combined 
sick,  superannuation,  and  death  allowances,  if  the  limit  of  65  years  is  chosen, 
are  obtained  by  the  payment  of  premiums  ranging,  according  to  the  metnber*s 
age  on  admission,  from  6d.  to  It,  ll]<f.  per  month,  the  premiums  varying 
quinquennially  from  the  age  of  15  to  that  of  50.  If  the  limit  of  70  years  is  chosen, 
the  corresponding  monthly  premiums  range  from  5^d.  to  It.  5|<i.  At  the  age 
of  65  or  70,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  contributions  cease.  Any  member  is  at 
liberty  to  double  or  treble  these  premiums,  or  to  increase  them  up  to  tenfold 
the  amount,  in  return  for  which  he  obtains  corresponding  allowances,  according 
to  the  ten  different  classes,  subject,  however,  to  the  restriction  that  tbe  sum 
to  be  assured  in  sickness  is  not  to  exceed  four- fifths  of  the  member's  weekly 
earnings,  calculated  on  an  average  of  tbe  year  next  preceding  his  admission. 

A  member  is  entitled,  during  the  continuance  of  the  same  sickness,  to  full 
pay  for  fifty-two  weeks,  and  to  half-pay  for  tbe  remainder  of  the  sickness. 
Every  sick  or  infirm  member  who  is  able  to  do  some  work,  but  not  so  as  daring 
any  one  week  to  earn  more  than  half  his  usual  earnings,  is  entitled  to  half-pay. 
No  member,  however,  shall  be  entitled  to  full  pay  until  be  shall  have  been 
altogether  off  the  funds  for  forty  consecutive  weeks. 

No  person  can  be  admitted  as  a  member  who  is  afflicted  with  any  disorder  or 
constitutional  weakness  which  msy  tend  to  shorten  his  life,  or  incapacitate  him 
from  the  performance  of  his  customary  occupation.  The  rules  provide  also 
for  a  transfer  of  assurances.  If  a  member  shall  remove  to  any  other  place,  in 
which  a  Friendly  Society  founded  on  the  same  principles  as  this  institution  has 
been  established,  the  directors,  at  any  general  meeting  assembled,  may  transfer 
the  member's  assurance,  on  his  application,  to  any  such  Friendly  Society,  and 
pay  out  of  tbe  funds  of  this  institution  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  be 
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established  by  another  class  of  the  population,  and  frequently  // 
bear  traces  of  a  narrow-minded  spirit.    It  is  precisely  this  group 
that  shows  a  wide  variety  of  forms  in  respect  of  management ;  but 
one  will  hardly  be  wrong  in  distinguishing  two  tendencies  in  these 


w'  '^      - 


a  joflt  eqaivalent  for  the  claims  of  saoh  member.    In  like  manner,  anj  member 
of  sach  other  Society  may,  on  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  Hitchin  or  its  vicinity, 
be  admitted  a  member  of  this  institation,  on  payment  of  an  equivalent,  and  on 
snbscribing  a  declaration  prescribed  by  the  rnles. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  financial  position  of  the  society : — 
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42 
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8,1.S4 

12.974 
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A  small  increase  of  members  since  1848.  ah  against  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
funds,  the  interest  on  which  alone  almoi<t  sufliced  in  1883  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  management,  cheap  management,  and  a  comparatively  small  demand  on  sick 
benefits — such  are  the  features  which  characterise  this  society  as  a  conserva* 
tively  managed,  self-contained  institution,  which,  although  confined  to  a  small 
section  of  society,  is  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  tables  of  premiums  for  this  society  bave  been  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  G.  P. 
Neison,  who  has  frequently  of  late  years  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  its  con- 
dition.  The  clear  knowledge  obtained  of  the  state  of  the  insurance  account  in 
conjunction  with  the  growing  funds  in  hand  enabled  the  directors  in  1869  to 
increase  the  sick  allowances  to  all  the  then  members,  and  also  to  add  a  sixth 
part  to  the  annuities  of  the  twenty  oldest  of  the  society's  members.  In  1875  it 
was  further  resolved  to  add  a  sixth  also  to  the  aimuities  of  the  sixty  members 
who  had  been  the  next  longest  in  the  society  when  they  should  becomi*  entitled 
to  their  annuities  ;  an  arrangement  enabled  by  the  fact  that  the  valuation  insti- 
tuted by  Mr.  Neison  in  1873  gave  an  estimated  surplus  of  £2,925  of  assets  aa 
compared  with  liabilities.    Nay,  more,  when  in  1883  a  new  valuation  showed  a 
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town  societies.  Many  of  them  are  decidedly  on  the  way  of  pro- 
gress, improve  their  tables  of  premiums,  institute  periodical  valua- 
tions, apply  their  funds  with  care  and  discretion,  and  altogether  ij 
keep  pace  with  the  development  of  other  Friendly  Societies.*  The 
majority,  however,  especially  the  smaller  societies  of  this  kind,  j 
have  been  ruined  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  coterie.  They  date  from 
earlier  times,  and  frequently  admit  only  a  limited  number  of  mem- 

Barplas  of  £2,988,  an  addition  of  another  sixth  part  was  Toted  for  another  gronp 
of  members,  amoanting  to  fifty  in  number. 

These  proceedings  sufficiently  explain  the  marked  increase  of  sick  benefits  in 
the  table  above. 

With  regard  to  the  position  in  life  and  earnings  of  the  members  of  this 
society,  I  am  informed  (Jane,  1884)  by  the  present  secretary,  BIr.  H.  Jeeves,^ 
that  about  a  third  of  them  are  tradesmen  in  good  circamstances,  another  third 
workmen  of  different  kinds,  earning  on  an  average  20«.  a  week,  and  a  third  shop- 
apprentices,  mechanics,  and  about  seventy  women. 

*  To  this  class  belongs  the  Cannon  Street  Male  Adtdt  Provident  Institution, 
in  Birmingham.  Established  in  1841,  its  rules,  as  well  as  its  tables  of  premiums, 
have  been  more  than  once  revised.  The  society  provides  for  the  relief  of  its 
members  in  case  of  sickness  and  other  infirmities  disabling  them  from  work, 
and  for  assistance  on  the  death  of  a  member  or  his  wife.  No  person  can  be 
admitted  unless  he  can  produce  a  certificate  of  health  by  the  society's  medical 
officer;  nor  any  one  who  is  under  the  age  of  16  or  above  the  age  of  40 ;  nor 
any  one  whose  occupation  is  deemed  dangerous  or  unhealthy,  such  as  water- 
gilders,  grinders,  painters,  colour-makers,  varnish-makers,  pearl-workers,  nor 
such  railway  servants  as  engine-drivers,  stokers,  guards,  platelayers,  or  porters, 
'or  any  other  pernicious  or  dangerous  calling;  nor  police  officers,  nor  bailiffs- 
followers.  The  committee  of  management  decides  as  to  admission,  and  in  1883 
rejected  no  less  than  20  out  of  541  applicants. 

The  committee  consists  of  six  members,  chosen  by  rotation,  as  their  names 
stand  on  the  club  books,  till  the  number  is  complete,  and  of  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  and  officers,  who  are  elected  by  the  general  meeting. 

The  funeral  benefits,  which  amount  to  £5  for  a  member  who  has  been  in  the 
society  six  months  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  to  £20  if  he  has  been  a 
member  twelve  months  (the  sums  payable  on  the  death  of  a  member^s  wife  are 
£2  10«.  and  £8  respectively),  are  drawn  from  the  joint  stook,  which  is  reimbursed 
by  a  quarterly  levy.  The  sick  benefit  is  paid  in  full  for  the  first  fifty-two  weeks 
of  sickness ;  after  that  period  the  member  receives  one-half  of  the  allowance 
during  the  time  he  continues  unable  to  work  ;  but  after  he  has  been  in  receip*^ 
of  this  half-pay  for  six  months,  the  committ-ee  are  empowered  to  grant  quarter* 
pay,  with  permission  for  him  to  follow  any  business  or  calling  for  the  ensuin- 
six  months. 

▲  table  of  premiums  for  sick  insurance,  compiled  by  Mr.  John  Fiolaison,  is 
in  force  for  the  older  members,  which  contains  somewhat  lower  payments  than 
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bers,  but  have  accamolated  proportionally  largo  funds,  so  that  their 
financial  position  is  very  favourable,  but  their  action  often  remains 
narrow  and  exclusive.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  mentions 
one  of  these  town  societies,  the  Friendly  Union  Benefit  Society,  in 
Bermondsey,  established  in  1809,  the  number  of  which  was  origin- 
ally limited  to  100  members,  afterwards  to  130,  and  was,  according 
to  the  returns  of  1872,  only  50.    In  this  society  a  narrow  spirit 


the  foUowing  one,  prepared  bjr  Mr.  F.  Q.  P.  Neison,  wbich  has  been  in  force 
■inoe  1877. 

There  are  nine  classes  to  choose  from,  and  the  sick  benefits  range  from  4«.  to 
90it.  per  week. 
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In  these  clasaes  the  tauui  auared  (uaid  weekly  in  case  of  tickneu) 

are  as  follow :— 
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The  correspondiDfT  preminms,  payable  fortnijchtly,  are  as  follow  .— 
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0     6 

0   r>i  0   8    0  10    0  Hi 

0     7      0     9     0  11      11 
0     7i    0  10      10     12 
0    8^    0  11      1     1^    1     4 
0     9      10      1     2^    1     5 
0  10     1     1      1     4  ,  1     7 

$,    d. 

1     1 
1     3 

1     4^ 
1     6i 
1     8 
1  10 

t.     d. 

1     3 
1     5 
1     7 
1     9 

1  11 

2  1 

t.    d. 

l"4i 
1     7 
1     9 

1  lU 

2  Ui 
2    4 

f.     d. 

1    6 
1     9 

1  11 

2  2 
2    4 
2    7 

From  the  balance  sheet  of  this  society  for  1883  we  gather  the  following :  The 
contributions  of  members  amounted  to  £12,876,  the  interest  on  the  reserve  fond 
(£84.540)  to  £3,256,  and  the  total  rcceipU  to  £16,183.  The  sick  benefiU  came 
to  £11.488,  the  expenses  of  management  were  £705,  and  £1,364  was  paid  for 
medical  attendance  and  medicine,  the  total  expenditure  being  £13,557.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  Cashmore,  informs  me  that  the  society  is  almost  exclosiTely 
composed  of  working-men  of  the  artisan  class,  but  that  there  are  also  serrantt 
of  various  kinds,  and  a  very  few  members  of  the  middle  class.  The  working- 
men  members  earn  from  18«.  to  40<.  per  week,  and  some  of  the  foremen  and 
sap«'rintendents  more. 

Another  of  these  local  town  societies  is  the  Christ  Church  Providint  ln» 
ititittion,  also  in  Birmingham.    It  id  unJjr  t'le  managomoat  of  the  rector  of 
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of  corporation  prevails.  These  features  suffice  to  characterise  this 
class  of  societies,  and  to  show  that  they  have  only  a  relative  value. 
Sir  George  Young  sums  up,  therefore,  correctly  his  opinions  on 
these  town  societies  by  remarking  that  though  their  varieties  are 
numerous,  their  numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing  under  the  stress 
of  the  competition  of  the  affiliated  orders,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few,  which  are  established  on  a  sound  basis,  they  are 
dying  out.* 

4.  Deposit  Friendly  Societies, 

A  wholly  distinct  class  of  Friendly  Societies  consist  of  what  are 
called  Deposit  Friendly  Societies,  which  unite,  in  a  wholly  original 
manner,  the  functions  of  a  savings  bank  with  those  of  a  provident 
society. 

A  clergyman,  the  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best,  was  the 
originator  of  a  system  intended  to  train  the  working  classes  to 
habits  of  thrift  and  providence  by  connecting  the  allowances  with 
the  sa\nng8,  and  making  the  former  dependent  on  the  latter.  His 
system  was  certainly  ingenious,  but  it  was  too  artificial  to  obtain 
any  wide  adoption.     The  first  institution  established  on  his  prin- 

Cbrist  Cljurcli  for  the  time  being  and  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Barnabas,  who  are  the 
respective  president  and  vice-president  of  the  society,  and  of  a  committee  of 
members  chosen  at  the  general  meetings,  together  with  a  permanent  secretary 
and  the  necessary  officers. 

Its  sick  insuran(!e  arrangements  are  similar  to  those  of  the  last-mentioned 
society,  except  that  there  is  a  separate  insurance  for  medical  attendance.  A 
member,  by  paying  twopence  fortnightly,  is  entitled  in  all  cases  of  sickness  to 
the  services  of  a  doctor  ap]X)inted  by  the  society,  and  also  to  medicine  gra- 
tuitously to  a  certain  extent.  In  1883  this  insurance  was  made  use  of  by  1,0*27 
I)ersons.  The  total  number  of  members  in  that  year  was  1,108,  about  half  of 
whom  were  men  and  half  women. 

A  savings  bank  is  connected  with  this  society,  which  pays  2^  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  deposits.  The  secretary  of  this  society,  Mr.  John  Henry  Dee,  informs 
me  that  in  this,  as  in  the  majority  of  similar  institutions,  tlie  chief  contingent 
is  composed  of  factory-hands  and  workmen  in  different  branches  of  trade* 
earning  up  to  40.s\  a  week,  but  that  there  are  also  a  number  of  small  shop- 
keepers, commercial  travellers,  etc.,  on  the  books.  Mr.  Dee  calculates  that  out 
t)f  the  H50,000  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,  more  than  60,000  persons  of  the 
working  classes  are  members  of  the  various  Friendly  Societies,  and  he  speaks 
of  the  progress  made  in  thrift  and  providence  as  extremely  gratifying. 

*  Fourth  Eeport,  p.  Ix. 
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ciples  was  the  Abbots  Ann  Provident  Society,  which  became  the 
model  for  several  others  of  the  same  kind. 

The  leading  principle  of  these  societies  is,  that  the  amount  of 
relief  in  case  of  sickness  is  based  not  simply  on  the  insurance,  but  . 
also  on  the  savings  deposited  in  the  bank,  the  arrangement  being 
that  the  allowances  are  derived  partly  from  an  insurance  fund, 
and  partly  from  the  individual  member's  credit  with  the  society, 
but  that  the  claim  to  such  allowances  practically  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  member's  own  fund  is  exhausted.  In  this  characteristic 
manner  the  author  of  the  system  endeavoured  to  promote  thrift 
among  the  members  by  compelling  them  to  begin  by  saving  a 
small  fund,  and  never  quite  exhausting  it.  At  the  same  time  he 
hoped,  and  experience  has,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  his  expecta- 
tion, that  in  societies  of  this  kind  the  members  would  abstain 
from  claiming  relief  except  in  cases  of  real  necessity,  since  every 
allowance  meant  a  proportional  diminution  of  their  own  fund. 
These  societies  possess  the  further  advantage  that  the  classification 
of  risks  enables  them  to  admit  persons  without  any  limitation,  as 
re<jar(ls  oM  age  or  health,  and  thus  to  step  in  and  assist  where 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  other  societies  operate  as  a  bar  to 
meml)orship. 

This  system,  projected  by  Mr.  Best,  has  its  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters, who  point  to  its  success  as  a  proof  of  the  advantages  it 
offt-rs.  Oil  the  other  lian<l,  especially  among  the  large  affiliated 
onlers,  which  are  established  of  course  on  wholly  different  prin- 
ciplos^  it  has  l>een  fiercely  attacked,  the  objection  being,  chiefly,  . 
that  the  classification  of  members  is  nugatory  and  fallacious,  and 
tliat  it  is  contrary  to  the  proper  objects  of  Friendly  Societies  to  let 
tlio  .'illowanoos  cease  when  the  savings  of  the  in«livi<lual  members 
are  fxhausted.* 


*  Wc  can  only  Hkftch  in  outline  the  constitution  of  this  Provident  Society 
c6tablii»hoil  by  Mr.  Best,  taking  for  our  authority  the  rules,  printed  in  Part  II. 
of  the  Fourth  lleport  of  the  Comminsioners  (pp.  2HI-8)  and  the  licport  itself, 
(pp.  Ixxxiii.-xci.),  which  deals  exhaustively  with  this  institution.  The  Abbota 
Ann  Provident  Sitciety  is  a  savings-bank,  a  friendly  society,  and  a  medical  club 
all  in  one.  Any  one  is  free  to  join  it  simply  as  a  depositor,  in  which  case  he  haa 
a  current  account,  paying  in  and  withdrawing  his  money,  subject  to  a  month*8 
notice,  and  receiving  interest  yearly  on  hit  deposits.    This  feature  of  the  system 
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The  Abbots  Ann  Provident  Society  formed  the  model  of  some 
larger  societies,  among  others  the  Hampshire  Friendly  Society 
and  the  Surrey  Deposit  Friendly  Society,  the  latter  of  which  grew 
afterwards  into  a  larger  institution,  the  National  Deposit  Friendly 
Society,  with  country  agencies.  These  societies  diverge  more  or 
less  from  Mr.  Best^s  original  idea,  which  other  Friendly  Societies 
also  took  up  and  endeavoured  to  realise  in  various  ways.  With 
regard  to  all  the  societies  of  this  kind,  the  Beport  makes  the  fol- 
lowing very  just  remarks :  "  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,"  says 
Mr.  Ludlow,  "that  Deposit  Friendly  Socic^ties  should  ever  have 
been  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts.  They  are 
indeed  essentially  Savings  Banks  rather  than  Friendly  Societies* 
That  security  of  provision,  which  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
Friendly  Society  to  insure,  however  it  may  fall  short  of  really 
doing  so,  they  do  not  profess  to  give.  They  are  primarily  in- 
dividual, not  social.  Were  they  certified  under  the  Savings  Banks 
Act,  all  misapprehension  of  their  true  character  would  cease,  and 

has  nothing  in  common  with  Friendly  Societies.  Every  depositor,  howcTer,  so 
long  as  he  has  savings  deposited  in  the  bank,  can  share  the  benefits  of  the 
society.  A  general  fund  is  established  for  this  purpose,  distinct  from  the 
medical,  sick,  and  old  age  funds,  and  to  which  each  member  contributes  pro- 
portionally out  of  his  deposits  in  the  savings  bank. 

The  sick-rate  is  based  on  a  simple  average  of  sickness  during  the  last  five 
years. 

The  allowances  are  paid  partly  from  the  member^s  own  deposits  and  partly 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  society.  There  are  five  classes  of  risks,  based  on 
the  probabilities  of  health  or  sickness  according  to  age,  sex,  health,  and  occu- 
pation, and  into  which  a  member  is  enrolled  after  medical  examination.  These 
Glasses  are  as  follows : — 

A.  Healthy  males  under  35,  having  no  hereditary  complaint  in  their  families, 

and  not  following  an  unhealthy  trade. 

B.  Healthy  males  under  45,  but  having  an  hereditary  complaint  in  their 

families;  and  healthy  females  under  40,  having  no  such  hereditary 
complaint. 

C  Healthy  females  under  50,  having  an  hereditary  complaint  in  their 
families  ;  and  males  under  55,  of  doubtful  health,  or  following  an  un- 
healthy trade. 

D.  Females  under  60,  of  doubtful  health. 

£.  All  persons  not  capable  of  being  included  in  any  of  the  above  classes. 

The  first  class  represents,  therefore,  those  persons  who  may  be  considered  the 
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they  would  be  recognised  as  an  ingenious  attempt,  from  the 
savings  bank  ground,  to  supply  most  of  the  objects  which  are 
aimed  at  by  Friendly  Societies." 

5.  County  Societies. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  with  societies  which,  at  least  as  origin- 
ally constituted,  are  purely  local.  We  pass  now  to  a  category  of 
Friendly  Societies  which  occupy,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  middle 
position  between  the  local  institutions  and  those  larger  organi- 
zations, some  of  which  extend  their  branches  throughout  the 
British  Isles,  and  others  even  to  the  colonies  and  America. 

The  County  Societies  have,  above  all,  this  distinctive  feature, 
that,  like  the  patronised  clubs,  they  do  not  depend  exclusively  on 
the  self-help  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  are  mainly  established 
and  managed  under  the  co-operation  of  those  classes  of  the  com- 
munity which  administer  self-government  in  the  counties.  These 
societies  are  founded  either  for  entire  counties,  or  portions  of  coun-  ; 

leMt  likelj  to  require  relief,  and  this  likelihood  decreases  gradaally  in  the  snc- 
eeeding  classes,  antil  it  reaches  a  minimam  in  the  fifth,  the  members  of  which 
are  most  likely  to  require  relief.  In  the  case  of  sick  allowances  a  peculiar 
arrangement  is  made.  Members  of  the  first  class  pay  one-fourth  of  the  sick 
allowance  from  their  own  fund  (the  remainder  coming  from  the  sick  fund  of  the 
society) ;  members  of  the  second  class  one-third  ;  members  of  the  third  class 
one-half ;  members  of  the  fourth  class  two-thirds ;  and  members  of  the  fifth 
class  fiye-sixths. 

Although  the  premiums,  therefore,  are  the  same  for  all  members,  old  or  young, 
sick  or  sound,  an  equitable  adjustment  is  thus  made,  since  those  members  who 
are  more  unfavourably  situated  are  liable,  in  case  of  sickness,  to  a  larger  pro- 
portionate deduction  from  their  own  fund  than  the  others. 

But  the  essential  point  is  that  when  the  member  is  unable  to  draw  the  allotted 
portion  from  his  own  fund  all  claims  for  sick  allowance  cease,  and  this,  aoeoid- 
ing  to  the  projector's  intention,  was  to  be  the  strong  incentive  to  members  to 
increase  their  deposits,  and  keep  off  relief  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  **  pulling 
their  own  fund  to  pieees.** 

The  allowances  for  old  age  are  subject  to  analogous  rules.  Medical  attendance 
ii  paid  fur  partly  by  a  small  annual  rate,  and  partly  according  to  a  special 
scheme. 

The  Abbots  Ann  Provident  Society  is,  as  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
nujision,  a  success.  In  1873  it  had  about  791  members,  and  in  Abbots  Ann 
parish  itself,  out  of  a  population  of  700,  there  were  450  members  and  depositors. 
The  members  were  of  all  classes,  from  labourers  earning  11«.  a  week  (nominal). 
The  amount  generally  insured  for  was  8«.,  and  sometimes  lOf.  a  week. — Fourth 
JUport  of  thi  Commitiion^  pp.  IxuiiL-icL 
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ties,  for  the  political  area  of  the  hundred,  or  the  area  of  the  Poor- 
law  Union.  The  clergy  and  county  nobility  and  gentry  belong  to 
them  as  honorary  members,  and  pay  yearly  subscriptions,  with- 
out, of  course,  claiming  the  benefits  which  the  societies  promise. 
Their  management  lies  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  these  honorary 
members.  **Some  of  these  societies,"  says  Sir  George  Young, 
"  have  been  founded  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  taken  by  the 
magistrates  at  quarter  sessions,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  con-* 
dition  of  those  classes  which  are  in  part  dependent  on  the  rates, 
and  with  the  hope  of  eventually  superseding  the  poor  law  by  their 
means."  They  insure  against  sickness  and  old  age,  provide  medi- 
cal aid,  and  pay  allowances  for  setting  up  young  persons  in  life. 
The  Report  of  1874  gives  a  list  of  eleven  County  Societies  proper, 
i.e.,  extending  over  the  whole  area  of  a  county,  but  confined  to  it, 
with  funds  amounting  to  £221,955,  and  29,036  members.  Count- 
ing in  the  societies  confined  to  parts  of  counties,  the  total  number 
of  members  in  1874  was  about  40,000.  In  addition  to  these  larger 
Friendly  Societies  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  ones, 
whose  operation  does  not  extend  over  the  .poor-law  area,  but  which 
must  be  reckoned  in  this  category,  as  they  are  patronised,  at  all 
events,  by  the  ruling  classes  in  the  county.* 

This  kind  of  societies  again  meet  a  definite  want.  The  scattered 
/agricultural  and  other  labourers  of  the  southern  and  midland 
counties  of  England,  such  as  Berkshire,  Dorset,  Essex,  Hants, 
Hereford,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  Shropshire,  Wilts,  Devon,  Glou- 
cester, Oxfordshire,  Somerset,  Suffolk,  Surrey,  etc.,  where  this 
class  of  societies  is  most  common,  would  have  failed  without  the 
initiative  of  the  county  nobility  and  gentry,  to  find  any  point  of 
union  ;  they  would  not  have  come  into  constant  contact  with  each 
other,  and  they  would  never  have  succeeded,  owing  to  their  want 
of  combination  and  want  of  knowledge,  in  organizing  any  system 
of  insurance,  especially  as  they  do  not  enjoy  those  higher  wages 
which  make  it  easier  for  the  operatives  in  the  towns  to  put  by 
something  for  the  future.  In  this  respect  it  is  fortunate  for  these 
and  other  country  societies  that  they  obtain,  through  their  honor- 
ary members,  a  financial  support  which  enables  them  to  require 

*  Fourth  Report,  pp.  xlix.-l. 
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lower  payments  than  must  otherwise  be  the  case.  Hence  the 
County  Societies  are  mccessible  to  a  class  of  labourers  who  earn 
only  from  10d\  to  12.y.  a  week,«iMl  who  would,  therefore,  be  scarcely 
in  a  position  to  join  any  of  the  large  affiliated  orders.  No  doubt 
these  advantages  are  not  without  certain  drawbacks.  It  is  com- 
plained that  the  real  or  benefit  members  of  these  Friendly  Societies 
frequently  show  little  interest  in  them,  and  that  the  management, 
in  such  cases,  lies  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  honorary 
members,  who,  although  they  conduct  them,  no  doubt,  on  certain 
safe  principles,  nevertheless  are  not  in  a  position,  considering  the 
want  of  co-operation  and  self-control  by  the  members  themselves, 
to  prevent  abuses  and  imposition.  Even  the  secretaries,  or  agents, 
who  are  frequently  appointed  for  conducting  their  current  business, 
are  not  always  able  to  exercise  an  adequate  check  on  reported 
casos  of  sickness,  so  that  a  special  payment  is  often  actually 
made  them  by  the  committee  of  management  if  they  succeed  in 
keeping  down  the  sick  allowances  below  a  certain  limit. 

The  County  Societies  are  gradually  absorbing  the  village  clubs.  < 
^{  which  we  have  spoken  earlier ;  of  course  the  better  ones  more 
quickly  than  the  worse.* 

♦  The  Wiltuhirf  FriemVy  Society  was  founilcd  in  1828,  and  for  a  long  scries 
of  years  was  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Sotheron-Estcourt,  M.P., 
who  is  still  its  vice-president.  We  have  before  us  the  latest  rules  of  this  society, 
dated  lUh  .May,  lHb*2,  and  tlic  statement  of  accounts  for  1882.  The  society  is 
fniancjally  very  prosperous,  but  the  number  of  members  is  diminishing  rather 
than  increasing. 

The  members  are  divided  into  benefit  members  and  honorary  members.  The 
former  only  draw  the  allowances;  the  latter  pay  an  annual  subscription,  and 
take  part  in  the  management  of  the  society.  This  was  fonnerly  in  the  solo 
)iand-«  of  the  honorary  members,  but  gradually,  and  particularly  since  1840,  all 
the  members  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  iu  this  respect,  although  the 
wliob^  institution  remained,  aa  Wfore,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  leading  clergy  and  landowners  of  the  county. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  society  all  the  memU'rs  have  the  same  right  of  voting. 
A  Committee  of  management  attends  to  the  buhiness  of  the  society,  which  has 
on«-  htindn.Hl  and  two  branches  si'attered  over  the  whole  county.  The  branches, 
whirh  extend  (»ver  one  or  more  parinhes.  are  under  the  management  of  local 
committees,  consisting  of  all  the  honorary  members  resident  in  the  resi>ective 
parir«he-4,  and  of  three  benefit  members. 

The  three  tables  of  premiums  used  by  the  society  were  compiled  by  Mr. 
Aleianier  Oleu  Fiulaison.     The  first  of  these  fixes  the  premiums  required  to 
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6.  Burial  Societies. 

We  turn  now  to  consider  a  large  group  of  Friendly  Societies, 
differing  widely  in  size,  but  all  of  them  having  this  in  common, 
that  they  are  in  most  part  only  societies  for  providing  a  sum  of 
money  in  case  of  death,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  burial,  and 
combine  sick  insurance  as  a  purely  subordinate  part  of  theirf^ 
business. 

There  are  two  distinct  groups  of  Burial  Societies,  each  of  which 

has  a  very  different  value, — namely,  the  local  and  the  general 

• 

assare  a  certain  siok  allowance,  payable  daily,  and  also  a  sum  of  £3  at  death. 
The  premiums  Tary  in  amoant,  according  to  the  age  of  the  member  at  his  first 
payment.  The  payments  last  as  long  as  membership  continues.  An  abstract 
of  these  tables  gives  thefoUowing  figures : — 


To  aunre  a  daily  sick  allowanoe  of 

V- 

1/6 

2/. 

Age  at  first  payment. 

Am  well  as  a  sum  of  £S  at  death,  the  following 
monthly  premiums  are  payable,  vix.:  — 

15  years. 
20      „ 
25      „ 
30      „ 
35       „ 
40       „ 
45       „ 

8,   d, 
1     0 
1     1 
1     2J 
1     4^ 
1     7 

1  10^ 

2  3 

8,   d, 
1    5i 
1     7i 

1  94 

2  0 
2     4 

2  9 

3  3 

8.   d. 

1  11 

2  li 
2     4 

2  8 

3  Oi 

3  7 

4  H 

A  second  table  provides  for  certain  allowances  (the  highest  of  which  is  £20) 
on  the  death  of  a  member  or  a  member*s  wife ;  and  a  third  table  for  an  allow- 
ance, based  on  contributions  beginning  with  the  sixth  year  of  life,  and  not 
excSeding  £50  as  a  portion,  payable  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

A  member,  before  drawing  the  sick  allowances,  must  have  belonged  to  the 
society  for  six  months;  but  he  is  entitled,  immediately  on  his  becoming  a 
member,  to  gratuitous  medical  attendance.  The  society  has  its  own  medical 
officers,  who  are  paid  according  to  a  scale  agreed  on  with  them.  There  is  an 
arrangement  in  this,  as  in  many  other  Friendly  Societies,  that  no  member  can 
draw  a  sick  benefit  in  excess  of  his  usual  wages  or  income.  Members,  while  in 
receipt  of  sick  benefit,  must  continue  nevertheless  to  pay  their  monthly  contri- 
butions. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  book-keeping,  balance  sheets,  auditing,  and  perio- 
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burial  societies.  Only  some,  perhaps  the  smaller  of  these  societies, 
are  really  social  institutions ;  while  the  larger  ones  do  not  strictly 
belong  to  Friendly  Societies  at  all,  although  they  are  registered 
as  such.  The  general  freedom  of  association  in  England,  coupled 
with  the  great  energy  and  self-activity  of  the  people,  has  pro- 
duced, no  doubt,  astonishing  results;  but  here,  together  with 
much  light,  there  are  deep  shadows.  We  have  to  deal  in  this  case 
with  a  dark  side  of  the  picture. 

(a)  The  Local  Burial  Societies^  and  Local  Sick  and  Burial  Collecting 

dicftl  Talaation  of  the  liabilities  of  the  society.  There  is  a  special  branch  of 
the  lociety  organized  on  Mr.  Best^s  principles,  and  embracing. an  elaborate 
sjvtem  of  saperannoation  insurance.  A  fund  is  constituted  for  this  purpose 
oat  of  annual  contributions,  as  well  as  fines  and  the  subscriptions  of  honorary 
members.  If  this  fund  is  found  deficient,  a  levy  is  made  on  all  the  members  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  superannuation  allowance  amounts  to  half  of  the 
sick  benefit  insured  for,  and  is  payable  after  the  age  of  seventy,  when  the  sick 
benefit  ceases.  This  branch  of  insurance,  however,  being  arranged  on  Bfr. 
Best's  system,  only  half  of  the  superannuation  allowance  is  taken  from  the 
fund,  and  the  other  half  out  of  the  deposits  of  the  insuring  member ;  and  the 
member  ceases  to  be  entitled  to  any  superannuation  allowance  when  his  deposit 
account  is  exhausted.  The  members  of  the  society  can  choose  which  kind  of 
insurance  they  will  adopt. 

According  to  the  statement  of  accounts  for  1882,  the  society  had  4,854 
ordinary,  and  821  honorary,  members,  besides  those  who  belonged  to  the  branch 
managed  on  Mr.  Best's  system.  The  receipts  of  the  society  for  that  year  were 
£5,895  If.  Od.  from  premiums  and  subscriptions  of  honorary  members,  £287  5f . 
from  interest  on  the  funds  (£41,058),  and  £1,556  19f.  from  allowance  on  income 
tax ;  the  expenditure  being  £5,391  2t.  id.  paid  in  bene6ts,  and  £599  8#.  9<2.  for 
he  costs  of  management.  The  funds  were  invested  to  a  small  extent  in  3  per 
cent.  eonsoU,  but  most  of  them  in  4  per  cent,  debentures  of  English  railways. 
Tlie  society,  as  the  secretary,  Mr.  David  Owen,  informed  me,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  agricultural  population.  The  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
are  now,  owing  to  the  depression  of  agrieultare,  much  lower  than  they  were  six 
years  ago  ;  he  gets  only  about  Kit.  or  12t.  a  week,  in  cases  where  he  got  formerly 
I5t.  or  16*.  Nevertheless,  the  agricultural  labourers  still  form  the  majority  in  the 
society,  although  there  are  a  certain  number  also  of  members  of  other  classes. 

Mr.  Hotheron-Estcourt,  in  his  evidence  given  on  June  30th,  1871,  before  the 
Commission  (Hecond  Report,  qn.  601),  Rpoke  ss  follows  of  the  social  importance 
of  this  County  Society  :  "  By  means,'*  he  says^  "  of  what  we  call  festivals  (that 
is  to  say,  a  jollification  promoted  in  each  parish  where  we  have  a  branch),  a 
vast  amount  of  information  is  distributed,  good  fellowship,  and  good  unicr- 
standing  are  promoted  between  different  classes ;  and,  altogether,  I  should  say 
that  a  vAHt  social  improvement  has  been  carried  on  by  means  of  our  society 
during  twenty  or  thirty  years  past.** 
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Societies^  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  primitive  origin.  Sir  George 
Young  states  in  his  Report  to  the  Commission  that  they  have 
generally  grown  out  of  the  custom  of  sending  round  the  hat  on 
the  decease  of  a  fellow-workman,  who  in  most  cases  was  a  public- 
house  comrade,  to  collect  something  for  his  funeral  and  family. 
The  first  step  in  the  way  of  organization  is  to  "  keep  one  death  in 
hand,"  so  as  to  avoid  the  delay  of  collecting  the  money  when  it  is 
wanted.  This,  however,  will  involve  some  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  collector,  and  a  small  subscription  is  accordingly 
added,  sooner  or  later,  to  defray  expenses.  The  next  step,  which 
takes  place  when  the  club  gets  large,  and  the  calls  in  consequence 
become  frequent,  is  to  substitute  for  the  "  levy  "  a  regular  sub- 
scription, weekly  or  otherwise,  sufficient  to  cover  the  current  out- 
goings and  something  over,  and  at  the  same  time  to  limit  the 
benefit  to  about  the  sum  to  which  it  has  now  risen.  The  benefit 
thus  fixed  cannot  long  be  maintained ;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
"  something  over  "  of  the  contribution  will  often  for  a  short  time 
accumulate  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  divide  a  portion 
of  it  by  way  of  bonus.  In  this  way  the  decline  of  the  club  is 
accelerated,  until  the  rapid  diminution  of  stock  forces  upon  the 
members  the  conviction  that  the  majority  of  them  will  inevitably 
survive  it ;  and  then  the  younger  and  middle-aged  majority  will 
force  upon  the  older  minority  the  division  of  what  remains.  "  The 
Burial  Club,"  adds  Sir  G.  Young,  "  which  survives  a  generation  is 
an  exception."  It  is  characteristic,  however,  of  the  way  iu  which 
things  develop  in  England,  that  even  flourishing  and  well-regulated 
Friendly  Societies  have  grown  out  of  these  rude  beginnings.  In 
the  north  of  England,  in  particular,  there  are  Burial  Societies 
founded  by  the  energetic  working  population  of  that  part  of  the 
country,  which  are  well  managed  and  firmly  established,  and 
which,  as  benefit  institutions,  entirely  fulfil  their  purposes. 
Groups  of  such  societies  exist  in  Manchester,  Preston,  and  Maccles- 
field. In  Manchester  and  its  connected  townships,  Mr.  Stanley's 
Report  to  the  Commissioners  gave  a  list  in  1874  of  nineteen  local 
Burial  Societies,  founded  between  1818  and  1863,  with  110,734 
members  and  £41,491  funds.  The  total  cost  of  management  di fibred 
widely  in  these  societies,  varying  from  10^  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
income  from  contributions.     The  Preston  group  consisted  of  nine 
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societies,  with  92,269  members  and  £19,313  funds ;  and  in  Maccles- 
field there  were  ten  societies,  giving,  out  of  a  population  for  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  less  than  40,000,  a  total  of  27,731 
members  and  £4,186  funds.  The  total  strength  of  the  registered 
Local  Burial  Societies  for  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the 
data  furnished  by  the  registrar's  reports  for  1871-2,  was  estimated 
by  the  Commissioners  at  718,249,  or,  making  deductions  for  double 
insurance  and  double  membership,  in  round  nuqibers  550,000,  of 
whom  between  330,000  and  430,000  are  reckoned  as  adults,  and 
the  remainder  as  children. 

With  regard  to  these  Burial  Societies  as  a  whole,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  general  judgment,  for  they  display  both  the 
good  and  bad  features  of  English  combination.  The  special  evils 
alleged  against  them  are^  that  in  connection  with  the  limited 
nature  of  their  object,  the  social  element  does  not  operate  in  a 
wholesome  manner,  but  that  the  officials  increase  the  cost  of  man- 
agement by  swelling  the  salaries,  drinking  habits,  and  dealings 
with  undertakers.  Otherwise,  the  evils  which  exist  in  these 
societies  are  not  only  common  to  them  with  the  general  burial 
societies,  but  exist  only  in  proportion  as  the  local  burial  society 
assimilates  itself  in  type  to  the  general.* 

(^)  The  Gt'tieral  Collecting  ami  Burial  Societies  differ  from  the 
preceding  sub-division  in  that  they  do  not  confine  their  operation 
to  single  localities,  but  canvass  in  all  directions,  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  army  of  agents  or  collectors,  wherever  there  is  a  chance 
of  enlisting  new  members.  These  societies  also  are  established 
on  the  mutual  principle,  but  no  good  accrues  thereby  to  the 
members,  and  the  result  is  frequently  just  as  scandalous  a  fleecing 
of  the  public  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  precarious  insurance 
societies  based  on  the  principle  of  profit.  As  a  rule  they  insure 
only  a  certain  sum,  in  the  event  of  death,  to  cover  the  burial 
exjKjnses ;  in  exceptional  cases,  however,  they  insure  also  against 
sicknes.s,  though  this  is  mostly  as  a  mere  advertisement.  The 
management  of  these  societies  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
chosen  by  a  nominal  genoral  meeting,  and  the  committee  appoint 
permanent  officers  as  they  think  fit.     By  means  of  a  host  of  col- 

*  Fourth  Beport,  pp.  xcii.  cii. 
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lectors,  or  to  give  them  their  proper  name,  "  touts,"  as  also  by 
their  "  district  managers  "  or  "  superintendents,"  these  societies 
are  represented  everywhere  wherever  their  business  makes  it 
desirable  they  should  be.  By  these  organs  subscriptions  are 
collected,  new  members  enrolled,  and  according  to  circumstances, 
old  members,  especially  if  they  are  inconvenient,  are  got  rid  of. 
There  is  no  question  of  anything  like  a  social  organization  in 
these  societies;  nay,  they  do  not  even  deserve  the  name  of 
societies  at  all,  since  their  members  have  neither  any  interest  in, 
nor  any  knowledge  of,  their  objects.  The  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion cites  the  case  of  a  society  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  average 
attendance  at  general  meetings  was  only  700  or  800,  out  of  a 
membership  of  140,000,  and  states  other  cases  where  even  a  small 
number  of  members  present  at  a  meeting  had  to  be  gathered 
together  by  the  collectors,  as  it  were  by  beat  of  drum,  to  vote  for 
resolutions  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  which  they  had  not 
a  notion. 

This  army  of  collectors  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole  system  of 
these  institutions ;  they  have  practically  the  institutions  in 
their  hands,  and  their  spirit — or  rather  their  naked  interest — 
governs  the  management,  and  leads,  as  we  shall  see,  to  unheard-of 
abuses. 

The  business  done  by  these  societies  is  very  extensive,  and  the 
number  of  their  members  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  affili- 
ated orders.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  estimates  the  total 
number  of  policies  of  these  General  Burial  Societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  more  than  1,450,000,  and  the  capital  of  the  more 
important  bodies  of  the  class  at  £461,605.  For  England  and 
Wales  alone  there  are  about  1,000,000  policies,  which  are  in  the 
hands,  making  allowance  for  double  insurance,  of  about  800,000 
members,  of  whom  a  third  are  children.  Some  of  these  societies 
grant  upwards  of  100,000  policies,  and  one  of  them  as  many  as 
half  a  million.  They  have  divided  the  country  into  districts,  and 
these  again  into  "  collections,"  though  the  members  residing  in 
these  divisions  take  no  part  whatever  in  the  management.  This 
kind  of  Friendly  Societies  is  pointedly  termed  in  England  Trading 
Friendly  Societies,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commission  has  exposed 
their  doings  with  the  most  unsparing  publicity. 
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That  such  institutions  can  exist  so  numerously  in  a  country 
where  everything  in  life  is  based  on  self-help,  watchfulness,  and 
the  protection  of  private  interests,  shows  that  there  must  still 
exist  large  classes  of  the  population  which  are  morally  and  intel- 
lectually unable  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  but  fall  victims  to 
extortion.  In  fact,  the  extensive  "  business "  done  by  these 
general  burial  societies  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  recruit  their  members  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  large  seaport  and  manufacturing  towns,  and  to  a  large 
extent  from  among  the  Irish ;  and  it  is  an  equally  laborious  and 
perilous  part  of  the  duties  of  a  collector  to  have  to  levy  contribu- 
tions and  enlist  new  members  in  the  most  squalid,  unhealthy, 
and  'langerous  parts  of  Liverpool,  the  headquarters  of  these  insti- 
tutions. The  dieiitiiU  of  these  societies  is  a  very  fluctuating  one, 
for  the  poor  and  ignorant  population  which  allow  themselves  to 
be  enrolled  live  on  low  and  uncertain  wages,  but  in  many  of 
these  societies  these  very  fluctuations  form  part  of  their  calcula- 
tions, and  are  furthered  by  a  practice  which  is  termed  "dropping*' 
members.  It  consists  in  this,  that  whenever  a  collector  wishes  to 
"  drop ''  a  member,  he  abstains  from  calling  for  his  subscription ; 
and  as  every  means  is  taken  to  make  direct  payment  to  the 
society  as  diflicult  as  possible,  the  memboi^  thus  get  into  arrear, 
are  struck  off  the  books,  and  lose — that  is  the  object  of  these 
lapses — all  their  previous  payments,  as  well  as  all  claims  to  the 
society's  benefits.  Nay,  these  societies  sometimes  go  still  farther, 
and  carry  on  the  lapsing  process  wholesale,  by  withdrawing  their 
coUertors  an<l  agents  without  notice  from  districts  where  it  suits 
their  purposos  to  do  so,  and  thereby  causing  all  the  members  in 
that  tlistrict  to  be  struck  off.  The  interests  of  the  agents  and  the 
societies  are  nn  this  point  identical.  The  former  are  frequently 
remunerated  hy  the  entrance  fees  or  the  first  subscriptions  of 
members,  an<l  thus  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  them  to  enlist 
new  niemhfrs  than  to  retain  old  ones.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission states  that  those  general  burial  societies  in  many  cases 
alisolutely  maintain  themselves  by  their  lapses.  "  I  always  calcu- 
late," said  th«^*  sorretar}'  to  the  Koyal  London  Friendly,  "  that  at 
leai*t  two-thinls  of  the  people  who  become  insure<l  in  our  office, 
and  in  similar  institutions,  allow  their  policies  to  lapse,  and  con- 
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sequently  deprive  themselves  of  benefit";  and  he  added,  "  I  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  life  office,  not  doing  any  sick  or  endow- 
ment business,  to  carry  on  its  business  without  any  accumulated 
fond,  considering  the  lapses."  The  cost  of  management  in  these^ 
societies  is  enormously  high ;  the  Report  of  the  Commission  cites 
instances  in  which  it  has  ranged  from  40  to  55  per  cent.,  and  one 
case  where  it  was  as  high  as  74  per  cent.  One  witness,  a  disin- 
terested one,  being  an  accountant,  suggested  40  to  45  per  cent,  as 
the  amount  to  which  the  management  fund  should  be  limited  by 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  another  stated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  form  any  correct  estimate  from  a  burial  society's  balance-sheet 
of  the  true  amount  of  the  management  expenses.  There  is  good 
reason,  therefore,  for  saying,  as  is  said  in  England,  that  a  member 
of  these  societies  may  think  himself  lucky  if  he  gets  back  one 
halfpenny  out  of  every  penny  he  contributes.  The  commission 
paid  to  the  agents  and  collectors  amounts  often  to  25  per  cent,  of 
their  receipts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  salaried  officers  of  the  society. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  a  pertinent  question  to  ask, 
ho  y  it  comes  to  pass  that  these  societies  attract  so  many  members  ? 
and  how  magistrates  and  legislators  in  England  can  tolerate  such 
practices  ?  The  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  is,  that  the 
speculation  carried  on  by  these  institutions  is  psychologically 
sound,  since  even  the  poorest  man,  especially  in  England,  where 
a  pauper's  funeral  is  a  reproach,  tries  hard  to  obtain  a  respectable 
burial,  however  listless  or  powerless  he  may  be  as  regards  the 
other  incidental  risks  of  his  existence.  Again,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  societies,  objectionable  as  are  the  means  they 
employ,  deal  fairly  for  the  most  part  on  one  point,  namely,  in 
their  payment  of  the  sums  insured  for.  The  punctual  payment 
of  the  burial  money  immediately  after  death  is  a  patent  fact  to 
all ;  it  is  a  fact  admitted  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  and 
universally  known;  while  the  reverse  side  of  their  proceedings, 
the  injustice  and  hardships  suffered  by  individual  members,  the 
"  lapses  "  and  other  abuses,  affect  a  class  of  the  population  which 
is  not  ill  a  position  to  agitate  effectively  against  them,  which  is 
inaccessible  to  the  warnings  of  the  press,  and  which  is  too  weak 
to  enforce  their  rights  in  a  court  of  law.  The  way  to  the  judge — 
in  these  cases  practically  always  an  arbitrator — is  not  indeed  for- 
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mally  barred,  and  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  matter  actually 
comes  to  arbitration,  the  decision  is  nearly  always  in  favour  of 
the  plaintiff,  and  against  the  society,  even  though  the  latter  may 
have  the  strict  letter  of  the  rules  on  its  side.  But  this  remedy 
means  expense,  and  the  classes  in  question  are  too  uneducated,  too 
apathetic,  and  too  helpless  to  resort  to  it,  or  to  be  able  to  appeal 
to  public  opinion.  It  is  left,  therefore,  for  official  inquiry  to  drag 
the  facts  to  light,  in  order  to  put  public  opinion  into  motion,  and 
enable  the  legislature  to  take  action. 

The  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875  has  dealt  with  this  point. 
Section  30,  which  applies  specially  to  societies  receiving  contribu- 
tions by  means  of  collectors,  provides  that  a  copy  of  the  rules, 
together  with  a  printed  policy,  duly  authorised,  shall  be  delivered 
to  every  member  on  his  becoming  a  member,  or  insuring ;  that  no 
forfeiture  shall  be  incurred  for  default  in  paying  any  contribution, 
until  after  a  written  or  printed  notice  has  been  delivered  to  the 
member,  and  a  reasonable  time,  not  being  less  than  fourteen  days, 
has  been  allowed  him  to  pay  his  arrears ;  that  no  collector  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  committee  of  management,  or  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  any  meeting ;  that  at  least  one  general  meeting  of 
the  society  shall  be  held  in  every  year,  notice  of  which  shall  be 
given  to  the  members  by  advertisement  in  the  local  newspapers ; 
that  a  copy  of  every  balance-sheet  shall  be  kept  open  for  inspec- 
tion for  a  week  before,  and  presented  at,  each  general  meeting, 
and  that  the  annual  returns  shall  be  certified  by  an  accountant, 
not  being  an  officer  of  the  society. 

These  provisions  of  the  law,  liowever,  have  not  prevented  the 
ignominious  collapse,  in  recent  years,  of  a  burial  society,  which  in 
1880  had  181,000,  and  in  1883  still  164,000  members.  The  Chief 
Registrar  describes,  in  his  annual  rei>ort  for  1884,  how  all  the 
efforts  made  by  his  office  to  enable  this  society  to  put  its  man- 
agement into  order  were  in  vain,  and  how  the  society,  by  its 
misapplication  of  funds,  and  by  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  its 
managers,  deceived  the  confidence  of  many  thousands  of  poor 
people.* 

*  We  must  notice  here  a  qnettion  which  hM  eonitantly  cropped  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  attracted  attention  from  the  melancholy  picture  it  ret eali.  Thii  it 
the  mortality  of  the  oomaroos  children  iniured  in  tbate  burial  locietieiL    Tha 
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(c)  We  mention  in  this  place  a  kind  of  societies  which,  although 
they  are  registered  not  as  Friendly  Societies  but  as  Trade  So- 
cieties, and  therefore  do  not  strictly  fall  within  our  purview, 
nevertheless  demand  notice,  since  they  carry  on  a  keen  competi- 
tion with  many  Friendly  Societies,  particularly  with  the  large 
burial  societies,  and  thereby  increase  the  evils  occasioned  by  the 
latter.  Theae  Burial  (or  Industrial  Assurance)  Companies^  as  they 
are  called  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission,  are  conducted  with  a 
view  to  profit;  their  members  are  widely  scattered,  and  their 
business  varies  in  point  of  success  and  extensiveness.  The  type, 
and  perhaps  the  largest  of  these  societies,  is  the  Prudential 
Company,  which  began  its  industrial  insurance  business  in  1854, 
and  was  the  first  company  to  take  infant  lives.  "  Its  rise  of  late 
years,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Commission  in  1874,  "  has  been  so 
rapid,  that  whilst  on  the  31st  December,  1867,  it  had  358,043 


Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Bill  of  1854,  stated  that 
they  had  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  question  whether  the  insuring  of 
burial  money  o£fered  temptations  to  child  murder,  but  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  fears  expressed  on  that  subject  were  groundless.    The  inquiries, 
however,  made  by  the  Boyal  Commission  of  1874,  which  went  deeper  into  the 
matter,  reawakened  doubts  whether  those  fears,  after  all,  were  as  groundless  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be.     The  Commissioners  took  on  this  point  the  evidence, 
in  particular,  of  coroners,  to  whom  they  addressed  a  series  of  questions.     118 
coroners  replied  that  they  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  insurance  of  burial 
money  had  the  influence  which  was  apprehended,  75  were  unable  or  unwilling 
to  give  any  opinion,  and  45  answered  the  question  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 
*•  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world,"  says  the  Coroner  for  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Clarke  Aspinall,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  •'  that  an  immense 
amount  of  parental  neglect  of  a  most  scandalous  character  goes  on  from  day  to 
day  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  I  am  really  disposed  to  think  that  the  neglect 
is  greater  than  it  would  be,  on  account  of  the  prospect,  at  the  end  of  the  child's 
term  of  lingering,  of  the  club  money,  as  a  sort  of  consolation  to  unnatural 
parents.     .     .     .     It  is  to  me  a  source  of  intense  pain  to  have  my  attention 
drawn  to  a  skeleton  rather  tlian  to  a  body,  and  then  to  find  that  the  investiga- 
tion results  in  the  death  being  from  natural  causes,  or  from  natural  causes 
accelerated  cither  by  improper  food  or  by  neglect,  put  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
without  any  fault  to  anybody,  but  so  putting  it  that  it  is  simply  hopeless  to 
bring  negligent  parents  to  justice  at  all,  when  you  have  the  moral  conviction 
that  they  have  been  scandalously  negligent.     .     .     .     The  criminal  law  seems 
to  me  to  be  defective  in  dealing  with  such  cases.     I  judge  that  to  be  so  from 
the  fact  that,  if  you  send  a  case  of  that  kind,  of  wasting  from  gross  neglect,  to 
the  assizes,  it  almost  invariably  ends  in  an  acquittal  being  got,  or  the  prose- 
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members,  it  had  no  less  than  1,013,041  by  29th  November,  1872, 
showing  that  it  nearly  trebled  its  numbers  in  five  years.  Its 
insurers  are  of  rather  a  superior  class;  and  there  are  certain 
'proscribed  streets'  in  some  of  the  large  towns  from  which  no 
lives  are  taken."  As  is  only  natural,  such  institutions  of  com- 
paratively general  utility,  are  matched  by  others  entirely  bad. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  notorious  Friend-in-Need  Society ^ 
which  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  created  such  excitement  and 
brought  about  such  misfortune  by  its  failure.  As  compared  with 
the  burial  societies,  these  insurance  societies  are  distinguished  by 
their  excellent  book-keeping  and  accurate  records  of  their  mem- 
bers, by  the  efficient  supervision  of  their  collectors,  w^ho  receive 
fixed  salaries,  by  the  steps  they  take  to  check  what  may  be  called 
artificial  lapse — i.^.,  that  which  is  not  owing  solely  to  the  mem- 
ber's own  default — by  their  sound  system  of  insurance,  and  by  a 

cation  not  being  proceeded  with  '*  (Fourth  Report,  p.  cxxxv.).  SUiisUcs  also 
tell  a  tale  in  tbis  matter  wbich  does  not  exclude  the  suspicion  that  the  evil 
existed,  at  anj  rate  in  some  localities.  Children  are  frequently  entered  in 
general  burial  societies  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  and  by  the  roles  of  most,  if 
not  all,  of  such  societies,  they  can  only  come  into  full  benefit  at  the  expiration 
of  52  weeks.  The  Report  of  the  Commit»siou  contains  a  comparative  statement 
of  infant  mortality  at  various  ages  in  eleven  large  manufacturing  and  seaport 
towns,  wbich  show  an  unintelligibly  high  rate  in  Liverpool  and  some  other 
large  centres  of  population  for  the  teeond  year  of  life.  Proof  is  given,  more- 
over, of  the  existence  of  a  serious  abuse,  the  insuring  of  children  in  several 
burial  S4>cieties,  thereby  multiplying  the  benefits  accruing  in  case  of  death. 

It  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  seat  of  this  evil  is  among  the 
real  and  permanent  working  class.  Such  a  charge  would  be  wholly  unjustified, 
and  has  already  been  fre4iuently  repudiated.  The  evil  lies,  on  the  contrary,  so 
far  as  it  exists,  with  that  unhappy  cUha  which  the  observer  of  social  life  iu 
England  meets  with  again  and  again,  and  whose  means  of  livelihood  oscillate 
between  precarioua  wages  and  crime. 

So  far  as  a  high  infant  mortality  is  observable  in  the  working  does  proper, 
the  fact  is  due  to  another  reason.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
mothem  return  to  their  work  at  the  factory  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  eon- 
finement,  their  children  are  very  frequently  deprived  of  the  necessary  care  and 
nurture.  This  subject  was  discussed,  among  others,  at  a  recent  Congress  of 
Tradi-a^unions,*  when  it  was  pru|K>sed  that  the  municipal  authorities  should 
establish  crechrt  for  this  purpose,  an  in^titutiou  which  as  yot  is  comi>aratively 
rare  in  England. 


lieport  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Trades- union  Congress,  p.  37. 
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valaation  every  five  years  of  their  assets  and  liabilities.  Of 
course  they  do  not  fulfil  any  functions  of  self-government,  being 
purely  business  institutions ;  but  we  have  been  unwilling  not  to 
notice  them,  because  they  are  opposed  and  sought  to  be  crushed 
by  the  better  Friendly  Societies,  especially  the  large  affiliated 
orders,  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  burial 
societies  registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875.* 


7.  Ordinary  Large  {or  General)  Societies, 

There  are  a  number  of  Friendly  Societies — estimated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  1874  at  100 — which  have  the 
form  of  large  centralised  offices  for  life  insurance.  They  are 
usually  designated  as  "  ordinary  large  (or  general)  societies." 
The  most  important  of  them  are  in  London.  Their  organization 
as  well  as  their  system  of  insurance  are  simple,  but  both  suffer 
from  serious  defects.  Their  entire  management  is  vested  in  a 
central  office,  which  deals  with  all  claims  relating  to  sickness,  old 
age,  or  burial..  These  societies  have  frequently  some  thousands 
of  members,  who  pay  their  premiums  to  ageftts,  and  receive  sick 
pay  and  other  benefits  in  the  same  manner.  Some  of  the  largest 
and  most  centralised  societies  of  this  kind  employ,  however,  no 
agents,  but  all  payments  are  made  and  sums  received  by  Post- 
office  order.  Members  residing  at  a  distance  from  the  society 
can  obviously  have  little  or  no  voice  in  its  affairs,  which  are 
practically  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  on  whose  sagacity  and 
honesty  the  welfare  of  the  whole  society  depends.  The  control 
exercised  by  the  annual  general  meeting  is  purely  nominal. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  societies  of  this  kind  which  have  been 
existing  for  fifty  years  and  upwards,  and  deser\^edly  enjoy  good 
credit.  For  what  are  known  as  the  labouring  classes,  these 
societies  are  not  of  any  great  importance ;  their  members  are 
mostly  artisans  in  receipt  of  high  wages,  clerks,  tradesmen, 
domestic  servants,  and  others,  who  look  for  an  investment  of  their 
savings  "  on  purely  business  principles."     The  premiums  and  con- 

•  Fourth  Report,  p.  cxxviii.,  sqq. 
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tributions  are  also  usually  higher  than  in  the  Friendly  Societies 
of  the  wage-earning  labourers. 

Nearly  all  of  these  general  benefit  societies  are  registered  as 
Friendly  Societies,  but  in  point  of  character  they  form  already 
the  transition  to  the  numerous  insurance  companies  for  the 
middle  class.  Their  whole  business  assimilates  to  that  of  these 
companies,  which  they  resemble  also  in  this,  that  their  relations 
with  their  members  are  of  a  purely  business  kind,  and  there  is  no 
social  bond  of  union.* 


8.  Particular  Trade  Societies. 

Nearly  all  the  Friendly  Societies  of  which  we  have  spoken 
admit  of  being  characterised  in  a  certain  manner  according  to  the 
general  employment  of  their  respective  members,  many  of  them 
having  been  established  only  by  the  agricultural  population,  others 


*  Perhaps  the  largest,  and  certainly  the  best  managed  society  of  this  kind,  is 
the  Hearts  of  Oak  HtneJU  Society ^  in  London.  It  admits  male  persons  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30,  who  are  of  good  health,  and  whose  wages  are  not  less 
than  24j.  a  week.  A  large  number  of  specified  occupations  are  excluded ; 
namely,  drug  or  colour  grinders,  water  gilders,  workers  in  white  or  red  lead  or 
quicksilyer,  gunpowder,  firework,  or  lucifer-match  makers,  type-founders,  stereo- 
typers,  electrotypers,  workers  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  miners,  puddlers, 
sugar-bakers,  cigar-makers,  brass-founderfi,  gamekeepers,  police  constables, 
soldiers,  sailors,  coaRt-guardsmen,  members  of  fire-brigades,  brewers'  draymen, 
grinilers  in  dry  cutlery,  bakers,  confectioners,  millers,  cement-makers,  plaster- 
of-Paris  makers,  or  any  other  occupation  which  the  committee  may  conceive 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  health.  This  society  has  no  graduated  scale  of  pre- 
miums, but  levies  a  monthly!  sum  of  2s,  4<i.  for  sick  insurance  from  all  its 
members.  In  return  for  this  payment  the  member  receives  a  weekly  siok 
allowance :  if  he  has  belonged  to  the  society  for  less  than  three  months,  of  6i. ; 
if  for  six  months,  9«.;  if  for  nine  months,  12f. ;  and  if  for  a  year,  of  18s. 
These  allowances  are  paid  in  full  for  twenty-six  weeks,  and  for  the  next  twenty- 
six  weeks  in  half.  If  the  sicknees,  or  the  consequences  of  the  accident,  last 
beyond  the  year,  the  member  is  placed  on  the  **  superannuated  list  '* ;  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  li«t  of  invalids.  Provision  is  then  made  for  him,  again  according  to 
the  length  of  his  membership :  if  the  latter  is  less  than  six  years,  he  receives  a 
weekly  allowance  of  2«. ;  if  more  than  six  and  less  than  eight  years,  of  St. ;  and 
if  more  than  eight  years,  of  is,  A  *'  pensioner  **  continues  to  reap  the  benefit 
of  this  allowance,  even  though  ho  ma^  be  able  to  earn  something  for  himself, 
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mainly  by  the  population  in  towns  or  by  factory  operatives,  and 
others  again  by  the  lower  middle-class.  But  very  few  Friendly 
Societies  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  members  of  a  special 
trade  or  occupation,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  the  case 
with  Trades-unions.  The  ruling  tendency  in  Friendly  Societies, 
however,  is  so  strongly  opposed  to  their  operation  being  confined 
exclusively  to  a  particular  trade  or  occupation,  that  even  those 
which  have  adopted  such  a  character  of  exclusiveness  when  first 
founded  usually  drop  it  in  course  of  time.* 


provided  such  earnings  do  not  exceed  12«.  per  week.  For  the  other  insurance 
pnrposes,  such  as,  in  particular,  the  burial  allowances,  rates  are  levied,  calcu- 
lated quarterly  according  to  the  state  of  finances. 

The  institution  is  managed  in  London.  With  the  view,  however,  of  giving  its 
numerous  members,  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  an  opportunity  of  taking  part 
in  the  meetings,  all  the  members  are  divided  into  sections  of  1000  each,  which 
elect  delegates. 

This  society  has  of  late  years  been  considerably  enlarged,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  compiled  from  its  annual  reports  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Members. 

Annaal  Income. 

Funds. 

1865 

10,571 

£20,758 

£40,460 

1870 

21,484 

£40,751 

£67,321 

1875 

04,421 

£117,051 

£179,995 

1880 

£200,357 

£137,772 

1881 

£212,975 

£494.873 

1882 

08.873 

£219,875 

£5r,9,H27 

1883 

102,2(53 

£229,843 

£r,27,612 

The  "History  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,"  by  W.  G.  Buan,  Lou- 
don, 1879,  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  develoi)ment  of  this  society. 

•  Mr.  Fiulaison  stated  iu  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  iu  1874,  that 
the  Friendly  Societies,  as  a  rule,  are  composed  of  working-men  of  all  classes  of 
employment.  Occasionally  it  happened  that  workmen  belonging  to  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  employment  in  a  town  joined  a  Friendly  Society,  but  the  contrary 
was  the  rule.  •'  A  society,"  he  says,  *'  even  though  originally  founded  for  the 
members  of  a  particular  trade,  admits  persons  from  other  trades  when  it  be- 
comes prosperous,  and  in  course  of  time  enlarges  itself." 

The  compodition,  however,  of  Friendly  Societies  is  naturally  always  in- 
fluenced by  the  local  industries  or  trades.  Where  the  greatest  diversity  of  trades 
is  represented  (as  in  fact  happens  in  all  the  large  manufacturing  towns  in  Eng- 
land) most  of  the  Friendly  Societies  reproduce  on  a  small  scale  this  diversity. 
Where  only  one  or  other  branch  of  industry  is  represented,  the  Friendly  So- 
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Nevertheless  there  exists  in  England  a  large  Friendly  Society, 
that  of  the  coal  miners,  which  is  made  up  of  several  large  local 
societies,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  has  acquired  considerable ' 
importance.  It  is  also  of  peculiar  interest,  since  its  main  object  / 
is  insurance  against  accidents.  This  union  consists  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  of  the  miners  in  the  coal  districts  of  Northum- 
berland and  Durham,  North  and  South  Staffordshire,  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  North  and  South  Wales,  and  the  Midland 
Counties.  These  different  societies,  and  the  whole  union,  form  in 
many  respects  such  a  remarkable  group  of  Friendly  Societies  that 
we  shall  devote  to  them  particular  attention. 

9.  Factory  Societieitj  and  Friendly  Societies  in  connection  with  large 

Establishments. 

There  are  a  very  large  number  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Eng- 
(and  connected  with  manufacturing  establishments,  large  under- 
takings, railway  companies,  and  such  like.  They  are  chiefly  local 
institutions,  but  differ  very  widely  in  constitution,  in  the  range  ot 
their  objects  of  insurance,  and  in  the  mode  of  management.    For 

cieties  are  for  that  reaaon  pre-eminently  trade  societies,  though  they  always 
exhibit  an  additional  olemout,  consisting  either  of  agricultural  labourerSi  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  middle-class,  or  clerks. 

We  may  mention  here  a  society  founded  in  Bradford  about  fifty  years 
ago,  the  Manager*  and  Ovtrlovkert*  Friendly  Society  which  was  established 
exclusively  for  the  managers  and  overlookers  of  the  woollen,  worsted,  and  silk 
factories  of  Yorkshire.  This  society  provides  support  in  illness,  burial  money, 
and  allowances  of  from  £20  to  £50  in  the  case  of  members  invalided  by  acci- 
dent. It  has  a  number  of  branches,  which  are  united  into  districts.  This 
society  poHscases  many  features  of  the  large  orders.  The  business  is  transacted 
at  peno<lical  meetings,  which  serve  also  as  opportunities  of  social  gathering. 
8trict  order  is  maintained  at  these  meetings.  The  following  penalties,  however, 
taken  from  the  rules  of  one  of  the  branch  societies,  giye  an  idea  of  the  tone  and 
manners  of  an  earlier  time. 

Every  functionary  who  comes  to  a  meeting  drunk,  or  who  takes  drink  while 
business  is  proceeding,  pays  a  fine  of  2«.,  and  every  ordinary  member,  in  the 
■ame  case,  sixpenoe.  Improper  interference  with  the  business,  or  improper  ex- 
pressiuns,  are  punishable  in  the  case  of  ordinary  members  by  a  fine  of  I<.,  and 
in  that  of  a  functionary  by  a  fine  of  2*,  Any  member  who  raises  a  discussion 
on  politics  or  religion,  or  who  refuses  to  be  silent  after  being  thrioe  warned  by 
the  chairman,  pays  6d.  Any  member  who  boastfully  extols  his  own  good  qoali* 
ties  or  those  of  another  member,  pays  1#. 
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the  most  part  nnregistered,  and  often  not  formally  qualified 
for  registration,  their  number  is  beyond  the  power  of  calculation. 
They  form  a  group  of  societies  differing  essentially  from  the 
independent  associations  of  working-men  for  insurance  purposes, 
which  are  designated  as  Friendly  Societies ;  but  we  must  notice 
them  here,  since  they  supplement  the  Friendly  Societies  in  no 
unimportant  manner,  and,  indeed,  as  regards  certain  classes  of 
working-men,  supersede  them. 

Many  of  these  societies  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
business  with  which  they  are  connected;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  large  establishment  in  England  which  does  not 
make  some  provision  or  other  for  its  employes,  whether  against 
accident  alone,  or  for  accident,  sickness,  and  burial.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  factory  societies  in  England  is  still  very  great,  for 
they  are  the  only  means  of  assistance,  in  case  of  need,  to  a 
considerable  number  of  operatives.  Many  of  them  are  admirably 
conducted,  and  work  in  the  most  humane  manner.  Their  manage- 
ment is  usually  in  the  hands  of  working-men,  while  the  firm  acts 
as  treasurer,  exercises  a  kind  of  supervision,  and  represents,  at 
any  rate,  a  preponderating  moral  influence  through  its  partners 
or  chief  officers. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  good  features  of  these  sociGties, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  two  circumstances  combine  to  restrict 
more  and  more  their  field  of  action.  In  the  first  place,  the  large 
working-men's  Orders  are  gradually  drawing  away  from  them  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  best-paid  of  their  members;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  Trades-unions,  for  reasons  readily  under- 
stood, are  their  declared  enemies. 

Membership  in  these  factory  societies  is,  as  a  rule,  compulsory 
on  all  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  the 
societies  are  financially  supported  by  the  firm.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  i\i2ki  pAma  facie  both  circumstances  seem  of  some  advan- 
tage. Compulsion,  as  regards  the  lower  grades  of  workmen,  who 
have  not  sufficient  energy  and  foresight  to  join  an  independent 
Friendly  Society,  is  frequently  beneficial ;  the  subsidy  given  by 
the  firm  enables  these  societies  to  promise  substantial  benefits 
in  return  for  small  contributions ;  their  funds  are  in  safe  custody, 
and  properly  administered ;    their   management  is    cheap    and. 
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indeed,  costs  next  to  nothing,  since  usually  the  books  are  kept  by 
the  accountants  of  the  firm.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  are 
material  disadvantages.  On  one  point  Sir  George  Young  speaks 
out  very  plainly,  in  his  Report  to  the  Commission  of  1874 :  "  I 
believe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  intention  of  employers  in  setting 
up  these  clubs  has  been  unduly  suspected,  and  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  has  forced  upon  working-men 
the  starting  of  penny  death  clubs,  broken-bone  clubs,  and  other 
rude  methods  of  assurance — namely,  their  own  protection  against 
loss  by  the  frequent  recun-ence  of  cases  of  distress  in  which  it 
was  painftd  for  a  benevolent  man  to  refuse  the  help  which  it 
speedily  became  onerous  to  afford.  But  no  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  they 
admit  of  being  turned  into  an  engine  for  the  preventing  of  strikes, 
or  other  moves  on  the  side  of  the  employed,  in  the  too  frequent 
collisions  of  capital  and  labour ;  and  under  these  circumstances 
they  are  liable  to  abuse."  *  These  circumstances  alone  would 
suffice  to  explain  the  hostility  of  the  Trades-unions.  There  is 
the  further  fact,  moreover,  that  these  societies  decidedly  hinder 
the  free  relations  of  the  workman,  by  binding  him  to  his  em- 
ployer. If  he  leaves  him,  he  loses  at  once  his  membership,  and 
.  with  it  all  the  benefits  which  he  has  acquired  by  perhaps  many 
years*  subscriptions.  Again,  he  may  happen  to  be  too  old  to 
obtain  admission  into  any  other  Friendly  Society,  and  it  will  bo 
an  exception  if  ho  has  joined  one  before.  It  is  due,  nevertheless, 
to  the  influence  of  the  Trades-unions  that  many  of  these  factory 
societies  now  repay  to  an  outgoing  member  a  portion  of  his  con- 
tributions, and  thereby  enable  him  to  purchase  admission  into 
another  society. 

The  second  drawback  attaching  to  these  societies  lies  in  the 
vorj'  financial  support  afforded  by  the  firm.  This  support  begets 
a  false  confidence  that  the  benefits,  which  have  no  intrinsic  re- 
lation to  the  actual  contributions,  will  be  guaranteed  in  any  event 
\yj  the  employer,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  society  is  laxly 
managed.  If,  moreover,  the  additional  aid  afforded  by  the  firm  is 
a  fixed  suljscription,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  members, 
or  their  advance  in  age,  disturbs  the  whole  calculation ;  and  when 

•  Foarth  Report,  p.  clxir. 
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it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  aid  has  no  legal  basis,  and  must  always 
depend  on  the  solvency  of  the  firm,  some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
precarious  character  of  these  institutions,  and  it  is  intelligible 
that  the  Trades-unions  should  endeavour,  as  they  do,  to  draw  over 
the  workmen  to  independent  insurance  societies. 
The  internal  constitution  of  these  factory  societies  offers,  there- 
p  fore,  in  itself  no  guarantee  for  the  solution  of  the  question  of 
insurance,  in  respect  of  the  working-men  immediately  concerned. 
The  fact,  nevertheless,  that  so  many  of  such  societies  exist,  in 
which  these  evils  do  not  appear,  is  due  not  to  their  constitution, 
but  to  the  men  who  manage  them.  In  this  respect,  however,  it 
is  right  to  admit  that  perhaps  in  no  cotmtry  is  more  done  for  the 
workmen  by  their  employers  in  an  unostentatious  and  honestly 
well-meaning  manner  than  in  England.  The  effect  of  this  extends 
far  beyond  the  whole  area  of  Friendly  Societies.  Pure  Christian 
motives  play  here  a  great  part. 

•  The  factory  society  assumes  another  and  special  position,  and 
acquires  a  peculiar  value,  when  it  forms  part  of  a  comprehensive 
care  for  the  well-being  of  the  workmen  of  the  establishment.  In 
this  respect  admirable  things  have  been  done  at  all  times  by 
manufacturers  and  companies.  Well  situated  and  healthy  dwell- 
ings for  their  workmen  are  built ;  diniug-halls  supply  cheap  and 
wholesome  food ;  schools — especially  teclinical  schools  of  a  lower, 
and  even  of  a  higher,  kind — are  maintained  in  order  to  enable  the 
workman,  by  means  of  evening  instruction,  to  rise  to  a  higher 
class  or,  at  least,  to  let  his  growing-up  children  benefit  b}-  them. 
Frequently  all  these  institutions  are  found  united,  so  that  the 
factory,  with  its  town  of  operatives,  its  schools,  dining-lialls,  baths, 
reading-rooms,  libraries,  pleasure-grounds,  and  parks  becomes  a 
social  organization  embracing  the  entire  life  of  the  workmen. 

We  refrain  here  from  digressing  further  from  our  subject,  but 
having  touched  already  on  the  social  aspect  of  these  factory  societies, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  more  in  this  respect.  It 
is  an  essential  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  such  institutions, 
comprehending,  as  they  do,  all  the  workman's  relations  of  life, 
that  the  employer  should  live  among  his  workmen.  The  evils 
caused  by  absenteeism  on  the  part  of  landlords  are  reproduced  in 
the  case  of  large  manufactories.     The  growth  of  joint-stock  com- 
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panics  has  everjrwhere  sharpened  the  antagonism  between  capital 
and  labour.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  common  enough  in 
England,  already  the  second  and  third  generations  of  a  manufac- 
turer's family  are  living  on  the  spot,  and  have  inherited,  together 
with  the  business,  a  certain  traditional  care  for  their  employes ; 
where  the  master — and  in  such  cases  he  is  a  personal  master,  and 
not  a  mere  impersonal  distributor  of  labour — comes  daily  into 
contact  with  his  workmen;  where  he  sits  with  them  every  Sunday 
in  church,  and,  as  happens  among  Presbyterian  bodies,  administers 
with  them,  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  the  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  functions  peculiar  to  the  same  denomination  ;  where 
his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  take  the  lead  in  the  various  local 
institutions  of  which  we  have  spoken  ;  where  the  whole  family 
lead  a  life  in  keeping,  no  doubt,  with  their  means,  but  none  the 
less  honourable ; — under  such  conditions  as  these,  should  any- 
thing be  wrong  in  the  calculations  of  the  society,  the  accounts 
are  easily  balanced,  for  we  have  in  such  cases  a  place  before  us 
where  the  "  social  question'*  is  unkno\^Ti,  not  because  it  is  solved, 
but  because  it  has  been  j)revented  from  arising.  We  admit  that, 
even  presuming  that  many  such  places  exist,  they  cannot  })lay  the 
decisive  r'>\p  in  the  solution  of  modem  problems,  but  they  form 
an  element  not  to  be  overlooked  in  judging  of  social' relations 
as  a  whole.* 


•  Wo  will  give  a  brief  acconnt  of  a  numlK?r  of  tlicso  facfory  socioties,  with 
which  we  made  ourselves  aciiuaintctl  on  the  spot,  in  the  coarse  of  1883  and 

Mr**rM.  John  Crotsley  (t  Son»,  Limited,  carpet- weavers  in  Halifax,  employ- 
ing 4.r>i)0  workmen ,  arc  insnreil  in  an  insurance  company  against  any  accidents 
that  niny  liap|M'n  to  their  workmen  and  bring  tliem  under  the  penalties  of  the 
Eniplov(>r8'  Liability  Act ;  whfttfver  the  firm  pays  in  such  cases,  over  and 
above  the  amount  of  damages  judicially  awarded,  is  a  **  matter  of  generosity.*' 
There  x*  a  nick  fund,  formed  out  of  lines,  and  supplemented,  when  necessary, 
by  the  firm  itMf. 

J/^Mr/.  Phut  it  Brothert,  Company,  Limited,  machinists  in  Oldham,  employ 
al>ont  '^.r><^  workmen.  The  m>ciety  attached  to  the  establishment  provides  only 
for  arridi  nt,  and  for  the  burial  expenses  of  any  workman  in  case  the  accident 
is  fatal.  Mcml)ership  is  compulsory.  The  workmen  are  divided  into  three 
cla»i«efi,  and  a  rate  is  fixed  for  each  claps,  which  is  IcTied  whencTcr  necessary. 
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10.  Builway  Company  Societies. 

I      The  Friendly  Society  system  has  received  an  important  de- 
•  velopment  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  railway  companies.    The 


A  fund  of  £30  is  always  kept  in  hand.     The  scale  of  subscriptions  is  as 
follows : — 


Class. 

Sabflcription 
each  time. 

Weekly 
Allowance. 

Burial 
Honey. 

Workmen  under  14  . 

„        between  14  and  18    . 
t»        above  18   . 

Id. 
2d. 
Id. 

28.  6d. 

6*.  Od. 

lOi.Od. 

£2 

£5 
£10 

The  full  allowance  is  paid  during  twenty-six  weeks  after  the  accident,  and  half 
for  the  ensuing  twenty-six  weeks ;  any  extra  allowances  beyond  this  are  matters 
for  the  committee  to  decide  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
committee  consists  of  the  operatives,  in  conjunction  with  the  members  and 
managers  of  the  firm,  who  act  also  as  president,  trustees,  and  treasurer. 
The  employes  are  left  to  insure  themselves  in  other  Friendly  Societies  against 
sickness  and  old  age,  the  firm  not  undertaking  this  branch  of  insurance. 

When  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  came  into  force,  the  firm  received  ofifers 
from  various  insurance  companies  to  insure  them  against  accidents  to  their 
workmen.  They  have  declined,  however,  all  proposals  of  this  kind,  and  have 
also  refused  altogether  to  put  pressure  on  their  workmen,  as  has  been  done 
elsewhere,  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act ;  a  line  of  conduct  which  Las 
done  very  much  to  maintain  good  relations  between  the  firm  and  their  em- 
ployes. 

The  Atla8  Works ,  a  locomotive  factory  in  Manchester,  employs  1,300  workmen. 
Membership  of  their  society  is  compulsory,  the  management  is  in  the  bauds 
of  the  employes,  but  the  firm  act  as  treasurers.  The  society  insures  against 
sickness,  accident,  and  burial.  The  contributions  are  deducted  weekly  from 
the  wages. 


Class. 

Entrance 
Money. 

Weekly 
Subscrip- 
tion. 

Weekly 
Allow- 
ance. 

Burial  Money. 

Disablement 
Allowance. 

On  the  death 
of  a  Member. 

On  the  death 

of  a  Member's 

wife  and 

child. 

1 
2 
3 

4d. 
Sd. 
l8. 

Id. 
2d. 
Bd. 

28.  6d. 
5tf.  Od. 
78,  6d. 

£3 
£6 
£9 

15*. 
£1  10*. 
£2    58. 

£7 
£14 
£21 

In  case  of  sickness  or  accident,  the  workman  receives  the  appointed  allow- 
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London  and  North-Westem  Railway,  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  the  Midland  Railway,  and 
other  railway  companies,  have  established  societies  which  are 


anoe,  according  to  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  for  thirteen  weeks  in  full,  and 
for  the  next  twenty-six  weeks  in  half.  After  these  thirty-nine  weeks,  the 
allowances  cease.  But  if  he  has  been  disabled  by  an  accident  not  doe  to  his 
own  negligence,  he  receiyes,  according  to  his  class,  the  allowance  stated  in  the 
last  column.    There  is  no  proTision  for  old  age. 

T.  Hoyle  dt  8ont,  Limited^  calico-printers  in  Manchester,  are  a  firm  dating 
back  more  than  a  century,  probably  the  oldest  manufactory  of  its  kind  in 
England.  It  was  situated,  when  first  established,  quite  outside  the  town,  which 
has  spread  so  largely  that  the  building  is  now  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
firm's  relations  with  its  employes  are  of  a  patriarchal  kind,  and  there  are  work- 
men who  have  been  in  the  manufactory  for  many  decades.  One  of  them  died 
some  time  ago  at  the  age  of  101,  having  worked  on  the  premises  since  he  was 
twenty  till  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

Membership  of  this  society  is  compulsory  on  all  workmen  above  14.  The 
terms  are  the  same  as  in  the  Atlas  Works,  but  there  is  no  allowance  in  case 
of  incapacity  for  work  caused  by  accident.  The  society  does  not  insure  against 
old  age,  but  aged  workmen,  who  have  been  employed  for  a  long  time  in  the 
manufactory,  are  provided  in  one  way  or  other. 

William  Denny  dt  Brothert^  ship-builders  at  Dumbarton,  on  the  Clyde,  have 
an  accident  fund  society,  membership  of  which  is  compulsory.  It  is  managed 
by  a  committee  of  eighteen,  one-half  of  whose  members  are  chosen  by  the 
firm,  and  the  other  half  by  the  workmen. 


ClOM. 


Workmen  with  wages ) 
uuder  11< j 

Workmen  with  wages  ^ 
between  11#.  and  20«.  j 

Workmen  with  wages ) 
over  20« j 


Weekly 

Buhiicrip* 

tioD. 


Id. 
2d. 
Sd. 


Weekly 

Allow. 

anoe. 


5$. 

104. 

15i. 


Allowance 

in  case 

of  death. 


£20 
£30 
£40 


Allowance  in  can*  of 
incapacity  for  work. 


A  sum  is  fixed  by 
the  Committee 
according  to  the 
nature  of  the 
case. 


The  firm  always  contributes  to  tlie  funds  as  much  as  do  the  workmen,  thus 
paying  half  of  the  insurance  money.  For  aiok  and  old-age  insurance  the  work- 
men are  left  to  other  Friendly  Societies. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  institutions  for  working-men,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  the  initiative  of  manufacturers,  is  that  at  Saltaire^  near 
Bradford,  established  by  Sir  Titus  Salt.  In  his  alpaca-weaving  factory  at  that 
place,  no  loss  than  8,500  workmen  are  employed,  whose  whole  relations  of  Ufe 
are  regulated  by  a  complex  system  of  arrangements. 

Close  by  the  factory  is  a  dining- hall  for  workmen  who  do  not  reside  in  the 
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intended  for  their  employes;  and,  taken  altogether,  occupy  the^ 
same  position  in  the  system  of  working-men^s  insurance  as  the 
factory  societies  we  have   just    described.*     The  wealth    and 

place  itself,  where  they  can  get  a  mid-day  meal  with  meat  for  id.  or  5(1.,  and 
breakfast  for  2d,  This  establishment  is  self-snpporting.  Most  of  the  workmen 
live  in  cottages  bnilt  by,  and  rented  from,  the  firm.  These  dwellings  are  dry 
and  healthy.  The  rent  for  a  parlour,  kitchen,  and  two  bedrooms,  is  3«.  8d.  a 
week,  and  for  larger  cottages  of  the  same  description,  5<.  The  adult  male 
employ^  earns  on'an  average  25«.  a  week,  and  if  he  has  also  a  couple  of  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  factory,  who  can  earn  from  is.  to  6«.  a  week,  the  family 
Income  may  easily  be  increased  to  40<. 

The  school  arrangements  at  Saltaire  are  a  model  of  their  kind.  6,700  chil- 
dren receive  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  There  are  also  a  Mechanics* 
Institute,  an  industrial  school  with  evening  classes,  a  library,  a  reading-room, 
large  rooms  for  drawing,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  a  gymnasium.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  is  a  higher  technical  course,  which  benefits,  however,  only  the 
officers  and  scientific  assistants  of  the  firm,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases 
the  workmen.  Provision  is  made  for  amusement,  in  the  shape  of  a  theatre, 
balls,  and  a  cricket  club.  There  are  sick  and  burial  insurance  societies,  and  a 
benefit  society  for  women.  Provision  is  also  made  for  old  age,  and  the  pen- 
sioners live  in  cottages  built  for  that  purpose.  No  one  who  visits  Saltaire  can 
fail  to  be  agreeably  impressed  with  tiie  whole  aspect  and  arrangements  of  this 
working-man's  town,  with  its  church,  its  public  buildings,  and  its  rows  of  neat 
and  prettily-built  cottages.  Saltaire  has  served  as  a  model  for  a  number  of 
similar,  though  smaller,  institutions  in  England.  How  dominant  an  element, 
however,  in  the  life  of  the  English  working-man  is  the  active  power  of  self-help 
and  independence  is  shown  by  the  fact  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  that 
in  these  cheap  and  good  working-men's  dwellings  at  Saltaire,  notwithstanding, 
or  rather  in  consequence  of,  all  the  care  taken  for  the  men,  less  contentment 
prevails  than  in  cases  in  which  the  English  workman  acquires  for  himself 
these  comforts,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  by  his  own  efforts  in  the  midst  of 
his  own  self-managed  associations. 

•  The  Great  Western  Bailway  Company  employ  at  their  large  works  at 
Swindon  several  hundred  officials  and  more  than  C,000  workmen.  Here  are 
situated  the  large  workshops  of  the  Company  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
their  rolling-stock  and  plant,  signals,  etc.  Swindon,  therefore,  is  also  the  centre 
of  all  the  institutiuns,  especially  the  benefit  societies,  established  for  the  Com- 
pany's employes.  Of  the  entire  working-man  population  of  Swindon  one-half 
may  be  regarded  as  settled  there  for  life,  the  remainder  being  of  more  or  less  a 
floating  kind.  The  skilled  labourers  earn  from  15ij.  to  20-?.  a  week  ;  the  more 
skilled  operatives,  on  whose  training  the  Company  bestow  great  pains,  from 
25j?.  to  30«. ;  and  the  best  and  most  skilled  mechanics  from  30**.  to  45.<». 

There  are  three  benefit  societies.  The  oldest  of  these,  which  was  founded  in 
1844,  is  the  Loroinotire  and  Carriage  Department  Sick  Fund  Society.  Any 
member  leaving  the  service  of  the  Company  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
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powerful  position  acquired  by  the  great  railway  companies  in 
England;  the  necessity,  experienced  by  all  of  them  alike,  of 
organizing  in  some  manner  the  servants  and  workmen  of  different 


his  admittioxi  oeaaei  to  be  a  member  of  the  looiety ;  if  he  hM  been  io  th9 
■oeietjr  more  thAn  two  yeare,  he  may  be  allowed  to  oontinae  his  membership  as 
a  non-resident  member  sabject  to  oertain  conditions.  The  society  is  registered 
as  a  Friendly  Society.  Its  objects  are  to  assist  the  members  when  disabled 
from  work  by  sickness  (including  accident)  or  old  age,  and  to  insnre  the  pay- 
ment of  a  f oneral  allowance  on  the  death  of  a  member  or  of  his  wife  or  widow.. 
The  members  are  diTided  into  three  classes,  according  to  payments  and  allow- 
ances. Inside  each  class  the  contribntions  are  graduated  further  according  to 
the  member's  age  at  admission.  The  contribntions  to  the  three  classes  range 
respectiTcly  from  (kf.  to  9d.,  from  4ii.  to  6d.,  and  from  2d.  to  8d.  In  the  cTcnt 
of  any  deficiency  of  fands  at  any  time,  the  committee  are  empowered  to  levy 
an  additional  contribation.  The  sick  benefit  Taries  ftrom  4i.  to  12<.  a  week,  the 
fall  rate  being  paid  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks,  two-thirds  for  the  next  thirteen 
weeks,  and  after  that  one-half  so  long  as  the  sickness  continnes  to  incapacitate 
from  work.  The  soperannoation  allowance  Taries  from  2<.  to  fti.  a  week,  and 
is  payable  to  any  member  who  is  sixty  years  or  upwards,  and  who  has  been 
twenty-fire  years  successiTely  in  the  Society.  The  funeral  allowance  Taries 
from  £4  to  £12  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  member  himself,  and  from  £2  to 
£6  on  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  financial  results  for  1881, 1882,  and  1883  are 
as  follows : — 
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5.805 

8.882 
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2.462 

1882     ' 

8.707 

4,021 
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2.488 
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8.400 

1888 

6,132 

4,450 

888 

2.748 

482 

181 

8,823 

There  is  also  a  UaUcal  Ficiid  SoeUtp,  established  in  1847,  the  objects  of 
whieh  are  to  proTtde  medidne  and  medical  and  surgical  attendance  for  the 
member*,  their  wires,  and  such  members  of  their  families,  being  within  the 
degrees  of  relationsbip  allowed  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  9,  as 
are  dependent  upon  them.  The  members  consist  of  six  classes,  the  contribu- 
tions Tarying  with  the  rate  of  wages.  This  society  has  established  a  hospital 
in  Swindon  for  the  treatment  of  accidents  (excepting  such  as  happen  throogh 
an  act  of  bravado,  intoxication,  or  tmf  fault  of  the  member  himself),  and 
aliio  subscribes  to  different  hospitals  io  enable  the  sick  members  to  obtain 
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categories  who  are  employed  in  their  extensive  works ;  and,  lastly, 
the  peculiar  dangers  of  the  occupation,  have  stamped,  however, 
quite  a  distinctive  character  on  these  railway  company  societies, 

admission.  In  1883  the  number  of  members  was  6,829,  the  receipts,  £4,628, 
and  the  expenditure  £4,534. 

The  third  of  these  societies,  the  Engiofmen  and  FiremenU  Mutual  Aisur- 
aneet  Sick^  and  Svp^annuation  Society^  is  very  perfectly  organized,  but  is 
confined  to  the  enginemen,  engine- turners,  and  firemen,  and  officers  who  have 
served  as  such.    The  members  are  among  the  best  paid  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany.   The  engine-drivers  of  the  expresses,  always  picked  men,  are  able  to  earn 
569.  a  week,  including  the  premiums  paid  for  punctuality  and  care  of  their 
engines.     The  society  receives  substantial  support  from  the  Company.    Its 
^objects  are :  to  make  a  regular  allowance  to  every  member  while  prevented  by 
sickness  or  bodily  injury  from  following  his  usual  occupation ;  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money  upon  the  death  of  a  member  to  his  widow,  child,  or  nominee,  or  to  the 
member  himself  in  case  of  permanent  incapacity  for  his  ordinary  employment 
ihrough  accidental  injury,  severe  sickness,  or  old  age ;  to  pay  a  regular  allow- 
ance for  life  to  any  member  who  may  be  permanently  incapacitated  by  acci- 
dental injury  or  old  age  ;  to  pay  an  allowance  to  the  widows  of  deceased  mem- 
bers, and  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  upon  the  death  of  a  member's  wife.   Naturally 
the  contributions  which   entitle  to  these   comprehensive  benefits  are  corre- 
spondingly high,  and  only  within  the  means  of  this  best-paid  class  of  employ^. 
The  members  consist  of  two  classes.    Erery  new  member  pays  an  entrance  fee, 
according  to  age,  and  ranging  from  £1  to  £8.    No  new  member  is  admitted 
above  the  age  of  35.    The  entrance  fee,  as  well  as  the  current  contabutions,  are 
deducted  from  the  member's  wages. 

The  weekly  contributions  are  1«.  6<f.  for  first-class  and  Is.  for  second-class 
members.  If  any  member  leaving  the  Company's  employ  shall  have  belonged 
to  this  society  ior  six  years  or  upwards,  he  has  the  option  of  either  becoming  a 
"  non-resident  "  member,  or  of  claiming  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  his  con- 
tribution paid  to  the  society  by  him. 

The  benefits  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  weekly  allowance  for  sickness  or  bodily  injury  of  15s.  in  the  first  class 
and  12^.  Gd.  in  the  second  class,  the  full  amount  being  paid  for  twenty-six 
weeks,  and  after  that  period  one-half. 

2.  Assurance  money,  amounting  to  £100  in  the  first  class  and  £G0  in  the 
second  class,  payable v(a)  upon  the  death  of  a  member,  to  his  widow,  children, 
or  nominee  ;  (b)  upon  the  permanent  disablement  of  a  member  by  accident  or 
severe  sickness,  preventing  him  from  pursuing  his  ordinary  occupation,  to  the 
member  himself;  as  also  (c)  on  his  retiring  from  his  ordinary  occupation, 
having  belonged  to  the  society  for  not  less  than  ten  years,  and  being  not  less 
than  sixty  years  of  age. 

3.  A  weekly  superannuation  allowance  of  12«.  in  the  first  class  and  7«.  6^.  in 
the  second  class,  under  the  same  OMiditions  as  to  age  and  length  of  service  as 
last  stated. 
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40  that  we  shall  be  justified  in  considering  them  here  apart  from 
the  societies  of  other  large  undertmkings. 
As  regards  their  attitude  and  action  in  relation  to  the  social 


4.  A  weekly  widow's  Allowanoe  of  Cf.  6(2.  1«  ike  first  eUss  and  4«.  in  the 
feooDdolEM. 

6.  A  wife's  fooenJ  bonus  of  £5. 

The  right  to  sick  benefit  eeftses,  m  is  nstaral,  with  ttie  reeeipt  of  an  allow- 
anee  for  old  age  or  permanent  disablement. 

The  management  of  the  society  is  under  the  control  of  the  Company's  officers. 
The  committee  of  manageiaeat  is  eleeied  from  amongst  the  resident  free  mem- 
bers of  the  Bocie^.    The  financial  results  of  1881-3  are  as  follow  :>- 
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The  Railway  Company  use  their  influence  to  induce  their  employes  to  join 
the  society,  but  do  not  put  any  pressure  upon  them,  so  that  many  of  their 
workmen  belong  to  free  Friendly  Societies,  especially  to  lodges  of  the  large 
orders.    Occasionally,  also,  they  insure  themseWes  elsewhere. 

The  most  important  among  the  institutions  established  with  the  aid  af  the 
Company  for  their  workmen  and  officers  at  Swindon  is  the  Meehanict*  Imtitu- 
fton,  the  object  of  which  is  the  improTcment,  instruction,  and  recreation  of  the 
members.  The  library  of  12,000  volumes  is  Tery  much  used.  In  1883  49,625 
books  were  lent  out.  The  reading-room  contains  24  daily  papers  and  154  weekly 
and  monthly  publications.  Every  month  there  are  lectures  and  musical  enter- 
tainments. The  evening  and  advanced  classes  of  this  institute  are  well  attended. 
In  1883  the  latter  gave  instruction  to  255  persons.  Arrangements  have  alsa 
been  made  for  singing  and  dancing  classes.  The  Company  arrange  annual 
pleasure  trips  for  the  members  of  the  Mechanics'  In»titotion,  by  which  several 
hundred  officers  and  workmen  are  sent,  with  their  families,  free  of  expense,  ts 
London,  Bristol,  and  the  sea,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Company  keep  a  park  in  Swindon,  intended  on  Saturday  afternoons  for 
cricket  and  football,  in  which  the  workmen  take  as  zealous  a  part  as  the 
officers. 

When  work  is  over,  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rooms  we  have  man- 
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qnestion  in  general,  the  same  remarks  apply  to  these  railway 
companies  that  we  have  applied  to  the  large  manu&cturing 
establishments.     The  former  have  not  only  founded   Friendly 

tioned  begin  to  fill,  ftnd  till  9  or  10  o'elook  are  the  centra  ot  intellectail  ooonpa- 
Uon  and  aocial  reweation.  The  iiutitulei  of  thia  kind,  of  which  there  tit  k  large 
•nd  incfMsiDg  namber  In  England,  ara  perhape  the  pUoei  best  adapted  to  shov 
at  a  glance  to  the  obMTvei  ot  English  irorlung-mau'H  relatione  what  efforts  are 
being  made  to  bring  Uw  irorkmoa,  not  only  in  their  ordiaaiy  habita  bnt  alio 
their  amnaementa,  into  olosei  contact  with  other  daaMS  ol  tooiet;. 

Tba  London  and  North- Weitem  Boilway  haxe  their  central  works  at  Crsire, 
a  plaoe  which  forty  jearg  ago  was  only  a  tarm,  where  two  tamilies  resided,  but 
which  to-day  has  a  popnlation  ol  36,000,  all  ol  whom  are  directly  or  indirectly 
dspeadent  on  the  Company  tor  employment.  The  latter  bae  eetablisbed  h«re  an 
admirable  ^tem  ot  relief,  oonsiating  ol  seveti  Friendly  Societiei,  ai  follow : — 

1.  The  pToviimt  Society  is  intended  tor  all  kinds  ot  workmen  eraploysd  by 
the  Cbmpany.  Its  object  ia  to  provide  a  weekly  allowanoe  in  cases  ot  temporary 
disablemeat  tor  work,  a  retiring  allowance  tor  disabled  members,  and  a  snm  at 
death.  The  members  are  divided  into  two  elasMS,  aooording  to  the  rate  ol 
weekly  wagea.    ^Qie  lohenM  ot  inanranoe   will  be  teen  from  the  foUowicg 
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The  Compacy  give  an  annual  ooutribution,  and  in  case  of  a  deficiency  the 
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Societies,  but  provided  in  a  comprehensive  manner  for  their  work- 
Hen.  The  complezitj  of  all  their  arrangements  for  the  working- 
men  in  their  employ  presents,  indeed,  a  contrast  to  the  inde- 


eommittee  may  le^y  a  Bom  not  exceeding  two  additional  weeklj  tabioriptions 
during  a  period  of  three  monthe. 

In  1888  the  balance-sheet  of  thii  looietjr  was  m  follows  i^ReeeipU :  Mem- 
bers* premioms  and  cards,  £18,472;  Company's  annual  sabscription,  £800; 
fines,  collected  by  the  Company  and  paid  in  to  the  fonds,  £625;  interest, 
£1,289.  Expenditure:  Death  allowances,  £1,270;  weekly  sick  allowances, 
£9,815 ;  retiring  gratuities,  £270 ;  special  grants,  £95 ;  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, £787. 

2.  The  Ituuranee  Society,  established  in  1871,  is  an  accident  insurance  so- 
ciety for  the  employ^  and  workmen,  with  the  exception  of  the  engine-driTcrs  and 
their  assistants.  It  pays  in  cases  of  temporary  disablement  by  accident,  whilst 
io  the  discharge  of  duty  and  in  the  Company's  senrice,  a  weekly  allowance 
during  the  continuance  of  such  disablement,  not  exceeding  fifty-two  weeks ;  in 
case  of  permanent  disablement  a  retiring  allowance,  consisting  of  a  lump  sum ; 
a  similar  sum  in  case  ol  death  arising  from  accident ;  and,  lastly,  an  allowance 
in  case  of  death  not  immediately  due  to  accident.  The  members  fall  into  two 
categories :  those  who,  in  return  for  the  promised  benefits,  haiDe  renounced 
their  claims  against  the  Company  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880, 
and  those  who  have  not  so  renounced  them.  Each  of  these  categories  is  sub- 
dirided  into  three  classes,  according  to  occupation  and  rate  of  wages : — 
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The  second  category  of  members,  consisting  of  those  who  hare  not  contracted 
themseWes  out  of  the  Employers*  Liability  Act,  pay  the  same  subscriptions, 
but  receive  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  smaller  allowancee.  In  this  way  tba 
Company  have  succeeded  in  induciog  most  of  their  employ^  to  renounce  their 
rights  under  the  Act,  the  society  itself  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  Com- 
pany. In  1888,  for  instance,  while  the  receipts  from  members'  premiums  and 
cards  amounted  to  £16,258,  and  the  interest  on  the  reserre  fund  to  £857,  the 
Companv's  annual  subscription  was  no  less  than  £18,444.  The  expenditure 
during  the  same  year  was  as  follows:  Death  allowances,  £10,189;  for  per- 
manent disablement,  £8^80;  for  temporary  disablement,  £18,158;  eipensee 
of  management,  £1«207.  For  the  administratire  pnrpoees  of  the  society  the 
Company's  whole  line  is  divided  into  twelve  diatriets,  fire  delegates  being 
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pendent  efforts  of  the  working  classes  themselves,  who  in  England 
like  best  to  stand  on  their  own  feet ;  but  the  beneficent  action  of 
the  institutions  called  into  life  by,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of, 

elected  for  each.  These  sixty  delegates  nominate  twelye  members  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  the  remaining  three  being  the  Company's  nominees. 
The  chairman,  deputy  chairman,  and  secretary  of  the  Company  are  tx  officio 
trostees  of  the  society. 

8.  The  Mutual  Inturanee  Society  {** Eunning  Department^')  is  an  accident 
insorance  society,  constituted  similarly  to  the  preceding,  but  intended  specially 
for  the  engine-drivers  and  their  assistants. 

4.  The  Works  Mutual  Intwance  Society  in  the  same  way  is  an  accident  in- 
suiance  society  for  the  persops  employed. in  the  Company's  engine  and  general 
works,  and  is  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  the  above. 

5.  The  Pension  Fund,  established  in  May,  1883,  is  an  old-age  insurance 
society  for  all  the  Company's  workmen  earning  weekly  wages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  locomotive  staff.  It  consists  of  two  classes,  which  entitle  to  a  weekly 
pensien  of  lOf.  and  7s.  respectively.  The  Company  give  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  from  £3,000  to  £6,000.  As  a  rule  no  member  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
till  he  has  reached  the  age  of  65. 

6.  The  Locomotive  Department  Pension  Fund  is  intended  for  persons  engaged 
at  weekly  wages  in  the  locomotive  department,  and  is  similar  in  other  respects 
to  the  general  **  Pension  Fund." 

7.  The  Superannuation  Fund  Association,  established  in  1853,  is  for  the  Com- 
pany's officers,  who  pay  towards  it  2J  per  cent,  of  their  salaries,  the  Company 
contributing  an  equal  sum. 

At  Crewe  there  is  also  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  with  arrangements  similar  to 
those  at  Swindon,  but  larger  and  more  complete,  having  been  more  recently 
established.  Here,  also,  there  is  a  gymnasium  as  well  as  a  savings  bank 
attached  to  the  Institute. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  railway  companies  to  promote  the  tem- 
perance movement.  Many  of  their  chief  officers  wear  the  blue  ribbon.  At 
Swindon  a  quarter  of  all  the  workmen  are  stated  to  have  renounced  all  spirituous 
liquors.  At  Crewe  there  is  not  a  single  public-house  in  the  working-men's 
town  built  by  the  Company,  but  there  is  a  large  coffee  and  tea  tavern,  and  also 
a  dining  hall. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  have  a  Pension  Fund  for  their  salaried 
officers.  For  all  their  employes,  salaried  and  unsalaried,  a  society  was  estab- 
lished in  1841,  which  has  since  been  enlarged  and  registered  under  the  name  of 
the  Midland  Railway  Friendly  Society,  its  objects  being  to  insure  against 
sickness  (including  accident),  to  supply  medical  aid  and  medicines,  and  to  make 
provision  for  old  age  and  burial.  Admission  is  open  to  all  between  sixteen  and 
thirty-five,  who  pay  an  entrance  fee  varying,  according  to  age,  from  1«.  to  £1. 
The  premiums  also  are  graduated  according  to  age,  but  are  low  in  comparison 
with  the  benefits,  the  society  being  materially  supported  by  the  Company. 
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the  railway  companies  is  acknowledged  even  by  those  who  are  the 
most  active  in  asserting  the  spirit  of  independence. 

The  management  of  these  railway  company  societies  lies  in  the 
hands  of  committees  chosen  by  the  parties  interested;  in  other 
words,  by  the  company's  officers  and  workmen.  The  presidents 
and  secretaries,  however,  are  always  superior  officials  of  the 
company,  who  also  keep  and  administer  the  funds,  so  that  these 
societies,  inasmuch  as  they  require  financially  also  the  support  of 
the  company,  must  be  regarded  as  dependent  on  the  company. 
This  preponderating  influence  is  turned  by  the  companies  to 
various  account.  While  some  of  them  use  it  with  a  strong  hand, 
others — and  this  merit  belongs  particularly  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway — leave  their  societies  more  freedom  of  action.  The 
question  in  particular  is  how  to  take  care  that  membership,  and 
the  claims  acquired  by  long  connection  with  the  society  and  con- 
tributions to  its  funds,  should  not  be  lost  when  the  member  leaves 
the  company's  service ;  and  that  the  company,  therefore,  should 
not  have  the  means  of  keeping  him  in  their  service  against  his 
real  interests.     Some  societies  have  rules  in  this  respect,  which 


Members  leaTiog  the  CoxDpaD7*8  Benrioe,  provided  they  are  thirty  years  of  age 
and  have  been  employed  at  least  eight  years,  can  olaim  a  reimbursement  of  25 
per  cent,  of  their  contributions,  after  deduction  being  made  of  the  allowances 
which  they  have  actually  drawn  during  membership.  If  the  retiring  member  is 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  has  been  sixteen  years  in  the  Company*s  employ, 
he  can  continue  to  belong  to  the  society  as  an  **  out-member,**  subject,  however, 
to  certain  restrictive  conditions.  Ordinary  sick  pay  amounts  to  12«.  a  week  for 
the  first  twenty-six  weeks,  and  after  that  to  6<.  a  week  while  the  sickness  lasts. 
In  case  of  disablement  by  accident  when  in  the  Company's  service,  the  members 
receire  accidental  sick  pay  of  15<.  and  7«.  Cd.  a  week  ;  and,  if  out-members,  of 
10«.  and  h*.  The  ftuperaunuation  allowance  is  payable  after  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  and  amounts  to  6«.  weekly.  For  burial  money  the  society  pays — in  oas« 
the  member's  death  has  occurred  in  the  Company's  service,  or  in  neoessarilj 
crossing  or  traversing  a  railway  in  going  to  or  from  his  duties — a  sum  of  £25  ;  in 
other  cases,  £12  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  member's  wife,  £5.  From 
the  statement  of  accounts  for  1883  we  learn  that  the  society  on  Slst  December, 
1883,  numbered  18,(i00  members,  and  had  a  reserve  fund  of  £76,846.  The 
receipts  for  that  year  include :  Entrance  fees,  £244 ;  members*  contributions, 
£27,8V1 ;  Company's  subscription,  £9,000 ;  and  interest  on  reserve  capital, 
£2,546.  Among  the  largest  items  of  expenditure  are  sick  and  accident  allow- 
ances, £16,771 ;  medical  aid,  etc.,  £3,982;  burial  money,  £3,038;  and  super- 
annuation allowances,  £980. 
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allow  persons  who  have  left  the  company's  service  to  continue, 
though  for  the  most  part  under  certain  onerous  conditions,  as 
"  non-resident  members,"  or  at  least  to  be  partially  reimbursed 
when  leaving. 

As  regards  the  extent  and  objects  of  insurance,  these  societies 
are  remarkable  in  two  respects.  While,  as  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe,  the  English  Friendly  Societies  in 
general  recognise  no  distinction  between  sick  and  accident  in- 
surance, the  peculiarly  dangerous  character  of  some  branches  of 
employment  connected  with  railways  ha^caused  the  railway  com- 
panies to  establish  special  societies  for  insuring  against  accident, 
societies  which  exist  side  by  side  with  the  sick  societies.  These/ 
accident  insurance  societies  are  largely  subsidised  by  the  com- 
panies, who,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  the  sick  insurance,  to  a  pre. 
ponderating  extent,  to  the  independent  working-men's  Friendly 
Societies,  and,  above  all,  to  the  lodges  of  the  large  orders,  all  of 
which  develop  a  great  activity  concurrently  with  the  railway 
company  societies.  Some  of  these  last-named  societies  have  done 
undeniable  service  by  constituting  provision  for  old  age  and 
widowhood,  a  provision  which  is  made  possible,  on  the  one  hand, 
by  the  fact  that  the  company's  servants  belong  to  a  large  extent 
to  the  best  paid  workmen,  and  therefore  are  able  to  pay  the 
necessary  premiums,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  fact  that  the  com- 
panies themselves  give  no  unimportant  contributions. 

As  regards  the  strictly  actuarial  side  of  these  railway  societies, 
their  financial  condition  differs  very  widely.  As  to  some  of 
them,  we  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  some  very  imfavourable 
opinions,  and  their  solvency  seems  to  be  doubtful,  but  the  efforts 
made  by  all  the  English  Friendly  Societies  during  the  last  ten 
years  to  discover  a  sound  basis  of  calculation,  and  introduce  a 
stricter  management,  have  produced  a  salutary  effect  also  on  the 
railway  societies.  Some  of  them  are  registered,  and  seek  to  im- 
prove their  system  of  insurance  by  the  published  experiences  of 
the  large  working-men's  orders.  The  transition  from  the  system 
of  levies  to  a  rational  system  of  premiums,  which  is  pursued  so 
conscientiously  by  the  last-named  societies,  is  only  beginning  to 
make  its  way  with  the  railway  societies,  most  of  them  demanding 
contributions  from  their  members,  which,  by  themselves  would  be 
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far  too  small  to  cover  the  promised  annuities  and  allowances  from 
the  funds,  and  which  have  to  be  supplemented  by  occasional 
levies  and  subsidies  from  the  company. 

These  railway  societies  are  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
fects to  which  some  of  them  are  liable,  an  important  branch  of. 
Elnglish  working-men's  insurance.  Their  social  importance  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  form  only  a  portion  of  those 
measures  which  the  English  railway  companies  are  taking  in 
hand  for  their  officers  and  workmen.  By  the  establishment  of 
workmen's  dwellings,  schools,  mechanics'  institutes,  dining  halls, 
lavatories,  and  baths,  by  their  promotion  of  temperance  societies 
and  savings  banks,  by  their  strict  observance  of  the  Factory  Acts 
in  their  works,  by  their  precautions  for  safety,  etc.,  many  of  the 
large  railway  companies  have,  as  we  )i(ave  already  remarked, 
materially  improved  the  condition  of  their  workmen.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  higher  standard  of  life,  and  the  better  moral  conduct 
of  the  members,  the  system  of  insurance  acquires  that  support  of 
which  all  provident  institutions  stand  in  need. 

11.  T^  Workinq-Uenn  Orders. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  class  of  Friendly  Societies,  1 
the  large  working-men's  orders.  They  occupy  so  prominent  a 
position  in  the  development  of  the  system  of  working-class  in- 
surance, that  we  shall  not  only  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer 
to  them  frequently  in  connection  with  the  literary  and  actuarial 
side  of  the  question,  but  must  reserve  the  two  leading  orders— 
namely,  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Foresters — as  the  subject 
of  special  examination.  We  propose,  in  this  place,  to  sketch 
genorally  the  extension  and  external  structure  of  these  societies.* 

The  orders  originated,  as  regards  the  leading  bodies  amongst 
them,  in  the  last  or  early  in  the  present  century,  but  since  then 

*  A  oomprehemire  statistical  or  historieal  work  on  the  English  working* 
inen*8  orders  does  not  exist ;  the  most  done  in  this  respect  is  the  aoooonte  given 
of  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Foresters.  A  good  snrvey  of  the  most  import- 
tant  orden,  dencribing  their  condition  in  1S70-1872,  is  contained  in  the  Ponrih 
Report  of  the  Commission,  p.  ixr.  §qq.  Since  then  there  has  been  poblishedt 
in  l*^m,  a  **  Short  History  of  the  Chief  AflSliated  Friendly  Societies,**  being  a 
collection  of  anonymous  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Leeda  Kxpre$9  , 
and  were  written  by  a  tried  friend  of  Friendly  Societies.    Copions  bat  rerj 
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their  number  has  been  increased  by  secessions  and  re-organizations. 
They  were  constituted  as  unions  of  local  societies,  which  carried 
on  the  system  of  relief  in  different  ways,  but  in  addition  to  that 

scattered  material  is  farnished  by  the  periodical  and  daily  press,  and  especially 
by  the  papers  and  reviews  which  constitute  the  special  organs  of  these  societies. 

The  oldest  of  the  English  working-men*s  orders  is  the  Odd  Fellows.  The 
origin  of  this  order  goes  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  the 
exact  date  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  now  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
branches,  which  form  entirely  independent  orders;  only  the  older  branches 
exhibit  certain  common  features  in  their  rules.  Unquestionably  the  Odd  Fellows 
daring  the  last  century  approximated  most  nearly  of  all  the  orders  to  Free- 
masonry, and  have  adopted  many  of  its  forms,  llie  various  orders  of  the  Odd 
Fellows,  however,  are  not  only  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  but  have 
assumed  very  different  degrees  of  extension  and  importance,  on  which  account 
we  propose  to  consider  them  separately. 

The  place  of  honour  among  these  orders  is  now  contested  by  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  named  briefly  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters.    Both  of  them  are  far  ahead  of  all  other  orders. 

The  Manchester  Unity  was  founded  in  1822,  and  has  since  then  enormously 
increased  in  magnitude.  About  fifty  years  ago  it  numbered  781  lodges,  with 
47,638  members ;  at  the  end  of  1886  there  were  4,351  lodges,  with  617,587 
members,  scattered  not  only  over  the  whole  kingdom,  but  also  through  most  of 
the  colonies,  and  in  Gibridtar,  Malta,  Constantinople,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  New 
York. 

This  order  holds  the  first  place  as  regards  the  efforts  to  improve  its  actuarial 
and  financial  position.  The  experiences  it  has  made  have  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  the  literature  of  Friendly  Societies.  Its  example  has  had  a  very 
favourable  effect,  and  its  reputation  in  Eugland  stands  very  high.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  order  are  at  Manchester,  but  the  Annual  Moveable  Committee 
(known  shortly  as  the  A.M.C.)  hold  their  annual  meetings  every  year  in  a 
different  town.  Since  1824  the  order  has  had  a  periodical  of  its  own,  the 
Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Indepfudent  Order  of  Odd  Fellaws^  Manchesttr  Unity  ^ 
which  is  published  in  Manchester.  The  highest  functionary  of  the  order  is  the 
Grand-Master.  Each  lodge  has  its  own  name  (such  as  ''  Flower  of  Kent,*' 
*'Lily  of  the  Valley,"  **  Rising  .  .  .").  The  motto  of  the  whole  order  ie, 
**  Friendship,  love,  and  truth." 

The  Foresters  began  in  1745,  in  Leeds,  as  the  '•  Order  of  Royal  Foresters." 
This  order  also,  Uke  all  the  rest,  was  not  spared  several  internal  struggles, 
secessions,  disunion,  and  financial  mistakes;  but  since  1834  especially,  when  it 
was  reorganized  and  took  its  present  name,  the  **  Ancient  Order  of  F(>rester8,'* 
it  has  made  increasing  progress.  In  1845  it  numbered  1,456  courts,  with  65,909 
members  ;  at  the  end  of  1886  it  had  5,007  courts,  with  667,570  members,  and 
15,652  honorary  members,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.  This  order  also 
has  done  great  service  to  the  study  of  insurance  statistics.  Its  popularity  has 
largely  increased  of  late  years.    The  annual  meetings  of  delegates  are  held 
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— frequently,  indeed,  as  offshoots  of,  or  in  imitation  of  Free- 
masonry— promoted  as  their  avowed  objects  the  sense  of  brother- 
hood and  union  among  their  members,  by  word  and  deed,  by 

yearly,  like  thote  of  the  Mancheeter  Unity,  In  a  diflforent  town,  bat  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Foresters  that  their  Central  £zecuti?e  Gooncil  also  follows 
these  wanderings,  and  is  removed  from  place  to  place.  The  Foresters  have 
published  since  1836  a  quarterly  magazine,  entitled,  Tht  Foretten*  Aftjcettaay, 
which  is  always  issued  from  the  place  where  the  Executive  Council  then  happens 
to  be  sitting. 

The  symbols  and  ceremonial  of  this  order  are  borrowed  from  forestry.  In 
former  times  the  present  courts  were  called  swainmotes  (twanemoium).  The 
presidents  of  these  courts,  and  of  the  districts  and  the  High  Court,  are  named 
lespectively  Chief  Banger,  District  Chief  Banger,  and  High  Chief  Banger,  and 
the  vice-presidents  Sub-Chief  Banger,  District  Sub-Chief  Banger,  and  High 
Bub-Chief  Banger.  Each  court  has  also  a  Woodward,  who  is  entrusted  with 
the  control  of  the  sick  insurance. 

The  colours  of  the  order  are  green,  and  its  motto  is  **  Benevolence,  unity, 
concord."  Of  late  years  the  ordtr  has  abandoned  many  of  the  symbols  and 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  admission  or  funeral  of  a  member,  so  that  at  the 
present  day  little  more  survives  beyond  the  old-fashioned  names,  and  the  fond- 
ness for  recalling  forest  life  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  occasions  of  their  meet- 
ings and  public  processions,  in  the  ornaments  and  emblems.  The  distinctions, 
however,  worn  by  the  members  and  office-holders  at  their  official  meetings,  still 
remain  from  the  time  when  the  fanciful  and  mysterious  had  a  fascination  for 
the  otherwise  practical  and  sober-minded  member. 

Stress  has  often  been  laid  on  the  practical  value  of  the  pass- word,  which  is 
always  given  out  for  three  months  by  the  executive  council  of  the  order  (such 
as  **  Be  truthful,**  **  Love  and  happiness,"  and  so  forth).  It  is  certainly  useful 
as  a  voucher  for  members,  especially  for  such  as  are  on  their  joumeyings,  and 
are  unknown  to  the  functionaries  of  the  courts  where  they  wish  to  be  intro- 
duced. There  are  also  certain  signs  of  recognition  in  use,  which  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

The  Grand  UniUd  Order  of  Odd  Fellowi  is  the  third  largest  of  the  affiliated 
orders.  Its  origin  dates  back  to  the  last  century.  The  sittings  of  the  Grand- 
Maiiter  were  formerly  at  Leeds,  and  are  now  at  Hanchester.  This  order  also 
has  largely  increased  in  strength  of  late  years :  in  1866  it  numbered  67,239 
members,  and  in  September,  1878,  no  less  than  103,657,  distributed  among 
1,567  lodges.  About  one- fifth  of  these  members  are  in  America.  The  consti- 
tution of  this  order  is  more  democratic  than  that  of  most  of  the  others,  and  in 
America  a  considerable  number  of  coloured  men  belong  to  it.  In  the  Unitad 
States  this  order  has  also  116  women's  lodges,  known  as  the  **  Household  of 
Buth,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  minister  to  sick  brethren.  In  England  the 
order  assists  its  brethren  who  are  travelling  in  search  of  work  with  an  allow- 
ance of  three  farthings  a  mile,  and  with  night  lodgings  by  means  of  60  stationa. 

The  Order  0/  Druids  was  founded  in  1858,  being  the  result  of  a  split  and  of 
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conviviality,  and  by  mutual  advice.  Even  at  the  present  day  they 
pursue  both  objects,  though,  as  compared  with  former  years,  the 
insurance  side  of  these  orders  has  assumed  importance  and  be- 
/  jcome  predominating.  These  orders  consist,  then,  of  a  larger  or 
TjVpmaller  number  of  single  societies,  mostly  called  lodges.  The 
{smaller  orders  have  a  more  local  importance  and  character,  the 
larger  ones  are  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
have  lodges  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  state  from  statistical  works 
on  the  subject,  or  parliamentary  reports,  the  total  number  of 
these  orders,  and  give  exact  figures  of  their  strength,  receipts, 
expenditure,  and  funds.  The  writings  which  lie  before  us  deal 
only  with  the  more  important  orders,  above  all  with  the  Man- 
chester Unity  and  the  Foresters.    The  Report  of  the  Commission 

a  Bobsequent  union  of  a  part  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  I>raid8,  and  has  its  seat 
of  government  at  Manchester.  It  has  lodges  (called  "  groves  *')  both  in  America 
and  Germany.  At  the  end  of  1878  it  numbered  altogether  72,818  members,  in 
128  districts  and  1,285  groves.  Half  of  these  members  are  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire. 

The  Loyal  Order  of  Skepherdt  {Aihton  Unity)  was  founded  in  1826,  and  has 
its  head-quarters  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Formerly  it  adhered  closely 
to  a  ceremonial  emblematic  of  shepherd  life,  and  the  brethren  used  to  meet 
attired  in  aprons  of  lamb*s  wool  and  broad  hats.  To  this  day  the  grand- 
master of  the  order  bears  the  title  of  Chief  Shepherd.  In  1883  this  order  had 
906  lodges  in  105  districts,  with  64,525  members.  It  makes  registration  com- 
pnlsory  on  all  the  lodges.  Like  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  Foresters,  and  other 
orders,  it  has  fitted  oat  in  1880  a  lifeboat  fully  equipped  and  furnished. 

The  National  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  was  formerly  a  branch  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  but  since  1844  has  been  independent.  lis  head-quarters  are  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1883  it  numbered  597  lodges,  with  47,026  members.  By  means 
of  an  **  Extension  Fund  **  this  order  defrays  the  expenses  of  establishing  new 
lodges,  of  which  it  has  some  even  in  New  Zealand. 

The  National  United  Order  of  Free  Gardeners  originated  in  1820,  as  the 
re-organization  of  an  old  order  of  Free  Gardeners.  In  1878  it  numbered  691 
lodges  in  94  districts,  with  a  total  of  43,144  members. 

The  Nottingham  Ancient  Imperial  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  became  an 
independent  order  in  1810,  and  in  1883  numbered  41,263  members.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  are  a  British  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows^  an  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  (Kingston  Unity),  and  a  Leeds  United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 

Among  the  numerous  other  minor  orders  may  be  mentioned  the  Order  of 
Reehabites  (Salford  Unity),  whose  members  are  bound  to  become  abstainers. 
The  members  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  order  are  also  teetotalers.  The  order 
of  Ahahath  Olam  is  confined  to  Jews. 
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of  1874,  however,  publishes  a  list  which,  the  Commissioners  state, 
comprised,  so  far  as  they  were  aware,  all  orders  nombering  at  that  _ 
time  more  than  1,000  members.  The  data  respecting  these  orders 
— thirty-four  in  number — relate  only  to  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
the  period  between  1870  and  1872.  The  total  number  of  members 
of  these  thirty-four  orders  was  then  1,252,275,  of  whom  it  was  esti- 
mated that  ten  per  cent,  at  least  should  probably  be  deducted  for 
double  membership,  leaving  a  total  of  1,134,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  important  addition  must  be  made  for  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  the  colonies.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  strength  of  ^\ 
these  orders  has  considerably  increased.  Thus  the  Manchester 
Unity,  which  had  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  1872, 
3,551  lodges,  with  436,918  members,  numbered  ten  years  later, 
3,565  lodges,  with  506,352  members.  Within  the  same  period  the 
number  of  members  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  parts  increased 
from  33,125  to  more  than  50,000.  The  Foresters,  which  had 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1872,  3,738  courts  and  400,217 
members,  had  ten  years  later  no  less  than  3,957  courts  and  531,987 
members,  not  including  the  members  in  the  colonies  and  foreign 
countries,  who  increased  in  the  same  period  from  21,771  to  about 
60,000.  We  are  only  able  to  give  the  strength  of  thirteen  out  of 
the  above  thirty-four  orders  at  the  end  of  1883.  This  was  alto- 
gether 1,646,934  members,  as  against  1,128,000  twelve  years 
earlier.  These  are  figures  which  afford  a  proof  not  only  of  the 
general  importance  of  this  class  of  Friendly  Societies,  but  of  their 
rapid  growth  since  the  returns  published  by  the  Commission  of 
1874.  We  see  also  that  to  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Forest- 
ers falls  the  lion^s  share  in  the  extension  of  these  orders. 

The  orders  gave  themselves,  in  earlier  days  more  than  at  pre- 
sent, by  means  of  a  kind  of  ritual,  consisting  of  certain  names  and 
sjrmbols,  passwords  and  signs,  a  certain  air  of  mystery,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  attract  members.  All  these  external 
forms  have  now  only  a  subordinate  importance,  although  certain 
formulas  and  passwords  are  still  retained,  which,  together  with 
the  often  most  eccentric  names  of  functionaries,  devices,  symbols, 
and  emblems  of  the  order,  present  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
thoroughly  practical  and  sober  objects  of  insurance  against  sick« 
ness  and  accident. 
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The  most  important  point  in  the  whole  organization  of  these 
orders  is  the  relation  of  the  various  lodges  to  the  central  govem- 
»  ^    ing  body.     In  general,  every  local  branch  is  independent,  has  its_ 
Si  own    rules,  receipts,  expenditure,  and  fund.     Above  them  all  ; 
stands  the  central  body  of  the  order,  consisting  of  an  annual  as- 
sembly of  delegates  from  all  the  lodges, — a  kind  of  parliament, 
with  an  executive  committee,  responsible  to  the  general  meeting.^ 
and  elected  by  the  delegates.    In  the  large  orders  a  division  into 

I  districts  is  introduced  between  the  branches  and  the  central  body, 

y>with  a  district  management,  composed  again  of  an  assembly  of 
delegates  and  an  executive  committee.  As  regards  the  objects  of 
insurance,  the  branches  were  until  comparatively  recent  years 
entirely  independent;  they  could  institute  sick  or  death  insur- 
ances as  well  as  any  others,  according  as  they  found  it  suitable  to 

f  their  purpose ;  but  latterly,  in  nearly  all  the  orders,  a  decidedly 
centralizing    tendency  has  appeared,  inasmuch    as  the  central 

'  bodies  exercise  more  and  more  influence  on  the  business  of  insur- 
ance and  the  management  of  the  branches,  and,  moreover,  seek  to 
obtain  a  broader  basis  for  some  objects  of  insurance  than  that 
of  the  comparatively  small  lodges.     Thus  many  orders  leave  sick 

ij  benefits  to  the  branches,  but  bind  them  to  certain  tables  of  pre- 
miums and  rules  of  management,  while  assigning  the  insurance 
of  funeral  benefits  to  the  district  bodies.  Quite  recently  the  two 
large  orders — the  Manchester  Unity  and  Foresters — have  insti- 
tuted an  independent  insurance  against  old  age,  which  is  to  be 
managed  on  a  purely  central  principle.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  central  power  in  nearly  all  the  orders  is  increasing, 
although  this  preponderance  is  in  many  respects  a  moral  one,  and 
not  one  based  on  any  rules.  From  the  central  body  in  nearly  all 
the  orders  proceeds  a  strong  impulse  in  favour  of  improving  the 
tables  of  premiums,  the  management  and  the  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  lodges  and  districts ;  its  executive  committee 
watches  over  the  observance  of  the  general  rules  of  the  order, 
which  form  the  basis  for  the  rules  of  the  various  districts  and 
lodges ;  and  lastly,  it  settles  disputes ; — all  this,  however,  not 
without  opposition  from  the  local  elements,  which  iu  these  English 
institutions  have  such  a  strong  sense  of  independence  that  they 
will  only  allow  a  central  power  to  ripen  by  degrees. 
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These  orders  are  destined  unquestionably  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly large  part  among  the  English  Friendly  Societies.  By  de- 
grees, societies,  which  were  formerly  independent,  are  either 
joining  these  large  orders  or  being  re-established  as  lodges  of  the 
order.  This  power  of  attraction  is  very  natural,  and  it  is  equally 
natural  that  just  the  largest  orders  exercise  it  most  strongly.  A 
union  spread  over  the  country  in  many  thousand  lodges,  offers  in 
all  those  places  to  its  members,  whether  on  travel,  or  on  resettle- . 
ment,  advantages  which  a  local  society  does  not  possess.  The 
various  lodges  of  the  order  serve  usually  as  places  of  payment  for 
each  other ;  in  many  orders  a  member  can  step  from  one  lodge  to 
another ;  and  in  all  cases  the  lodge  in  a  strange  town  is  a  place 
for  every  member  of  the  order,  where  he  finds  information  and  /. , 
advice,  conversation,  company,  and  brotherly  support.  The  feel- ' 
ing  of  belonging  to  a  powerful,  rich,  and  large  fraternity  is  not 
less  attractive  in  its  operation,  and  if  frequently  the  purely  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  the  order,  with  its  symbols,  processions 
and  festivities  has  an  attractive  effect,  it  is  certainly  just  as  often, 
and  oftenor,  a  wholesome  sense  of  comradeship  that  induC/es 
members  to  join.  It  is  precisely  the  educated  workmen, — men  who 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  question  of  insurance,  and  aspire  to 
gain  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  give  practical  effect  to  their 
knowledge, — who  turn  to  the  large  orders  in  which  the  system  of 
insurance  forms  continually  a  subject  of  searching  discussion,  and 
one  which  has  given  birth  to  a  literature  that  will  mark  an  epoch. 
The  annual  balance-sheets  of  the  branches  and  districts,  as  well 
as  the  general  reports  and  other  publications  of  the  orders,  the 
periodicals  issued  by  many  of  the  orders,  the  announcement  of 
prizes  for  essays  on  important  questions,  and,  above  all,  the  con-  ; 
tinual  discussion  at  the  lodge  and  district  and  general  meetings, 
are  invaluable  opportunities  to  the  members  of  obtaining  know- 
lodge,  extending  that  knowledge,  and  preparing  themselves  for 
practical  activity — first  in  the  lodges,  then  on  the  district,  and 
finally  on  the  central  executive  committee.  In  this  way  the  order 
trains  up  the  persons  who  stand  at  the  head  of  its  affairs.  When 
with  this  experience,  extending  over  many  years,  is  combined  the 
accumulation  of  theoretical  knowledge,  the  result  is  the  turning 
out  of  those  leaders  conscious  of  their  aim,  to  whom  the  orders 
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are  indebted  for  their  prosperity.  Usually  the  best  articles  which 
we  read  in  scientific  pablications  on  questions  of  working-men's 
insurance,  proceed  firom  those  men  who  have  thus  educated  them- 
selves up  by  practical  experience  and  industrious  study. 

Besides  these  men,  self-government  in  the  orders  has  developed 
a  kind  of  official  class.    The  hierarchical  composition  of  these 

ttonfu^enecessitv  of  carrying  out  large  schemes  of  organization 
and  actuanat  business,  conducting  the  publications  of  the  order, 
and  arranging  the  general  meetings,  have  led  to  the  appointment 
of  permanent  secretaries.  These  are  standing  salaried  officials, 
who,  usually  with  some  assistants,  perform  the  office  work  of  the 
central  body  of  management.  Practically,  however,  they  are 
far  more  than  mere  executive  organs  of  the  central  committee, 
since  they  represent  the  permanent  element  of  administration  as 
opposed  to  the  changing  composition  of  the  committee.  In  their 
hands  lies  the  care  of  all  current  business ;  they  answer  the  in- 
quiries made  by  the  various  lodges,  keep  up  an  extensive  corre* 
spondence  with  the  Chief  Registrar,  collect  statistics,  prepare  the 
returns  which  the  lodges  are  required  to  send  in,  and  altogether 
attend  to  all  affairs  connected,  according  to  the  rules,  with  the 
central  administration  of  the  order.  The  districts  and  lodges  also 
have  their  permanent  secretaries,  though  these  are  more  seldom 
salaried  officers,  devoted  exclusively  to  this  service. 

As  to  the  financial  condition,  as  well  as  the  management  of 
these  orders,  we  have  yet  to  speak.  In  forming  a  general  opinion, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  separate  societies,  of  which  these 
orders  are  composed,  were  established  at  different  times  and  under 
different  circumstances,  and  therefore  differ  widely  in  their  ad- 
ministration and  insurance,  and  especially  in  their  financial  position. 
The  new  lodges,  which  had  at  their  disposal,  when  founded,  all 
kinds  of  literary  assistance,  experience,  and  model  rules,  are 
usually  better  situated  in  the  last  respect  than  the  older  ones,  the 
basis  of  which  is  frequently  defective,  and  which  reform  them- 
selves only  by  degrees,  since  it  is  easier  to  establish  on  a  sound 
basis  a  new  apparatus  of  insurance,  than  to  improve  an  old  and 
unsound  one. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  certain  drawbacks  are  connected  with 
the  organization  of  the  large  orders,  which  are  urged  in  particular 
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by  those  who  are  able  to  point  to  well  and  cheaply-managed  inde- 
pendent societies.  The  threefold  administration  of  lodges,  dis- 
tricts, and  the  order  naturally  occasions  great  expenses,  which  are 
swelled  by  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  delegates  who  attend 
the  general  meetings,  and  increase  the  amount  of  the  members' 
contributions.  Moreover,  the  competition  between  the  separate 
orders  frequently  asserts  itself  in  a  disadvantageous  manner,  since 
the  one  may  take  away  the  ground  from  the  other  by  establishing 
lodges  in  the  same  locality,  and  in  this  way  many  small  Friendly 
Societies  have  originated  unnecessarily.  That  complaints  should 
be  made  of  cliqueism  is  not  surprising ;  and  that  the  settlement  of 
disputes  in  these  large  orders  suffers  from  many  defects  must  be 
admitted ;  but  after  conceding  all  due  importance  to  these  dis- 
advantages, the  advantages  of  the  large  affiliated  orders  appear 
largely  to  preponderate.  Certain  it  is  that  the  best  part  of  English 
workmen  turn  to  them  with  increasing  interest,  and  that  their 
influence  on  the  higher  grades  of  workmen  is  immense,  for  they 
have  become  schools  of  morals,  and  of  thrift,  providence,  and 
business  knowledge,  such  as  scarcely  exist  elsewhere. 

As  regards  the  important  question,  from  what  classes  of  the 
population  and  working-men  the  members  of  these  orders  are 
recruited,  proper  statistical  data  unfortunately  are  wanting.  But 
it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  these  orders  comprise  the  pick  of 
the  English  working  class,  that  daily  wage-earners  and  agricul- 
tural labourers  find  admission  to  them  only  in  small  numbers,  the 
contributions,  as  a  rule,  being  beyond  their  means ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  factory  superintendents,  artisans,  shop-assistants,  and 
members  of  the  lower  middle-class,  form  a  strong  contingent  to 
them. 

12.  8ociel%e$  of  Females  and  Young  Per$oni, 

Friendly  Societies  intended  exclusively  for  females  do  not 
form  a  class  distinguished  by  any  special  features,  but  exhibit 
forms  entirely  analogous  to  those  of  the  large  mass  of  other 
Friendly  Societies.  There  are  separate  societies  for  females,  as 
well  as  affiliated  orders,  such  as  the  Female  Foresters,  Female 
Druidri,  Female  Gardeners,  Female  Rechabites,  Odd  F<*malcs, 
Odd  Sisters,  Ancient  Shepherdesses,  and  others.    In  the  north  of 
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England,  where  burial  societies  in  general  are  especially  numerons, 
there  are  also  Female  Burial  Societies,  which  are  sometimes 
termed  "  life-boxes."  Many  of  these  female  Friendly  Societies  are 
dividing  societies.  The  evidence  with  regard  to  these  female 
societies,  which  was  collected  by  the  Commission  in  1874,  was 
generally  nnfavourable.  Most  of  them  are  unregistered.  Their 
financial  position  is  very  precarious,  the  connection  of  the 
branches  with  the  affiliated  female  orders  is  loose,  and  the  tone 
and  management  of  these  societies  are  far  from  satisfactory.* 

Since  the  Friendly  Societies  established  for  men  have  latterly 
more  and  more  extended  their  objects  of  insurance,  and  made  pro- 
vision also  for  the  relief  of  the  wives,  widows,  and  orphans  of  their 
members,  these  exclusively  female  societies  seem,  as  is  natural, 
to  be  losing  importance.  Sir  George  Young  is  plainly  right  in 
saying :  "  The  best  and  most  obvious  provision  for  the  women  in 
a  working-man's  family  is  the  man's  own  club,  if  to  the  usual 
benefits  which  are  thereby  afforded  can  be  added  a  subscription 
for  medical  aid  to  the  whole  family,  such  as  has  been  sometimes 
attempted  among  the  Foresters,  and  is  frequently  provided  in  clubB 
started,  for  that  purpose  only,  by  the  doctor  himself.  The  Female  / 
Friendly  Society  appears  to  be  of  small  comparative  value.  When  ' 
girls  earn  wages  the  conditions  are  of  course  altered ;  but  even 
here  the  accumulation  of  savings  in  a  savings  bank,  more  especially 
if  the  limited  insurance  against  sickness  provided  by  Mr.  Best's 
deposit  principle  could  be  secured,  appears  far  preferable  to  the 
machinery  of  an  ordinary  sick  club." 

We  must  mention,  however,  an  attempt  very  recently  made 
(1885)  to  form  a  large  affiliated  female  order,  the  United  Sisters 
Friendly  Society  (Suffolk  Unity)  the  president  of  which  is  the 
Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  of  Long  Melford,  in  Suffolk.  This  order 
is  intended  to  unite  registered  female  branches  into  a  large  central 
association,  after  the  pattern  of  the  large  affiliated  orders  of  work- 
ing-men. The  management,  so  far  as  is  practicable  and  necessary, 
lies  in  the  hands  of  females,  as,  in  particular,  the  supervision  of 
cases  of  sickness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  financial  and  ac- 
tuarial part  of  the  business  is  entrusted  to  several  experts.     By 

•  Fourth  Beport,  pp.  exUii.-cxlv. 
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this  means  it  is  hoped  that  women  of  the  higher  classes  will  join 
the  lodges,  and  that  a  favourable  co-operation  will  be  effected 
between  the  female  members  of  the  order  and  the  administrative 
body,  consisting  of  men.*  An  important  extension  of  the  Friendly 
Society  idea  has  been  made  some  time  ago  for  young  persons,  by 
means  of  the  so-called  "  Juvenile  Friendly  Societies."  The  first 
attempts  took  their  origin  from  the  Sunday  schools,  in  which 
pupils  and  teachers  contributed  to  a  fund  for  sickness  and  burial. 
By  this  means  habits  of  providence  and  thrift  have  been  taught 
not  without  success.  More  recently  the  large  working-men's  orders, 
particularly  the  Foresters,  have  taken  in  hand  the  question  of 
juvenile  branches  for  young  persons,  intended  to  serve  as  stepping- 
stones  to  admission  into  their  branches.f 

*  From  the  roles  of  this  United  Sisters  Friendly  Society,  which  have  heen 
taken  from  those  of  the  large  working- men*8  orders,  and  whose  tables  of  pre« 
rainms  have  been  prepared  by  the  experienced  actuary,  Mr.  Reuben  Watson,  we 
quote  the  following  provisions : — 

The  promised  benefits  are :  sick  allowance,  burial  allowance,  superannuation 
allowance  after  the  age  of  65,  and  medical  aid  and  attendance,  and  also  **  tem- 
porary relief  in  distress  **  can  be  insured  for.  The  first  three  benefits  are  obtain- 
able under  a  strict  system  of  premiums.  The  other  expenses  are  met  by  levies. 
The  society  is  open  to  females  between  16  and  45.  For  sick  and  burial  insur- 
anee  there  are  four  classes,  the  sick  benefit  ranging  from  i»,  to  lOt.  a  week,  and 
the  burial  allowance  from  £3  to  £6.  The  **  Sinters  **  have  the  option  of  insuring 
themselves  against  sickness  either  for  life  or  by  another  arrangement,  according 
to  which  the  sick  insurance  ceases  at  the  age  of  65,  and  gives  place  to  a  super- 
annuation allowance.  The  sick  benefit  is  paid  in  full  for  the  first  six  months 
of  sickneps,  and  after  that  in  half.  Confinement  is  not  counted  as  sickness, 
and  a  sick  allowance  can  only  be  drawn  after  four  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the 
delivery. 

t  Quite  recently  the  **  Foresters  "  have  realised  a  scheme  for  concentratipg 
their  juvenile  branches  into  one  great  union.  The  rules  of  this  **  Juvenile 
Foresters*  Federation  **  have  in  view  a  close  connection  between  the  variooj 
courts,  for  the  purposes  of  reudering  each  other  mutual  assistance,  ooUeeting 
statistical  material,  publishing  an  annual  directory,  and  enabling  any  juvenile 
member  to  remove  from  one  court  to  another,  and,  if  18  years  of  Age  and  up- 
wards, to  enter  one  of  the  courts  for  adults.  The  central  ).ovemment  of  this 
Juvenile  Foresters*  Federation  is  always  at  the  Mune  place  as  that  of  the  order. 

From  the  **  Juvenile  Foresters*  Directory  '*  for  1885  we  gather  that  in  1884  th«r« 
were  1,037  courts  for  juveniles,  with  58  777  members,  of  which  969  courts,  with 
5.>.81*i,  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  68  courts,  with  8,965  members  in  the  ooloniM 
(especially  Canada,  Mew  Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  Australia)  and  in  the  United 
Butes. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
Reform  Movement  inside  the  Friendly  Societies. 

Benevolence  and  not  insarance  the  original  object  of  Friendly  Societies.— Early 
causes  of  coUapse. — Evils  caused  by  drinking  habits. — Opposite  tendencies 
to  Self-help  and  State  supervision. — Legislation  a  series  of  compromises. 
— Threefold  objects  of  reform. 

(A)  Friendly  Society  Literature,  Dr.  Price's  Northampton  Tables  of 
Sickness  and  Mortality. — The  Highland  Society's  Tables.— Mr.  Ansell's 
Tables. — Neison's  "Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics."— Quinquennial 
Returns,  1846-1860.— Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison's  **  Government  Tables.'*— Mr. 
Batcliffe's  labours  for  the  Manchester  Unity.—  Mr.  Neison  and  the  Fores- 
ters* Experiences.—  Actuarial  value  of  these  investigations. — Other  workers 
in  the  field. — Mr.  Tidd  Pratt. — Mr.  Charles  Hardwick.— Mr.  Neison,  jun. — 
Friendly  Society  publications. — ^Report  of  the  Commission  of  1871-1874. — 
Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar.— Institute  of  Actuaries. 

(B)  Insurance  System.  Funeral  and  sick  benefits.— Conditions  of  the 
old  levy  system ;  its  want  of  stability. — Gradual  transition  to  the  new 
premium  system. — Financial  advantages  of  secessions. — Calculation  of 
average  liabilities. — Graduation  of  premiums. — Causes  of  early  insolvency. 
— Hindrances  to  reform.— Elements  in  calculation  of  risks. — Question  of 
occupation ;  practice  of  Friendly  Societies  in  this  respect. — Valuations. — 
Fluctuations  in  Friendly  Societies. — Difficulties  and  prejudices. 

(C)  Management,  Common  features  of  all  Friendly  Societies.— Spirit 
of  independence  in  the  working  classes;  their  growing  intelligence. — 
Middle-elass  co-operation. — Social  character  of  the  Societies.— Officers. — 
Rules. — Question  of  extent  of  a  society. — Efiforts  at  amalgamation. — Dis- 
trict Associations. — Equalization. — Amalgamated  Societies.— Investment  of 
funds. — Investment  Associations. — Expenses  of  management.- Precautions 
against  shamming  sickness.— Settlement  of  disputes. — Good  effects  of  the 
Temperance  Movement. — Social  advantages  of  the  Societies. — Publicity  of 
their  arrangements. 

Having  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  different  forms  as- 
sumed by  Friendly  Societies  in  England,  we  proceed  to  our  main 
task ;  namely,  to  show  how,  inside  these  widespread  and  multi- 
form institutions,  the  diflficult  questions  of  actuarial  calculation, 
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financial  management,  and  general  government  have  been  dealt 
with,  what  progress  has  been  made  in  these  respects,  and  to  what 
extent,  therefore,  these  societies  may  be  regarded  as  having 
achieved  the  objects  of  working-men's  insurance. 

We  must  add  here  a  remark  which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  make.  The  Friendly  Societies  were  established  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  as  institutions 
for  mutual  relief  and  maintenance ;  it  was  almost  unconsciously 
that  they  undertook  the  business  of  insurance,  and  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  they  changed  themselves  into  consolidated 
societies,  based  upon  actuarial  principles.  This  process  of  transi- 
tion, which  even  now  has  not  been  completed  in  all  these  socie- 
ties, has  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  the  experience  acquired  has 
been  dearly  purchased. 

In  earlier  days,  complaints  of  abuses  in  the  various  Friendly 
Societies,  such  as  insolvency,  dissolution,  mismanagement,  and 
even  dishonesty,  were  matters  of  daily  occurrence.  No  one  can 
take  up  any  old  parliamentary  report  dealing  with  this  subject 
without  finding  the  heaviest  indictments  against  a  large  portion 
of  these  societies,  and  it  is  the  very  men  who  devoted  all  their 
abilities  to  assisting  them  with  their  statistical  and  actuarial 
labours,  who  have  judged  them  most  severely.  Their  criticisms 
are  only  too  well  founded.  The  Friendly  Societies  had  under- 
taken, with  wholly  inadequate  machinery,  a  task  for  which,  as 
originally  constituted,  they  were  unfitted. 

In  their  primitive  form  the  Friendly  Societies,  as  we  have 
alrea<ly  seen,  consisted  of  clubs  or  groups  of  persons  who  levied 
sums  to  cover  the  expenses  of  sickness  or  burial,  when  occasion 
arose.  That  wont  on  as  long  as  the  members  were  of  an  age 
fit  to  work,  and  the  cases  of  illness  or  death  were  few.  But 
when,  as  the  members  grew  older,  the  sums  to  be  levied  increased 
at  a  high  rate  of  progression,  it  was  all  over  with  the  society,  and 
the  workhouse  was  the  sad  conclusion.  But  even  when  monthly 
or  weekly  subscriptions  were  collected,  instead  of  occasional 
levies,  and  by  accumulating  a  reserve  fund  the  societies  began  to 
show  some  approximation  to  a  regularly  organize<l  system  of  in- 
surance,— it  was  more  a  matter  of  accident,  e8i>ecially  of  favour- 
able circxunstances  or  of  exceptionally  cautious  management,  when 
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they  remained  solvent  for  any  long  period.  Usually  the  payments 
were  small  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits,  and  were  the 
same  from  all  the  members,  without  distinction,  whether  they  were 
young  or  old,  and  represented,  therefore,  better  or  worse  risks./ 
The  obligations  of  a  Friendly  Society  thus  situated  could  only  be 
discharged  by  making  the  contributions  of  the  newly  entered 
younger  members  cover  the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  older  ones. 
The  smaller  the  society,  the  more  evident  this  became,  and  many 
of  them  sought  to  help  themselves  by  insisting  that  no  older 
member  should  be  admitted,  unless  he  brought  a  younger  one 
in  as  well.  But,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  younger  members  ^ — 
frequently  refused  to  join  the  society,  or  left  it  to  found  a  new 
one  ;  and  then,  after  the  reserve  fund,  seldom  a  considerable  one, 
was  exhausted,  the  dissolution  of  the  society — combined  with 
what  was  considered  to  be  scandalous  injustice  to  their  oldest 
members,  who  now  received  nothing,  after  all  their  years'  con- 
tributions— was  the  inevitable  result.  In  these  few  lines  ist**^ 
summed  up  the  fate  of  many  hundreds  of  Friendly  Societies, 
which  have  collapsed  from  sheer  want  of  plan. 

Many  societies,  however,  succumbed  to  the  opposite  danger — 
namely,  the  attempt,  when  a  considerable  fund  has  been  accumu- 
lated, to  divide  it  among  the  members,  and  thus  dissolve  the  society. 

Associated  with  these  were  a  number  of  other  evils.  In  every 
town,  and  even  in  villages,  there  were  frequently  several  Friendly 
Societies,  all  of  which  fished  for  members  and  tried  to  underbid 
each  other.  This  competition  worked  very  mischievously  ;  it  was 
very  often  an  occasion  for  a  new  society,  which  sought  to  induce 
members  to  join  it,  to  try  to  do  with  smaller  contributions  than 
its  older  rivals,  regardless  of  the  probabilities  of  sickness  or  death, 
and  regardless  also  of  the  age  or  occupation  of  its  members.  The 
consequences  were  as  inevitable  as  they  were  mischievous. 

An  inveterate  vice,  which  is  complained  of  over  and  over  again 
in  earlier  official  reports  and  in  the  newspapers  of  some  decades 
ago,  consisted  in  the  habit  of  most  Friendly  Societies  to  make 
use  of  their  general  meetings  for  drinking  bouts,  and,  indeed,  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  receipts  in  regular  libations.  Many 
Friendly  Societies  were  started  as  a  speculation  by  the  publicans 
themselves,  who  took  care  that  at  the  meetings  held  at  their 
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houses — often  as  directed  by  the  rules — a  certain   quantity  of 
spirituous  liquor  should  be  consumed. 

The  Reports  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  from 
1860  to  1870  contain  a  multitude  of  letters,  newspaper  articles, 
and  reports  of  cases  tried  in  courts  of  law,  which  enable  one 
to  see  how  widespread  was  this  last-named  evil  among  Friendly 
Societies  throughout  the  country,  even  at  a  time  when  the  refor- 
mation of  these  institutions  had  already  made  great  progress. 
The  then  Registrar,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  inveighs  constantly  in  his 
Reports,  with  the  zeal  of  true  morality,  against  the  ruin  brought 
on  Friendly  Societies  by  habits  of  drink.  He  never  failed  to 
expose  all  the  worst  cases  that  came  under  his  notice,  and  if  this 
has  been  charged  against  him  frequently  as  an  excess  of  his  official 
duties,  it  was  certainly  very  largely  due  to  his  exertions  that  the 
evil  since  then  has  been  decidedly  checked. 

Were  we  to  enumerate  the  further  sins  charged  against  the  older 
Friendly  Societies,  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  kind  of  so-called 
management,  which  was  frequently  nothing  but  arbitrariness  and 
disorder.  It  was  frequently  complained  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  illegally  dissolved  the  society,  in  order  to  be  able  to  share 
the  funds,  excluded  without  cause  membei-s  who  began  to  be  a 
burden  on  the  funds,  and  made  use  of  arbitration  to  get  rid  of  their 
older  members.  As  to  any  systematic  book-keeping,  such  a  thing 
was  frequently  unknown,  and  the  management  was  in  the  hands 
of  secretaries  who  were  distinguished  for  their  utter  ignorance. 

The  farther  back  we  go  in  the  present  centuiy,  the  more  un- 
favourable were  the  relations  in  all  these  respects,  and  even  as 
late  as  1807  the  Registrar,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  reckons  that  from  1793 
to  18(>7,  out  of  the  38,315  Friendly  Societies  registered  in  England 
and  Wales,  no  less  than  13,935  had  collapsed,  leaving  24,380  still 
remaining.  He  estimates  that  in  the  same  year  there  were  4,015 
persons  in  all  the  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales  who  had  be- 
longed to  Friendly  Societies  which  had  been  dissolved  or  collapsed. 

The  task  of  describing  the  movement  of  refonn,  which  laboured 
with  undeniably  great  success  to  remove  these  evils,  and  to  purify, 
secure,  and  strengthen  the  institution  of  Friendly  Societies,  is 
quite  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  offer,  as  regards  the  present,  or,  indeed, 
any  earlier  period,  a  general  opinion,  or  one  based  on  figures,  as 
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to  the  condition  of  these  societies.  The  reason  is  that  in  this 
field  everything  depends  on  voluntary  action.  We  will  put  aside 
at  present  the  question  how  far  this  course  of  development  has 
corresponded  with  its  aims,  though  we  shall  constantly  hereafter 
have  to  bring  the  whole  bearings  of  this  question  before  the 
reader,  since,  in  fact,  everything  hinges  upon  it. 

At  all  times  there  have  been  two  tendencies,  which  are  plainly 
discernible  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Friendly  Societies, 
and  which  run  counter  to  each  other.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
the  old  tendency  of  Englishmen  to  self-help,  to  the  undisturbed 
management  of  their  own  affairs  by  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned, without  any  State  supervision  or  official  interference; 
and,  on  the  other,  there  is  the  view  that  these  multiform  unions 
and  societies  require  an  effective  State  supervision  and  control, 
that  certain  principles  must  be  prescribed  to  them,  and  that  in 
this  way  alone  can  progress  be  achieved. 

These  opposite  tendencies  are  reflected  in  the  evidence  of  all 
the  witnesses  examined  by  the  Commission  of  1874,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  learned  societies,  in  Parliament,  in  legislation,  in  the 
newspapers,  and  in  literature.  All  the  long  series  of  Acts  of 
Parliament,  from  the  first  Friendly  Societies'  Act  of  1793,  to  the 
consolidated  Act  of  1875,  are  in  reality  so  many  compromises 
between  these  two  opposite  tendencies.  But,  although  at  times 
the  view  of  those  who  advocated  a  stricter  supervision  of  Friendly 
Societies,  and  more  decisive  action  by  the  State  in  this  respect, 
received  a  strong  support  from  facts,  still,  so  powerfully  has  the 
tendency  of  self-dependence  predominated,  that  not  only  has  all 
legislation  remained  peimissive,  in  the  sense  of  leaving  the 
Friendly  Societies  to  decide  whether  they  will  register  them- 
selves, and  thereby  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  State  super- 
vision, but  that  even  as  regards  the  registered  societies,  this 
supervision  has  been  extended  only  slowly  and  by  degrees. 
Practically  speaking,  these  two  tendencies  are  represented  most 
nakedly  by  the  non-registered  societies  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  central  government  of  the  affiliated  Orders  on  the  other.  The 
fonnor  are  the  blunt  expression  of  the  old  English  repugnance 
to  dictation  from  above ;  the  latter  strive  after  a  firmer  organiza- 
tion of  their  own  societies,  and  therefore  promote  registration  as 
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far  as  possible,  although  this  involves  submission  to  a  certain 
amount  of  State  supervision. 

The  elements  of  compulsion,  therefore,  which  have  intervened 
in  the  constitution  of  Friendly  Societies,  consist  simply  of  this, 
that  the  registered  societies  have  to  comply,  with  regard  to  the 
management  of  their  insurance  business  and  the  disposition  of 
their  funds,  with  certain  statutory  requirements,  and  are  subject 
therein  to  some  supervision,  and  that  the  large  Orders  and  other 
affiliated  societies  have,  through  the  exercise  of  a  more  or  less 
vigorous  central  power,  acquired  an  influence  over  the  management 
of  their  branches.  In  other  respects,  however,  the  work  of  reform 
has  been  effected  with  entire  freedom  of  action,  no  doubt  at  the 
expense  of  unity  and  rapidity,  but  certainly  with  advantage  to 
internal  strength. 

Advancing  step  by  step,  now  halting,  now,  perhaps,  retrogres- 
sive, these  numerous  Friendly  Societies,  conducted  in  accordance 
with  such  manifold  individual  views  and  interests,  are  thus  gradu- 
ally developing  themselves,  and,  in  general,  drawing  slowly  but 
surely  nearer  to  the  goal. 

What,  then,  is  this  goal  ?  How  are  they  striving  to  attain  it  ? 
and  How  far  has  it  been  already  reached  ? 

The  answering  of  these  questions  will  occupy  us  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  The  aim  of  the  whole  development,  taken  altogether, 
is  threefold.  The  objects  before  the  Friendly  Societies  are, /irW/y, 
to  discover  the  proper  transition  from  the  system  of  levies  or 
incomplete  and  insufficient  contributions,  to  a  safe  and  well-calcu- 
lated system  of  premiums ;  iecondly,  to  improve  their  management 
by  the  introduction  of  rational  rules,  correct  book-keeping,  and  a 
safer  investment  of  capital ;  and  lastly,  to  perfect  the  system  of 
working-men's  insurance  by  a  separation  and  independent  con- 
stitution of  its  different  branches.  Out  of  the  general  benefit 
societies  have  grown  by  degrees  the  Friendly  Societies,  with  their 
various  branches  of  sickness,  old  age  and  burial  insurance,  pro- 
vision for  widows  and  orphans,  and  for  other  sulmidiary  objects, 
each  of  which  accumulates  its  separate  ex])erience,  makes  itA 
separate  calculations,  and  has  occasioneii  a  separate  management. 

The  means  by  which  this  threefold  aim  is  furthered,  consist 
in  the  first  place  of  statistical  inquiries  and  the  elaboration  of 
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statistics ;  in  other  words,  of  the  literature  of  working-men's  in- 
surance, which  first  collected  and  then  di£[used  the  necessary 
experience  and  knowledge.  It  has  enabled  those  practical  efforts 
which  have  been  made  for  an  improvement  of  their  condition 
inside  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  especially  in  the  large  orders, 
and  in  those  societies  whose  management  lies  in  the  hands  of 
highly-educated  persons^  and  which  have  become  the  second  im- 
portant element  in  the  whole  course  oif  reform.  Lastly,  there 
remains  to  be  considered  the  legislation,  which,  however  little 
compulsory  it  has  been,  still  has  had  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
whole  development.  The  following  account  will  move  on  these 
lines,  and  will  endeavour  to  show  how  far  the  literary  movement, 
the  practical  improvements  made  by  particular  Friendly  Societies, 
and  lastly,  legislation  and  St^te  supervision,  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  Friendly  Societies  nearer  to  the  wished-for  goal. 

(A)  Friendly  Society  Literature, 

In  undertaking  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  literature  which 
has  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of  Friendly 
Societies,  we  must  impose  on  ourselves  a  certain  limitation.  It 
cannot  be  our  task  to  describe  even  in  outline  the  English  litera- 
ture of  insurance  in  general,  however  closely,  as  is  natural,  its 
efforts  and  results  are  connected  with  the  works  dealing  specially 
with  the  insurance  system  of  Friendly  Societies.     We  propose  to 

'     consider  only  that  literature  which  has  an  immediate  bearing  on 

(     the  reform  of  the  English  Friendly  Societies. 

The  literature  of  English  working  men's  insurance  resolves  itself 
into  several  categories.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  a  number  of 
scientific  publications  which  contain  the  results  of  statistical 
investigations,  and  elaborate  those  results  for  the  purposes  of  the 
various  kinds  of  insurance  conducted  by  the  Friendly  Societies, 
explain  the  objects  of  working-men's  insurance,  and,  above  all, 
have  been  of  inestimable  value  in  having  throughly  criticised  the 
defects  of  existing  arrangements  from  a  purely  impartial  point  of 

"^  view.  These  works  are  chiefly  theoretical.  Closely  connected 
with  them  are  a  large  number  of  books,  prize  essays,  and  articles 
in  periodicals  as  well  as  in  the  daily  newspapers  ;  also  the  annual 
reports  of  the  several  Friendly  Societies,  statistical  publications 
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and  occasional  pamphlets,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
pains  they  take  to  popularise  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and 
make  them  adaptable  to  practice.  Aild  lastly,  there  is  a  third 
group  of  working-men's  insurance  literature,  consisting  of  the 
various  reports  presented  to  Parliament. 

In  the  ranks  of  those  men  who,  on  the  authority  of  a  more  or 
less  extensive  collection  of  statistical  data,  and  by  the  application 
of  various  mathematical  methods,  compiled  tables  of  sickness  and 
mortality  with  the  view  of  giving  to  the  English  Friendly 
Societies  a  safer  basis,  the  first  in  point  of  time  is  Dr.  Richard 
Price.  As  long  ago  as  1789  he  sought  to  introduce  graduated 
tables  of  contributions  for  working-men's  insurance,  and  he  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  Northampton  Tables  of  Mortality,  pre- 
pared from  the  lists  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  various  parishes  of 
that  town,  which  he  published  in  1780,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  defects,  long  enjoyed  great  repute.* 

To  Dr.  Price  belongs  the  merit  of  having  first  prepared  the 
way,  but  a  generation  elapsed  before  the  calculation  of  reliable 
tables  of  sickness  and  mortality  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  new 
statistical  data.  In  1824  the  Highland  Society  published  tables 
of  the  average  duration  of  sickness  aniong  persons  of  various  ages, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  73  diflferent  benefit  societies  in  Scot- 
land, and  representing  104,218  years  of  life.  The  main  defect  of 
these  tables  was  that  the  statistical  data  emanated  from  societies, 
many  of  whose  members  had  joined  them  from  philanthropic 
motives,  and  had  never  made  any  claim  to  their  benefits,  but 
simply  assisted  them  with  their  contributions.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Ansell  published  his  tables,  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  observations  extending  to  about  5,000  members  of  friendly 
societies  for  five  years  (1823-1827),  and  embracing  only  24,323 
years  of  life.  The  average  duration  of  sickness,  which  he 
reckons  from  these  data,  is  higher  than  in  the  Highland  Society's 
tables ;  but  inasmuch  as  his  materials,  as  regards  ages  over  fifty, 
were  extremely  small,  his  returns  on  this  head  are  altogether 
untrustworthy.t 

•  From  thii  period  dates  Sir  F.  H.  Eden'g  celebrated  work,  **  The  SUte  of  the 
Poor  **  (1797),  which  deali  learchiiiglj  with  the  qaetiion  of  Frieodlj  Societies, 
t  Charkt  Aniell,  **  A  TreatiM  on  Friendlj  Sooietiea/*  Londoo,  18S5. 
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The  above-named  works,  together  with  a  series  of  other  and  less 
important  ones,  belong  to  the  period  of  the  first  attempts  made 
to  give  Friendly  Societies  an  incontestable  and  scientific  basis ; 
but  since  the  materials  were  inadequate,  and  the  methods  of  calcu- 
lation imperfect,  they  very  imperfectly  answered  their  purpose. 

In  1845,  however,  appeared  a  work  which,  as  regards  both  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Friendly  Societies,  formed  an  epoch.  We 
refer  to  the  elder  Neison's  "  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics."  • 
The  importance  of  this  work  consisted  in  the  fact  that  it  estab- 
lished a  number  of  new  and  important  principles  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  materials,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Friendly  Societies 
with  equal  spirit  and  power  of  conviction.  Neison's  work,  to 
the  third  edition  of  which  (1857)  we  refer  in  these  pages,  was  not 
compiled  according  to  any  system,  but  was  made  up  of  a  series  of 
admirable  monographs  on  the  most  important  questions  connected 
with  the  statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality.  In  an  excellent  pre- 
face the  author  sums  up  the  results  of  his  separate  investigations, 
and  points  out  the  defects  from  which  Friendly  Societies  suflfer, 
as  well  as  the  measures  by  which  those  defects  may  be  cured. 

The  first  condition  of  the  safety  and  stability  of  a  Friendly 
Society  in  Neison's  opinion,  is  that  every  society  should  consist  of 
members  sufficiently  numerous  to  realise  the  average  results  anti- 
cipated in  the  calculations  on  which  its  tables  of  contributions  and 
benefits  are  founded.  Secondly ,  Neison  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  instituting  a  periodical  valuation  for  every  Friendly  Society 
and  considers  it  indispensable  that  every  five  years  there  should 
be  a  financial  adjustment  of  its  assets  and  liabilities.  "  One  great 
mistake,"  he  adds,  "  often  made  by  the  promoters  and  managers  of 
small  societies,  is  that  they  conceive  that  if  a  particular  society 
is  eminently  successful  under  a  given  scale  of  contributions  and 
benefits,  those  who  are  residing  in  another  district,  and  living 
under  different    influences,   cannot    do   better    than    follow   the 

•  The  full  title  of  this  work  is  *'  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics  :  being  a 
development  of  the  rate  of  mortality  and  the  laws  of  sickness  from  original  and 
extensive  data ;  with  an  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  locality,  occupations,  and 
habits  of  life  on  health,  an  analytical  view  of  railway  accidents,  and  an  investi- 
gation into  the  progress  of  crime  in  England  and  Wales,"  by  F.  G.  P.  Neison. 
Third  edition.    London,  1857. 
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example  of  their  neighbours.  This  impression  is  natural  enough, 
but  no  conclusion  has  of  late  years  been  better  established  by 
practical  research,  than  the  fact  of  the  great  disparity  which 
exists  between  the  ratios  of  sickness  among  societies  established 
even  in  adjacent  districts."  Thirdlyj  Neison  urges  that  there 
should  be  a  regulation  by  which  every  society  should  have  a 
separate  and  distinct  account  kept  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments made  in  respect  of  each  benefit  or  fund.  And  fourthly^  he 
insists  that  "  no  member  should  be  allowed  to  subscribe  for  a 
sickness  allowance  greatly  exceeding  the  average  of  the  benefits 
allowed  to  all  the  members  collectively,  and  never  in  any  instance 
to  subscribe  for  a  sickness  allowance  which  should  exceed  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  his  usual  or  average  earnings  while 
following  his  ordinary  avocations."  "  Were  these  leading  princi- 
ples," he  concludes,  "  strictly  observed  in  the  management  of 
Friendly  Societies,  failure  would  be  next  to  impossible." 

Neison  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Friendly  Societies ;  he  has  un- 
'  sparingly  exposed  in  this,  as  in  other  works,  their  defects ;  but  he 
was  one  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  all  that,  have  steadily  stood  up  for 
the  independence  of  these  institutions  and  against  State  inter- 
ference, and  who  anticipate  a  decided  change  for  the  better  from 
the  extension  of  actuarial  information,  and  its  practical  applica- 
tion to  Friendly  Societies.  "An  attentive  consideration,"  he  says, 
"  of  the  history  of  Friendly  Societies  will  satisfactorily  show  the 
wonder  is,  that  with  so  little  information,  until  quite  recently,  of 
the  real  nature  and  extent  of  their  liabilities,  more  of  them  have 
not  broken  down.  It  has  been  too  much  assumed,  by  even  the 
educated  classes,  and  not  a  few  of  those  distinguished  persons  who 
have  identified  themselves  publicly  with  the  interests  of  these 
societies,  that  at  best  they  were  but  mere  pot-house  schemes  and 
temporary  expedients,  as  adjuncts  to  a  small  parish  or  congrega- 
tion, simply  calculated  to  assuage  the  evils  of  a  day.  It  has 
remained  for  the  working  classes  themselves  to  demonstrate  that 
their  benefit  societies  are  capable  of  accomplishing  much  beyond 
this,  and  those  must  be  indifferent  spectators  indeed  of  the  social 
progress  amongst  the  industrious  community,  who  cannot  clearly 
di.scern  that  through  one  form  or  other  of  these  institutions, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  the  ordinary  friendly  and  benefit  society, 
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the  Odd  Fellow  Lodges,  Foresters  Courts,  and  Druid  Lodges,  the 
Rechabite  Tents,  and  other  descriptions  of  benefit  clubs,  the  hard 
working,  prudential  people  of  this  country  have  already  begun  to 
work  out  in  good  earnest  their  own  regeneration  and  indepen- 
dence. These  associations  are  therefore  certain,  before  long,  to 
become  engrafted  with  all  the  essential  elements  of  stability  and 
permanence  which  have  been  pointed  out."  • 

It  is  unnecessary  to  subject  to  closer  examination  and  criti* 
cism  the  several  essays  of  which  these  "  contributions  to  vital 
statistics  "  are  composed.  We  merely  refer  to  them  here  to  show 
with  what  variety  of  research,  while  partly  laying  the  ground 
for  all  subsequent  investigations,  Neison  worked  upon  this  field. 

The  first  essay  is  an  inquiry  into  the  duration  of  life  generally 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  second  relates  to  the  duration  of  life 
in  various  classes  of  the  population.  The  data  for  the  portion  of 
the  inquiry  relating  to  the  Friendly  Societies  were  obtained 
through  the  then  Registrar,  Mr.  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  consisted 
of  the  Quinquennial  Returns  for  1836-1840,  made  under  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts.  These  returns  Neison  has  worked  up 
for  calculating  the  average  duration  of  sickness,  the  probability  of 
death,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  His  leading  classification, 
which  has  since  been  adopted  in  all  similar  works,  consists  of  a 
separate  calculation  of  mortality  and  the  duration  of  sickness 
among  working  men  in  rural  districts,  town  districts,  and  city 
districts ;  the  result  he  arrives  at  being  that  the  duration  of  life  in 
the  rural  districts  is  considerably  longer  than  that  in  city  dis- 
tricts, while  as  regrads  sickness  the  difference  is  not  so  great. 
His  comparison  of  the  expectation  of  life  in  different  trades  and 
occupations  is  also  full  of  interest.  Li  this  respect  he  compares 
the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  with  the  middle  classes,  who 
form  the  clientele  of  ordinary  insurance  companies,  as  well  as  with 
the  members  of  the  English  peerage,  and  comes  to  the  often-cited 
conclusion,  that  although  in  the  Friendly  Societies  there  is  no 
such  careful  selection  of  risks  as  exists  in  most  of  the  iusarance 
companies  for  the  other  classes  of  society,  one  of  whose  objects 
is  to  make  a  profit  out  of  their  business,  still  the  duration  of  life 

•  Preface,  p.  xJ, 
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among  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  is  the  highest.*  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  only  as  a  separate  investigation  dealt 
with  the  expectation  of  life  among  a  limited  number  of  occupa* 
tions, — namely,  common  labourers,  painters,  clerks,  bakers,  and 
miners.  Next  follow  essays  on  the  duration  of  life  in  Scotland, 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  medical  profession  and  of  master 
mariners,  the  mortality  of  the  provident  classes  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  the  rate  of  mortality  among  persons  of  intemperate 
habits,!  an  analytical  view  of  railway  accidents,  statistics  of 

*  Neison  (pp.  40,  41)  arrives. aft  the  following  results : — 

Expectation  of  Life  in  Yean, 
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With  regard  to  these  results,  Neison  makes  the  following  remark :  **  The 
blessing  thus  bestowed  on  the  frugal  and  industrious  workmen  of  the  country 
composing  Friendlj  Societies,  in  having  granted  them,  as  appears  bj  the  present 
inquiry,  a  prolonged  duration  of  life,  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  really  true 
and  distinctive  feature  nf  tliat  class  of  persons,  and  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  their 
simple  and  uniform  habits  of  life,  and  the  more  regular  and  natural  physical 
exercises  to  which  they  are  habituated.**  Thin  remark,  as  applied  to  the  higher 
grades  of  English  industrial  workmen,  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

t  On  this  point  Neison  has  compiled  Uie  following  table : — 
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crime  in  England  and  Wales,  and  an  essay  on  the  influence  of 
locality  on  sickness.  The  work  concludes  with  observations  on 
the  rates  and  contributions  of  Friendly  Societies,  together  with 
auxiliary  tables,  and  also  a  criticism  of  the  actuarial  system  adop- 
ted by  the  Manchester  Unity,  which  is  not  only  a  masterly  work, 
but  powerfully  stimulated  the  movement  of  reform  which  has 
taken  place  inside  this  order.  In  a  small  pamphlet  entitled 
"Observations  on  Odd  Fellows  and  Friendly  Societies,"  Neison 
has  summed  up  in  a  popular  form  the  contents  of  his  larger  work, 
and  by  means  of  this  pamphlet,  which  ran  through  a  number  of 
editions,  has  exercised  a  great  influence.* 
Nelson's  great  work  gave  the  impulse  to  a  number  of  similar 

\  labours.  Some  parliamentary  papers  were  issued  by  the  Govem- 
pient  in  1853  and  1854,  consisting  of  the  quinquennial  returns 
made  by  the  registered  Friendly  Societies,  in  conformity  with 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  five  years  ended  31st  December,  1850. 
These  returns,  which  related  to  3,787  societies,  and  embraced 
792,980  years  of  life,  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  A.  Glen  Finlaison,  of 
the  National  Debt  Office,  but  not  very  successfully,  as  is  now 
pretty  generally  admitted.  \  Mr.  Finlaison  divided  his  material 
into  four  classes, — namely,  of  persons  performing  heavy  and  light 

'  labour,  with  and  without  exposure  to  weather.  But  this  division 
led  to  no  results  of  any  practical  value,  and  since,  moreover,  he 
laid  down  a  new  definition  of  sickness,  which,  though  perhaps 
correct  from  an  actuarial  point  of  view,  was  in  opposition  to 
the  practice  of  Friendly  Societies,  his  tables  were  of  little  use. 

•  The  fourteenth  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1867.  Neison  criti- 
cises in  it  the  old  tables  of  sickness,  the  untrustworthiness  of  wliich  he  seeks  to 
prove.  With  regard  to  the  Highland  Society  tables,  he  refers  to  the  experience 
of  a  compositors*  society  in  Edinburgh,  showing  that  the  effective  duration 
of  sickness  exceeded  the  duration  calculated  in  those  tables  by  about  12  per 
cent.  He  insists  on  the  importance  of  each  society  collecting  its  individual 
experiences  and  constructing  its  tables  accordingly.  Each  society  has,  in  his 
opinion,  a  "peculiarity  in  the  law  of  sickness,"  so  that  societies  apparently 
conducted  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  exliibit  different  experi- 
ences. 

t  Pari.  Papers,  No.  955  of  1853,  and  No.  606  of  1854.  The  former  of 
these  returns  contains  Mr.  Finlaison's  calculation.  Compare  on  this  subject 
Neison'd  "  Observations  on  Odd  Fellows,*'  p.  42 ;  Fourth  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission, p.  clxxxii. 
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Thus  be  excluded  chronic  sickness  from  his  calculations,  as  well 
as  all  those  cases  in  which  some  bodily  or  mental  suffering 
entailed  incapacity  for  work.  But  since  many  Friendly  Societies 
base  their  practice  on  this  broader  definition,  and  are,  therefore, 
to  a  larger  or  smaller  extent  societies  for  insurance  against  dis- 
ablement, Mr.  Finlaison's  tables  bring  out  far  too  low  benefit 
values.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Finlaison's  work  was  published  imder 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  and  thus  these,  to  say  the  least, 
unpractical  and  misleading  *'  Government  Tables ''  became  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  combated  Government  inter- 
ference in  this  field. 

All  admirers  of  self-help  in  England  point  with  justifiable 
pride  to  the  actuarial  labours  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  Seldom 
has  at  any  rate  a  private  society  made  such  strenuous  efforts  and 
submitted  to  such  sacrifices  as  this  Society  has  done  on  behalf 
of  working-men's  insurance  in  its  country.  The  Manchester 
Unity  imdertook  three  times  in  twenty-five  years  statistical 
collections,  which  in  extent  and  soundness  surpassed  anything 
that  had  been  done  before.  These  investigations  are  based  on  the 
experience  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  various  lodges, 
taken  out  at  three  different  periods,  1846-8, 1866-00,  and  1866-70, 
the  first  including  obser\'ations  covering  621,561,  the  second 
1,UU6,272,  and  the  third  1,321,048  risks.  These  returns  in  each 
case  were  classified  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  the  c-orresponding  secretary 
of  the  onler,  and  perhaps  the  most  meritorious  servant  that  the 
Manchester  Unity  has  ever  possessed.  The  cost  of  the  second 
inquiry  amounted  to  £3,500,  and  that  of  the  third  to  between 
£3,01  MJ  and  £4,000.  Mr.  Spry,  the  historian  of  the  Manchester 
Unity,  states  that  Mr.  Ratcliffe  not  only  conducted  and  superin- 
tended this  investigation,  but  worked  personally  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  hours  a  day  at  its  compilation.  With  such  materials, 
such  means,  and  such  laborious  energy,  it  is  no  wonder  that  some- 
thing important  was  achieved.* 


*  Mr.  lUtcliffe'ft  fiVtX  two  works  were  entitled,  **  ObservattoTifl  on  the  lUte  of 
Morulity  and  SickneM  EiiRting  amongst  Friendly  8ocietie4.'*  ManchcMter, 
IHTM);  Colcheator,  1H63.  Hii  third  work  app(»ared  as  a  **  Suppleiuentarj 
Iteport,*'  147tl.     Compare,  as  to  his  first  work,  Meisoo's   **  Observations  on 
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Mr.  Ratcliffe,  in  the  prosecution  of  these  three  great  inquiries, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in  1850,  1860,  and  1872, 
adopted  Mr.  Neison's  method.  His  three  heads  of  classification 
are  also  rural,  town,  and  city  districts.  To  these  he  adds  statistics 
of  sickness  and  mortality  according  to  occupations  and  localities. 
The  second  and  the  third  of  his  inquiries,  though  more  limited  in 
extent  than  the  first,  shows  a  great  advance  as  regards  the  careful 
selection  and  classification  of  his  materials.  The  practical  im- 
portance of  these  labours  has  been  wholly  incalculable,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  in  1874  was  right  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Batcliffe's  tables  were  probably  the  most  valuable  that  had  ever 
been  computed.  They  have  certainly  effected,  as  regards  the 
actuarial  basis  of  Friendly  Societies,  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  views  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned,  as  well  as  in  the 
practice  of  English  Friendly  Societies  in  general. 

Since  then  the  Foresters  have  instituted  a  similar  investigation 
respecting  the  experience  of  their  own  Order.  They  decided  in 
1878  to  appraise  statistically  the  data  at  their  command  from 
1871  to  1875,  and  entrusted  the  younger  Mr.  Neison  with  the 
elaboration  of  the  materials  collected.  The  same  classification 
into  rural,  town,  and  city  districts  was  retained,  but  the  idea  was 
altogether  renounced  of  tabulating  the  experiences  with  regard 
to  different  occupations.  The  value  of  this  compilation  lies  in 
the  careful  selection  of  the  materials  of  observation,  in  the  scien- 
tific correction  of  the  results  obtained,  and  in  the  admirable 
construction  of  the  thirty-one  tables,  which  enable  the  various 
societies  of  the  Order  to  prepare  tables  of  premiums  applicable 
to  their  different  objects.  Although  Neison  calculates  a  portion 
of  these  tables  on  the  supposition  of  receiving  3§  and  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  fund,  he  has  done  good  service  in  urgently  warn- 
ing societies  not  to  base  their  calculations  on  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  3  per  cent.,  a  requirement  which  no  doubt  tends  to 
increase  the  contributions,  but  at' the  same  time,  in  the  present 
state  of  interest  in  England,  as  we  shall  examine  later  more  in 
detail,  is  indispensable.* 

Odd  Fellows  and  Friendly  Societies,"  pp.  24,  25  ;  Fourth  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission, p.  clxxxii. ;  and  Hasbach  ui  supra,  pp.  2Go,  'dSi. 

•  The  work  of  the  younger  Mr.  Neison  is  entitled,  "  The  Rates  of  Mortality 
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From  the  above  brief  sammary  of  the  principal  works  on 
English  working-men's  insurance,  it  appears  clear  that  the 
literature  on  this  subject  points  exclusively  in  the  direction  of 
ordinary  insurance  business.     The  tendency  of  the  entire  litera- 

and  Sickness,  according  to  the  Experience  for  the  Five  Tears,  1871-1875,  of  th^ 
Ancient  Order  of  the  Foresters'  Friendlj  Society,* '  by  Francis  G.  P.  Neison, 
London,  1882.    The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  contents  of  the  book : — 

The  extent  of  the  statistioU  investigations  comprised  in  this  work  is  indi- 
cated by  its  title.  All  the  lodges  or  courts  of  the  Order,  being  nearly  4,000  in 
namber,  were  requested  to  send  in  tabulated  reports,  stating  each  member*s 
occnpation,  age  of  admission,  duration  of  sickness,  and  date  of  death.  Alto- 
gether 2,577  of  these  reports  were  made  use  of.  The  data  contained  in  them 
were  separately  arranged  and  then  carefully  compiled.  The  entire  work  was 
oondocted,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Neison,  by  the  permanent  secretary  of  the 
order,  Mr.  Shawcross,  and  his  son,  and  required,  as  would  be  expected,  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  oflBce  to  tabulate  and  work  up  the  figures,  as  well 
as  a  controlling  stafF  to  insure  the  correct  compilation  of  the  whole  work. 
The  materials  would  have  allowed  of  taking  the  different  occupations  of  the 
members  as  a  basis  of  compilation,  and  thus  instituting  an  interesting  com- 
parison in  this  respect.  But  it  was  finally  decided  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Batcliffe*i 
division  into  rural,  town,  and  city  districts,  the  towns  being  taken  to  contain 
from  5,000  to  80.000,  and  the  cities  upwards  of  80,000  inhabitants. 

In  this  way  a  table  was  first  prepared  which  fixed  the  experiences  acquired. 
It  contained  the  rates  of  mortality  and  sickness  among  all  members,  arranged 
in  three  categories,  according  to  age  (extending  from  18  to  103),  necessitating 
a  large  number  of  columns,  since  only  a  portion  of  the  members  in  question 
belonged  to  the  various  societies  throughout  the  whole  of  the  five  years  under 
review,  and  a  more  considerable  portion  formed  a  fluctuating  element.  From 
this  first  table  a  second  one  was  worked  out,  which,  by  reducing  these  elements 
to  units,  enabled  an  accurate  observation  of  risks,  and  exhibited  the  rates  of 
mortality  and  sickness  at  each  year  of  life,  according  to  the  three  categories 
above-mentioned.  The  number  of  risks  thus  observed  during  the  five  years 
in  question  was  1,302,166. 

This  statistical  material  was  now  improved  upon  and  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Keison,  the  result  being  the  figures  which  represent  hit*  finally  revised  tables 
of  sickness  and  mortality.  Mr.  Neison  has  turned  his  materials  to  account 
in  two  ways  in  particular.  First,  he  calculates  the  effect  ).ri)duced  on  the 
liabilities  of  the  lodges  by  the  secessions,  retirements,  and  exclut^ions  of 
members,  but  warns  the  Societies  not  to  overrate  this  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  premiums  (in  the  five  years  under  observation  no  less  than  67,967 
members  had  seceded,  retired,  or  were  excluded).  Secondly,  he  calculates 
the  effect  producetl  on  the  total  calculation  by  the  lowering  of  benefits  after 
a  l(»ng  duration  of  iiickness.  The  Foresters,  for  instance,  reduce  their  sick 
benefit,  in  cases  of  prolonged  sickness,  to  one- half,  and  afterwards  to  a 
quarter  of  the  original  allowance,  but  continue  to  pay  this  reduced  allowanc* 
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ture  occupied  with  this  question  is  to  curtail,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  system  of  levies  or  rates,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  rational 
system. of  premiums;  in  a  word,  to  place  friendly  society  in- 
surance on  the  same  basis  as  that  on  which  the  insurance  com- 
panies for  the  upper  classes  have  long  been  constructed.  The 
actuarial  system  of  the  latter  institutions  has  been  a  model 
for  that  of  the  friendly  societies,  just  as  the  general  insurance 
literature  has  been  the  guide  for  the  special  insurance  litera- 
ture dealing  with  those  Societies. 

This  special  literature  has  exercised  a  twofold  influence  on 
friendly  society  reform.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  this  literature 

in  case  of  chronic  illness  or  incapacity  for  work,  so  that  the  sick  benefit  beoomes 
in  this  way  a  provision  against  infirmity. 

In  treating  of  the  rate  of  interest,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  calculations 
as  to  premiums,  Mr.  Neison  rightly  advocates  a  rate  of  8  per  cent.,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  at  present  a  higher  percentage  can  only  be  obtained  in  England  in 
exceptional  cases.  Investments  which  a  few  jears  ago  brought  in  from  4  to  4  4 
per  cent.,  now  return  only  df  or  4.  Any  surplus  realised  by  a  society  by 
means  of  better  investments,  Mr.  Neison  would  transfer,  and  rightly,  to  a 
special  reserve  fund,  leaving  the  calculation  of  premiums  based  on  a  rate  of 
3,  or,  at  the  highest,  8^  per  cent. 

The  first  table  contains  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  £1  for  each  year 
of  life,  from  18  to  79,  payable  either  for  life  or  determinable,  or  commencing 
at  the  respective  ages  of  00,  65,  and  70. 

The  second  table  contains  the  present  value,  at  each  year  of  life  from  18  to 
79,  of  a  death  insurance  of  £1.  Besides  calculating  the  corresponding  premiums 
to  be  paid  once  for  all,  the  table  shows  the  amounts  payable,  if  the  premiums 
take  the  shape  of  annual  contributions. 

The  third  table  gives  a  calculation  of  the  premiums  payable  in  one  sum,  or 
by  years,  months,  or  weeks,  according  to  the  age  of  the  person  insuring,  in 
order  to  secure  a  sick  allowance  of  £1  a  week.  This  table  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  lowering  of  the  allowance  in  the  case  of  prolonged  sickness  or 
infirmity. 

The  fourth  table  calculates  in  a  similar  manner  the  premiums  for  a  deferred 
annuity  of  2«.  a  week. 

The  fifth  table  calculates  the  premiums  jmyable  for  annuities  and  lump 
sums  insured  for  by  married  persons. 

The  further  tables  are  repetitions  of  the  five  preceding  ones,  based  on  a 
calculation  of  3^  and  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital,  taking  into  account 
secessions  and  retirements,  etc. 

These  tables  enable  the  various  societies  of  the  Foresters  to  construct  reliable 
scales  of  contributions,  according  to  their  several  requirements,  and  based  on 
the  collective  experiences  of  the  Order. 
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which  explains  the  fundamental  and  indispensable  principles  of 
actuarial  science  respecting  the  probability  of  life  and  death,  the 
average  duration  of  sickness,  the  tables  of  sickness  and  mortality, 
and,  further,  the  influence  of  age  and  occupation,  the  effect  and 
calculation  of  the  rate  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  contributions 
of  members,  the  calculation  of  premiums,  and  so  forth ;  and  which 
has  impressed  on  the  managers  of  the  various  societies  the  scien- 
tific distinction  between  insurances  for  life,  sickness,  and  old 
age.  The  knowledge  of  all  this  has  at  the  same  time  spread  the 
conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  changing  the  formless 
benefit  societies  into  properly  regulated  unions  for  insurance. 
Secondly,  and  this  is  quite  as  great  a  service,  this  literature  has 
supplied  the  practical  means  of  completing  this  transition,  inas- 
much as  all  the  works  we  have  referred  to  contain  tables,  based 
on  carefully  worked-out  material,  which  enable  at  once  the  cal- 
culation of  reliable  premiums. 

Intimately  as  these  works  connect  theory  and  practice,  in  a 
manner  characteristic  of  English  culture,  this  union  has  been  still 
more  closely  cemented  by  those  numerous  men  who,  in  their  restless 
labours  on  behalf  of  working-men's  insurance,  by  the  combination 
of  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  have  decisively 
guided  the  progress  already  made  in  this  respect ;  whether  as 
statisticians  or  actuaries,  or,  as  has  more  frequently  been  the  case, 
as  founders  or  managers  of  Friendly  Societies  who,  by  patient 
and  gradual  study,  have  raised  their  practical  knowledge  to  the 
level  of  a  science.  All  these  fellow- workers  have  enriched  theory 
by  experience,  and  in  striving,  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
theory  to  improve  the  general  and  actuarial  management  of 
Friendly  Societies,  they  have  happily  succeeded  in  combining 
those  two  sources  of  accurate  knowledge.  It  is  equally  character- 
istic of  Englishmen,  that  all  these  men,  many  of  them  belonging 
to  the  upper  classes  of  society  and  the  clergy,  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  Friendly  Societies,  not  in  any  official  capacity 
but  from  a  purely  social  impulse,  and  have  thus  become  the 
centres  of  the  whole  movement  of  reform.  Such  a  man,  as  we 
have  seen  alrea/ly,  was  Mr.  Ratcliffe.  So,  also,  at  an  earlier 
porio«],  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Bocher  was  not  only  a  theoretical  critic  oi 
Dr.  Price's  tables  of  premiums,  but  was  himself  the  founder,  in 
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1823,  of  a  Friendly  Society  in  Southwell,  which  was  a  pattern  of 
its  kind.  So,  again,  Mr.  Sotheron-Estcoort  was  not  only  an  in- 
defatigable advocate  in  Parliament  of  rational  legislation  in 
Friendly  Society  matters,  and,  in  partictdar,  the  promoter  of  the 
Acts  of  1850  and  1855,  but  was  also  for  many  years  the  soul  of 
one  of  the  best  Friendly  Societies  in  England,  the  "Wiltshire 
Friendly  Society,"  and  to  this  day  is  its  president.  So,  also,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Best  was  not  only  the  inventor  of  a  Friendly 
Society  system  of  his  own,  but  the  manager  of  the  model  in- 
stitution of  this  kind,  the  "Abbot's  Anne  Provident  Society." 
Mr.  Hardwick,  similarly,  is  not  only  a  copious  author,  the  com- 
piler of  an  admirable  manual  on  Friendly  Societies,  but  was  for 
many  years  the  manager  of  a  large  district  of  the  Manchester 
Unity.  These  are  only  a  few  names,  as  instances ;  but  any  one 
who  studies  the  question  of  working-men's  insurance  in  England, 
will  be  astonished  to  find  how  numerous  is  the  class  of  voluntary, 
highly-educated,  and  indefatigable  labourers  in  this  field. 

These  men  are  also  the  representatives  of  that  part  of  the 
literature  under  notice,  which  we  have  already  characterised  by 
remarking  that  it  undertakes  to  compile  for  practical  application 
the  results  of  strictly  scientific  investigations.  The  numerous 
publications,  which  have  been  written  with  this  object,  are  not  re- 
markable for  any  great  originality ;  on  the  contrary,  one  follows 
the  other,  but  they  understand  admirably  how  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion and  the  practical  activity  of  their  readers  constantly  directed 
to  those  decisive  points  which  are  indispensable  conditions  of  pro- 
gress. Untiringly  do  they  supply  the  societies  with  convenient 
tables  of  contributions,  untiringly  do  they  insist  on  the  necessit}' 
of  preparing  proper  balance-sheets.  They  show  how  such  balance- 
sheets  must  be  prepared ;  and  demonstrate  the  vital  importance 
of  dealing  separately  with  the  various  branches  of  insurance, 
Recently  the  leading  subject  of  discussion  has  been  the  constitu- 
tion of  one  of  the  more  difficult  of  these  branches,  namely,  the  pro- 
vision for  widows  and  orphans  as  well  as  for  old  age.  This  kind 
of  literature  is  a  working  en  masse  of  parallel  forces.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible,  and  also  unnecessary,  to  describe  it.  A  few 
specimens  will  suffice.  The  form  of  these  publications  is  mostly 
that  of  pamphlets  or  of  articles   in  some  periodical,  but  much 
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nsefal  information  has  also  been  given  bookwise.  Thus  the  elder 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  father  of  the  first  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  wrote  a  book  on  the  law  of  these  societies,  as  de- 
termined by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  reached  four  editions. 
His  son,  the  late  Registrar,  continued  this  work  from  1850  to  1867, 
in  seven  new  editions,  and  since  his  death  three  more  editions 
have  been  published  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook.  No  learned  com- 
mentary, in  the  continental  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  a  simple  but 
useful  statement  of  the  law.*  A  model  of  practical  exposition 
as  regards  the  proper  bases  of  the  mathematical  and  actuarial 
calculations  for  insurance,  on  which  a  good  Friendly  Society  must 
be  constructed,  is  Mr.  Hardwick's  "  Manual  for  Patrons  and  Mem- 
bers of  Friendly  Societies " ;  a  small  book,  containing  a  mass  of 
practical  wisdom  in  an  unpretentious  form  f  To  these  should  be 
added  a  book,  published  by  Mr.  James  Barnes,  the  Secretary  of 
one  of  the  Foresters'  courts,  which  is  based  on  the  tables  compiled 
by  Neison.  Taking  his  stand  on  the  rules  of  the  Foresters'  Order, 
he  calculates,  on  the  footing  of  a  3  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  on  the 
contributions,  all  the  tables  of  premiums  necessary  for  the  objects 
of  the  various  lodges  of  the  Order.  In  a  very  valuable  appendix, 
the  author  seeks  to  make  a  valuation  of  actual  assets  and  liabili- 
ties so  clear,  by  means  of  examples,  that  any  secretary  of  a 
lodge,  only  partially  acquainted  with  accounts,  may  prepare  a 
similar  one  correctly.J  The  younger  Neison  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book,  in  which  he  treats  lucidly  and  intelligibly  of  the 


*  **  The  Law  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Indastrial  and  Provident  Societies, 
with  the  Acts,  Ohserrations  thereon.  Forms  or  Rules,  etc..  Reports  of  leading 
cases  at  length,  and  a  copious  Index.**  Tenth  Edition,  bj  Edward  William 
Brabrook.    London,  1881. 

t  **  The  History,  Present  Position,  and  Social  Importance  of  Friendly  j 
Societies,**  by  Charles  Hardwick.  The  author  indicates  his  object  by  ezplain-l/^ 
ing  the  title  as  follows  :  **  A  popular  exposition  of  the  financial  laws  necessary 
to  insure  futai^  stability,  and  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  true  value  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  ;  a  refutation  of  several  popular  objections ;  suggestions 
for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  past  error  and  for  future  development  and 
expansion.  '* 

;  **  Monetary  Tables,  Compiled  from  the  Rates  of  Mortality  and  Sickness  of 
the  Ancifnt  Order  of  ForMters*  Friendly  Societies,**  by  James  Barnes,  Secretary 
of  Court  51K>8 ;  Leeds,  1881. 
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question  of  valuation.*     Numerous  also  and  instmctive  are  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,"  and  in   the 
Journal  of   the    Statistical    Society,   as   well   as  in   the  monthly 
and  quarterly  periodicals,  and  which  deal  with  various  sides  of 
the  Friendly  Society  system.    They  form  the  true  materials  for 
judging  the  present  condition   of  this  system,  since   they  have 
depicted  most  faithftdly  the  defects,  the  proposals  of  improvement, 
and  the  success  of  Friendly  Societies,  no  douht  frequently  in  an 
optimist  spirit;   but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  dispassionateness 
and  frankness.     A  rich  fund  of  statistical  information  is  supplied 
further  by   the    annual  reports  which    almost    every  Friendly 
Society  prints  and   circulates  among    its   members,  but   which 
are    easily   accessible    to   the  public,    and   a    large  number   of 
which  we  have  been  able  to  utilise  in  describing  the  various 
kinds  of  Friendly  Societies.      These   annual  reports  which,  in 
the   case  of  the  larger   Societies,  swell    into  regular  volumes, 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  statement  of  accounts,  a  mass  of  the 
most  instructive  information  as  to  the  development,  condition,  and 
tendency  of  the  Society  concerned ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the 
larger  Orders  ^ive  Directories  of  their  Orders. 

To  the  above  publications  must  by  added  a  number  of  occasional 
pamphlets  and  prize-essays,  and,  lastly,  those  periodicals  which 
are  devoted  specially  to  the  affairs  of  Friendly  Societies.  To  the 
latter  belong  the  periodicals  issued  by  the  larger  Orders  ;  as,  also, 
the  Friendly  Society  Jounialj  published  at  Leeds,  and  dealing  with 
the  general  interests  of  these  Societies ;  the  Provident^  published 
at  Wigan,  which  is  the  chief  organ  of  the  Miners'  Societies,  and 
several  others.  That  the  English  daily  press  also  contains  a  mass 
of  scattered  but  valuable  material  relating  to  Friendly  Societies 
is  notorious  to  any  one  who  knows  with  what  intense  interest  all 
the  English  newspapers  of  the  present  day  occupy  themselves 
with  social  questions. 

A  third  group  of  this  Friendly  Society  literature  consists  of  the 
various  Blue  Books  presented  to  Parliament.  Foremost  among 
these  are  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  in  1871-74, 

•  **  Observations  on  the  Efficient  Valuation  of  Friendly  Societies,"  by  Francis 
G.  P.  Nelson,  London,  1885. 
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whose  report  gives  an  equally  exhaustive  and  impartial  account 
of  the  then  condition  of  Friendly  Societies.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  on  the  regis- 
tered Friendly  Societies,  as  well  as  the  statistical  publications 
issued  from  his  office.  We  shall  constantly  have  occasion  to 
revert  to  these  authorities  in  the  following  pages.* 

It  will  be  appropriate  here  to  mention  a  scientific  body  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  development  of  Friendly  Societies. 
We  refer  to   the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain  and 


*  The  Reports  of  this  Commission  to  inquire  into  Friendly  and  Benefit 
Building  Societies,  which  was  first  appointed  on  27th  October,  1870,  and  reap- 
pointed on  17th  August,  1871,  constitute  such  important  sources  of  information 
for  the  study  of  English  working-men*s  insurance,  that  we  must  refer  to  them 
here  more  particularly.  The  Commission  was  composed  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Iddesleigh  (then  Sir  Stafford  Northcote),  as  chairman,  together  with  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow,  Mr.  Bonham-Carter,  Mr.  Evan  Richards, 
Mr.  Roundell,  Mr.  Bircham,  and  Mr.  Pattison.  Their  secretary  was  the  present 
Chief  Registrar,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow. 

Their  first  report  appeared  in  1871,  and  contained  the  evidence  of  sixty-six 
witnesses,  representing  8,312  questions  and  answers.  The  second  report  was 
published  in  1872,  in  three  parts.  The  first  part  contains,  in  105  pages,  the 
elaboration  of  the  materials  as  to  Building  Societies  collected  in  the  first  report, 
together  with  the  separate  reports  of  particular  members  of  the  Commission* 
The  second  part  contains  130  examinations,  taken  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
(flasgow,  Belfast,  Dublin,  Cork,  Manchc8t«>r,  and  Liverpool,  being  an  impartial 
selection  of  witnesses  representing  the  utmost  variety  of  opinions  on  Friendly 
Societies.     Part  three  consists  of  an  admirably  compile<l  index  to  the  preoeiling. 

The  third  report  appeared  in  1873,  and  contained  the  examinations  of  thirty 
more  witnesses  on  the  affairs  of  Friendly  Societies. 

The  total  number  of  questions  asked  and  answered  was  no  less  than 
28.7U. 

The  merit  of  having  drafted  the  admirable  report  on  the  whole  of  the 
materials  thus  collected  belongs  to  the  present  Chief  Registrar,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ludlow. 
This  is  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commission,  Part  I.  of  which  appeared  in  1874. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  exhaustive  summary  of  the  results  of  the 
Gimmissioners*  inquiries,  additional  separate  reports  by  certain  of  the  Com- 
missioners, and  an  Appendix  full  of  valuable  information  as  to  the  historical 
development  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  their  relations  to  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
State.  Part  II.  contains  a  furtlter  Appendix,  consisting  of  returns  from  Boards 
of  Guardians,  a  re|>ort,  etc.,  on  Burial  Societies,  and  rules  of  various  Friendly 
KocifrtieH  in  England  and  Wales.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  Reports  of 
the  Asftistant  Commissioners,  in  particular,  those  of  the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley 
and  Sir  George  Young. 
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Ireland,  established  in  London  in  1848,  as  well  as  the  Faculty  of 
Actuaries  in  Scotland,  established  at  Edinburgh  in  1856.  The 
general  object  of  these  societies  is  to  promote  the  mathematical 
study  of  insurance,  to  facilitate  the  application  and  improvement 
of  scientific  methods  in  insurance  calculations,  and  to  further 
the  interests  as  well  of  the  ordinary  insurance  companies  as  of 
Friendly  Societies,  and  in  so  doing  to  devote  their  attention  also 
to  questions  of  the  rate  of  interest.  The  Institute  in  London 
publishes  statistical  data  and  tables  of  premiums,  and  has  long 
done  valuable  service  in  this  respect  through  the  Journal  of  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries  and  Assurance  Magazine^  which  has  been 
published  for  thirty-three  years.  It  seeks  further,  by  means  of 
lectures  and  examinations,  to  promote  the  training  of  qualified 
actuaries,  and  to  create  a  class  of  scientific  experts,  who  are 
able  to  render  valuable  service  to  insurance  institutions,  and,  in 
particular,  to  prepare  trustworthy  valuations. 

Since  the  Act  of  1870,  relating  to  Life  Assurance  Companies, 
and  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875,  have  imposed  on  actuaries 
responsible  functions  with  reference  to  the  examination  of  the 
financial  condition  of  these  societies,  the  importance  of  this  Insti- 
tute has  materially  increased.  The  more  generally  the  Friendly 
Societies  complete  the  transition  from  the  system  of  levies  to 
that  of  graduated  contributions,  the  more  important  it  becomes 
that  this  Institute  should  be  training  a  class  of  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy actuaries,  who  are  able  to  compile  tables  as  well  as  to 
investigate  the  financial  position  of  a  Friendly  Society.  In  this 
respect  the  want  has  been  sensibly  felt,  that  persons  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  business  should  acquire  and  testify  their  fitness 
by  attending  a  course  of  lectures  and  passiftg  a  scientific  ex- 
amination. This  want  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  seeks  to  supply. 
In  1884  it  obtained  its  incorporation  by  Royal  Charter,  taking  in 
as  fellows  the  members  of  the  Actuaries'  Club,  of  older  date  but 
constituted  for  the  same  objects,  regulated  its  management  under 
the  direction  of  a  president  and  vice-president  and  a  newly  chosen 
council,  with  fellows,  associates,  students,  honorary  members  and 
corresponding  members,  and  now  forms  a  recognised  faculty  of 
the  science  of  insurance. 

At  the  instance  of  this  Institute,  Mr.  W.  Sutton,  the  Actuary 
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to  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies,  has  written  the  first  part 
of  a  text-book  of  the  principles  of  insurance,*  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  neatness  and  accuracy. 

(B)  Insurance  System. 

We  turn  now  to  the  insorance  business  of  the  Friendly  Societies, 
which  has  grown  up  and  been  perfected  by  degrees.  In  doing  so 
we  shall  notice,  first  of  all,  the  contrast  between  the  levy  system, 
once  generally  prevailing  in  these  societies,  and  the  premium 
system,  which  they  have  already  either  accepted  or  are  striving 
to  adopt.  We  shall  consider  further  the  circumstances  that  facili- 
tate the  difficult  transition  from  the  one  system  to  the  other; 
and,  lastly,  we  shall  show  on  what  kind  of  actuarial  basis  the  new 
organization  of  Friendly  Societies  rests,  and  what  sort  of  control 
has  been  instituted  to  direct  it  aright  and  keep  it  in  the  proper 
path. 

A  Friendly  Society,  founded  on  pnnciples  of  mutuality,  must 
show  sufficient  means  every  year  to  cover  the  benefits  falling  due 
within  that  period,  which  it  has  promised  to  its  members,  and  also 
to  defray  the  cost  of  management.  The  payments  it  has  to  make 
are  of  two  kinds — either  lump  sums  or  i)eriodical  allowances.  The 
main  item  in  the  first  category,  as  regards  the  working-men's 
insurance  societies,  is  the  payment  of  a  burial  allowance,  or  of  a 
gross  sum  insured  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  member,  or  the  survival 
to  a  certain  age  of  a  child  or  other  person,  the  amount  of  which 
is  limited  by  the  Friendly  Society  Act  of  1875  to  £200 ;  while  to 
the  second  category  belong  the  sick  benefits,  payable  in  most  cases 
weekly,  and  eventually  those  for  old  age,  as  well  as  others  of  a 
temporary  kind.  Thus  the  burial  allowance  is  the  type  of  the  first, 
and  the  sick  allowance  the  t^-pe  of  the  second  class  of  obligations 
incurred  by  Friendly  Societies  towards  their  members.  In  the 
remarks  that  we  propose  to  make  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  the 
first  place,  to  these  two  objects  of  insurance ;  they  form,  together 

*  **InHtitate  of  Actaarics'  Text-book  of  the  Principles  of  Intereiit,  Life 
Annuiticfi,  and  Assarancos,  and  their  Practical  Application.  Part  I.*'  By 
William  Satton,  Actnarj  to  the  BegiHtry  of  Friendlj  Societies.  London,  1883. 
Tart  II.  of  this  work,  by  another  author,  has  rcccntlj  been  pablithed  by  the 
Institute  of  Actuaries.] 
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with  accident  insurance,  which  in  England  is  generally  included 
in  the  sick  insurance,  the  staple  and  substance  of  working-men's 
insurance  in  England  at  the  present  day.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  the  process  of  transition  from  the  old  levy  system  to  the  new 
premium  system  is  being  accomplished,  while  for  certain  other 
objects  of  insurance  the  old  system  not  only  still  exists,  but  will 
in  the  nature  of  things  continue  to  exist  along  with  the  new  system 
in  the  future.    We  shall  revert  to  this  point  later  on. 

In  it«elf  it  would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  society  should 
collect  annually,  either  by  levies  or  subscriptions  distributed  among 
the  members,  the  amount  required  to  discharge  its  obligations  in 
the  shape  of  benefits  falling  due  within  the  year ;  though  even 
then  a  certain  reserve  fund  is  always  indispensable  to  meet  unfore- 
seen contingencies  and  extraordinary  demands.  In  former  years 
the  Friendly  Societies,  almost  without  exception,  conducted  their 
business  on  this  basis ;  it  was  done  either  in  the  primitive  form, 
of  levies,  the  requirements  of  the  year  being  provided  for  by  the 
members,  share  and  share  alike,  or  in  the  more  developed  form 
of  annual  fixed  subscriptions,  calculated  according  to  a  certain 
show  of  probabilities,  and  with  a  view  to  the  accumulation  of 
a  larger  reserve  fund.  Nevertheless,  all  these  subscriptions 
were  not  actual  premiums,  in  the  sense  of  ordinary  insurance, 
but  in  reality  mere  levies,  since  the  balance-sheet  showed  simply 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure,  without  reckoning  the 
liabilities  incurred  by  the  society  on  account  of  current  and 
proximate  risks. 

We  must  first  of  all  explain  the  conditions  on  which  the  system 
of  levies  depends.  Foremost  of  these  is  the  effect  produced  on 
the  obligations  of  a  Friendly  Society  by  the  difference  of  age 
among  its  members. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  claims  on  these  societies  are 
out  of  all  proportion  much  larger  in  the  case  of  their  older,  than  in 
that  of  their  younger  members,  in  regard  not  only  to  death,  but  also 
to  sickness.  If,  then,  the  rate  or  levy  which  is  intended  to  cover 
the  current  obligations  of  the  society  is  distributed  equally  among 
all  the  members,  it  is  evident  that  the  younger  members  must  pay 
a  contribution  disproportionately  greater  than  the  expenses  they 
occasion  to  the  society ;  and  that  this  state  of  things,  the  higher 
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we  ascend  the  scale  of  age,  leads  to  the  opposite  anomaly,  that  the 
eldest  members  pay  the  least  in  proportion  to  their  benefits. 
This  system  can  only  be  defended  or  maintained  on  one  condition. 
If  it  is  possible  in  any  way  to  create  permanent  societies,  contain- 
ing a  constant  succession  of  members,  approximately  equal  in  age, 
equally  healthy  and  equally  able  to  pay,  then  the  surplus  accruing 
from  the  younger  classes  of  members  will  always  supply  the  means 
of  covering  the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  older  ones,  and  the 
arrangement  as  a  whole  will  have  no  unfairness  in  it,  since,  although 
the  younger  members  pay  to-day  for  the  older  ones,  they  are  sure, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  being  similarly  paid  for  in  future  by  the 
next  generation.  If,  therefore,  it  is  feasible,  by  means  of  a  regular 
influx  of  young  and  healthy  persons  in  the  place  of  the  members 
who  die  off,  to  maintain  a  balance  between  the  obligations  and 
contributions,  then  the  only  need  of  a  reserve  fund  will  be  to 
enable  the  society  to  adjust  occasional  oscillations,  or  to  meet 
exceptional  demands. 

The  history  of  EInglish  Friendly  Societies  has  amply  shown,  if 
indeed  any  further  proof  were  needed,  that  this  levy  system,  in 
conjunction  with  the  principle  of  voluntary  membership,  is  an 
impossibility.  We  have  already  more  than  once  referred  to  the 
melancholy  results  which  have  arisen  from  the  false  confidence 
excited  in  this  respect  by  the  Friendly  Societies.  The  necessary 
replacement  of  old  and  deceased  members  by  younger  ones,  the 
permanent  succession  which  formed  the  condition  of  stability, 
was,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  these  societies,  never 
regularly  secured,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  number  cf 
recruit?,  and  to  the  conviction  that  speedily  gained  ground,  that 
equal  levies  or  equal  subscriptions  involved  injustice  to  the 
younger  members.  The  practical  eye  of  the  Englishman  detected 
at  an  early  period  the  weak  point  of  the  system,  and  the  direc- 
tion the  reform  would  take  could  not  be  doubtful  for  a  moment. 
Ah  to  bolstering  up  the  old  \evj  system  by  making  membership 
compulsory,  such  a  question  was  never  mooted  in  England ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ho{>e  that  the  societies  themselves  would 
Huccf»e<l  in  maintaining  the  necessary  equilibrium,  proved  delusive, 
nnd  thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  what  has  practically  been  the 
course  of  development — namely,  a  gradual  transition  to  the  cover- 
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ing  of  liabilities  by  means  of  reserves ;  in  other  words,  remodel- 
ling the  societies  after  the  principles  of  ordinary  insurance 
business. 

In  this  way  the  English  Friendly  Societies  have  been  for  some 
decades  in  a  stage  of  transition,  which  though  still  far  from  com- 
pleted, is  already  well  advanced.  The  first  steeps  in  the  direction 
of  the  new  reserve  or  premium  system  were  feeble  and  tentative. 
The  contributions  were  not  only  fixed  on  the  aut^hority  of  imperfect 
tables  of  sickness  and  mortality,  but  also  suffered  from  the  defect 
that  they  were  levied  in  equal  amount  from  all  classes  of  age  and 
risks,  and,  generally  speaking,  were  fijiced  too  low  in  comparison 
with  the  promised  benefits.  The  progress  of  reform  was  very  slow, 
and  there  was  a  time  when  those  who  had  had  most  experience 
of  these  institutions  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  despair. 
On  different  sides  it  was  declared,  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  that  the  large  majority  of  these  societies  were  bankrupt. 
The  elder  Mr.  Neison  said  this  of  the  lodges  of  the  Manchester 
Unity ;  the  late  Registrar,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  said  the  same  of  many 
Friendly  Societies.  The  remark  was  repeated  in  Parliament; 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  one  speaker  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  out  of  the  20,000  Friendly  Societies  then  existing,  not  twenty 
wore  solvent.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  strict  system  of  cover- 
ing reserves,  this  opinion  was  for  the  most  part  only  too  well 
founded ;  but  since  insolvency,  in  this  sense,  did  not  yet  mean 
immediate  inability  to  pay,  the  societies  had  still  time  left  them 
to  improve  their  financial  basis.  Nevertheless,  the  largest  portion 
of  all  the  Friendly  Societies  would  have  collapsed,  and  most  of 
them  broken  up,  had  not  a  series  of  circumstances  combined  to 
keep  them  above  water. 

In  the  first  place,  the  conviction,  gradually  forced  on  the  socie- 
ties, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  go  on  permanently  with  only 
levies  and  approximate  subscriptions,  made  them  take  pains  to 
accumulate  larger  reserve  funds,  which  in  many  cases  acted  as  a 
prop  until  the  old  fabric  could  be  replaced  by  a  more  solid  con- 
struction. 

Again,  the  growth  of  English  manufacturing  industry  in  the 
course  of  the  present  century  occasioned  a  large  influx  of  young 
and  vigorous  persons  into  the  manufacturing  centres ;  and  if  this 
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influx  supplied  to  a  large  extent  the  materials  for  establishing  new 
Friendly  Societies,  it  nevertheless  proved  a  boon  to  many  of  the 
older  ones,  who  thus  filled  their  ranks  with  valuable  recruits,  and 
acquired  support  by  their  means. 

In  addition  to  this  came  the  rise  in  wages, ^which  enabled  the 
societies  either  to  increase  by  degrees  their  premiums^  originally 
fixed  too  low,  or  to  meet  losses  by  extraordinary  levies.  Of  equal 
and,  in  many  cases,  of  decisive  importance  was  the  participation  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  these  societies.  Landlords,  clergy- 
men, and  large  employers  .took  part  from  the  beginning  in  the 
foundation  and  management  of  English  Friendly  Societies,  and 
supported  them  by  their  action  and  advice.  If  a  society,  in  which 
any  leading  man  of  the  locality  or  town  was  interested,  got  into 
difiiculties,  he  assisted  it  in  one  way  or  another.  Many  societies 
show  long  lists  of  honorary  members  belonging  to  these  classes, 
whoso  subscriptions  range  from  10».  to  £5  a  year.  Not  less 
important  in  this  respect  is  the  participation  of  the  lower  middle 
classes  as  actual,  bond  jide  members.  Though  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  society,  this  class  of  members,  consisting  of  small 
shopkeepers,  well-to-do  tradesmen,  better-paid  shop  assistants, 
and  so  forth,  take  pride  in  making  no  use,  as  occasion  arises,  of 
their  right  to  relief,  thus  benefiting  the  society  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  most  of  them  take  an  active  part.  Dr.  Hasbach 
quotes  a  statement  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Manchester  Unity, 
that  in  this  order,  which  has  a  strong  admixture  of  the  lower 
middle  class  element,  no  less  than  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
members  do  not  claim  their  benefits.*  If  a  society  has  been 
'^hit  ^'  by  some  particular  accident,  a  collection  is  started,  and  the 
ever-flowing  stream  of  English  benevolence  supplies  the  deficit. 
In  this  way  many  societies  have  been  tided  over  their  difficulties. 
The  entire  Friendly  Snciety  system,  in  fact,  was  the  ontcomei 
from  the  first,  of  an>active  spirit  of  brotherhood,  which  was  often 
able  to  make  up,  by  the  willing  self-sacrifice  of  the  members, 
what  was  wanting  as  regards  financial  management. 

Wo  cannot,  however,  here  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Friendly 
Societies  have  profited  by  a  circumstance  which,  in  itself,  must  be 

*  Hasbach  ii(  $upra^  p.  105. 
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regarded  as  a  bad  feature  of  the  whole  system.  We  mean  the 
secessions.  Apart  from  the  local  and  more  exclusive  societies,  a 
fluctuation  of  membership  is  taking  place  even  now  in  all  the 
others,  and  was  very  marked  in  the  past,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  large  affiliated, Orders.  The  cause  and  effect  of  this  phe- 
nomenon are  equally  remarkable.  As  regards  the  former,  it 
consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  working 
population  in  general,  as  well  as  in  the  oscillations  of  wages  and 
employment;  though  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  very 
movement  of  reform  inside  the  Friendly  Societies  themselves  has 
occasioned  many  secessions,  and  that,  in  the  large  Orders  in  par- 
ticular, the  innovations  as  to  tables  of  premiums  and  management 
frequently  impelled  whole  lodges  to  quit  the  Order,  and  caused  a 
number  of  members  to  retire  from  those  lodges  which  remained 
true  to  it.  The  effect,  however,  of  these  secessions  was  a  finan- 
cial gain  to  the  societies,  who  got  rid  of  their  outgoing  members 
by  reimbursing  a  small  portion,  if  any,  of  their  contributions.  In 
this  way  many  societies  were  saved  from  an  otherwise  inevitable 
collapse,  while  others  were  given  the  possibility  of  carrying  out 
an  improvement  of  their  system  of  premiums  with  their  reduced 
number  of  members.* 

Lastly,  we  must  observe  hero  that  the  Government  before  1844 
paid  interest  on  the  deposits  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  with 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  at  the  rate  of  more  than  4^  per 
cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  rate  above  the  market  rate  of  interest, 
and  thus  gave  them  substantial  support. 

Speakin<:^  generally,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Friendly 
Societies  have  availed  themselves  of  all  these  circumstances  to 
better  their  method  of  insurance,  to  introduce  a  rational  manage- 
ment, and  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  various  benefits  they 
promised. 

What,  then,  is  the  method  of  insurance  to  which  they  are  gradu- 

*  In  1834  the  Manchester  Unity  numbered  about  GO,O0O  members ;  in  1846 
the  number  bad  risen  to  251,727.  Daring  this  period,  liowever,  the  first  seces- 
sion took  place  ;  so  that,  for  example,  in  1844,  although  tberc  was  a  net  gain  of 
21,401  members,  it  was  the  result  of  40,000  now  members  joinin*:^,  as  against 
20,000  old  members  who  left  the  Order.  Compare  "Observations  on  Odd  Fellows,*' 
p.  25 ;  Hardwick's  "  Manual,"  p.  61 ;  and  Second  Keport,  Q.  17,  p.  278  *(/^. 
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ally  approximating,  and  which  has  become  the  recognised  aim  of 
all  their  endeavours  ?  *— -> 

The  rate  or  levy  system,  in  its  ruder  as  well  as  in  its  more     I 
perfect  form,  tries  to  cover  the  current  exigencies  of  the  society, 
which,    according    to    experience,    move   within    certain    limits. 
The  reserve  or  premium  system,  on  the  contrary,  starts  with 
the  valuation  of  contingent  liabihties,  reduces  these  liabilities 
to   the  value  which  they  represent  at  the   time  they  were  in- 
curred,  and   fixes  the  contributions   in  the  same  manner;    by 
which  means  the  present  value  of  prospective  contributions — apart 
from  certain  additions  for  the  costs  of  management  and  for  the 
reserve  fund — must  be  equivalent  to  the  present  value  of  the 
obligations.    This  arrangement  necessitates  a  structure  built  up 
of  statistical  data  and  calculations  of  probability  and  the  rate  of 
interest.    With  regard  to  the  particular  individual,  it  is  impos- 
sible, of  course,  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  day  of  his  death,  or 
the  duration  of  a  possible  illness.    But  if  all  these  data  are 
observed  among  a  large  number  of  men  living  under  the  same 
general  conditions,  the  observations  thus  made  will  supply  an 
average  figure  which — irrespective  of  other  influences,  represents 
an  average  probability  of  death  or  duration  of  sickness  for  each 
individual  of  a  particular  class  of  age.     This  is  the  origin  of  those 
tables  of  sickness  and  mortality  from  which  a  society  can  ascer- 
tain what  kind  of  obligations  it  incurs.     These  tables  thus  deter- 
mine the  average  liability  of  the  society.     On  this  basis  it  can  be 
calculated,  further,  how  much  a  member  has  to  pay,  either  as  one 
payment  or  as  a  current  subscription,  in  order  to  insure  a  certain 
sum  of  money  receivable  after  his  death,  or  an  annuity  in  case 
of  his  sickness  or  incapacity  to  work.     This  calculation  is  always 
made  on  the  footing  of  compound  interest.     If,  again,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life  insurance,  it  is  possible,  having  ascertained  the  length 
of  time  from  the  member's  admission  to  the  period  of  his  probable 
death,  according  to  the  tables  of  mortality,  to  calculate  the  amount 
he  has  to  pay  on  joining  the  society,  so  that  the  total  interest  and 
compound  interest  together,  accruing  at  the  probable  date  of  his 
death,  shall  suffice  to  cover  the  promiseil  benefit.     In  place  of  one 
payment,  the  premiums  can  be  paid  in  the  form  of  yearly,  monthly, 
or  weekly  subscriptions.    In  the  case  of  sick  insurance  the  pro- 
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cedore  is  practically  the  same.  Tlie  tables  of  sickness  enable  the 
society  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  engagements  to  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  a  particular  class  of  age,  and  to  calculate,  as  in 
the  case  of  life  insurance,  how  much  the  member  has  to  pay,  either 
in  a  single  sum  or  as  continuous  premiums,  to  make  his  payment 
or  payments  cover  the  liabilities  incurred ;  in  other  words,  the 
benefits  promised  during  sickness  or  disablement.  The  calcula- 
tion of  liabilities  involves  a  corresponding  calculation  of  assets. 
If  then  a  table  is  constructed  showing  those  premiums  payable, 
either  at  one  time,  or  as  yearly,  monthly,  or  weekly  subscriptions, 
by  a  member  of  each  successive  class  of  age,  in  order  to  insure 
either  a  capital  sum  in  the  event  of  death,  or  a  certain  annuity, 
usually  payable  weekly,  in  the  event  of  sickness  or  disablement,  a 
graduated  rate  of  contributions  is  obtained,  which  enables  the 
society  to  conduct  its  insurance  on  the  principles  of  the  premium 
system. 

Such  are  the  fundamental  features  of  this  system,  omitting  all 
laccessory  conditions  and  details. 

We  proceed  now  to  consider  more  closely  these  component 
elements  of  Friendly  Society  insurance.  We  must  eliminate, 
however,  at  present  some  conditions  of  insurance,  and  postpone 
them  until  we  come  to  deal  with  the  question  of  management, 
with  which  they  are  eminently  connected.  We  refer  to  the 
expenses  of  management  and  the  investment  of  the  reserve  fund. 
Both  of  these  questions,  from  the  extent  to  which  they  determine 
the  amount  of  the  premiums,  are  among  the  most  important 
elements  of  all  insurance,  and  particularly  of  working-men's  in- 
surance, the  extension  of  which  depends  directly  on  the  possibility 
of  paying  the  necessary  contributions,  even  when  wages  are  not 
at  the  highest. 

So  far  as  the  English  Friendly  Societies  have  either  already 
completed,  or  are  in  course  of  completing,  the  transition  to  the  new 
reserve  system,  their  management  of  insurance  turns  substantially, 
according  to  the  above  remarks,  on  two  points.  The  premiums  are 
computed  from  certain  tables  of  sickness  and  mortality,  in  order 
to  cover  the  Society's  liabilities  according  to  the  requirements  of 
private  insurance,  and  from  time  to  time  valuations  are  instituted 
— they  are  now  made  compulsory  by  law  on  all  registered  societies 
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— for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  calculation  is  borne 
out  by  facts.  The  result  of  this  control  possibly  gives  an  impetus 
again  to  changes  and  improvements  as  regards  both  the  rate  of 
contributions  and  benefits,  or  in  the  general  management  of  the 
Society.  Calculation  and  control  are  thus  mutually  interlinked. 
We  will  examine  each  of  these  points  more  in  detail. 

1.  The  liabilities  of  the  Friendly  Society,  resulting  from  the 
laws  of  probability,  form,  as  we  have  seen,  the  basis  of  the  entire 
premium  system.  The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  every  Society  is  to 
adjust  the  premiums  and  entrance  fees  according  to  the  liabilities 
incurred.  In  doing  this,  a  cardinal  question  is  the  age  of  the 
member  at  admission.  This  is  the  decisive  point  for  a  system  of 
insurance  which  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  maintenance  of 
reserves,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  vohmtary  accession  of  members. 
We  have,  therefore,  identified  with  this  premium  system  the 
requirement  of  graduated  premiums,  which  is  its  necessary  out- 
come and  condition.* 

*  We  will  give  bat  one  example.  From  the  yoanger  Neieon's  work  alreadjr 
referred  to,  containing  the  experience  of  the  Foresters  from  1871  to  1875,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  duration  of  sickness  for  a  person  between  20  and  70  amounts  on 
an  average  to  884  days.  This  duration,  however,  differs  greatly  in  the  various 
deoenniums  of  these  50  years,  being  as  follows :  Between  20  and  80  years  of  age, 
59  days ;  between  30  and  40  years,  74  days ;  between  40  and  50  years,  109  days  ; 
between  50  and  60  years,  194  days ;  and  between  60  and  70  years,  448  days 
(**  Bates  of  Mortality  and  Sickness,*'  p.  59). 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  number  of  days  of  sickness  between  20 
and  60  does  not  amount  to  even  one-half  of  the  total,  mora  than  half  belonging 
to  the  period  between  60  and  70.  These  results  are  of  decisive  importance  in 
favour  of  separating  old  age  from  sick  insurance.  But  these  figures,  which  cor- 
respond with  the  experience  of  the  large  working-men's  insurance  societies  in 
England,  throw  a  light  also  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  sick  insurance  in  England. 
The  well-known  German  actuary.  Professor  Dr.  Karl  Heim,  has  published  in  a 
•mall,  but  thoroughly  scientific  work  {**  Amahl  und  Dauer  der  KrankheiUn  in 
gewUMchter  Bmblkerung.  Fftnfundxwamig  Jahre  Erfahrungen  der  Venieherungi' 
geaelUchaft  Qegennitigkeit  gu  JMpiig,**  2nd  edition,  Leipzig,  1884),  the  retnlta 
of  his  observations,  which  we  will  compare  with  those  of  the  Foresters.  Accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Heim,  the  yearly  average  dnratiim  of  s'cknoss,  taken  from  the  lives 
he  observed,  which  ranged  from  15  to  79,  amounted  to  6*99  days ;  in  other  words, 
each  of  the  persons  averaged  drew  sick  allowance  for  a  period  of  about  7  days 
a  y«ar.  Tlie  Foresters'  data  give  a  much  higher  figure,  being  a  corresponding 
average  of  more  than  17  days  for  each  of  the  fifty  years  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  70,  the  total  days  of  sickness  of  the  lives  observed  within  that  period 
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It  is  intelligible,  therefore,  that  the  reformers  of  Friendly 
Societies  should  insist,  above  all,  that  these  societies  should  con- 
duct their  insurances  on  the  basis  only  of  tables  graduated  according 
to  the  age  of  the  member  at  admission,  thus  seeking  to  establish 
what  is  the  primary  and  indispensable  condition  of  private  insur- 
ance. Ever  since  the  first  compilation  of  tables  of  sickness  and 
mortality,  the  necessity  of  introducing  graduated  premiums  has 
again  and  again  been  urged  upon  the  Friendly  Societies.  Sir  F. 
M.  Eden,  to  whose  excellent  work  on  the  poor  we  have  already 
referred,  insists  strongly  on  this  point  in  his  "  Observations  on 
Friendly  Societies,"  published  in  1801.  The  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1827,  whose  investigations  turned  almost 
entirely  on  the  matter  of  tables,  put  this  question  in  the  foreground 
of  their  report;  all  theorists,  and  all  men  of  practical  insight, 
whose  number  has  rapidly  increased,  especially  since  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Foresters,  have  advocated 
with  success  the  introduction  of  graduated  tables  of  premiums; 
and  yet  even  the  Report  of  the  Commission  in  1874  complains 
that  many  Friendly  Societies  still  adhered  to  the  false  system  of 
levying  the  same  amount  of  subscriptions  from  all  members  alike, 
and  states  that  very  few  of  these  Societies,  if  any,  which  charge 
uniform  premiums  are  solveut.* 

being  884.  This  higher  average,  however,  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  wholly 
different  and  much  larger  extent  of  the  sick  benefits  insured  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  in  England.  In  the  next  place,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
sick  insurance  includes  insurance  against  accidents.  And  further,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  definition  of  sickness,  as  adopted  in  all  the  statistical  in- 
vestigations and  practice  of  English  Friendly  Societies,  is  a  broader  one  than 
that  adopted  on  the  Continent,  inasmuch  as  these  societies  in  England  pay  allow- 
ances, though  on  a  smaller  scale,  during  chronic  illness,  including  therefore 
permanent  incapacity  for  work,  and  thus  insure,  to  some  extent,  against  disable- 
ment. And  lastly,  this  higher  average  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  English 
Friendly  Societies,  and  especially  the  branches  of  the  large  orders,  are  extremely 
liberal  in  their  selection  of  lives,  being  not  only  insurance  societies,  but  social 
institutions.  These  circumstances  suffice  to  explain  the  large  average  of  16  days 
sickness  a  year,  though  of  course  it  necessitates  higher  contributions.  No  doubt 
this  practice  of  the  English  Friendly  Societies,  which  differs  from  that  of  insur- 
ance companies,  entails  certain  difficulties,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  has  social  advantages  of  extreme  importance. 

•  The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commission  (p.  clxxix.  »g(?.)  gives  the  following 
as  the  main  causes  of  the  widespread  insolvency  of  Friendly  Societies : — 
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A  series  of  circumstances  have  combined  to  check  progress  in 
this  direction.     For  a  long  time  there  existed  an  inveterate  pre- 

1.  The  inadeqaaoy,  mainly  owing  to  competition,  of  the  rates  of  premium  for 
the  benefits  promised. 

2.  The  erroneoos  system,  still  adhered  to  by  many  societies,  of  charging 
uniform  premioms,  without  regard  to  the  age  of  the  member  joining. 

3.  The  want  of  any  general  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  data  of  insoranee. 

4.  The  neglect  to  consider  the  varioos  classes  of  risks. 

As  a  sample  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  contributions  at  that  time,  even  in  the 
lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  Commissioners  quote  from  the  Report  of 
their  directors  for  1872  the  following  information,  which  we  subjoin  in  a  tabular 
form,  showing  the  differences  between  the  Tarious  lodges : — 


Lodge. 


B 


D 


Yearlr 
Coairiho- 
tion. 


£llj.8<i 


Benefits  PromiMd. 


SicknSM  Money. 

10«.  a  week  during 
the  first  12  months ; 
5«.  a  week  during 
the  second  12 
months;  8«.aweek 
during  sickness 
after  continuous 
sickness  of  2  years. 


Borial  Money. 


£10  at  death  of 
member,  and  £5  at 
death  of  member's 
first  wife. 


17f .  id.   Same  as  Lodge   A,  !  except  that  after  2 
years*  sickness  the    allowance  is  8«.  6<i. 
instead  of    3«.  a  week. 


17#.  4<l.   lOt.  a  week   during  £10  at  the  death  of 
(andeome!    the  first  12  months ;  :  a  member;  £10  at 
membera     ^jjj  5,  ^  mefik  dur-     the  death  of  an  old 
ing  the  remainder  ;  member's  first  wife ; 


19*.  64.) 


of  the  sickness  after 
12  months. 


£1  Ij.Sd.  12t.  6d.  a  week  dur- 
ing  the  first  12 
months,  and  fit.  S</. 
during  the  remain- 
der of  the  sickness 


£5  at  the  death  of 
a  second  wife ;  and 
'  £5  at  the  death  of  a 
I  new  member's  wife. 


£12  at  the  death  of 
.  a  member,  and  £8 
at  the  death  of   a 
member's  wife. 


Namlier 

tf 
Members 

in 
Lodge. 


161 


228 


218 


483 


Balance 

on 

Yalnation. 


£2,120 


£2,725 


£2,627 


£3,085 


**  The  rates  of  one  society,*'  says  the  Beport,  **  are  frequently  copied  from  those 
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judice  against  graduated  premiums,  which  in  some  degree  was 
intelligible,  when  it  is  remembered  how  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  the  first  tables  of  sickness  and  mortality.*  To  the  un- 
wholesome competition  of  the  societies  we  have  already  several 
times  referred.  This  competition  was  here  also  a  serious  hindrance 
to  progress,  since  one  society  sought  to  underbid  the  other  in  its 
rates,  and  to  overbid  it  in  its  benefits.  Besides  this,  there  was 
the  difficulty  necessarily  entailed  on  the  book-keeping  and  general 
management  of  the  society  by  having  to  deal  with  graduated  tables 
of  premiums.  The  societies  in  earlier  days  had  seldom  men  at 
their  command  who  had  been  trained  to  this  difficult  task  of  ad- 
ministration ;  and  although  they  had  long  perceived  how  different 
in  kind  was  the  liability  incurred  towards  members  of  different 
ages,  still  they  preferred,  instead  of  introducing  graduated  tables 
of  premiums,  to  adopt  other  expedients,  such  as  levying,  for  ex- 
ample, higher  entrance  fees,  or  additional  payments  from  members 
who  join  at  an  advanced  age.f 

of  another  without  any  reference  to  the  amount  of  sickness  which  the  tables 
provide  for.  Society  A  use  a  certain  table  of  premiums ;  Society  B  says,  *  We 
will  try  a  little  lower  ' ;  or  if  the  new  society  is  established  in  a  different  place, 
*  We  will  charge  the  same  as  Society  A.'  Very  seldom  is  any  estimate  made 
of  the  probable  amount  of  sickness,  or  whether  the  premiums  proposed  to  be 
charged  will  provide  the  promised  benefits.  It  sometimes  happens  that  table<4 
based  upon  data  wholly  inapplicable  are  used.  For  instance,  the  tables  prepared 
by  Mr.  Finlaison  do  not  provide  for  benefit  during  chronic  sickness,  whereas 
the  rules  of  most  societies  allow  benefit  at  a  reduced  rate  during  such  sickness. 
It  is  clear  that  to  use  these  premiums  without  adopting  the  rule  limiting  the 
benefit  must  be  hazardous." 

•  "  Observations  on  Odd  Fellows,"  p.  14.  In  the  Second  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission, Part  II.,  Q.  19,762,  Mr.  C.  S.  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  Association 
of  Friendly  Societies  in  Manchester,  states  as  follows,  in  reply  to  a  question  as 
to  the  general  adoption  of  graduated  tables  of  premiums  : — 

"  My  individual  opinion  is  that  if  such  a  step  could  be  carried  out  by  legislative 
enactment  it  would  work  a  great  reform  in  the  management  of  Friendly  Societies. 
There  is  certainly  a  prejudice  prevailing  amongst  the  majority  of  branches  con- 
nected with  the  different  Friendly  Societies  against  the  graduated  scale ;  but 
that  prejudice  is  being  gradually  removed,  and  the  more  intelligent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Friendly  Societies  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  as  the  only 
sound  principle  upon  which  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  Friendly  So- 
cieties can  be  regulated." 

t  The  reason  why  many  of  the  Friendly  Societies  resolved  not  to  discontinue 
the  practice  of  charging  the  same  rate  for  all  members  was  that  it  made  the  book- 
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Recently,  however,  marked  progress  has  been  made.  The  large 
Orders  are  exercising  the  greatest  influence  in  the  adoption  of 
graduated  premiums,  and  most  of  them  make  their  adoption  the 
condition  of  opening  a  new  branch ;  a  demand  which  these  Orders 
have  only  been  able  during  the  last  few  decades  to  insist  upon, 
since  they  have  supplied  the  branches  with  the  necessary  material, 
by  means  of  their  statistical  investigations  and  the  compilation  of 
graduated  tables  of  contributions.  It  would  be  unfair,  however, 
to  assert  that  this  progress  is  conflned  to  the  large  Orders,  many 
isolated  societies  also  having  turned  to  good  account  the  means 
supplied  to  them  by  scientific  labours  in  this  field,  and  adopted 
trustworthy  tables  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legislature 
has  not  interfered  on  this  subject  as  successfully  as  it  might  have 
done.  The  Act  of  1875  contains  an  unintelligible  defectiveness 
on  this  point,  by  providing  merely  (section  11,  sub-section  6,)  that 
no  society,  assuring  to  any  member  a  certain  annuity,  shall  be 
entitled  to  registry,  unless  the  tables  of  contributions  for  such 
assurance  have  been  certified  by  the  actuary  to  the  National  Debt 
Office,  or  an  actuary  approved  by  the  Treasury.  This  section 
covers,  therefore,  the  case  of  old  age  insurance,  but  leaves  the  cases 
of  life  insurance  and  of  ordinary  sickness  wholly  unprovided  for. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  in  general  that  in  the  English  Friendly 
Societies  the  adoption  of  graduated  premiums  for  all  kinds  of  in- 
surance, and  therewith  the  realization  of  the  most  essential  con- 
dition of  the  general  introduction  of  the  reserve  system  is  in  course 
of  progress,  although  as  yet  not  generally  effected. 

But  if  the  age  of  the  member  when  joining  the  society  remains 
the  most  important  basis  for  tables  for  premiums,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  factor  that  determines  the  extent  of  the  liabilities 

keeping  so  moch  simpler.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Glasgow  Thistle  and  Rose 
Society,  which  a<]mits  members  of  from  20  to  40  jears  of  age,  all  payments  are 
brought  to  the  uniform  age  of  80,  made  equitable  to  the  younger  members  by 
the  rule  that  they  are  entitled  to  draw  an  allowance,  only  having  been  members 
of  the  society  during  a  certain  time,  and  concerning  the  elder  members  by  an 
additional  payment  (Second  Report,  Part  II.,  Q.  12,707  tqq-)-  Kven  in  the 
great  Hearts  of  Oak  Society,  which  in  1883  had  no  less  than  120,203  mem- 
bers, and  a  reserve  fund  of  £627,612,  the  rates  are  not  graduated  according  to 
age.  The  simplicity  of  the  book-keeping  is  expressly  assigned  as  the  reason  of 
this  by  the  WKXtXMXj  of  the  society  (Third  Report,  Q.  24,866). 
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incurred  by  the  society  on  his  admission.  Occupation  and  habits 
of  life  play  at  least  a  great  part  in  the  question,  and  influence  the 
member's  health  and  duration  of  life.  To  determine  this  influence 
is,  however,  a  difficcdt  matter.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  occupation  and  habits  of  life  always  act  and  react 
upon  each  other.  Mr.  W.  A.  Ghiy  says  very  justly  that  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  influence  of  occupation  on  health, 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  occupations  which,  so  far  as  danger  to  life 
is  concerned,  are  nearly  akin,  may  be  united  with  very  different 
habits  of  life,  different  dwellings,  and  other  external  circumstances 
of  the  working-man's  existence,  and,  therefore,  with  totally  dif- 
ferent probabilities  of  sickness ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  occu- 
pations which  in  regard  to  immediate  danger  are  widely  different, 
appear  through  these  accompanying  circumstances  to  approximate 
each  other  in  their  results,  as  respects  Friendly  Societies.*  Un- 
healthy occupations  may,  therefore,  through  rational  and  regular 
habits  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  working-man,  exhibit  relatively 
favourable  results ;  while  inversely,  working-men  who  are  addicted 
to  intemperance  or  vicious  habits,  or  are  subject  to  other  influences 
injurious  to  health,  represent  bad  risks  in  respect  of  sick  insur- 
ance, even  though  their  occupations  be  healthy.  In  England, 
where  people  have  long  been  forced  to  the  conviction  that  the 
modern  factory  sj^stem,  and  the  colossal  extension  of  mines  and 
iron-works,  have  created  entirely  new  conditions  of  health  and 
habits  of  life  for  a  large  part  of  the  nation,  the  influence  exercised 
by  different  occupations  in  manufacture  upon  the  health  and  lives 
of  the  working-men  has  often  been  made  the  subject  of  laborious 
investigation ;  but  a  general  comparison  and  examination  of  the 
results  on  behalf  of  Friendly  Societies  has  not  yet  been  made.f 

•  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  1843,  p.  197. 

t  *•  What  is  needed,"  says  the  Report  of  the  Commission  in  1874,  *'  is  an 
investigation  into  the  sickness  experienced  by  a  number  of  well-conducted  so- 
cieties, and  particularly  among  those  which  distinguish  the  occupation  of  their 
members,  and  that  from  these  statistics  there  should  be  deduced  tables  of  pre- 
miums and  auxiliary  valuation  tables." — Fourth  Report,  p.  clxxxi.  See  also  on 
this  point  a  number  of  pertinent  essays  in  the  •*  Transactions  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  "  and  in  the  **  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,"  and  also 
••  The  Influence  of  Occupation  upon  Health,  as  shown  by  the  Mortality  Ex- 
perience," by  Francis  G,  P.  Neison,  1872. 
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The  elder  Mr.  Nelson,  in  his  work  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, made  an  important  beginning  about  forty  years  ago,  but 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1874  was  correct  in  stating  that 
in  spite  of  that,  the  classes  of  risks,  based  on  the  influence  of  dif* 
ferent  occupations,  had  not  yet  found  any  proper  discrimination 
in  the  practice  of  Friendly  Societies.  Even  the  valuable  data, 
collected  by  the  Foresters  from  their  experiences  between  1871 
and  1875,  remained — as  we  know — unappreciated.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  the  efforts  made  in  England  were 
directed  to  another  side  of  the  question.  The  classification  of 
dangers  was  neglected,  but  the  dangers  themselves  were  diminished. 
The  great  preventive  influence  exercised  by  sanitary  legislation 
and  administration,  as  well  as  by  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  great 
change  in  the  health,  the  habits  of  life,  and  the  morals  of  the 
working  classes,  have  powerfully  supported  the  Friendly  Societies. 
Nor  is  the  influence  small  which  the  social  element  in  the  Friendly 
Societies  themselves  exercises  on  the  sober  and  regular  habits  of 
life  of  their  members.  Most  of  the  English  Friendly  Societies 
are  institutions  which  not  only  provide  for  the  insurance  of  the 
working  classes,  but  also  promote  their  moral  elevation,  their 
education  in  order  and  punctuality,  and  a  self-denying,  honourable, 
and  industrious  course  of  life. 

It  remains  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  practice  pursued  by 
the  Friendly  Societies  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  difference  of  risks  they  involve.  In  earlier  days 
their  rules  excluded  altogether  from  membership  many  occupa- 
tions against  which  there  existed  a  frequently  unfounded  preju- 
dice that  they  were  particularly  unhealthy ;  while  more  lately 
nearly  all  these  restrictions  have  been  abolished,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Friendly  Societies  of  the  present  day  pursue  any- 
thing but  an  exclusive  tendency,  being,  on  the  contrary,  easily 
accessible  to  all  kinds  of  dangerous  occupations.  Still,  no  uniform 
practice  prevails.*  In  general,  it  is  a  common  opinion  that  the 
different  risks  of  Friendly  Societies  counterbalance  each  other, 


*  The  order  of  the  Dmids  in  Sheffield  refoiioii  to  admit  to  their  ordinary 
branches  the  **  dry-grinder*,"  on  aocoantof  the  unhealthiness  of  their  trade,  bal 
has  formed  separate  branches  for  these  workmen  (Second  Beport,  Part  II.,  Q. 
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and  it  is  certainly  a  good  sign  for  the  healthy,  social  tendency  of 
the  present  societies,  that  it  is  preferred  to  disregard  this  point 
rather  than  allow  the  social  object  of  the  institutions  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  advantages  of  graduation,  according  to  different 
occupations,  are  admitted  in  theory,  but  in  practice  the  societies 
have  refused  to  deviate  from  their  habit  of  considering  their 
members  as  brethren  and  not  as  bare  risks.*  At  the  same  time, 
the  individualization  of  risks  assumes  a  marked  expression  when 
it  arises  from  local  causes,  or  is  connected  with  notorious  facts. 
Thus  the  workmen  in  the  various  iron  and  steel  manufactures  in 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  establish  Friendly  Societies  for  their 
fellow-operatives,  and  the  same  is  done  by  the  printers  and  type- 
founders, the  agricultural  labourers,  the  builders,  and  the  smaller 
middle  classes  in  the  towns,  as  being  naturally  thrown  together. 
A  separate  position  is  occupied  only  by  those  workmen  who  are 
engaged  in  some  notoriously  dangerous  employment,  such  as,  for 
example,  the  painters  in  white  lead,  and,  above  all,  the  miners. 
These  dangerous  employments  are  either  (in  rare  cases)  entirely 
excluded  from  Friendly  Societies  by  their  iniles,  or  made  subject 
to  the  payment  of  higher  premiums,  t  The  miners  have  of  late 
years,  as  we  have  already  observed,  established  a  large  accident- 
insurance  society,  and,  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  insurance, 
made  themselves  independent  of  other  Friendly  Societies. 

As  regards,  lastly,  the  influence  of  locality  on  the  life  and 
health  of  the  workmen,  and,  therefore,  on  the  insurance  system 
of  the  Friendly  Societies,  we  have  noticed  already  how  admirably 

17,357  «g7.)'  The  Staffordshire  Provident  Association,  on  the  contrary,  admits 
the  '*  dippers  " — an  employment  considered  very  unhealthy — on  the  same  terms 
as  its  other  members  {Ihhl.  Q.  18,964). 

•  That  this  means  making  the  more  healthy  members  pay  for  the  less  healthy 
ones,  the  lodges  of  the  great  Orders,  which  adjust  their  tables  according  to 
average  experiences,  are  perfectly  aware  (Second  Report,  Part  II.,  Q.  27,740. 
Compare  also  Questions  404,  25,868  ^g^.,  and  27,592  *qq). 

t  Where  a  particular  society  has  to  receive  a  regular  and  strong  admixture 
of  workmen  engaged  in  dangerous  employments,  it  is  forced  to  suffer  from  this 
circumstance.  Thus  the  last  general  valuation  of  the  Manchester  Unity  showed 
that  the  lodges  in  the  coal  districts  are  mostly  in  a  very  bad  financial  condition 
("Valuation  Balance-Sheets  of  the  Lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  as  on 
December  3l8t,  1880,"  by  Reuben  Watson,  Manchester,  1884,  p.  229.  Compare 
also  Second  Report,  Appendix,  part  ii.,  Questions  985  and  8,662). 
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the  large  Orders  Lave  turned  to  account  by  their  investigations 
their  experiences  in  rural,  town,  and  city  districts.  The  net 
result  of  these  investigations,  however,  is  determined  also  to 
some  extent  by  occupation  and  habits  of  life.  

2.  While  the  compilation  of  a  table  of  premiums  is  the  plan,  | 
according  to  which  the  society  is  constituted,  valuation  is  the 
inquiry  how  far  the  plan  corresponds  with  reality.*  Mathemati- 
cally, a  valuation  consists  in  this:  that  the  value  of  premiums 
receivable  is  set,  for  insurance  purposes,  against  the  value  of 
benefits  payable,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  this  comparison  whether 
the  society,  speaking  actuarially,  is  solvent  or  not ;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  not  only  its  current  but  also  its  future  liabilities  are 
covered  by  the  contributions  and  the  fund.  The  basis  of  such 
a  valuation  is  formed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  scale  of  pre- 
miums and  the  rules  that  govern  its  application,  and,  on  the 
other,  by  the  probability  of  death,  sickness,  and  the  other  facjbs^ 
corresponding  with  the  various  objects  of  insurance.^  If  all  these 
circumstances  were  fixed  quantities,  and  a  Friendly  Society 
alwa3rs  moved  in  the  same  track,  a  purely  mathematical  valuation 
would  amply  suffice  to  control  the  course  of  these  societies.  But 
the  fact  is  rightly  recognised  in  England  that  a  society,  which 
depends  on  the  voluntary  accession  of  its  members,  is  no  mechani- 
cal piece  of  clock-work,  which  merely  requires  regulating  from 
time  to  time,  but  a  living  organism,  subject  to  influences  of  the 
most  different  kind,  and  the  growth  and  development  of  which 
must  be  carefully  watched  and,  if  necessary,  guided  in  a  marked 
direction.  A  purely  mathematical  valuation  is  not  enough, — it 
must  be  conducted  in  a  broader  sense. 

We  will  endeavour  to  show  this  by  the  deviations  to  which 
the  EInglish  Friendly  Societies  have  been  exposed  in  consequence 
of  their  peculiar  organization. 

*  Tbe  )>eiii  aathoriij  on  tbe  sabj^ct  of  these  Talaaiions  is  the  book  poblished 
by  tbe  Institute  of  ActiiftrieH»  to  wbich  we  bave  already  refened.  Besides  tbia, 
tbere  is  tbe  yoanger  Mr.  NeiiM>u*s  **  Obsen-atiuns  on  tbe  Efficient  Valuation  of 
Friendly  Societies/'  alho  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Hardwick's  **  Manual  *'  also,  aa 
Well  as  tbe  Reports  of  tbe  Commission  of  1871,  and  tbe  annual  reports  of  tbe 
large  Orders,  particularly  tbe  Mancboster  Unity  and  tbe  Foresters,  abound  in 
inlormatioD  on  ibis  subject.    We  ean  only  notice  them,  howeTer,  in  oaUine. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  original  plan  of  a  Friendly 
Society  should  completely  correspond  with  the  actual  reality. 
The  labours  of  the  large  Orders  have,  it  is  true,  supplied  materials 
on  the  basis  of  which  approximately  correct  calculations  can  be 
made,  and  the  individualization  of  risks,  by  the  division  into  rural, 
town,  and  city  districts,  is  a  step  in  advance ;  but  we  have  seen 
that  comparatively  little  use  has  yet  been  made  of  the  statistics 
of  occupation,  an  element  which  strongly  influences  these  societies, 
from  their  non-exclusive  character  and  conduct.  When,  therefore, 
a  newly-founded  society  chooses  certain  tables  and  rules  as  a 
model,  the  adjustment  to  the  relations  under  which  it  works  is 
never  immediately  complete.  Every  Friendly  Society  represents 
in  a  certain  respect  a  peculiar  group  of  experiments,  which  can 
be  tested  only  by  frequent  proof,  and  must  be  utilized  by  repeated 
corrections  or  modifications  of  the  original  plan.  Add  to  this  the 
fluctuations  in  the  numerical  strength  of  these  societies.  K  the 
number  of  members  is  small,  it  depends  merely  on  chance  whether 
the  practical  result  is  better  or  worse  than  the  calculation,  based, 
as  it  always  is,  on  average  quantities,  which  in  small  societies 
of  30,  50,  or  100  members  cannot  possibly  be  realized.  Lastly, 
deviations  may  be  brought  about  by  the  retirement  of  members. 
In  this  respect,  it  is  right  to  take  into  account,  though  not  to 
over  estimate,  the  influence  exercised  in  cases  where,  as  happens 
in  England,  the  retiring  member  forfeits  more  or  less  his  previous 
payments  to  the  society.  Experience  has  shown  that,  putting 
aside  secessions  en  masse ^  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and 
which  may  arise  from  various  specific  causes,  retirements  from 
these  societies  take  place,  as  a  rule,  among  the  younger  members, 
and  being,  therefore,  of  comparatively  small  pecuniary  advantage 
to  the  society,  must  be  included  in  the  calculation  with  great 
caution.  It  is  not  until  a  society  has  been  existing  for  some  time, 
that  it  is  possible  to  leani  from  experience  with  any  certainty, 
whether  and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  this  element  of  profit  is 
constantly  recurrent. 

Again,  the  conditions  which  might  have  been  judiciously  taken 
in  accoimt  in  starting  the  society,  may  undergo  an  alteration,  and 
that  to  its  advantage  as  well  as  its  disadvantage.  In  the  first 
place,  local  influence  steps  in.     Villages  have  grown  iStei^owns ; 
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the  older  manufacturing  towns  have  h'\d  entirely  new  quarters 
added  to  them ;  what  was  a  rural  district  a  generation  ago,  is  to- 
day, perhaps,  the  centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and,  as 
such,  exposed  to  injurious  influences;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
standard  of  health  has  been  raised  in  many  places  by  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  GK)vemment  or  the  local  authorities.  Still 
more  important  are  the  possible  changes  in  the  qitality  of  the 
members  of  a  society,  which  may  deeply  disturb  the  insurance 
calculations  for  life  as  well  as  for  sickness.  As  regards  the  latter, 
we  have  seen  that  the  English  Friendly  Societies  extend  their 
insurances  to  relative  incapacity  for  work,  the  effect  of  which 
depends  very  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  employment.  In  this 
respect  a  society  may  be  subjected  to  the  greatest  changes.  Then, 
again,  there  is  the  influence  caused  by  habits  of  life,  which  may 
deteriorate  and  become  injurious  to  health,  or  may  improve,  as,  in 
fact,  they  have  most  remarkably  improved  in  England, — a  result 
brought  about  by  the  diminution  of  intemperance,  better  dwellings, 
and  increased  facilities  for  cleanliness.  Again,  there  are  the  in- 
fluences exercised  on  the  business  of  the  Friendly  Societies  by 
the  condition  of  manufacturing  industry.  Low  wages  and  a 
depressed  state  of  trade,  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  work-hours, 
multiply  the  claims  on  sick  benefits.  When  the  workman  is  out 
of  employ,  a  slight  ailment  or  indisposition,  which  in  better  days 
he  would  have  shaken  off,  is  enough  to  put  him  on  the  sick-list ; 
and  the  same  thing  happens  if  he  is  stinted  in  his  usual  food  and 
worried  by  the  want  of  work. 

Lastly,  the  administration  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  the  carry- \ 
ing  out  of  the  rules  as  to  the  admission  of  members  and  the  certi- 
fication of  sickness  and  disablement,  the  control  to  be  exercised 
over  members  on  the  sick-liHt,  the  expenses  of  management,  and 
the  investment  of  funds, — all  these  are  questions  which  exercise 
on  the  financial  condition  of  the  society  a  material  influence,  and 
one  which  is  none  the  less  profoimd  because  at  first  it  is  usually 
almost  unperceivod.  Lax  management  easily  becomes  the  slippery 
road  from  securitv  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Ilanlwick  is,  therefore,  correct  in  saying  that  it  is  clear 
that  notwithstanding  all  observed  and  scientifically  compiled  ex- 
periences, it  is  impossible  to  obtain  absolute  exactness.     Disturb- 
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ances  in  the  calculation  will  always  occur  in  particular  rriendly 
Societies,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  periodical  revision  and 
eventually  correction,  to  prevent  these  disturbances  from  gradually 
\     multiplying  errors  of  calculation. 

The  investigation  required  by  a  valuation  of  this  kind  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  comprehensive  one.  Starting  with  an  observation  of 
the  experience  of  the  society  during  the  last  few  years,  it  exam- 
ines the  management,  takes  into  consideration  the  occupations  of 
the  members  and  their  habits  of  life,  the  influence  of  local  rela- 
tions and  the  state  of  industry,  then  calculates  each  branch  of 
insurance  separately,  and  finally  arrives  at  a  result,  which  depends 
not  only  on  a  mathematical  valuation,  but  on  an  analysis  of  all 
the  elements  that  affect  the  stability  and  growth  of  the  society, 
on  an  anatomy  of  all  its  vital  organs.  The  younger  Mr.  Neison, 
in  his  recent  work,  nas  expressed  this  thought  very  accurately. 
"  A  valuation  properly  conducted,"  he  says,  "  presents  the  means 
of  correcting  any  misconceptions  of  the  risks  formed  at  the  start- 
ing of  the  society,  and  this  is  its  most  important  feature.  The 
purport  of  valuation  is  to  maintain,  as  it  were,  the  touch  between 
the  risks  as  they  are  and  as  they  are  assumed  to  be  in  the  bases 
of  the  contracts,  and  periodically  to  adjust  such  differences  as 
may  arise.  Due  effect  is  thereby  given  to  all  local  circumstances 
and  features,  which  may  be  8})ecial  to  a  particular  society  ;  and 
the  skill  of  the  actuary  consists  not  in  the  performance  of  so 
many  multiplications  of  the  number  of  members  by  the  values  of 
specific  benefits,  for  any  one  with  a  slight  mathematical  know- 
ledge can  effect  this,  but  in  drawing  proper  deductions  from  the 
varying  circumstances  of  each  societ}'-  as  exhibited  in  its  records, 
and  in  knowing  how  much  force  may  safel}'  bo  attributed  to  each 
particular  variation  in  its  working.  This  constitutes  the  main- 
spring of  an  eflftcient  valuation."  * 

It  may  be  asked,  what  practical  effect  can  be  produced  by  such  a 
valuation  ?  First  of  all,  a  financial  one.  The  case  in  which  liabil- 
ities and  assets  show  an  exact  balance  does  not  require  any  special 
treat  met,  and,  moreover,  very  rarely  occurs,  there  being  usually 
either  a  deficit  or  a  surplus.     The  first  of  these  cases,  a  deficit, 

•  '•  Observations  ou  the  Efficient  Valuation  of  Friendly  Societies,"  p.  22. 
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means  not,  indeed,  momentary  inability  to  pay,  but  at  least  such 
a  state  of  finances  as  will  result  sooner  or  later,  if  no  change  is 
made  in  the  constitution  or  management  of  the  society,  in  its 
ceasing  to  be  able  to  meet  its  engagements  to  its  members. 
When,  therefore,  a  deficit  is  found  to  exist,  the  society  has  still 
a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  of  grace,  within  which  it  may  restore 
the  necessary  equilibrium.  And  this  is  what  many  of  the  societies 
have  actually  done.  Valuation,  with  its  inexorable  logic  of  facts, 
has  given  the  impetus  to  most  of  the  reforms,  and  preserved  to 
many  societies  a  life  already  seriously  endangered.  In  this  respect^ 
the  institution  as  a  whole  has  shown  remarkable  elasticity  and 
vigour.  If  the  evil  was  admitted,  efforts  were  made  to  increase 
the  contributions  or  to  reduce  the  benefits,  to  keep  a  tighter  hand 
on  the  management  or  to  alter  the  investment  of  funds.  Sacrifices 
in  any  case  had  to  be  made,  and  many  societies  made  them  with 
courage  and  self-denial. 

It  is  easier,  of  course,  to  decide  what  to  do  in  the  much  rarer 
cases  of  a  surplus,  and  the  Friendly  Societies  have  devised  various 
means  of  applying  it  to  the  advantage  of  their  members,  while 
refusing,  under  any  circumstances,  to  increase  the  benefits  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  danger  of  imposition  might  arise.  * 

Valuation  is,  lastly,  of  decisive  importance  as  regards  adminis- 
trative reform.     We  have  yet  to  learn  what  are  the  strong  and 

*  Another  danger,  to  which  we  hare  already  referred,  conRists  in  soeieties,  in 
the  erent  of  a  larplns,  allowing  themselves  to  be  tempted  into  distribatiug  the 
capital  among  the  members,  and  then  disMjWing  (see  **  Second  Report."  Appen- 
dix, part  it.,  questions  1,896  and  19,802).  On  this  point  some  detailed  eridence 
as  giren  to  the  Commissioners  in  1874  by  Mr.  H.  Tompkins,  the  Chief  CUrk 
in  the  Friendly  Societies*  liegistration  Office,  as  follows : — 

**Q.  1,896.  Canyon  give  the  Commission  any  examples  of  societies  having 
teen  dissolved  from  the  great  temptation  that  there  was  to  share  the  funds  ? — 
Yes ;  I  have  looked  through  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  Registrar's  Report  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  I  have  made  a  list  of  about  twenty  or  Uiirty  in 
wbieh  the  Societies  have  been  broken  up,  and  they  have  shared  among  the 
members  amounts  Tarring  fr«>m  £893  per  member  to  £6,  £7,  £8,  £9,  and  £10, 
within  tie  last  two  or  three  years. 

**  Q.  1,H97.  Have  there  been  many  canes  of  that  kind?— I  think  a  consider- 
able unmU^r  of  those  cases  arise. 

**  Q.  1.H98.  Taking  the  whole  namb<'r  of  dissolutions  that  you  have  known, 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  number  ha\e  bei-n  dissolved,  do  yon  think,  for 
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what  the  weak  sides  of  the  management  of  English  Friendly 
Societies.  It  is  the  merit  of  valuations  that  they  have  thrown 
much  useful  light  on  this  subject. 

The  valuation  of  Friendly  Societies  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  occupy  at  the  present  day  the  fore-front  of  discussion ;  it 
has  for  a  long  while,  as  we  have  already  observed,  been  advocated 
by  those  who  desired  to  see  the  transition  to  a  regulated  and 
safe  reserve  system  accelerated,  and  that,  indeed,  not  as  an  isola- 
ted scrutiny,  but  as  a  regularly  recurrent  investigation  and  over* 
hauling  of  the  society's  position.  The  diffusion  of  correct  infor- 
mation respecting  the  actuarial  side  of  the  question  is  bringing 
about  this  end,  and  the  publication  of  scientific  as  well  as  of 
popular  treatises  work  together  in  this  direction.* 

Legislation  also,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  more  fully,  has  int'er- 

that  reason  ? — I  should  say  that  from  haying  too  large  an  amonnt  of  funds, 
perhaps  one  in  eight  or  ten. 

**Q.  1,901.  How  would  the  danger  arise? — When  a  society  has  existed  for 
many  years,  and  has  amassed  a  large  fund,  difficulties  are  thrown  in  the  way 
of  admission  of  new  members;  as  the  members  die  ofiF,  the  number  gets  smaller, 
and  the  close  spirit  of  the  society  is  increased,  until  at  last  the  numbers  become 
very  few,  and  they  break  up  the  society  and  divide  the  fund.** 

•  Among  the  treatises  which  deserve  notice  from  their  generally  clear  com- 
position and  their  extensive  operation,  are  the  prize  essays  repeatedly  pub- 
lished on  subjects  concerning  Friendly  Societies.  In  1877  the  late  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essays  on  valuation  and  provision  for  old 
age.  The  competition  was  open  only  to  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  the 
result  was  a  number  of  papers  written  by  members  of  the  most  different  so- 
cieties. With  regard  to  the  essays  on  valuation,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Mr.  William  Crowter,  a  member  of  the  South  of  England  Mutual  Benefit  Society; 
the  second  by  Mr.  William  Hancox,  a  brother  of  the  Manchester  Unity ;  and 
the  third  by  Mr.  W.  R.  D.  Gilbert,  a  member  of  the  Western  Provident  Associa- 
tion. (See  "  The  Forster  Prize  Essays  on  Friendly  Societies,"  Manchester, 
1879.) 

Recently  the  Conservative  Member  of  Parliament  for  Leeds,  Mr.  W.  L.  Jack- 
son, a  member  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  has  similarly  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  contributions  to  district  burial  societies,  as  well  as  on  the 
defects  from  which  Friendly  Societies  are  still  suffering,  and  the  means  of  their 
remedy.  The  best  essay  on  the  latter  subject  was  written  by  Mr.  Charles 
Cowell,  a  member  of  the  Mutual  Provident  Alliance;  the  second  best  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Eaton,  of  the  Foresters,  and  the  third  best  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Essington,  a 
member  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  (See  "  The  Jackson  Prize  Essays  on  Friendly 
Societies,"  Leeds,  1885.) 
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vened  in  this  matter  with  success,  if  not  as  yet  sufficiently.  The 
Act  of  1846  (9  and  10  Vict.  ch.  27)  already  contained  provision  for 
the  valuation  of  registered  Friendly  Societies ;  but  this  provision 
was  wholly  misunderstood  by  the  then  Registrar,  who,  instead  of 
demanding  an  actuarial  valuation,  contented  himself  with  a  kind 
of  balance-sheet.  The  Act  of  1876  for  the  first  time  made  quin- 
quennial valuations  compulsory  on  all  registered  Friendly  Socie- 
ties. The  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  have  incessantly 
endeavoured  to  give  the  utmost  possible  expression  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  legislature.*  It  is  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows, above  all,  which,  even  before  the  Act  of  1875,  effected 
with  energy  and  not  without  financial  sacrifices  periodical  valua- 
tions in  their  lodges,  being  also  on  this  point  in  the  van  of  actuarial 
reform,  t 

*  The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  for  1S80  contains  a 
**  Memorandom  on  Valuations/*  by  Mr.  Sutton,  from  which  we  quote  here  a 
f^w  sentences,  since  a  not  unimportant  efifect  has  been  ascribed  with  justice  to 
the  dear  exposition  in  this  memorandum :  **  The  valuation  of  a  Friendly 
Society/*  says  Mr.  Sutton,  '*  is  the  taking  stock  of  its  engagements,  and  of  the 
means  it  has  for  meeting  them.  Without  it  a  society  cannot  tell  whether  it 
can  afford  to  go  on  paying  the  benefits  it  has  promised,  or  whether  it  is  on 
the  way  sooner  or  later  to  break  up,  and  leave  its  members  helpless.  .  .  . 
It  is  too  often  supposed  that  a  society  which  has  funds  in  hand  is  solvent.  If 
the  funds  at  the  end  of  one  year  are  larger  than  they  were  the  year  before,  it  is 
too  often  supposed  that  the  society  must  be  prosperous.  But  it  is  not  so.  A 
trader  is  not  necessarily  able  to  pay  all  he  owes  because  he  has  a  few  pounds  in 
his  till.  The  question  is  whether  his  stock  in  trade,  his  good  debts,  and  other 
property,  cover  all  he  may  have  to  pay.  He  may  have  twice  as  much  cash 
in  hand  this  year  as  last,  and  yet  have  become  insolvent  in  the  meantime,  by 
loss  of  stock,  by  increase  of  debts  and  liabihties.  Just  so  the  solvency  of  a 
Friendly  Society  depends  not  upon  the  money  it  has  in  hand,  but  upon  whether 
its  existing  funds,  together  with  the  future  ooutributious  for  benefits  which 
the  members  are  bound  to  pay,  are  enough  to  balance  the  benefits  which  those 
members  have  a  right  to  reoeiTe  under  the  rules,  together  with  any  other  ex- 
penses and  liabilitiea.  The  main  object  of  a  valuation  is  the  proper  answering 
of  this  question,  and  what  can  be  more  important  to  the  members  of  Friendly 
Societies  than  that  it  should  be  properly  answered  t  "  (Appendix  B.,  pp.  66,  67.) 

One  sees  how  these  principles,  which  at  leaHt  to  well-regulated  insuranct 
institutions  have  long  been  familiar,  are  inoculated  on  all  sides  into  the  English 
working  man  for  his  societies,  and  thus  these  self-goTsraing  bodies  are  being 
pat  into  a  position  to  reform  themselves  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  general  under- 
standing of  these  principles,  and  further  to  cooduel  their  management  for  the 
future  upon  the  new  system. 

t  See  Appendix  A.  T 
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There  are  prejudices  and  difficulties  of  every  kind  to  overcome ; 
in  numberless  ways  the  Friendly  Societies  clung,  and  still  cling,  to 
their  original  system  of  levies,  and  even  to  this  day  views  are 
widely  entertained  which  lead  to  false  estimates  of  solvency.  If, 
for  example,  a  society  has  a  tolerably  large  fund,  and  can  show  so 
and  so  much  capital  per  head  of  its  members,  or  if  thereserve  fund 
exceeds  the  aggregate  yearly  income,  or  if  the  receipts  alone  are 
constantly  in  excess  of  the  expenditure,  or  if  the  Society  can  point 
to  a  long  career  and  a  continual  accession  of  recruits,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  convincing  it  that  all  these  signs  are  delusive, 
and  that  a  valuation  will  perhaps  show  that  measures  must  im- 
mediately be  taken  in  accordance  with  its  results  to  prevent  these 
favourable  signs  from  turning  into  unfavourable  ones.  Add  to  this 
that  a  feeling  of  distrust  once  prevailed  against  actuaries  which 
was  not  altogether  unjustified.  The  valuations  often  differed 
widely  from  each  other,  and  the  multitude  of  conditions  to  be 
taken  into  account  led  frequently  to  their  differing  in  one  and  the 
same  case.*  If  anything  were  calculated  to  promote  valuation, 
it  would  be  uniformity  of  method,  which  is  wanting  to  this  day. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  cost  of  valuation,  an  important  item  in  the 
question. 

To  state  the  case  briefly,  we  may  say  that  valuation  is  now  kept 
in  view  by  all  Friendly  Societies  as  a  necessary  means  of  reform- 
ing the  basis  of  insurance,  but  that  its  application  is  still  delayed 
by  a  variety  of  causes  which  are  gradually  disappearing,  but  must 
certainly  present  an  obstacle  for  years  to  come  to  progress  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  sj'stem  of  premiums. 

"  The  spirit  of  investigation  now  aroused,"  says  Mr.  Hardwick 
very  truly  in  the  preface  to  his  book  to  which  we  have  frequently 
referred,  "  will  continue  to  grapple  with  the  question,  till  these 
valuable  institutions  shall  become  purged  of  all  financial  error,  and 

•  A  witness  examined  by  the  Commission  gives  an  instance  of  a  Friendly 
Society  in  South  Buckinghamshire,  of  which  it  was  stated  that  in  October, 
1802,  a  surplus  was  certified  of  £2,848 ;  that  four  years  afterwards  Mr. 
NeiBon  declared  a  deficit  of  £1,417  ;  and  that  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Finlai- 
son  declared  a  surplus  of  £3,946.  The  rate  of  interest  at  which  the  funds  are 
invested  and  the  ratio  of  secessions  mainly  account  for  these  variations.  (Third 
Rtport,  Q.  24,506.) 
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their  capabilities  for  the  common  good  consequently  more  com- 
pletely and  efifectoally  developed." 

C.  Mancigement. 

We  have  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  remarks  the  principles 
of  insurance  which  have  governed  the  development  of  the  Friendly 
Societies.  Their  actuarial  system  forms,  so  to  speak,  the  exact 
mathematical  side  of  the  iiistitution.  It  remains  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  management  of  these  societies  in  order  to  see  whether  it 
indicates  an  advance  corresponding  with  that  achieved  by  actuarial 
labours.  I  may  term  this  the  psychological,  practical  side  of  the 
question. 

Every  actuarial  calculation  of  the  probable  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  a  society,  however  safe  may  be  its  basis,  forms 
only  a  theoretical  condition  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
insurance.  It  is  the  societies  themselves,  composed  of  living 
men^  engaged  in  the  practical  management  of  insurance,  who  in 
the  first  instance  determine  its  success  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  solve  the  numerous  and  difficult  questions  of  administration. 

While  the  strictly  technical  part  of  insurance  depends  on  the 
collection  and  compilation  of  trustworthy  data,  and  is  therefore  an 
intellectual  labour,  the  application  of  theory  to  practice  is  a  mat- 
ter of  will,  of  experience,  and  of  character.  As  such  it  is  com- 
paratively difficult  to  describe.  To  do  so  involves  a  description 
of  character  which  must  always  be  imperfect.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
best  discharge  our  task  by  noticing  first  the  leading  features  of 
administration  shared  by  Friendly  Societies  in  general,  and  then 
explaining  a  series  of  particular  questions  of  management  which 
give  us  in  various  respects  an  insight  into  details. 

The  English  Friendly  Societies  are  institutions  of  active  and 
conscientious  self-help,  which  have  originated  '*  from  a  deep  sense 
of  the  dignity  inherent  in  self-sustaining  efifort,  and  the  true  and 
lasting  independence  founded  thereon."  *  These  words  of  a  com- 
petent judge  of  these  societies  form  a  correct  starting-point  for 
considering  their  management. 


•  t< 


Friendljr  or  Benefit  8oeieti«i/*  hj  Charles  lUrdwiek  ("  TnmtMtiont  of 
the  NaiioDAl  AieocUiioDt  for  the  Prumoiion  of  8o«ial  Science  for  1858/*  p.  G36). 
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These  institutions  daring  the  last  few  decades,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  scientific  research,  public  criticism,  legislation,  and 
State  supervision,  have  experienced  a  transformation  which  has 
raised  them  into  organized  associations  of  self-help.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  only  their  own  strength  that  has  moved  them.  This 
strength  rests  in  the  English  working  classes.  They  have  im- 
pressed their  stamp  on  the  entire  system,  and  the  management 
of  these  societies  has  revealed  both  their  strong  qualities  and 
their  weaknesses.  This  class  is  one  that  is  not  easily  moved. 
'^  The  British  working  man  will  not  be  dictated  to ;  he  must  be 
convinced,  in  some  form  or  other,  or  he  will  not  move.  There  are 
many  men  amongst  them  of  advanced  intelligence,  both  competent 
and  wishful  to  effect  to  the  full  all  necessary  reforms ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  to  wait  with  patience  while  they 
teach,  step  by  step,  their  more  himibly  educated  brethren,  and 
obtain  their  votes  for  each  successive  innovation  upon  the  *  an- 
cient constitution,*  before  ever  they  can  effect  any  substantial 
progress.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  as  strong  an  element  of  con- 
servatism in  the  working-man's  club-room  as  in  the  House  of 
Lords  itself."  • 

This  spirit  of  independent  self-help  has  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  how  slow 
in  these  Friendly  Societies  has  been  the  progress  of  reform,  and 
we  must  repeat  that  up  to  the  present  day  it  exhibits  defects. 
Where  the  right  men  are  wanting,  there  the  management  of  the 
societies  is  bad ;  in  addition  to  which  there  is  frequently  a  fatal 
optimism  which,  because  things  have  gone  on  for  some  years  or 
some  tens  of  years,  opposes  itself  as  an  obstacle  to  all  energetic 
action.  At  the  lowest  stage,  as  regards  efficient  self-activity, 
stand  the  societies  which  are  managed  by  agents,  especially  the 
burial  societies,  which  have  no  social  character  at  all.  Again, 
where  the  society  consists  mainly  of  the  less  experienced  and 
badly  paid  workmen,  it  suffers  so  seriously  from  the  ignorance, 
helplessness,  and  apathy  of  its  members,  as  to  require  the  active 
assistance  of  the  upper  classes,  of  the  clerg}',  landlords,  and  manu- 
facturers to  keep  its  footing.  This  remark  applies  particularly 
to  a  portion  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

•  Ihid.,  p.  638. 
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No  one,  however,  can  now  deny  that,  taken  altogether,  the 
English  working-men,  and  especially  the  more  highly  educated 
manufacturing'  artisans,  display  those  qualities  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  management  of  insurance  societies,  that  the  members 
of  these  societies  themselves  take  part  in  their  management  with 
far  keener  interest  than  they  did  formerly,  that  they  are  able  to 
apply  practically  the  knowledge  which  the  literature  of  insurance 
has  placed  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  experience  and  skill  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  the  societies  have  steadily  in- 
creased.* Any  one  who  studies  this  question  in  England  will  be 
amazed  at  the  silent  and  uninterrupted  labours  of  those  workmen, 
who  devote  every  leisure  hour  which  is  left  to  them  after  the 

*  The  inqnirj  bj  the  Commission  in  1874  contains  alreadj  a  namber  of  testi- 
monies which  agree  in  stating  that  the  capacity  and  willingness  of  members  of 
the  Friendlj  Sodeties  to  condaot  a  properly  constitaied  administration,  have 
materiallj  increased.  Mr.  John  Wood,  Secretary  of  the  Equalised  Manchester 
and  Salford  District  of  the  Order  of  Draids«  gives  the  following  evidence :  ^ 

**  Q.  17,198.  Have  jou  observed  anj  marked  improvement  in  the  management 
of  the  societies  arising  from  growing  intelligence  and  an  increased  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  members,  or  otherwise  ? — Tes,  there  is  not  the  least  donbt  abont 
that.  If  we  look  twenty  jears  back,  and  look  at  the  present  time,  we  shall  see 
that  the  improvement  is  very  great. 

**Q.  17,199.  In  what  respects  ?— In  financial  arrangements  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture. 

**Q.  17,200.  Does  that  arise  ont  of  the  members  taking  a  greater  individual 
interest  in  their  own  concerns,  in  looking  into  the  balance  sheets,  and  in  scru* 
tinizing  the  acts  of  the  managing  bodj  ?— Yes,  with  their  advice  and  assistance; 
it  is  owing  to  that.** 

Mr.  Atherton  also,  one  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Liver  Society,  of  Liver- 
pool, states  as  follows  : — 

**  Q.  1,451.  **I  majr  mention,  which  no  doubt  gentlemen  present  know,  that 
the  members,  as  a  general  rule,  in  all  Friendlj  Societies  are  much  better  in- 
formed and  much  more  intelligent  now ;  thej  demand  mors,  and  investigate 
much  more  than  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  At  the  present  time  mem- 
bers at  a  general  meeting  are  very  apt  to  get  np  and  talk,  and  make  a  proposi- 
tion, and  ask  very  important  questions  indeed ;  they  put  very  pertinent  questions 
to  the  managers  in  their  own  way.  Another  thing  is  that  they  are  donanding 
the  immediate  removal  of  all  the  offices  from  public  houses.  Many  of  the 
branch  societies  have  been  forced  by  the  general  will  of  its  members  to  buy  free- 
hold property  and  erect  offices  outside  of  public  houses ;  and  this  has  been 
done  simply  by  moral  influence  and  increase  of  intelligence  in  the  present 
members  of  Friendly  Societies.  I  am  certainly  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  a 
work  of  time ;  it  is  slow,  bnt  I  think  the  time  is  ooming  aboat  when  the  mem- 
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now  shortened  work-day,  to  enlarging  eagerly  and  asaidacmsly 
their  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  insurance,  and  manage  to  the 
best  of  their  power  the  societies  to  which  they  belong.  It  is  in 
the  branches  of  the  large  Orders,  bat  also  in  many  other  societies 
which  embrace  the  higher  grades  of  the  working  classes  and  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  also  the  lower  middle  classes,  in  the 
towns,  that  the  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  organization 
and  management.  In  this  way  self-activity,  if  often  slow  in  ripen* 
ing,  has  nevertheless  borne  safe  fruit. 

This  fundamental  character  of  English  Friendly  Societies  as 
working-men's  associations  is  not  changed  in  any  way  by  the  fact 
that,  as  we  have  already  more  than  once  observed,  they  have  been 
tempered  with  the  different  elements  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  This  co-operation,  which  has  taken  place  at  all  times,  is 
a  great  advantage  to  these  societies.  It  takes  place  in  the  most 
different  forms. 

As  for  the  patronised  societies  in  rural  districts,  the  members 
of  the  upper  classes  have  at  all  times  been  their  founders  and 
directors.  Among  the  clergy  in  particular  many  have  been  in- 
spired by  that  high  conception  of  duty  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Best  in  a  paper  read  in  May, 
1871,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Association:  "I  re- 
member how  onco  a  fellow-clergyman  said,  in  reply  to  a  question 
of  mine  as  to  the  friendly  society  existing  in  his  parish,  that  he 
only  served  the  table  of  the  Lord.  I  need  hardly  say  how  to- 
tally I  differ  from  this  view,  and  how  earnestly  I  feel  that  the 
clerg}'  who  are  true  to  their  calling  are  bound  to  show  that  the 
promotion  of  the  temporal  welfare  and  social  improvement  of  the 
people  is  just  as  much  their  duty  as  are  the  higher  and  more  un- 
doubted objects  for  which  they  have  been  ordained/'  As  regards 
the  Friendly  Societies  in  the  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
benefited  in  particular  by  the  element  of  the  small  independent 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers,  shop-assistants,  and  others,  who  ren- 


bers  of  Friendly  Societies  will  make  a  greater  stride  than  they  have  done  in  the 
last  ten  years.'* 

No  one  will  be  able  to  deny  that  this  evidence,  given  before  the  Commission 
in  February,  1871,  has  since  been  abundantly  confirmed. 
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der  good  service  by  undertaking  the  book-keeping  and  accounts. 
Lastly,  if  we  glance  at  the  directories  of  the  large  working-men's 
Orders, — above  all,  that  of  the  Manchester  Unity, — we  find  a  goodly 
number  of  Members  of  Parliament, — indeed  most  of  the  leading 
statesmen  in  England  belong  to  one  or  more  branches  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  Foresters,  and  other  Orders,  as  well  as  representa-  ^ 
tives  of  science,  merchants,  shipowners,  and  manufacturers.  These 
members  have,  it  is  true,  no  immediate  influence  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  various  branches  or  Orders,  but  they  take  the  opportu- 
nity, at  their  meetings  and  festivities,  of  testifying  their  member- 
ship of  the  Order,  and  of  keeping  touch  with  the  "  brethren  "  by 
acting  as  presidents,  by  making  speeches  on  special  occasions, 
and  by  cultivating  social  intercourse  with  their  fellow-members. 
This  class  of  members  strengthens  materially  the  social  position 
of  the  working-men's  Orders.  They  are  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  social  life  of  these  Orders  and  public  life  in  England, 
the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  all  practical  efforts  disembogue 
into  it. 

Putting  aside  the  burial  societies,  most  of  the  Friendly  Socie- 
ties are  anything  but  mere  insurance  institutions,  admission  to 
which  is  determined  by  purely  actuarial  considerations ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  very  method  and  manner  of  admission  that 
stamps  the  social  character  of  these  societies,  and  at  the  same 
time  determines  the  spirit  in  which  their  management  is  con- 
ducted. The  best  among  them  are  not  only  social  self-governing 
bodies,  but  also  real  brotherhoods,  in  which  just  as  much  is  asked 
about  character  and  habits  of  life  as  about  age  and  health.  This 
double  character  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  large  Orders ; 
thus  in  the  Foresters  no  one  can  l>e  admitted  (whether  as  an 
honorary  or  financial  member)  "  who  bears  a  bad  character,  who 
leads  a  dissolute  life,  frequents  bad  company,  is  guilty  of  habitual 
intoxication,  or  is  of  a  quarrelsome  behaviour."*  Among  the 
Orders  the  admission  of  a  "  brother  "  is  always  made  a  matter  of 
some  importance  or  ceremony,  even  if  the  pomp  of  freemasonry  has 


*  Article  G3  of  the  General  Lawn  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  Friendlj 
Hocielicfl,  as  amended  in  1884.  Leeds.  Published  and  sold  bj  the  EzeeuttTe 
Council. 
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entirely  disappeared.  Many  societies  insist,  as  a  farther  gaarantee 
of  fitness  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  that  he  should  have  earned 
for  a  certain  time  a  minimum  amount  of  weekly  wages,  and  re- 
quire this  proof  of  his  independence  and  capacity  to  work  before 
admitting  him.  When  the  exclusiveness  of  the  societies  goes  no 
further  than  these  tests,  it  is,  in  the  case  of  institutions  depen- 
dent for  their  existence  on  the  self-help  of  their  constituent  forces, 
perfectly  justifiable.  Still,  the  fact  undoubtedly  comes  out  that 
many  societies  in  a  financially  sound  position,  form  narrow-minded 
and  exclusive  coterxesj  which  very  imperfectly  fulfil  their  social 
mission. 

Outwardly,  the  management  of  Friendly  Societies  exhibits  great 
similarity  of  form.  The  conduct  of  business  is  usually  vested  by 
the  rules  in  a  Committee  of  Management,  called  sometimes  a 
Board  of  Management  or  Board  of  Directors,  with  a  President 
and  a  vice-President  at  the  head.  Every  society  must  have  its 
trustees,  as  organs  for  its  legal  competence  to  act  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  auditors  and  arbitrators  are  usually  appointed,  and  many 
societies  have  also  their  Patron  and  several  vice-Patrons.  The 
functionary,  however,  which  no  society  can  dispense  with,  and 
who,  in  most  of  them,  is  the  soul  of  the  whole  concern,  is  the 
Secretary.  He  is  the  real  manager  of  its  business,  a  salaried 
officer  in  the  larger  societies,  and  iu  many  of  them  entrusted  ex- 
clusively with  this  office.  The  secretaries  of  the  Friendly  Socie- 
ties are  the  bureaucratic  element  of  the  institution,  and  the 
tendency  undoubtedly  is  to  strengthen  their  position  and  to  in- 
crease their  influence,  but  also  their  responsibility  to  the  Society. 
The  bureaucratic  ai)paratus  has  been  largely  developed,  particu- 
larly in  the  large  Orders.  The  Secretary  attends  to  the  current 
business  of  the  society,  and  especially  the  correspondence.  More 
important  matters  are  disposed  of  at  the  committee  meetings 
and  reported  or  submitted  in  the  form  of  resolutions  to  the  mem- 
bers at  their  general  meetings.  Most  of  the  societies  have  a 
*•  members'  evening  ''  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  devoted  to  business  and  the  rest  to  social 
intercourse.  The  Orders  have  also  perio<lical  meetings  for  the 
representatives  of  districts,  and  of  course  general  meetings. 

Tlie  rules  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  which  formerly  were  often 
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very  clumsy  compilations,  have  been  drawn  up  more  recently  in 
a  much  improved  form.*  The  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Foresters 
have  compiled  model  rules  for  their  branches,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  utmost  possible  uniformity,  as  also  to  facilitate  registration. 
These  model  rules  were  submitted  before  publication  to  the  chief 
registrar,  and  simplified  by  him,  so  that  the  branches  which  adopt 
them  avoid  all  difficulties  in  registration. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  affecting  working-men's 
insurance  is  the  extent  of  the  Society.  On  this  point  the  tran- 
sition from  the  levy  system  to  the  premium  system  has  occasioned 
a  great  change.  We  know  that  although  Friendly  Societies  have 
arisen  in  large  numbers,  most  of  them  constitute  small  groups.  No 
doubt  this  is  partly  due  to  the  spirit  of  independence  common  to 
all  institutions  of  self-help  in  England.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the 
very  general  conviction  that  a  Society  cannot  permanently  protect 
itself  against  shamming  and  malingering  in  cases  of  sickness, 
unless  the  number  of  its  members  is  not  unduly  large,  and  the 
control  exercised  in  all  cases  by  the  medical  and  other  officers, 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  the  members  themselves  are  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  superintend  among  themselves  the  due  execution  of  the 
rules.  Moreover,  the  larger  societies,  especially  in  earlier  days, 
when  the  form  and  means  of  management  were  very  simple,  did 
not  show  themselves  manageable.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
transition  to  the  new  system  of  insurance  has  wrought  a  thorough 
change.  As  regards  management,  it  was  soon  found  that  in  such 
small  societies  there  was  frequently  a  want  of  the  necessary 
number  of  members  competent  and  willing  to  attend  to  the  com- 
plicated duties  of  administration  and  of  book-keeping;  and  it  was 
also  soon  made  evident  that  the  application  of  tables  of  sickness 
and  mortality  was  only  suitable  to  larger  societies,  since  the  com- 
putoil  averages  could  only  be  realizo<l  when  a  sufficient  number 
of  lives  were  included  in  the  insurance.  Hence  the  now  pretty 
general  conviction  that  a  middle  position,  in  regard  to  numbers, 
is  thf!  most  advantageous  for  a  society.  As  to  the  proper  number 
of  u)eml>ers,  opinions  differ,  as  is  natural.     Mr.  Neison  thinks  a 

*  SMond  Report,  Q.  58, 9qq, 
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society  should  consist  of  at  least  300 ;  Mr.  Hardwick  demands 
from  500  to  1000.  Although  many  independent  societies  or  branches 
of  a  large  Order  have  reached,  or  indeed  exceeded  this  latter 
figure,  still,  as  a  general  rule,  the  average  strength  of  the 
societies  at  present  is  under  the  figure  which  Mr.  Neison  requires. 
The  enlargement  of  these  societies  has  become  therefore  the  sub- 
ject of  attention  and  active  effort.  The  amalgamation  of  the 
smaller  societies  has  been  advocated  and  partly  carried  out ;  the 
large  Orders  have  abandoned  the  vanity  of  showing  on  their  lists 
as  many  branches  as  possible,  and,  on  the  contrary,  are  now  work- 
ing to  strengthen  the  numbers  of  their  existing  branches,  without, 
however,  having  as  yet  succeeded  in  attaining  on  an  average  that 
middle  position  which  Mr.  Neison  recommended.  Nevertheless, 
great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years.  While, 
for  instance,  in  1871  the  lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  counted 
an  average  of  122  members,  this  figure  rose  in  1886  to  142,  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  case  of  the  courts  of  Foresters  being 
from  107  to  133. 

In  general,  however,  it  must  be  said,  that  the  efforts  made  by 
the  societies  to  secure  a  larger  number  of  members  have  not  met 
with  any  decisive  success,  and  that  there  is  still  a  great  splitting 
up  of  forces.  Recently,  however,  more  strenuous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  demand  for  the  Friendly  Societies  a  broader  basis 
of  insurance,  and  that  by  a  union  of  single  societies.  This  pro- 
blem has  been  taken  in  hand  in  very  different  ways. 

Above  all,  it  must  here  be  mentioned  that  the  large  Orders  have 
endeavoured  to  form  associations  for  certain  branches  of  insurance 
out  of  their  districts,  which  always  contain  a  large  number  of 
branches.  This  is  now  being  done  almost  universally  with  regard 
to  burial  allowances,  so  that  as  a  rule  the  various  branches  have  to 
deal  only  with  sick  insurance,  and  the  larger  district  association, 
by  means  of  a  system  of  contributions  from  the  branches  or  from 
the  members  of  the  branches,  is  made  the  machine  for  insur- 
ing funeral  benefits.  Many  of  the  districts  have  gone  farther, 
by  establishing  funds  to  relieve  members  in  case  of  disablement 
by  accident,  to  assist  individual  branches,  which  have  been  over- 
burdened by  sick  benefits,  to  supply  medical  aid  and  medicines, 
and  for  other  purposes.     During  the  last  few  years  in  particular. 
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strennous  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  in  the  Orders  the 
broader  basis  of  the  district  for  some  sorts  of  insurance,  and  to 
give  a  stronger  support  to  the  branches,  either  by  assisting  them 
pecuniarily  in  case  of  need,  or  relieving  them  of  certain  kinds 
of  insurance.* 

A  radical  change  would  be  effected  in  the  relations  between  the 
various  lodges  if  another  step,  known  as  *'  equalisation,''  which 
was  first  tried  by  the  trades-union  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  and  has  hitherto  been  followed  only  here  and  there 
by  the  Friendly  Societies,  were  to  meet  with  more  general  adop- 
tion.t  This  equalisation  consists  in  the  branches  of  a  district 
consolidating  themselves  in  regard  not  only  to  death-claims  but 
also  liabilities  accruing  from  sick  insurance,  by  institutmg  among 

*  We  quote  the  following  provisions  from  tbe  roles  of  the  Sheffield  And 
HAlUmshire  District  of  the  Foresters,  bearing  date  1884<  The  objects  of  the 
District  shall  be  as  follow  :— 

"  Auuring  iums  of  money  payable  at  the  death  of  members,  and  for  the 
funeral  eipenses  of  members'  wives  and  deceased  members*  widows ;  provi4ing 
relief  to  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members ;  the  assistance  of  memhert 
in  dUtreei,  the  aetiitanee  of  Courts  whoee  funds  may  become  exhausted  bj  the 
elaims  of  their  sick  members  ;  providing  medical  attendance  and  medicine  ;  the 
payment  of  weekly  tick  allowance^  and  the  payment  of  a  turn  of  money  for  the 
funeral  expensee  of  wun^ben*  children  "  (Bule  1). 

It  will  easilj  be  seen  how  this  broader  basis  of  the  district  enables  a  oorre- 
sponding  extension  of  the  objects  of  insurance. 

Every  court  belonging  to  this  district  sends  one  delegate  to  the  district 
meeting,  and  courts  with  more  than  SCO  members  sond  two  (Rule  13).  The 
immediate  relations  between  this  district  society  and  tbe  various  courts  of  tbe 
district  and  their  members  are  as  follows  :  sick  insurance  is  left  to  the  courts, 
which  are  subject,  by  the  rules  of  the  district  society,  to  certain  normal  regula- 
tions,  particularly  in  regard  to  premiums,  tbe  observance  of  which  is  super- 
intended by  tbe  district  executive.  As  regards  the  above-named  objects  of  the 
district,  the  members  of  the  courts  are  also  members  of  the  district  (Role  14, 
etc.).     These  provisions  indicate  a  strong  advance  to  centralisation. 

The  Sheffield  and  Hallamahire  District  undertakes  sick  insurance,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  members*  children.  An  interesting  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  still 
isolated  attempt  to  relieve  the  branches  of  sick  insurance  altogether,  was  made 
some  years  ago  by  the  Preston  District  of  the  Manchester  Unity.  This  «*  sick 
onion  **  is  said  to  have  proved  a  success.  Compare  Hardwick's  **  Manoal,** 
pp.  87  tqq, 

t  See  the  Friendly  Societia'  Journal^  Deeerober,  ISRI,  p.  148  «gg.  ; "  A  Short 
History  of  the  Chief  Affiliated  Friendly  Societies,  p.  29  $qq.,  and  tbe  Second 
Report  of  the  Commission  (1872),  Questions  2,398,  17,002  $qq,,  18,836  sqq. 
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themselves  a  quarterly  settlement  of  accounts,  when  the  branches 
which  have  a  surplus  pay  it  into  a  common  district  fund,  which 
goes  to  relieve  the  branches  which  show  a  deficit.  As  against  the 
undeniable  advantages  of  equalising  risks  and  thus  keeping  many 
of  the  smaller  branches  alive,  it  is  urged,  as  a  main  objection,  that 
the  individual  branches,  when  merged  in  such  a  large  union,  must 
lose  their  interest  in  keeping  a  sharp  watch  over  their  sick-list, 
and  become  more  and  more  lax  in  their  management.  So  far, 
however,  as  the  system  has  been  carried  into  practice,  these  fears 
do  not  seem  to  be  justified.  The  Druids  Order  in  1879  had  no 
less  than  25  equalised  districts,  containing  altogether  258  lodges, 
with  15,624  members.  The  information  we  have  since  gathered 
(August,  1884)  at  Leeds  as  to  equalised  districts  concurs  in 
stating  that  the  system,  wherever  it  has  once  been  introduced, 
proves  not  only  that  it  lessens  the  cost  of  management  and  leads 
to  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  members  in  the  various  branches, 
but  also  tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  sick  claims,  some  of  these 
districts  showing  the  lowest  expenditure  on  sick  benefits  of  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
same  obstacle  interferes  with  the  formation  of  equalised  districts 
that  interferes  with  the  fusion  of  individual  Friendly  Societies, 
namely,  the  different  financial  position  of  the  various  branches,  the 
worse  off  of  which  have  naturally  an  interest  in  amalgamation, 
while  those  which  are  bettor  off  have  not.  Various  methods  have 
been  tried  to  give  effect  to  amalgamation,  but  without  succeeding 
as  yet  to  any  considerable  extent  in  surmounting  the  difficulties. 
Hitherto,  therefore,  equalisation  has  mostly  been  confined  to  those 
cases  where  it  was  possible  to  amalgamate  brand  new  branches, 
established  on  the  same  principles  of  insurance  and  financially  in 
a  virgin  condition. 

A  third  kind  of  union  of  Friendly  Societies  otherwise  indepen- 
dent has  been  brought  about  in  the  following  manner.  When  Par- 
liament, in  1870,  occupied  itself  actively  with  these  societies,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Royal  Commission  undertook  its  inquiry 
and  reported  a  number  of  recommendations  for  a  reform  in  the  law, 
associations  were  formed  among  the  Friendly  Societies  in  various 
parts  of  England,  with  the  object  of  watching  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament  on  this  subject,  and  safegiiarding,  as  far  as  possible, 
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the  interests  of  the  societies.*  The  immediate  efforts  of  these 
associations  were  to  protect  their  independence  against  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission,  which  called  for  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  After  the  Consolidating 
Act  of  1875  had  brought  legislation  in  this  matter  to  a  conclusion, 
the  associations  continued  their  existence,  and  thenceforth  aimed 
at  protecting  generally  the  common  interests  of  Friendly  Societies, 
diffusing  useful  information  in  this  respect,  and  promoting  the 
common  cause  by  means  of  their  reports,  their  active  co-operation, 
and  the  discussion  of  burning  questions.  They  have  certainly 
done  very  much  to  soften  the  formerly  strong  jealousy  between 
the  various  societies, — nay,  to  convert  mutual  jealousy  into  the 
opposite  feeling,  and  to  awaken  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  in 
societies  ministering  to  the  same  objects.  In  addition  to  that, 
they  can  point  to  the  achievement  of  great  practical  results  in 
having  given  rise,  in  the  first  instance,  to  arrangements  which 
have  since  been  gradually  matured,  and  are  bringing  about  at  any 
rate  a  union  of  several  societies  for  the  attainment  of  one  and  the 
same  object  of  insurance.  Such  are  the  Medical  Aid  Associations, 
of  which  there  were  42  in  May,  1884,  containing  164,000  mem- 
bers.f  These  associations  ensure  medical  aid  and  dispensing  in 
case  of  sickness  by  means  of  a  common  organization,  framed  to 
admit  either  entire  societies  or  single  persons,  being  members  of 
some  Friendly  Society,  and  even  women  and  children.  Their 
value,  in  thus  ministering  to  sick  insurance,  is  undeniable,  it 
being,  as  a  rule,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  small,  isolated 
societies  to  find  competent  medical  men  who  will  perform  this 
service  without  disproportionately  high  payment.  By  uniting, 
however,  a  large  number  of  members  for  the  purposes  of  medical 
relief,  and  by  reducing,  in  consequence,  the  cost  per  head,  these 
associations  are  able  to  reduce  the  corresponding  premiums,  and 
the  net  result  is  that  the  medical  treatment  is  better,  the  test  of 


*  Examples  of  this  kind  were  the  NewcasUe  Friendly  Society  Amalgamated 
8oci«  ty,  the  GUsgow  Friendly  Society  Association,  and  the  I.«ed8  Amalgamated 
Friendly  Society.  See  the  FrUndly  Societiet"  Journal^  February,  March,  and 
Jone,  18H4,  and  Second  Report  of  the  CommiMuon,  Question  19,740. 

t  Friittdlg  SocUtUs*  Journal,  May,  18S4. 
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disabloment  is  more  uniform,  and  the  benefits  offered  by  the 
associations  can  be  extended  to  the  members'  families.* 

We  have  mentioned  these  attempts  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
to  become  more  centralized  than  before,  and  thus  to  obtain  a 
broader  administrative  basis,  because  they  relate  in  fact  to  an 
important  point  in  their  development.  The  transition  to  the 
premium  system,  with  its  great  tables  of  average  sickness  and 
mortality,  compels  the  centralization  of  the  hitherto  scattered 
societies.  As  regards  old  age  insurance  in  particular,  its  proper 
management  requires  these  larger  associations.  We  shall  revert 
to  this  point  hereafter.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the  move- 
ment towards  centralization  can  never  be  arrested  or  diverted, 
and  that  either  the  now  innumerable  small  clubs  must  amal- 
gamate into  groups,   or  some  kind  or  other  of  organized  asso- 


*  Thus,  for  example,  the  object  of  the  Lttdi  Amalgamated  Friendly  Societies* 
lledical  Aid  Association^  as  appears  from  the  rules  (1881),  is  to  provide 
medicine  and  medical  aid  and  attendance  daring  sickness  to  the  members,  their 
wives,  families,  and  parents,  and  their  widows  and  orphans  after  their  death, 
The  Association  is  open  either  to  Friendly  Societies,  as  entire  bodies, — each  of 
which,  in  that  case,  has  to  submit  to  the  Association  quarterly  a  list  of  its  mem- 
bers and  pay  an  annual  contribution  of  Ss,  for  each  member,— or  to  persons 
singly,  as  individual  members  (provided  they  belong  to  some  Friendly  Society), 
who  have  to  pay  4«.  a  year.  Tlie  additional  contributions  payable  annually  for 
a  members'  wife  are  4«.,  for  his  children,  irrespective  of  number,  6«  ;  for  the 
widow  and  orphans  of  a  deceased  member,  6». ;  for  the  widow  alone,  2s. ;  and  for 
a  members'  parents,  5s.  A  working-man's  family,  consisting  of  husband,  wife, 
and  even  several  children,  can  obtain  medical  attendance  and  medicine  for  the 
annual  sum  of  13«.  The  Association  appoints  the  necessary  number  of  medical 
officers,  who  receive  a  fixed  salary  and  give  their  services  exclusively  to  its 
members. 

This  Association  comprised  in  1883,  as  appears  from  the  annual  report  of 
that  year,  80  Friendly  Societies,  and  a  total  of  8,117  members.  In  the  course 
of  1883,  a  far  from  healthy  year  at  Leeds,  there  were  23,180  medical  visits,  and 
70,713  consultations  and  prescriptions. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  here,  that  this  Association  also  makes  no  distinction 
between  sickness  and  accident,  and  that  the  same  premiums  apply,  therefore, 
to  both  contingencies. 

There  is  another  large  Medical  Aid  Association  in  York,  which,  in  1883, 
numbered  9,361  members,  and  showed  an  income  of  £2,842,  as  against  expenses 
amounting  to  £2,647.  It  has  built  its  own  sick-house ;  it  keeps  three  doctor, 
and  a  chemist,  and  in  1883  its  report  showed  17,581  visits,  23,640  consultations 
and  51,437  prescriptions.— fVit/iJ/?/  Societies'  Journal,  March,  1884. 
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ciations  must  be  created.  The  large  Orders  are  promoting  this 
development,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  by  endeavouring  to 
centralize  the  various  branches  of  insurance;  but  they  have  to 
reckon  with  the  strongly  marked  individualism  of  their  branches, 
which  are  anything  but  pliant  in  this  matter.  It  will  be  still 
more  difficult  to  make  these  ideas  penetrate  into  the  various  inde- 
pendent societies,  though  even  these  will  be  forced  to  conduct 
their  insurance  business  on  a  broader  basis,  without  which  the 
premium  system  would  lead  to  worse  consequences  than  the  old 
system  of  levies. 

We  will  now  notice  briefly  a  few  more  elements  in  the  manage- 
ment of  English  Friendly  Societies.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  mode  of  investing  the  funds.  This  was  formerly  much  easier 
than  at  present.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  for  a  long  time 
guaranteed  the  Friendly  Societies  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on 
their  deposits  than  that  prevailing  in  the  market.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  it  was  possible  formerly  in  many  other  ways  to 
obtain  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  at  present;  so  that  the 
Friendly  Societies  were  able  to  realize  5  per  cent,  and  even  more, 
even  w^hile  remaining  within  the  limits  of  strict  safety.  No 
doubt  the  societies  were  frequently  unable  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  speculating  with  their  surplus  funds.  Some  who 
succeeded  in  this  way  in  making  their  reserve  capital  particularly 
productive,  and  thus  improved  the  financial  position  of  the  societ}', 
or  by  a  lucky  throw  saved  it  from  dissolution,  set  a  seductive 
but  unwholesome  example  to  others  to  invest  their  funds  in  profit- 
able but  uncertain  securities  or  speculations  in  land,  the  success 
or  failure  of  which  sealed  the  breaking  up  of  the  society.  In  this 
field  also  the  Friendly  Societies  have  had  to  pay  dearl}'  for  their 
experience. 

It  was  the  introduction  of  the  premium  system  that  on  this 
|)oint  compelled  the  English  Friendly  Societies  to  practise  greater 
caution.  The  accumulation  of  reserve  funds  by  means  of  com- 
)>ound  interest  forms  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  system 
of  iuHurancc.  The  reserve  fund,  or  the  capital  of  the  society,  is 
no  longer  now,  as  it  was  formerlj',  the  more  or  loss  accidental 
surplus  of  the  year,  but,  on  the  cx)ntrary,  the  rate  of  interest  at 
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which  the  contributions  can  be  invested,  in  other  words,  the 
process  of  accumulating  the  capital  is  one  of  the  essential 
elements  in  calculating  the  amount  of  those  contributions.  In 
this  respect  the  societies  have  undoubtedly  had  to  contend  with 
a  growing  difficulty  during  the  recent  period  of  a  falling  rate  of 
interest.  As  we  have  already  noticed,  it  was  possible,  only  a  few 
decades  ago,  to  compile  a  tariff  of  premiums  on  the  footing  of 
5  per  cent,  interest.  At  the  present  day  this  cannot  be  done 
with  perfect  safety  on  a  footing  of  more  than  3  per  cent.,  which 
practically  means  a  not  inconsiderable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
premiums.  There  is,  further,  the  special  difficulty  of  finding  a 
safe  investment  for  small  amounts,  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  small  societies  are  frequently  unable  to  realize  more  on 
an  average  than  2  or  2|  per  cent,  on  their  capital.  In  this  respect 
also,  successful  attempts  at  centralization  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  establishment  of  so-called  "  Investment  Associations," 
— that  is  to  say,  associations  of  several  Friendly  Societies  for  the 
purpose  of  lumping  their  disposable  moneys  together  and  invest- 
ing them  cumulatively.*  These  associations  receive  amounts  of 
five  pounds  and  upwards  from  the  different  Friendly  Societies  for 
investment,  divide  the  interest  'pro  rata,  and,  moreover,  make  it 
superfluous  for  the  societies  to  keep  in  hand  large  cash  amounts 
to  meet  the  current  expenses,  being  ready  at  all  times  to  make 
advances  to  them  for  this  purpose. 

A  further  point  is  the  cost  of  management.  Want  of  economy 
in  this  respect  has  brought  many  a  Friendly  Society  to  ruin.  A 
marked  distinction,  however,  must  be  drawn  between  the  various 
classes  of  these  societies.  Those  which,  although  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  mutuality,  are  not  self-administering  bodies,  but  are 
managed,  like  an  institution  based  on  profit,  by  a  large  number  of 
officers,  agents,  collectors,  and  so  forth,  naturally  show  high,  and 
often  extravagant,  costs  of  management,  amounting  to  from  30  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  Since  the  book-keeping  and 
balance  sheets  of  such  societies  are  in  no  way  adapted  to  make 
this  point  come  out  clearly,  it  is  often  not  at  all  easy  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  costs  of  management  proper  from  their  annual 

•  Friendly  Socitties*  Journal^  June  and  August,  1884. 
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reports.  Nevertheless,  a  notion  of  the  expensiveness  may  be  gained 
by  knowing  that  in  some  of  these  societies  the  collectors  of  the 
subscriptions  get  a  commission  of  up  to  25  per  cent,  on  their  gross 
receipts.  But  a  totally  different  standard  must  be  applied  to 
those  Friendly  Societies  which  /tlone  really  deserve  the  name, 
since  they  keep  down  the  costs,  by  means  of  a  real  self-manage- 
ment, to  a  relatively  small  amount  This  amount,  of  course, 
varies  considerably,  according  as  to  whether  men  are  forthcoming 
who  manage  the  business  entirely  or  to  a  large  extent  without 
remuneration,  or  whether  a  paid  secretary  has  to  be  appointed, 
and  some  compensation  given  to  the  trustees  and  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  loss  of  time  and  travelling  expenses. 
Moreover,  very  different  views  prevail  as  to  what  expenses  should 
be  reckoned  and  treated  as  costs  of  the  society,  some  societies, 
for  example,  including  in  the  general  costs  of  management  all 
expenditure  occasioned  by  medical  aid,  while  others  treat  the 
remuneration  of  the  doctors  as  insurance  money,  which  is  made 
up  to  their  members  in  the  form  of  medical  treatment.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  difficult  to  state  any  figure  applicable  generally 
to  all  societies,  or  even  to  any  considerable  portion  of  them.  It 
may  serve,  however,  to  assist  in  forming  an  estimate  on  this 
question  to  know  that  the  cost  of  management  in  the  lodges  of 
the  Manchester  Unity,  exclusive  of  medical  payments,  and  also 
exclusive  of  the  payments  of  officers  as  well  as  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  an  annual  festivity,  amount  to  only  6  or  6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  sum  paid  in  benefits.  This  is  a  standard  which  may 
apply  to  many  Friendly  Societies,  and  which  shows  to  what  an 
extent  the  management  of  these  societies  is  conducted  gratuitously 
by  means  of  the  self-activity  of  their  members. 

The  costs  of  management  are  defrayed  either  by  fixed  contribu- 
tions or,  as  also  frequently  happens,  by  levie-t,  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  the  numerous  fines. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  management  is  the 
checking  of  the  abuses,  with  which  societies  are  threatened, 
either  by  shamming  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  by  false  or  forged 
certificates  of  birth  or  death  with  regard  to  life  insurance.  In- 
asmuch as  the  system  of  registration  in  England  is  very  imperfect, 
abuses  in  the  latter  respect,  especially  in  the  large  burial  societieSi 
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are  of  not  onfrequent  occurrence.  A  question  of  much  greater 
importance,  however,  is  the  prevention  of  shamming  in  cases  of 
sick  insurance.  The  Friendly  Societies  have  adopted  a  series 
of  measures  to  obviate  this  evil,  which  crops  up  more  or  less 
everywhere,  but  increases  in  times  of  bad  trade,  and  gives  trouble 
to  those  societies  in  particular  which  have  to  do  with  the  lower 
and  morally  weaker  grades  of  English  workmen.  The  means  em- 
ployed to  prevent  this  danger  are  substantially  as  follows  : — 

(a)  According  to  the  opinion  generally  prevalent  in  England, 
which  is  consistent  with  nearly  all  local  experience,  the  most 
eflfective  means  of  preventing  a  sick  insurance  society  from  being 
defrauded  is  to  limit  its  extent.  The  principle  of  limitation  is 
based  on  the  experience  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  an 
e£fective  watch  over  sickness,  its  intensity  and  duration,  unless 
the  whole  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  the  member  are  known 
inside  the  society  to  which  he  belongs.  This  experience  forms 
also  the  ever-recurring  argument  against  the  management  of  sick 
-insurance  by  the  State,  which  has  absolutely  no  means  at  its 
command  to  exercise  an  effective  scrutiny  over  persons  for  whose 
■sick  insurance  it  undertakes  to  provide. 

(6)  The  Friendly  Societies  seek  further,  by  means  of  a  series 
of  checks,  to  prevent  personation.  The  certificate  necessary,  to 
draw  the  sick  allowance  is  written  by  the  medical  officer.  Every 
large  society,  however,  has  a  special  functionary — commonly  called 
a  steward — who  is  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  sick 
members ;  and  a  visiting  committee  also  is  usually  appointed  for 
the  same  purpose,  consisting  of  members  of  the  committee  of 
management,  who  exercise  a  supreme  control.  At  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  committee  of  management  or  of  the  branches, 
reports  are  given  of  the  various  cases  of  sickness,  and  filed  as 
matter  of  record.  The  weekly  sick  allowances  are  only  paid  on 
the  production  of  a  certificate  attesting  the  continuance  of  the 
illness,  and  signed  either  by  the  doctor  or  steward. 

(c)  The  member  in  receipt  of  sick-pay  is  obliged,  apart  from 
the  directions  of  the  doctor,  to  observe  a  certain  mode  of  life. 
He  can  only  go  out  within  certain  hours  of  the  day,  and  if  found 
engaged  in  any  profitable  employment  or  in  a  public-house,  or 
even  after  certain  hours  in   the   evening  outside  his   home,  he 
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is  punished  with  a  fine,  and  in  the  event  of  his  repeating  the 
offence,  with  the  partial  or  entire  withholding  of  his  sick  allow- 
ance. 

(J)  It  is  a  principle  observed  as  rigidly  as  possible  in  all 
English  Friendly  Societies,  that  no  sick  or  accident  allowance 
shall  reach  the  full  amount  of  the  wages  usually  earned  by  the 
member  when  in  health.  Only  in  very  rare  cases,  when  a  work- 
man contributes  to  several  societies,  is  an  exception  made  to  this 
rule. 

(ft)  Lastly,  a  deterrent  influence  is  exercised  by  the  rigour  with 
which  the  societies  expel  any  members  who  obtain  certificates  of 
sickness  by  fraud,  or  who  practise  personation  to  the  injury  of  the 
society. 

Disputes  arising  in  a  Friendly  Society  are  settled,  according  to 
most  of  the  rules,  by  arbitration.  They  relate  usually  to  claims 
of  members  against  the  society.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  system.  It  is  alleged  against  it  that,  whether 
the  tribunal  is  composed  of  members  of  the  society  or  branches 
themselves,  or  of  strangers,  the  selection  of  the  (permanent)  ar- 
bitrator by  the  committee  of  management,  or  even  by  the  general 
meeting,  does  not  give  a  substantial  guarantee  for  an  impartial 
award,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  single  member  to  en- 
force his  rights  against  the  society.  Those  who  take  this  hostile 
view  suggest,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  settle  all 
disputes  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  on  the  ground  that  the 
expenses  of  so  doing  are  not  greater,  and  that  the  decision  will- 
be  speedier  and  at  the  same  time  impartial.  The  great  majority 
of  persons,  however,  are  opposed  to  litigation.  They  admit, 
indeed,  that  abuses  crop  up  in  arbitration,  but  consider  it,  never- 
theless, the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  settling  disputes  inside 
Friendly  Societies.  The  large  Orders  have  endeavoured  to  com- 
pensate for  these  abuses  by  instituting  a  formal  appeal  from  the 
award  of  the  branches  to  the  arbitration  of  the  district  and  the 
central  body  of  the  Order.* 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  charge  very 
commonly  brought  in  former  days  against  Friendly  Societies,  of 

*  Sm  SMood  Beport.  QaetUoot  8,803,  8.850,  9.848,  9.743, 12.188,  eUs. 
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letting  their  meetings  degenerate  into  drinking  bouts,  was  a  well- 
founded  one.*  But  in  this  respect  also  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  few  years.  The  greatest  danger  always  was 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  Friendly  Societies  formerly  held  their 
meetings  at  public-houses,  and  stood  in  a  kind  of  connection  with 
the  landlord,  so  that  drinking  was  imavoidable.  The  new  rules, 
especially  those  of  the  large  Orders,  expressly  forbid  any  portion 
of  the  contributions  being  devoted  at  their  weekly  meetings  to 
liquor,  as  was  once  so  frequently  the  case.  The  societies,  and 
foremost  again  the  Orders,  impose  heavy  fines  on  members  who 
get  drunk  at  meetings,  and  summarily  expel  notorious  drunkards* 
Any  member  found  intoxicated  while  in  receipt  of  relief  forfeits 
his  benefit  at  once.  The  bad  habit  of  paying  room-rent  to  the 
publican  in  the  form  of  liquor  has  for  the  most  part,  indeed,  been 
abandoned,  and  given  place  to  payments  in  money.  Many  societies 
avoid  altogether  holding  their  meetings  at  public-houses,  and 
choose  either  schoolrooms  or  other  suitable  places  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  principles  of  management  now  pursued  by  the  Friendly 
Societies,  in  regard  to  questions  of  temperance,  may  have  failed 
perhaps  as  yet  to  remove  all  abuses,  but  they  have  eflfectually 
furthered  the  progress  of  the  institution  as  a  whole.  Along 
with  the  improvement  in  the  system  of  insurance,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  premiums  for  levies,  goes  the  change  from  the 
old  carousings  at  the  public-house  to  a  better  and  more  refined 
kind  of  social  intercourse,  which  has  done  an  immense  deal  not 
only  to  better  the  management  of  the  societies  themselves,  but 
also  to  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  level  of  the  working- 
men.  Any  one  who  has  attended  one  of  the  festive  gatherings 
of  the  Orders  or  larger  societies,  such  as  a  dinner  to  celebrate 
an  anniversary  or  to  do  honour  to  a  specially  deserving  member, 
and  seen  how  the  English  working-men  of  the  present  day  be- 

*  In  this  respect  also  the  Burial  Societies  are  still  exposed  to  serious  abuses.  A 
witness  stated  before  the  Commission  that  the  Humane  Sick  and  Burial  Society 
at  Ash  ton  under- Lyne  consumed  in  one  year,  at  their  quarterly  meetings, 
about  £112  in  spirituous  drinks.  (Q.  17,857.)  It  appeared  also  that  in  the 
Mortality  Association  Burial  Society,  30  per  cent,  of  the  entire  expenses  was 
wasted  in  liquor.     (Q.  18,271 ) 
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have,  and  heard  them  speak,  will  come  away  with  the  conviction 
that  the  habits  of  social  intercourse  now  observed  by  these 
societies,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  institution,  are  a 
powerful  lever  for  promoting  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship,  for 
quickening  every  kind  of  effort,  and  for  developing  the  social 
education  of  the  working  classes.  Experience  has  taught  that 
those  branches  of  Orders  which  cultivate  in  a  proper  manner  the 
social  union  of  their  members,  are  also  the  most  favourably  situated 
as  regards  their  system  of  insurance,  or  have  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  that  direction. 

It  will  be  appropriate  here  to  point  out,  in  general  terms,  how 
the  Friendly  Societies,  while  reflecting  in  their  management  the 
morality,  the  intelligence,  and  the  culture  of  the  English  working- 
man  who,  under  the  guidance  of  his  leaders,  is  labouring  untir- 
ingly to  improve  them,  have  themselves  become  an  excellent 
school  for  his  training  and  advancement.*  Considered  purely  as 
insurance  institutions,  they  undoubtedly  still  leave  much  to  be 
desired,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  after  reform.  But  who- 
ever looks  upon  the  various  social  arrangements  of  a  people  not 
as  isolated  measures,  but  as  parts  of  a  new  social  edifice,  will 
admit  that  tables  of  premiums  and  investments  of  funds  alone 
can  never  realise  that  great  social  object  which  working-men's 

*  Mr.  J.  Shepherd,  a  member  of  one  of  the  lodges  of  the  Druids,  gires  the 
following  picture  of  the  social  life  in  the  lodges :  "  We  who  are  in  sach  a 
society  look  upon  a  lodge  as  a  small  family  party.  The  lodge  to  which  I  belong, 
and  hare  belonged  for  the  last  thirty  years,  consists  of  about  fifty  or  fifty-two 
men.  We  all  know  each  other  directly  or  indirectly,  and  eome  in  contact  with 
each  other ;  we  are  all  interested  in  each  other's  welfare  in  regard  to  health,  and 
sickness,  and  misfortune.  There  is  a  sympathy  created  connected  with  those 
societies  which  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  other  class  of  societies ;  there  is 
an  adhesireness  and  a  kindly  feeling,  and  a  sort  of  mutual  educational  inflaenoe 
to  a  certain  extent  connected  with  those  lodges  which  would  surprise  you. 
When  I  first  commenced  having  anything  to  do  with  those  societies,  it  was  a 
difficult  thing  to  find  working  men  who  could  be  quiet  and  civil  to  each  other 
when  they  met,  but  these  societies  have  so  far  educated  them  up  in  that  respeet, 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  kindness  is  manifested  towards  each  other  in  the 
time  of  need,  and  there  is  a  kindly  sympathy.  When  a  person  is  siek,  a  man 
goes  to  visit  him,  not  as  a  matter  of  espionage,  but  as  a  friend,  to  talk  with 
him,  and  they  feel  quite  delighted  to  see  any  brother,  as  they  are  pleaded  to 
term  him,  for  it  is  as  near  Freemasonry  as  anything  can  be.**  (Seoonl  Report, 
Q.  S,8tf6.) 
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insurance  has  to  fulfil, — that  even  compulsion  and  fines  can  never 
take  the  place  of  good-will ;  but  that  these  institutions  can  only 
grow  and  prosper  if  inside  the  body,  created  either  by  the  rules 
of  the  society  or  the  law,  there  lives  a  spirit  which  attracts  the 
members  gradually  but  steadily,  without  weakness,  but  honestly, 
to  habits  of  providence,  labour,  and  temperance,  and  a  readiness 
for  self-sacrifice.     Where  such  a  spirit  is  actively  at  work,  it  not 
only  compensates  for  many  practical  defects,  but  is  also  most 
certainly  able    gradually   to  remove    them.      In   this  way   the 
Friendly  Societies  have  had  an  extraordinary  influence  on  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  working  classes  in  England.     We 
cannot  express  this  better  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Hard- 
wick,  who  thus  describes  the  social  advantages  of  these  societies : 
P  "  If  the  self-governed  Friendly  Societies,"  he  says,  "  presented  no 
greater  contribution   to   the   cause  of  social  progress  than  the 
practical  education  afforded  to  the  members  by  periodical  legisla- 
tion, and  the  continued  exercise  of  the  executive  function,  they 
deserve  the  support  of  every  true  friend  of  law  and  order,  and  of 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement.     The  social  prosperity  and 
peace  of  England  depend  not  at  the  present  day  upon  the  blind 
routine  worship  of  existing  authority,  but  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  law  and  order  for  the 
protection  of  the  property,  and  the  personal  liberty  and  rights, 
of  even  the  humblest  of  our  fellow-citizens.      The  improved  tone, 
in  this  respect,  which  has  been  exhibited  during  the  past  few 
years,  may  be  fairly  ascribed,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  to 
the  operation  of  the  principle  of  self-government  in  the  Friendly 
Societies   established   by  provident   working-men.     It  is  an  old 
maxim,  that  if  you  wish  to  make  a  good  commander,  you  must 
teach  him  how  to  obey ;  and  it  is  equally   true,  if  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  law  and  orderly  conduct  bo  desired  from  a  free  man, 
you   must,  to   some   extent,  teach   him   how   to   govern.     Thes^ 
societies   have   done  this  both  in  theory  and  practice,  both  by 
precept  and  example.     Truly,  every  member  of  a  Friendly  Society 
has  a  *  stake  in  the  country  *   of  immense  value  to  himself,  and 
therefore  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  prevention  of  anarchy, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  order.     He  has  been  practically  taught 
that  obnoxious  enactments  are  not  to  be  repealed  or  amended  by 
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violence,  but  by  intellectual  and  moral  suasion,  exercised  within    \ 
the  limits  prescribed  by  existing  law  "  (p.  167). 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  another  circumstance,  which  has 
reference  to  the  entire  management  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  This 
is  the  absolute  publicity  of  their  arrangements.  All  independent 
societies,  and  even  all  the  societies  connected  with  private  under- 
takings, multiply  printed  copies  of  their  annual  balance-sheets, 
and  make  them,  as  well  as  their  rules,  accessible  to  members  and 
even  non-members.  While  freely  admitting  that  this  grouping 
of  figures  does  not  always  succeed  in  making  clear  the  position 
of  the  societies,  still,  on  the  whole,  in  this  matter  also,  publicity 
has  done  much  to  explain  and  elucidate. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Law  of  Friendly  Societies. 

Two-fold  character  of  GoverDment  intervention. — General  character  of  early 
legislation. — Necessity  of  compromise. — Permissive  character  of  legislation. 
— Position  of  the  unregistered  Societies. — Reasons  for  non-registry. — ^Regis- 
tered Societies. 

1.  Friendly  Society  Legi$lation  up  to  the  Act  of  1875.  The  Act  of  1793. — 
Act  of  1819.— Parliamentary  inquiries  1825-27.— Act  of  1829.— Act  of 
1834.— Loan  Societies  Act,  1835.— Benefit  Building  Societies  Act,  1836.— 
Act  of  1846. — Its  *'  Frugal  Investment "  clause. — ^Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies  Acts,  1852  and  1876. — Registration  opened  to  the  affiliated  So- 
cieties.— Consolidation  Acts,  1850  and  1855. — ^Reports  of  the  Chief  Regis- 
trar.— Royal  Commission  of  1871-74. — Outline  of  its  recommendations. 

2.  The  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875.  Provisions  relating  to  insurance.— 
Conditions  and  results  of  registration. — Extent  of  Government  supervision. 
— Powers  of  the  Chief  Registrar. — Results  of  Government  supervision. — 
Annual  returns. —  Quinquennial  returns.  —  Quinquennial  valuations. — 
Diffusion  of  actuarial  knowledge. — Cancellations  and  suspensions  of  regis- 
try.— Advantages  and  privileges  of  registered  Societies. — Their  various 
methods  of  investment. — Public  officials. — Arbitration. — Peculiar  condi- 
tions of  legislation  in  England. — Question  of  Government  control. — Assist- 
ance offered  to  the  Chief  Registrar  by  the  large  Orders. 

The  Government  in  England  has  intervened  in  two  ways  in  the 
matter  of  working-men's  insurance.  It  has  done  so,  in  the  first 
place,  by  having  gradually  given  a  definite  legal  form  and  status 
to  the  numerous  Friendly  Societies  which  owed  their  origin  to 
the  social  spirit  of  the  people,  and  having  subjected  these  social, 
self-governing  bodies  to  its  supervision.  But  in  addition  to  this 
it  has  established  an  independent,  or  at  any  rate  voluntary,  in- 
stitution in  its  system  of  Government  annuities,  an  experiment 
intended  to  make  the  benefits  of  insurance  accessible  to  the 
working  classes  in  a  form  differing  from  that  adopted  by  the 
Friendly  Societies.     We  shall  treat  of  this  system  in  the  next 
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chapter,  when  we  propose  also  to  notice  some  views — at  present 
purely  theoretical — which  would  appear  to  connect  it  with  the 
principle  of  compulsory  insurance  by  the  State,  an  idea  which, 
under  the  influence  no  doubt  of  German  notions  and  legislation, 
has  of  late  been  frequently  discussed  in  England,  bat  which  is  so 
alien  to  English  character  as  to  have  no  prospect  of  being  carried 
into  effect,  however  useful  it  is  in  familiarizing  Englishmen  with 
new  aspects  of  the  great  question  of  insurance. 

We  will  begin,  then,  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  legislation  deal- 
ing exclusively  with  Friendly  Societies,  which  was  consummated 
by  the  Act  of  1875.  This  legislation  has  pursued  a  double  aim : 
to  establish  the  legal  status  and  competence  of  these  societies, 
and  to  institute  a  system  of  State  supervision.* 

Any  one  who  should  seek  to  measure  the  importance  of  this 
legislation,  its  development,  and  especially  the  extent  which 
State  supervision  has  reached  up  to  the  present  day,  simply  from 
the  single  sections  of  the  various  Acts  which  have  been  passed 
on  this  subject,  would  form  a  very  incorrect  judgment  of  English 
Friendly  Societies.  Looking  at  these  Acts  alone,  there  is  much 
apparently  to  justify  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  German  writers 
like  Hasbach,  who,  in  common  with  others,  laments  and  denounces 


*  The  most  important  sooroes  of  information  as  to  the  administration  and 
working  of  the  English  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
annual  lleports  of  tbe  Chief  Registrar  since  1876.  Thej  contain  a  rich  fund  of 
statintical  information,  showing  how  the  Friendljr  Societies  have  gradnallj 
submitted  to  the  Act,  and  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  directions  con- 
templated by  its  various  provisions.  We  have  made  use  of  these  reports, 
including  that  for  1886,  for  our  account.  With  regard  to  the  Act  itself,  Mr. 
Brabrook's  re-edition  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt*s  earlier  work  contains,  in  addition  to 
a  good  introduction,  a  number  of  valuable  remarks. 

For  tbe  historj  of  Friendlj  Society  legislation  in  England  abundant  material 
is  furnished  bjr  the  Report  of  the  Rojal  Commission  in  1871.  The  Fourth 
Report,  Part  I.,  Appendix  No.  1.  contains  an  historical  sketch  of  the  coarse  of 
legislation,  entitled  **  Legislation  and  Parliamentary  Inquiries  relating  to  Friendlj 
Societies,  and  other  Societies  with  which  the  Registrar  is  connected,**  written  by 
Mr.  Ludlow,  the  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

I  have  to  thank  the  present  Chief  Registrar.  Mr.  Ludlow,  as  well  as  his 
actuarial  colleague,  Mr.  W.  Button,  for  a  quantity  of  valuable  information.  A 
small  book  by  Mr.  Francis  O.  P.  Neison,  **  Legislation  on  Friendly  Sooieties/' 
London,  1871,  eontains  also  a  number  of  important  obeeiTatiooa. 
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the  fact  that  the  State  in  England  has  not  interfered  with  far 
more  energy  in  the  affairs  of  Friendly  Societies,  that  the  societies 
have  repeatedly  succeeded  in  Parliament  in  baffling  any  attempts 
at  such  interference,  and  that  the  progress  of  reform  and  consoli- 
dation has  thus  been  unjustifiably  delayed.  But  deeper-lying 
causes  than  these  have  dictated  in  reality  the  course  of  English 
legislation,  though  we  are  far  from  saying  that,  in  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  more  rapid,  or 
denying  that  the  Act  of  1875  contains  man}'  halting  and  imperfect 
provisions. 

We  have  to  deal  in  this  matter  with  two  powerful  tendencies, 
to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  which,  in  other  matters 
ftlso,  have  decided  the  course  of  legislation  in  England.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  the  desire  for  independence  and  the  jealousy 
of  State  interference,  which  has  been  an  inborn  sentiment  of 
Englishmen  from  of  old,  and  is  a  lively  characteristic  of  English 
working-men.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  conviction  that, 
however  strong  may  be  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  people,  the 
problems  of  modem  society  can  never  be  solved  on  an  extensive 
scale  without  some  further  intervention  by  the  State.  The  whole 
of  Friendly  Society  legislation,  including  the  Act  of  1875,  has 
been  a  continual  compromise  between  these  two  opposite  ten- 
dencies, and  can  only  be  understood  by  grasping  this  fact.  As 
such,  therefore,  it  shares  the  fate  of  all  compromises ;  namely,  of 
being  judged  adversely  from  the  most  different  points  of  view. 
While  some  critics  are  of  opinion  that  Government  supervision  is 
carried  too  far  and  has  tended  to  weaken  local  responsibility, 
others  regard  it  as  a  serious  shortcoming  that  less  has  been  done 
than  is  necessary  in  bringing  State  influence  to  bear  on  the 
management  of  the  Societies.* 

*  Here  also  we  find  proofs  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  so  deeply  implanted 
in  English  history  and  in  English  character.  We  quote  a  passage  from  a  prize 
essay  by  Mr.  Cowell,  a  member  of  the  Mutual  Providence  Alliance  at  Leeds, 
written  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Defects  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  How  to  Re- 
medy Them,"  and  published  in  the  Jackson  Prize  Essays  on  Friendly  Societiesi 
Leeds,  1885.  The  author  says,  on  page  02 :  "  The  history  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
however,  has  especially  shown  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  these 
systems  of  aid  to  the  provident  poor ;  and  although  both  the  one  and  the  other 
have  in  turns  been  made  the  stalking-horse  for  both  friend  and  foe  to  further 
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The  result  of  these  two  tendencies  is  the  permissive  character 
of  the  entire  legislation.  The  application  of  the  Act  of  1875  de- 
pends on  voluntary  registration.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  powerful  factors — such  as,  in  particular,  the 
working-men's  orders — have  ranged  themselves  unreservedly  on 
the  side  of  State  supervision,  and  do  their  best  to  promote 
registration;  and  that  the  indirect  influence  exercised  by  the 
Registrar's  office,  through  its  activity  and  particularly  its  publi- 
cations, on  the  non-registered  societies,  is  steadily  increasing. 
Thus  registration  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  and  it  may  be  said 
at  the  present  day  with  confidence,  that  the  large  majority  of 
Friendly  Societies  have  consented  to  be  registered. 

Nevertheless,  this  is  perhaps  a  fitting  place  to  refer  to  the  non- 
registered  societies.  A  consideration  of  their  legal  status  will 
form  the  best  introduction  to  the  account  of  the  progress  and 
present  state  of  the  legislation,  whose  sphere  of  action  extends 
only  to  registered  societies. 

The  legal  position  of  the  non-registered  Friendly  Societies  is 
altogether  peculiar.*  In  England  there  is  full  freedom  of  asso- 
ciation; combinations  of  any  kind  can  be  formed  and  develop 
their  activity  unmolested  by  political  interference.  But  if  they 
wish  to  obtain  a  legal  competence  to  act,  they  must  fulfil,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  objects,  the  conditions  which  the  law 
prescribes  for  joint-stock  companies,  insurance  companies,  benefit 
societies,  and  so  forth.  In  point  of  civil  law  this  competence 
attaches  only  to  those  Friendly  Societies  which  are  registered. 

Rome  pet  theory — chiefly  of  P&rliAmentary  interference  -  it  is  now  felt  that  the 
laws  imposed  by  moral  suasion  are  likely  to  be  more  beneficial  and  permanent 
than  any  other.  When  arbitrary  anthority^itber  local,  manicipal,  or  Parlia- 
mentary — asnrpa  the  place  of  Tolantary  effort  and  personal  exertion,  it  tends  to 
enervate  the  moral  tone  of  a  nation,  and  weaken  that  aense  of  social  dignity 
which  erery  man  ooght  to  encoorage,  but  which  can  only  be  maintained  by 
thoM  who  are  leant  dependent  upon  the  favours  of  others.  Any  effort,  therefore, 
to  improve  and  ettend  Friendly  Societies  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  in- 
fluency  now  at  work,  and  as  far  at  possible  so  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  working  classes,  deserves  the  earnest  consideration  and 
aMintance  of  all  workers  in  the  threat  social  vineyard  of  the  nation.** 

*  Bee  Fourth  Iteport,  p.  cliii.,  on  **  Unregistered  Societies,**  and  George 
Howeirs  **  Handbook  of  the  Labour  Laws,**  p.  168  (on  Bnssell  Oumey*s  Act  of 
ItM). 
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The  non-registered  societies,  while  absolutely  free  from  inter- 
ference, have  no  corporate  character  ;  they  cannot  acquire  or  hold 
property,  or  sue  or  be  sued  as  corporations.  The  property  they 
hold  has  no  statutory  recognition,  but  is  simply  trust  property  in 
the  hands  of  trustees,  against  whom  the  societies  have  no  right  of 
action.  No  member  can  institute  a  suit  against  them,  and  the 
authority  of  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  these  societies  depends 
merely  on  voluntary  submission.  But  in  regard  to  the  criminal 
law  also  the  non-registered  societies  are  without  protection.  Up 
to  1868  they  had  no  power  to  prosecute  their  officers,  trustees,  or 
members  for  any  misuse  of  the  society's  funds,  even  though  it  was 
a  matter  of  a  crime,  such  as  larceny,  embezzlement,  or  breach  of 
trust.  A  great  sensation  was  caused  at  that  time  by  a  judicial 
decision,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  a  Friendly  Society  who  had 
embezzled  £4,000  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  a  non- 
registered  society  had  no  legal  'persona  standi.  By  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  Russell  Gurney's  Act  of  1868  (31  and  32  Vict., 
c.  116),  all  associations  of  fellowship,  although  they  have  not  the 
character  of  legal  personalities,  are  empowered  to  prosecute  for 
larceny  or  embezzlement  any  of  their  members  wrongfully  in 
possession  of  their  funds.  Partial  as  was  the  remedy  thus  pro- 
vided, even  the  applicability  of  this  Act  to  non-registered  societies 
does  not  appear  to  be  undisputed. 

The  legal  status  of  the  non-registered  Friendly  Societies  is, 
therefore,  a  precarious  one.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that  a  large 
number  of  such  societies  exist,  and  probably  in  Scotland,  though 
certainly  not  in  England,  they  form  the  majority.  The  funds  in 
their  possession  amount  to  many  millions  of  pounds ;  and  the 
number  of  members  and  their  relatives  interested  in  them  is  un- 
questionably very  large,  although  the  very  existence  of  these 
institutions  is  based  simply  on  mutual  confidence.  This  confirms 
a  fact  which  wo  have  had  occasion  to  urge  in  our  introduction. 
Notwithstanding  the  laments  now  so  commonly  expressed  in 
England,  that  the  old  confidence  in  dealings  between  man  and 
man  is  disappearing,  one  would  seek  in  vain  for  another  example 
of  a  social  institution,  so  extensive  and  important  as  that  of 
these  non-registered  societies,  continuing  to  exist  in  a  form  abso- 
lutely unrecognised  by  law,  and  simply  as  a  matter  of  personal 
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trust,  and  never  failing  to  find  an  increasing  number  of  influential 
advocates  to  plead  its  cause. 

The  immediate  question  is  twofold :  What  are  the  real  reasons 
why  so  many  Friendly  Societies  still  refuse  to  be  registered? 
and  What  is  the  nature  of  these  non-registered  societies  ? 

The  objection  to  registration  arises,  no  doubt,  in  many  cases 
from  a  desire  to  remain  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  State 
supervision  in  respect  of  the  traditional  mode  of  management,  the 
investment  of  funds  in  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by  law,  and  the 
customary  application  of  certain  sums  to  dinners  and  festivities 
and  other  improper  purposes.  Many  of  the  societies  which,  from 
these  and  kindred  motives,  renounce  the  advantages  offered  by 
registration,  are  also  in  a  very  bad  position.  It  would  be  unfair, 
however,  not  to  admit  that  many  even  of  the  non-registered  societies 
are  admirably  managed,  can  point  back  to  a 'long  and  honour- 
able past,  and  make  a  pride  of  continuing  to  conduct  their  affairs 
as  they  have  done  for  many  years.  Non-registered  societies  are 
to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  groups  which  we  have  described 
in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book.  Most  frequently  they  ap- 
pear as  dividing  societies,  or  as  societies  connected  with  some 
particular  branch  of  industry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  now 
scarcely  any  working-men's  Order  which  would  not  systemati- 
cally further  the  registration  of  its  lodges.  Speaking  generally, 
all  societies  with  branches,  and  conducting  an  extensive  busi- 
ness, are  being  gradually  compelled  to  register;  and  in  future 
it  will  be  only  the  local  and  smaller  ones — comparatively  remote 
from  modem  habits  of  intercourse,  with  their  demands  for  a 
security  based  on  legal  recognition  and  not  mere  personal  trust 
— which  will  be  able  to  continue  as  non-registered  societies.  Up 
to  the  present  day,  however,  the  non-registered  societies  still  con- 
stitute, as  was  shown  very  clearly  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the 
Commission,  a  class  by  themselves,  which  finds  no  place  in  official 
publications,  and  of  which,  though  information  can  be  gathered 
here  and  there,  no  one  even  in  England  can  give  an  approximately 
accurate  account. 

Ah  op|>ofte<l  to  these  non-registered  societies,  there  is  the  grow- 
ing number  of  registered!  ones.  The  latter  enjoy,  both  civilly  and 
criminally,  the  protection  and  rights  of  legal  permma.    In  con- 
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sideration  of  this  boon,  as  well  as  from  the  proper  conviction  that 
a  rationally  conducted  system  of  State  supervision  is  not  an  ob- 
stacle but  a  furtherance  to  their  growth  and  progress,  they  have 
submitted  to  that  supervision  by  being  registered,  though  only 
because  it  neither  claims  nor  has  the  power  to  interfere  in  a  petty 
and  thwarting  spirit  of  officialism,  but  desires,  above  all,  to  in- 
form, to  encourage,  and  to  educate,  and  recognises  in  these  objects 
its  proper  sphere  of  action.  Nevertheless,  even  among  the  regis- 
tered societies  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the 
necessary  extent  of  State  supervision ;  and  any  further  advance  in 
this  direction  can  only  take  place  slowly  and  gradually,  since  an 
Englishman  always  prefers  to  err  on  the  side  of  freedom  rather 
than  of  tutelage. 

In  proceeding  now  to  describe  the  law  of  Friendly  Societies, 
we  will  begin  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  legislation  previous 
to  the  Act  of  1875,  which  sums  up  the  present  state  of  the  law. 

1.  Friendly  Society  Legislation  up  to  the  Act  of  1875. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  legislature  on  the  subject  of 
Friendly  Societies  was  an  Act  of  1793  (33  George  III.  c.  64),  long 
known  as  Rose's  Act.  Since  that  time  to  the  Act  of  1875  (38  and 
39  Vict.  c.  GO),  more  than  twenty  Acts  have  been  passed,  in  which 
the  law  has  been  gradually  developed.  The  characteristic  position 
taken  up  by  the  Legislature  towards  these  societies  was  shown 
already  by  the  Act  of  1793.  This  Act  applied  only  to  those 
societies  which  voluntarily  consented  to  be  registered  ;  by  regis- 
tration a  fixed  status  in  law  was  given  to  societies  which  pre- 
viously were  as  good  as  outside  the  pale  of  law,  and  in  addition  to 
that  they  enjoyed  certain  advantages,  but  were  obliged  to  submit 
to  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State.  The  Act  of  1793  refers 
only  to  Friendly  Societies  formed  for  raising  a  stock  or  fund  for 
the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  members  in  old  age, 
sickness,  and  infirmity,  or  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  children  of 
deceased  members  The  rules  of  such  societies  were  to  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  justices  in  quarter  sessions,  who  were  only  to  allow 
and  confirm  them  if  "  conformable  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  Act,"  after  which  they  were  to  be  filed  with  the  clerks  of 
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the  peace.  Registration  gave  these  societies  certain  exemptions 
from  the  stamp  duties  (then  heavy),  certain  summary  legal  reme- 
dies against  officers  or  amongst  the  members ;  a  preferential  right 
for  the  societies'  claims  against  the  estates  of  deceased  officers 
power  to  refer  disputes  to  a  binding  arbitration,  and  finally  the 
right  of  suing  and  being  sued  through  their  officers,  in  whom  the 
property  of  the  societies  was  to  be  deemed  vested.  From  these 
beginnings  has  been  built  up  in  the  course  of  the  present  century 
a  structure  of  law,  which  was  codified  in  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Act  of  1875,  and  a  system  of  State  supervision  has  been  developed, 
which  is  conducted  by  a  State  organ,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
Chief  Registrar  in  London. 

We  will  abstain  from  following  all  the  phases  through  which 
legislation  has  passed,  and  must  renounce  any  idea  of  describing 
the  various  changes  of  opinion,  and  the  bills  and  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  our  only  object  being  to  sketch  so  far  the  course  of 
legislation  as  to  explain  the  present  law  by  the  history  of  its 
development.  This  is  all  the  more  important  since  from  the 
Friendly  Societies,  as  from  a  parent  stem,  have  been  thrown  off  in 
the  course  of  this  century  a  number  of  vigorous  offshoots,  and  the 
legal  form  which  those  societies  have  been  made  to  assume  has 
served  as  a  type  for  a  series  of  later  institutions, — such  as  the  loan 
societies,  the  benefit  building  societies,  and  more  recently,  the  co- 
operative societies, — all  of  which  have  risen  into  importance  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  and  while  rich  in  independently  ac- 
quired results,  have  essentially  the  same  legal  basis  as  their  pro- 
totype. For  all  these  unions  for  social  purposes  the  various  Acts 
relating  to  them  provide  for  optional  registration  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  Chief  Registrar. 

The  next  important  step  in  Friendly  Society  legislation  was  the 
Act  of  1819  (59  George  IH.  c.  128).  Between  1793  and  1819  a 
great  number  of  Friendly  Societies  had  come  into  existence,  and 
the  question  of  the  calculation  of  premiums  came  gradually  to  the 
front.  The  Act  of  1819  introduced  two  substantial  changes  in  the 
law.  Firstly,  it  required  the  justices  not  to  "  confirm  and  allow 
any  tables  of  payments  or  benefits,  or  any  rules  dependent  upon  or 
connected  with  the  calculation  thereof,'*  unless  they  were  satis- 
fied that  the  tables  and  rules  were  such  as  had  been  "  approved  by 
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two  persons  at  the  least,  known  to  be  professional  actuaries  or 
persons  skilled  in  calculation."  And  secondly,  it  gave  to  Friendly 
Societies  the  privilege  of  direct  investment  with  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  on  the  same  footing  as  savings  banks. 

In  doing  this,  the  State  gave  a  considerable  advantage  to  regis- 
tered societies  by  offering  them  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
that  which  was  current  in  the  market.  The  attempt,  however, 
then  made  to  introduce  a  real  control  over  the  actuarial  business 
proved  an  utter  failure.  The  statistical  materials  required  for 
calculations  of  probability,  and  the  compilation  of  trustworthy 
tables,  were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  render  possible  any 
effective  scrutiny  of  the  tables  exhibited  by  the  Societies ;  and 
moreover,  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  took  too  formal  a 
view  of  their  duty,  it  being  stated  that  they  contented  them- 
selves in  many  cases  with  the  certificates  of  schoolmasters  and 
small  accountants. 

In  1825  the  question  of  Friendly  Societies  was  considered  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was  reap- 
pointed in  1827.  The  whole  question  assumed  a  broader  aspect 
through  the  evidence  then  taken,  and  the  recommendations  put 
forward.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  was  insisted  that  no  re- 
straints should  be  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  Englishmen  to 
combine  for  useful  purposes,  and  that  legislation  must,  therefore, 
remain  optional,  on  the  other  hand  the  Committee  of  1825  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  no  society  should  consist  of  fewer  than 
200  members,  that  Friendly  Societies  should,  like  savings  banks, 
furnish  periodical  returns  to  the  National  Debt  office  in  a  pre- 
scribed form,  and  that  wherever  a  society  desired  to  avail  itself 
of  the  Government  debentures,  the  rules  and  tables  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  National  Debt  office  for  the  actuary  to  examine 
and  certify,  making  such  observations  and  suggestions  as  he  might 
think  useful.  In  1829  a  new  Act  was  passed  (10  George  IV.  c. 
56),  which  made  some  important  additions  to  the  law.  The  first 
provisions  related  to  registration.  With  a  view  to  making  the 
examination  of  the  rules  of  Friendly  Societies  more  effectual,  it 
was  enacted,  after  the  example  of  the  Savings  Bank  Act  of  the 
previous  year,  that  societies  desiring  to  be  registered  must  have 
a  transcript  of  their  rules  submitted  in  England  and  Wales  and 
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Ireland  to  a  barrister-at-law  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
Scotland  "  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  or  any  of  his  deputies,"  who 
were  to  subject  them  to  a  kind  of  preliminary  revision  before 
being  confirmed,  as  before,  by  the  quarter  sessions,  and  certified 
as  registered  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace.  This  was  the  first  step 
to  the  establishment  of  a  central  authority  for  registration.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Act  required  registered  societies  to  institute  an 
annual  audit  and  submit  to  their  members  an  annual  statement  of 
their  funds,  receipts,  and  expenditure,  and  also  to  deliver  to  the 
clerks  of  the  peace  quinquennial  returns  of  sickness  and  mortality, 
such  returns  to  be  by  them  transmitted  to  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  then  laid  before  Parliament.  Finally,  the  Act  con- 
ferred on  registered  societies  various  legal  privileges,  such  as 
allowing  minors  to  be  members,  and  enabling  the  distribution  of 
intestates'  effects  under  a  given  sum  without  letters  of  adminis- 
tration and  to  persons  appearing  only  to  be  next  of  kin.  Another 
Act,  that  of  1834  (4  and  5  William  IV.  c.  40),  deserves  notice 
as  having  extended  the  specified  purposes  for  which  Friendly 
Societies  might  be  formed,  to  "  any  other  purpose  which  is  not 
illegal," — a  provision  which  enlarged  their  scope  of  action  as 
well  as  the  possibility  of  registration.  These  Acts,  gave  birth 
to  two  of  those  offshoots  of  Friendly  Societies  which  we  have 
mentioned  above.  The  first  of  these  wore  the  Loan  Societies,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  obtain  cheap  credit  for  the  working  classes, 
and  which  received  a  formal  legal  sanction  by  the  Loan  Societies 
Act  of  1835  (5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  23).  With  regard  to  the  framing, 
certifying,  enrolling,  and  altering  of  their  rules,  the  provisions  of 
the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  were  made  directly  applicable.  The 
same  was  done  by  an  Act  of  1836  (fi  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  32),  with 
regard  to  Benefit  Building  Societies,  a  peculiar  kind  of  Building 
Societies,  whose  legal  status  was  at  first  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Friendly  Societies,  but  since  then  has  bat*  11  established  by 
a  series  of  independent  enactments. 

We  have  seen  how  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  the 
principles  of  actuarial  science  were  largely  improved  by  statistical 
and  mathematical  labours.  The  works  of  Finlaison,  Neison,  Rad- 
cliffe,  and  others,  had  thoroughly  explored  the  entire  field  of  insur- 
ance, once  purely  empirical,  and  the  results  of  their  labours  began 
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gradually  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  management  of  the 
societies.  About  this  time  legislation  also  made  further  steps. 
First,  an  Act  of  1846  (9  and  10  Vict.  c.  27)  introduced  a  material 
addition  as  regards  the  legal  status  of  the  societies.  The  "  bar- 
rister or  advocate  appointed  to  certify  the  rules  of  Friendly 
Societies,"  was  to  be  styled  the  "  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies," 
and  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and 
paid  henceforth  by  salary  instead  of  fees.  This  swept  away  the 
local  registration  by  the  justices,  who  had  not  shown  themselves 
at  all  suitable  organs  for  the  purpose,  and  transferred  it  to  the 
Registrar,  thus  completing  the  centralisation  of  State  supervision. 
The  Registrar  was  required  not  to  certify  any  new  society  unless 
the  tables  had  been  certified  by  the  actuary  to  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  or  by  some  person  duly 
approved,  who  had  been  at  least  five  years  actuary  to .  some  life 
assurance  company  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin.  With  re- 
gard to  the  purposes  for  which  Friendly  Societies  could  be  estab- 
lished, the  Act  contained  a  "  Frugal  Investment "  clause,  allow- 
ing those  societies  also  to  be  registered  which  undertook  to 
enable  their  members  "  to  purchase  food,  firing,  clothes,  or  other 
necessaries,  or  the  tools  or  implements  of  their  trade  or  calling," 
in  warehouses  belonging  to  the  society,  and  thus  to  make  frugal 
investments  by  receiving  i)art  of  the  profits  accruing  on  the  sale 
of  these  commodities  in  the  shape  of  dividends  on  their  shares. 
This  clause  opened  out  registration  for  the  first  time  to  co-opera- 
tive societies,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  acquire  a  legal  status. 
The  famous  Rochdale  Pioneers  were  registered  at  that  time  under 
this  clause.  Very  soon,  however,  the  scope  thus  afforded  to  these 
co-operative  societies  was  found  to  be  too  narrow  ;  they  increased 
so  rapidly  in  importance,  extent,  and  number,  that  a  distinct  legal 
status  was  given  to  them  a  few  years  later  by  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies'  Act  ot"  1852  (15  and  IG  Vict.  c.  31),  and  thus 
a  new  offshoot  of  Friendly  ScK'ieties  was  completed,  with  which  we 
shall  deal  hereafter  more  in  detail.  This  offshoot  led  to  an  elaborate 
organization  of  the  supply  of  food  and  necessaries  to  the  working 
classes,  which  has  become  at  the  present  day  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient instruments  of  their  advancement,  and  has  received  a  definite 
legal  shape  in  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies'  Act  of  1876. 
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Reverting  to  the  Act  of  1846,  we  pass  over,  in  this  as  in  suc- 
ceeding statutes,  all  details,  since  the  law  has  been  comprehen- 
sively embodied  in  the  Act  of  1875.  We  confine  ourselves,  there- 
fore, to  noticing  those  salient  provisions  which  seem  to  mark 
distinct  stages  in  the  history  of  legislation.  The  Act  of  1846 
initiated,  if  it  did  not  successfully  carry  out,  an  important  step  in 
regard  to  the  affiliated  societies.  The  large  Orders,  of  which  even 
then  some  had  many  hundreds  of  branches,  and  which  had  gradu- 
ally been  acquiring  more  importance,  were  previously  to  this  Act 
excluded  from  registration,  in  consequence  not  orfly  of  the  Corres- 
ponding Societies'  Act  (39  Geo.  III.  c.  79),  which  rendered  all 
societies  with  branches  illegal,  but  also  of  the  Seditious  Meeting 
Act  (57  Geo.  HI.  c.  19),  which  prohibited  certain  meetings  of  more 
than  fifty  persons  if  held  without  notice.  The  Act  of  1846  now 
declared  that  the  provisions  of  these  two  Acts  should  not  apply  to 
Friendly  Societies,  thus  opening  to  the  affiliated  societies,  at  least 
in  principle,  the  door  to  registration.  Still,  other  difficulties  pre- 
vented the  admission  of  the  large  Orders  within  the  pale  of  the 
law  relating  to  Friendly  Societies,  since  they  had  undertaken  to 
provide  for  other  objects  besides  those  declared  lawful  by  the 
Friendly  Societies  Acts,  particularly  for  the  relief  of  members 
seeking  for  employment,  and  had  thus  pushed  their  purposes 
beyond  the  then  proper  scope  of  registered  Friendly  Societies. 
When,  therefore,  it  appearedt  hat  these  Orders,  notwithstanding 
the  theoretical  provision  of  the  Act  of  1846,  were  unable  to 
register  either  collectively  or  as  separate  lodges,  except  under 
certain  circumstances  and  in  isolated  cases,  the  fact  led  to  further 
inquhy  and  proposals  of  legislation. 

In  1850  a  new  Act  was  passed  (13  and  14  Vict.  c.  115),  framed 
as  a  Consolidation  Act.  The  material  provisions,  which  were 
important  as  a  further  development  of  the  law,  are  as  follow. 
The  benefits  of  the  Act  were  limited  to  societies  which  should  not 
insure  more  than  £100  in  one  sum,  £30  a  year  annuity,  or  20f.  a 
week  in  sickness,  a  limitation  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
the  life  insurance  companies  which  competed  with  the  Friendly 
Societies  in  the  amount  of  their  allowances.  To  promoto  registra- 
tion, an  attempt  was  made  in  the  Act  to  divide  Friendly  Societies 
recogmsed  by   the  law   into   two  classes:  ^certified''  Friendly 
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Societies,  being  those  whose  roles  and  tables  had  been  certified  by 
an  actuary  (as  defined  in  the  Act  of  1846X  or  furnished  to  the 
society  by  the  Begistrar;  and  ^'registered"  Friendly  SocietieSi 
being  those  whose  roles  and  tables  had  not  been  so^  certified. 
In  later  enactments,  however,  this  distinction  has  rightly  been 
abolished*  Bot  the  most  important  featore  of  the  Act  was  the 
express  recognition  in  many  of  its  provisions  of  '*  branches  "  of 
Friendly  Societies;  thus  finally  enabling  affiliated  societies  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  law.  The  Act  of  1850  contained  for 
the  first  time  the  requirement,  since  then  rigidly  adhered  to,  that 
all  registered  societies  should  make  annual  returns  to  the  Regis- 
trar, under  penalty  of  being  disqualified  to  sue.  Finally,  the 
interest  payable  to  Friendly  Societies  by  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners was  reduced  to  8  per  cent.,  it  being  considered  unne- 
cessary any  longer  to  guarantee  to  their  reserve  fund  out  of  State 
resources  an  interest  higher  than  that  of  consols. 

Another  Consolidation  Act  of  1865  (18  and  19  Vict,  o.  6S)  is 
interesting,  as  regards  the  development  of  legislation,  in  more 
than  one  respect.  It  gives  an  idea  of  how  varying  in  point  of 
details  has  been  the  course  of  legislation,  how  the  preponderance 
now  of  one,  now  of  another,  of  those  tendencies,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  did  not  allow  proper  provisions,  contained  in  an  earlier 
Act,  to  have  full  effect ;  but  how  gropingly,  now  advancing  and  now 
receding,  has  been  established  both  the  law  respecting  Friendly 
Societies  and  State  supervision.  First  of  all,  the  Act  of  1855  en- 
abled Friendly  Societies  to  extend  the  purposes  of  their  insurance,* 
which  meant  a  strengthening  of  their  position  as  against  the  life 
insurance  companies.  The  limitation  of  sick  pay  was  omitted ; 
the  maximum  of  life  insurance  was  fixed  at  £200.  The  dis- 
tinction between  "  certified  "  and  "  registered  "  societies  generally 
was  swept  away,  and  all  fees  for  registration  were  abolished. 

*  These  purposes  had  been  limited  since  the  Act  of  1819  to  those  **  of  which 
the  probability  may  be  calculated  by  way  of  average."  This  limitation,  as  Bfr. 
Ludlow  points  oat,  had  been  cambering  Friendly  Society  legislation  ever  since, 
«( inasmuch  as  the  progress  of  statistical  science  is  every  day  restricting  the  range 
of  contingencies  which  are  not  so  calculable,  and  tends  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  law  of  average  would  be  of  universal  application,  wherever  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  instances  could  be  procured."    (Fourth  Beport,  Appendix  L  p.  8.) 
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Friendly  Societies  were  empowered  to  purchase,  hire,  or  lease  any 
building  or  land  (not  exceeding  an  acre)  for  erecting  thereon  a 
building  for  holding  their  meetings.  The  requirement  of  annual 
returns  from  registered  societies  to  the  Registrar  was  still,  with  a 
slight  alteration,  retained,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  penalty  for 
not  sending  in  these  returns  was  omitted,  although  the  omission 
has  since  been  cured. 

In  1867  began  the  publication  of  the  yearly  reports  of  the  Re- 
gistrars of  Friendly  Societies  for  the  preceding  year,  in  compliance 
with  the  Act  of  1865.  They  form  an  unbroken  series  of  official 
records,  equally  valuable  from  the  statistical  material  they  contain 
as  from  the  influence  they  have  had  on  public  opinion,  and  on  the 
various  Friendly  Societies  themselves.  We  have  noticed  already 
the  instructive  labours  of  the  then  Registrar,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  Since 
then,  however,  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  the 
grouping  of  figures,  and  the  enunciation  of  fundamental  principles, 
these  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar's  office  have  considerably 
improved,  and  rank  now  among  the  best  compiled  Parliamentary 
reports. 

In  the  long  interval  between  1865  and  1875,  putting  aside  some 
less  important  Acts,  such  as  those  of  1858  (21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  101) 
and  of  1860  (23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  58),  no  change  was  made  in  the 
legal  status  of  Friendly  Societies.  All  the  more  important,  how- 
ever, about  this  very  time  was  the  internal  development  of  these 
societies.  Reforms  in  many  directions,  which  had  been  prepared 
at  an  earlier  time,  were  now  vigorously  promoted,  and  the  improv- 
ments  in  the  system  of  insurance,  in  the  mode  of  management, 
and  in  the  investment  of  capital,  have  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
extremely  marked.  While  the  legislature,  therefore,  made  a  long 
pause,  other  incentives  to  progress  were  actively  at  work,  and 
this  period  must  be  considered  as  having  been  fully  occupied  with 
the  task  of  reform  in  the  self-governing  societies,  which  continued 
to  labour  consistently  and  quietly  in  improving  their  tables,  re- 
moving abuses,  and  perfecting  their  management.  No  doubt  this 
spirit  was  not  everyv^'here  equally  i)Owerful;  many  societies 
lagged  Whind,  or  broke  up  during  this  period,  and  others  dragged 
along  with  them  their  errors  and  abuses,  but  in  a  large  number  a 
decided  change  for  the  better  set  in,  and  it  wan  the  great  Orders 
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in  particular,  among  them  always  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the 
Foresters,  who  improved  their  organization,  and  took  the  lead. 
Ultimately,  the  Government,  after  several  bills  had  fruitlessly 
engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament,  initiated  a  step  which  did 
more  than  any  bill  to  further  the  cause  of  Friendly  Societies, 
namely,  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  all  questions  connected  with  these  societies,  with  the  view 
of  being  able  to  legislate  with  safety  on  the  basis  of  their  con- 
clusions. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Commission,  with  the  evidence  and 
recommendations  contained  in  its  reports,  not  only  enabled  the 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  bill,  but  produced  an  immediate 
practical  effect,  which  deserves  especial  notice.  Evils  of  various 
kinds,  and  frequently  of  a  gross  character,  were  discovered  and 
unsparingly  exposed ;  the  results  of  good  and  bad  management 
were  made  apparent;  clear  proof  was  given  of  the  blessings 
afforded  by  well-conducted  societies,  and  on  the  other  hand,  no 
concealment  was  made  of  the  mischief  caused  by  negligence  or 
actual  dishonesty  to  those  who  had  wasted  their  confidence  on 
bankrupt  concerns.  By  these  means  a  rich  fund  of  information 
was  supplied,  which  was  turned  to  good  account  by  the  press  and 
public  discussion,  and  while  morally  strengthening  those  societies 
which  were  striving  after  reform,  broke  the  opposition  which  pro- 
ceeded from  thoughtless  defenders  of  existing  evils  and  abuses. 
It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  Commission,  to 
whose  valuable  labours  wo  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to 
refer,  exercised  more  influence  from  the  publicity  of  its  proceed- 
ings, its  unsparing  truth,  and  lastly,  by  the  admirable  digest  of 
evidence  in  the  report  drafted  by  its  secretary,  Mr.  Ludlow,  than 
many  an  earlier  Act  of  Parliament. 

As  was  to  be  foreseen,  the  reports  of  the  Commission  excited 
again  the  liveliest  discussion  as  to  the  necessary  extent  of  State 
supervision.  The  Commission  made  a  series  of  recommendations, 
which  we  will  endeavour  briefly  to  review,  since  they  may  be 
regarded  as  the  deliberate  opinions,  based  on  facts  brought  before 
them,  of  men  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject,  who,  while 
fully  respecting  the  spirit  of  independence,  nevertheless  thought 
it  necessary  to  advocate  an  effective  system  of  supervision  by  the 
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State.  These  recommendations,  however,  were  only  partially  em- 
bodied in  the  Act  of  1875.* 

The  Commissioners  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  notion  of 
a  compulsory  State  supervision  of  all  the  English  Friendly  So- 
cieties would  encounter  general  opposition.  They  took  their 
stand,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  optional  registration ;  but  for 
the  registered  societies  they  sought  to  carry  out  a  strict  State 
supervision,  as  well  as  certain  settled  principles  of  insurance  and 
management.  Their  recommendations  may  be  grouped  under  four 
heads.  They  relate  to  registration  and  the  official  duties  of  the 
Registrar,  to  the  directions  regarding  the  actuarial  basis  of  the 
societies,  to  the  principles  of  management,  and  to  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  details. 

With  regard  to  registration  and  the  powers  of  Registrars,  the 
Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  the  whole  country  should  be 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  registration  districts,  with  a 
Deputy-Registrar  in  each,  at  whose  offices  the  rules,  tables  of 
premiums,  annual  returns,  and  balance-sheets  of  the  various 
Friendly  Societies  should  be  collected  for  public  inspection.  The 
District  Registrar  had  to  see  whether  the  conditions  of  registra- 
tion were  fulfilled,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Chief  Registrar, 
and  from  the  Chief  Registrar  himself,  on  legal  points,  to  a  court 
of  law.  The  office  of  the  Chief  Registrar  was  to  be  an  important 
one.  He  was  to  supervise  all  registered  Friendly  Societies,  pre- 
pare and  publish  tables  of  premiums,  and  compile  proper  statis- 
tics. He  was  to  have  more  effective  powers  to  prosecute  dis- 
honest or  negligent  officers  of  Friendly  Societies,  to  have  authority, 
on  the  application  of  a  certain  number  or  prescribed  proportion  of 
members,  to  appoint  inspectors  of  accounts  and  to  call  special 
meetings  of  societies,  and  to  make  a  binding  award  either  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  society,  or  for  the  adjustment  of  contributions 

*  They  are  printed  in  the  Foarth  Report,  p.  ocxiii.,  and  those  of  the  minoritj 
on  p.  ooxrii.  We  cannot  here  enter  at  length  into  the  eitensive  difloustiion  to 
which  these  reoommendationi  gare  rise  in  the  preM,  in  periodicals,  and  in 
Tarioos  pablicaiiont.  An  excellent  paper  on  the  adrantage^  of  registration,  as 
well  as  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  it,  in  consequence  o^the  Act  of  1B55,  is 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  Cameron  in  the  **  Transactions  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  1874,**  entitled,  **  What  Legislation 
should  follow  open  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Friendly  Sodetiea  ?  ** 
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and  benefits.  To  his  central  office  in  London  were  to  be  attached 
one  or  more  Assistant-Kegistrarfl,  and  a  competent  actuarial  stafl'. 

With  regard  to  insurance,  the  re  commendation  a  of  the  Commis- 
Bionera  were  twofold.  As  to  the  tables  of  premiums,  they  declined. 
to  recommend  the  compulsory  introduction  of  tables  compiled  or 
approved  by  the  Government,  but  they  suggested  that  the  Chief 
Registrar  shotild  cause  the  tables  prepared  by  him,  wbieh  were 
to  be  adjusted  as  closely  as  could  be  to  the  different  requirements 
of  the  societies,  to  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible  to  the 
societies,  and  to  promote  their  adoption  by  his  moral  influence. 
The  Commissioners  rightly  laid  great  stress  on  the  compulsory 
introduction  of  quinquennial  valuations,  the  importance  of  which 
we  have  already  explained  in  full,  and  which,  as  we  know,  have 
now  been  enacted  by  law. 

With  respect  to  the  management  of  Friendly  Societies,  the 
Commissi onei-B  laid  donni  in  the  tirst  place  the  principle,  that  the 
"management  fund  should  bo  kept  distinct  from  the  benefit  fund.'' 
Their  investigations  had  brought  to  light  serious  evils  in  this 
respect.  They  recommended  fui-ther  that  every  registered  society 
should  be  bound  to  have  its  accounts  and  balance-sheet  audited 
every  year  by  a  competent  auditor,  who  should  also  be  respoti- 
Bible,  under  penalties,  for  superintending  the  proposed  limitation 
of  investments.  Among  the  recommendations  on  separate  qnes- 
tiona  of  detail,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Commission  sug- 
gested that  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions which  then  practically  excluded  the  dividing  societies,  and 
also  the  affiliated  orders,  from  registration.  They  recommended, 
further,  certain  restrictions  on  the  insurance  of  burial-money  for 
children,  and  also  the  grant  of  facilities  for  acquiring  land  for  the 
societies,  etc. 

A  minority  of  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  go  further  as 
regards  the  influence  of  the  Chief  Registrar  on  the  actuarial  part 
of  the  qaestion,  and  made  recommendations  aimed  at  guaranteeing 
as  far  as  possible  the  accuracy  of  the  tables  used  by  the  societies. 

How  far  these  labours  of  the  Commissioners  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Act  of  1875,  in  what  form  and  with  what  limitations  their 
recommendations  reappeared  in  that  Act,  a  short  review  of  its 
most  important  provisions  will  enable  us  to  see. 
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2.  The  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  187B  (38  and  39  Vict.,  c.  60). 

We  are  aware  that  the  Act  of  1875  extends  only  to  Friendly 
Societies  which  have  voluntarily  applied  to  be  registered.  For 
the  purpose  of  registry,  they  must  conduct  their  business  within 
the  objects  declared  admissible  by  the  Act,  conform  their  rules 
and  management  to  its  provisions,  and  permit  the  exercise  of  a 
control  which  may  even  be  a  direct  interference  in  their  existence, 
in  return  for  which  the  Act  secures  to  them  a  number  of  powers 
and  facilities. 

We  will  sum  up  in  the  following  remarks  the  essential  pro- 
visions of  the  Act. 

(1)  The  Act  applies  to  what  are  termed  in  it  Friendly  Societies. 
All  such  societies  can  be  registered  under  it  which  are  established 
to  provide  by  voluntary  subscriptions  of  their  members,  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  donations,  for  the  following  objects,  viz. : — 

(a)  For  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members,  their 
husbands,  wives,  children,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  or 
sisters,  nephews  or  nieces,  or  wards  being  orphans,  during 
sickness  or  other  infirmity,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  in 
old  age  (which  shall  mean  any  age  after  fifty)  or  in 
widowhood,  or  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  orphan 
children  of  members  during  minority. 

(6)  For  insuring  money  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a  member's 
child,  or  on  the  death  of  a  member,  or  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  the  husband,  wife,  or  child  of  a  member,  or 
of  the  widow  of  a  deceased  member,  or,  as  respects  per- 
sons of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  for  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money  during  the  period  of  confined  mourning. 

(r)  For  the  relief  or  maintenance  of  the  members  when  on 
travel  in  search  of  employment,  or  when  in  distressed 
circumstances,  or  in  case  of  shipwreck,  or  loss  or  damage 
of  or  to  boats  or  nets. 

(</)  For  the  endowment  of  members  or  nominees  of  members 
at  any  age. 

('•)  For  the  insurance  against  fire  to  any  amount  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  pounds  of  the  tools  or  implements  of  the  trade 
or  calling  of  the  members. 
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The  provisions  as  to  registiy  extend,  further,  to  a  number  of 
societies  not  immediately  connected  with  the  objects  of  Friendly 
Societies,  such  as  cattle  insurance  societies,  benevolent  societies, 
and  working-men's  clubs,  and  to  societies  for  any  purpose  which 
the  Treasury  may  authorize  as  a  purpose  to  which  the  powers  and 
facilities  of  the  Act  ought  to  be  extended.  To  these  working- 
men's  clubs  we  propose  to  revert  when  we  come  to  the  second 
volume  of  our  work. 

The  above  provisions,  which  are  taken  verbatim  from  the  Act 
(Sect.  8),  trace  the  limits  of  working-men's  insurance  very  wide. 
They  allow  registered  Friendly  Societies  to  extend  sick  (including 
accident)  insurance  to  members'  husbands,  wives,  and  relatives, 
and  to  make  provision  not  only  against  old  age  and  disablement, 
but  for  the  relief  of  members'  widows  and  orphans.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  extension  of  the  definition  of  "  sickness  "  to 
cases  of  chronic  illness,  made  sick  insurance  include  to  some 
extent  infirmity.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  burial  insurance, 
these  societies  are  allowed  to  insure  the  lives  and  funds  of  their 
members,  in  order  to  secure  a  sum  of  money  to  the  working-man's 
family,  either  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  death  of  the  member 
himself,  or  one  of  his  family,  or  as  a  portion  on  the  marriage  of 
his  son  or  daughter.  To  this  are  added  the  insurance  of  the 
members'  tools  or  implements  of  trade,  and  Tor  his  relief  or  main- 
tenance "  in  distressed  circumstances,"  which  scarcely  come  with- 
in the  strict  limits  of  actuarial  insurance,  and  in  reality  are  based 
upon  the  levy  system,  though  they  strikingly  exhibit  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  prevailing  in  the  English  Friendly  Societies.  In 
tracing  these  limits,  however,  the  Act  has  simply  recognised  all 
the  functions  of  the  different  societies.  No  doubt  even  the  best 
organized  societies  scarcely  fulfil  all  these  functions ;  but  the  latter 
indicate,  nevertheless,  the  extent  to  which  the  great  task  of 
working-men's  insurance  has  been  inaugurated  in  England,  by 
means  of  the  parallel  action  of  different  societies,  and  its  realiza- 
tion thus  brought  all  the  nearer.  The  Act  leaves,  of  course,  each 
society  to  decide  how  far  it  will  fulfil  this  practical  maximum  of 
working-men's  insurance, — whether  it  will  provide  for  only  one 
or  all  of  these  objects  of  insurance,  whether  it  will  be  constituted 
as  a  separate  society  or  as  a  lodge  belonging  to  a  larger  union, 
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and  whether  it  shall  be  established  permanently  or  only  tempo- 
rarily. Nevertheless,  the  Act  imposes  on  registered  societies 
certain  maximum  limits  in  respect  to  the  amounts  insured. 

We  have  already  once  mentioned  that  the  amounts  of  insurance 
for  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  been  limited  by  law,  the 
intention  being  to  separate  entirely  their  business  from  that  of 
the  other  insurance  companies,  and  restrict  it  to  sums  correspond- 
ing to  the  manner  of  life  of  the  working  classes.  Accordingly, 
the  gross  sum  insured  is  not  to  be  more  than  £200,  and  the  an- 
nuity more  than  £50  a  year,  which  includes  all  sums  received 
from  "  any  one  or  more  such  societies."  The  life  of  a  child  under 
five  years  of  age  cannot  be  insured  for  more  than  £6,  and  that  of 
a  child  under  ten  for  more  than  £10. 

(2)  The  duty  of  registration  is  now  vested  in  the  Chief  Regis- 
trar, who  has  one  or  more  Assistant  Registrars  for  England,  and 
another  Assistant  Registrar  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  skilled  actuary  is  attached  to  the  office ;  he 
attends  to  the  actuarial  part  of  the  business  and  assists  the  Chief 
Registrar,  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  not  less  than  twelve  years' 
standing.  This  staff  forms,  together  with  the  necessary  clerks, 
the  Registry  Office.  To  obtain  registration,  a  Friendly  Society 
must  fulfil  a  number  of  conditions.*  It  must  consist  of  seven 
persons  at  least,  and  its  tables,  if  it  grants  annuities,  must  be 
certified  by  a  Government  official,  either  the  actuary  to  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners,  or  some  actuary  approved  by  the 
Treasury.  In  the  event  of  the  Registrar  either  refusing  to 
register  a  society  or  cancelling  or  suspending  its  registry,  an 
appeal  lies  open  to  certain  courts  of  law.  The  Act  removes  all 
impe<liment8  to  the  registration  of  the  various  branches  either  of 
lodges  or  of  the  affiliated  societies ;  nay,  it  goes  farther,  and  with 
a  view  to  avoiding  the  expense  and  trouble  of  registration  by 
branches,  allows  Friendly  Societies  with  branches  to  be  registered 
as  entire  societies,  provided  they  have  a  fund  under  the  control 
of  a  central  body,  to  which  every  branch  is  bound  to  contribute. 
The  Act  of  1876  (39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  32)  provides  still  further 
facilities  for  the  registration  of  branches. 

*  BMiion  ll.of  Um  kxX. 
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Tbe  rules  may,  of  course,  differ  according  to  the  objects  and 
orgaiiisatioii  of  tie  society  ;  but  they  must  atate  in  &11  cases  the 
name  and  place  of  office  of  tbe  society,  the  whole  of  tbe  objecU 
for  which  tbe  society  19  established,  tbe  purpoaes  for  which  tbe 
fuods  are  applicable,  the  terms  of  admission,  tbe  coDditiona 
entitling  to  beneiita,  the  fines  imposed  on  nvembers,  the  mode  of 
holding  meetings,  and  certain  details  as  to  management  and  the 
invostment  of  the  funds,  and  also  provide  for  the  keeping  of  the 
«ccj>untB,  the  yearly  audit  of  accounts,  and  tbe  settlement  of 
disputes  between  the  society  and  its  members.  They  must, 
further,  make  prevision  for  tbe  preparation  of  animal  returns  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  receipts,  funds,  effects,  and  expenditure  and 
number  of  members,  and  not  only  enable  any  person  interested  in 
the  society  to  i:ispect  its  books,  but  also  insure  to  a  certain 
number  of  members  the  statutory  right  to  apply  to  the  Chief 
Registrar  for  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  or 
for  winding  up  the  same. 

The  guarantees,  therefore,  of  solidity  and  stability  required 
by  the  State  as  \  conditioD  of  regiBtntion,  oouiat  in  ihe  nilM 
and  tables  of  premituns  being  made  conformable  to  law. 

As  j-e£ard^  the  resolta  of  registration  np  to  the  present,  da^j 
the  first  question,  considering  its  permissive  character,  is  this : 
Do  the  Friendly  Societies  make  use  of  their  right  to  apply  for 
it  ?  Are  they  gradually  regarding  their  admission  into  the  pale 
of  law  as  an  advantage  ?  Are  they  overcoming  the  fear  of  State 
control  ?  and  do  those  societies  which  have  accepted  this  control, 
together  with  the  corresponding  privileges  conferred  on  registered 
societies  by  the  Act  of  1875,  exhibit  that  progress  after  which 
they  are  striving  ?  No  satisfactory  answer,  in  point  of  figures, 
could  be  given  to  this  question,  unless  the  total  number  of  all 
the  Friendly  Societies  were  known.  As  to  this  total,  however, 
there  are  only  approximate  estimates,  of  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  that  which  was  made  by  the  Commission  in  1874, 
which  gave  32,000  for  England  and  Wales.  But  even  the  number 
of  registered  societies  out  of  this  total  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  exactness,  there  being  always  a  number  of  societies  on  the 
register  which  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Chief  Registrar  merely  show  tbe  number  of  societies  registered 
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every  year.  Prom  1876  to  1886,  the  total  of  all  the  Friendly 
Societies  admitted  to  registration  amounted  yearly  to  between 
959  and  2,767.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  every  year  the 
applications  under  the  Act  of  1875  for  the  registry  of  alterations 
in  the  rules,  which  may  be  regarded  altogether  as  a  decidedly 
favourable  movement  in  the  sense  of  progressive  registration.* 
With  regard  to  the  total  number  of  Societies  on  the  register,  the 
report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  for  1884  states  that,  at  the  end  of 
1883  there  were  registered  between  13,000  and  14,000  indepen- 
dent Friendly  Societies,t  and  between  11,000  and  12,000  branches. 
The  strongest  movement  in  favour  of  registration  is  inside  the 
large  working-men's  Orders.  All  newly  established  lodges  have 
to  be  registered,  and  the  central  body  does  all  it  can  to  induce 
the  old  ones  to  do  the  same.  Of  the  lodges  of  the  Manchester 
Unity  and  the  Foresters,  numbering  in  each  Order  over  4,000, 
full  two-thirds  have  already  been  registered. 

(3)  The  State  supervision  established  for  the  registered 
Societies  by  the  Act  of  1875  may  be  comprehended  under  two 
points  of  view.^  In  the  first  place,  a  series  of  provisions 
insures  the  full  publicity  of  their  arrangements,  with  a  view  not 

•  The  progress  of  registraiioa  tince  1877  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  for  the  respeotire  years  :— 


Ytmr. 


No.  of 

Newljr- 

R«*fnster«d 

Socieiiea. 


No.  of 

Newly. 

RetriAtered 

Branches 

of 
AfflliaiCHl 


1877 

182 

127 

1878 

170 

337 

1879 

173 

616 

1880 

173 

658 

1881 

168 

647 

1882 

149 

478 

1883 

169 

651 

1884 

165 

485 

1885 

198 

807 

1886 

186 

604 

Including  I/xlge.  of  ^i^^;  ^J^J^J^ 

Friendly      | 


The 
Manclias 
let 
Unitjr. 


I 


The 
PoresCert. 


17 
28 
67 
39 
66 
47 
36 
47 
46 
88 


20 
37 
60 
61 
60 
76 
66 
70 
48 
39 


B(*detiee  and 
now  Branches 
uf  BeKietered  j 
Bocieiies. 


776 

1709 

1978 

1622 

1044 

811 

662 

635 

367 

269 


■ 

ToUl. 

No.  of 

Refriiitered 

Altera- 

lions  of 

Rales. 

1  1084 

1634 

2216 

2620 

2767 

8100 

2080 

2896 

1759 

2680 

1438 

2812 

1272 

1970 

1185 

2267 

1372 

2104 

969 

1997 

t  Compare  Mr.  Brabrook*s  estimate  (p.  I(t3  above)  of  the  number  of  indepen- 
dent Societies,  an  eHtimate  based  on  the  retanis  sent  in. 
Z  Coffipm  Sections  14  and  24  $qq.  of  the  Act. 
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only  of  giving  a  sofSdeut  insi^  to  tka  Ctief  Regiatra.r,  but 
also  of  eoBbling  the  membera  thenuelve^  to  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  tiio  conrse  of  baainesa  and  the  nuntgement  in  general.  In 
the  seorni  pUoe,  the  Chief  BegiBtrar  u  aathoriied  »oil  bmrad 
to  intervene  either  on  the  demand  of  a  portion  of  the  membn^ 
or  by  virtue  of  his  office,  whrnever  the  aociety  oonunita  imgn- 
laritids  or  breaches  of  th^  Act. 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  every  Friendly  Society  iB  boood 
to  notify  to  the  Begiatnur  There  its  registered  office  is  ntnated, 
it  having  £onn«:ly  been  the  case — particnlarly  vith  aooietiM 
whose  rehitions  with  their  members  are  etmdocted  throng 
agents— that  the  members  of  a  sooie^  never  knew  where  tk* 
office  was.  The  society  is  bound,  farther,  to  appoint  one  or  mwe 
tmetees,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  tlM  resolation  iqipointing  than 
to  the  Chief  Registrar.  Once  at  least  in  eveiy  year  a  socie^ 
must  have  its  accormts  andited  and  verified,  either  \fj  a  pnbHe 
auditor  a|^Knnted  as  in  the  Act,  or  by  two  or  more  pMaemB 
appointed  as  the  rales  of  the  society  provide.  Every  society  kai 
to  send  in  three  kinds  of  reports  to  the  Chief  B«giatrar,  namefy, 
au  "  auanal  retain,"  a  "  ^oinQaennial  retnm "  of  the  ait^neaa 
aud  mortality  experienced  by  the  society  daring  the  previous 
five  years,  and  a  "  qoinqaennial  valnatioa  "  of  its  assets,  liabilities, 
etc  Since  1881,  however,  the  "  quinquennial  retams  "  have  been 
dropped.  The  annual  return  has  to  be  sent  in  before  the  first  of 
June,  and  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure, 
and  funds  and  effects,  as  audited.  This  statement  must  show 
separately  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  several  objects  of 
the  society,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  auditor's  report, 
if  any.  If  the  audit  has  been  conducted  by  a  public  auditor,  it 
is  sufficient  to  give  his  name;  but  if  by  any  other  person,  his 
address  and  calling  or  profession  must  also  be  stated.  The 
retams  must  be  given  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Chief  Registrar. 
If  any  registered  society  fails  to  send  in  any  such  return,  or 
"wilfully  refuses  or  neglects"  to  furnish  any  informatioa  re- 
quired by  a  registrar  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  or  wilfully 
furnishes  any  false  return  or  information,  or  does  anything  for- 
bidden by  the  Act,  it  is  liable  to  a  penalty  as  an  ordinary  ofi'ence 
of  not  less  than  £1,  and  not  more  than  £5,  recoverable  at  the 
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suit  of  the  Registrar,  or  of  any  person  aggrieved,  in  a  Court 
of  summary  jurisdiction.  The  penalty  may  be  increased  to  £50, 
if  any  false  entry,  erasure  in,  or  omission  from,  any  balance- 
sheet,  or  collecting-book,  or  return  be  wilfully  made,  with  intent 
to  falsify  the  same,  or  to  evade  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Every  society  is  bound  to  allow  any  member  or  person  having 
an  interest  in  its  funds  to  inspect  the  books,  and  to  supply  him 
gratuitously,  on  his  application,  with  a  copy  of  the  last  annual 
return. 

The  direct  intervention  of  the  Chief  Registrar  in  the  affairs 
of  Friendly  Societies  takes  place  in  the  following  cases :  Corre- 
spondingly with  the  right  as  to  registration,  and,  therefore,  as 
to  the  admission  of  a  society  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
Chief  Registrar  is  empowered,  if  satisfied  by  proof  that  the 
registry  has  been  obtained  by  fraud  or  mistake,  or  that  a  society 
exists  for  an  illegal  purpose,  or  has  wilfully  violated  the  Act 
or  ceased  to  exist,  to  cancel  the  registry.  In  the  same  cases  'he 
may,  instead  of  cancelling,  suspend  the  registry  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  months,  not  less  than  two  months'  previous 
notice  of  such  cancelling  or  suspension  being  given  to  th3 
society,  and  published  in  the  Gazette  or  in  some  newspaper  cir- 
culating in  the  county  in  which  the  society's  registered  office  is 
situated.  A  society  may  appeal  to  the  courts,  as  provided  in 
the  Act,  from  such  cancelling  or  from  any  suspension  of  the 
registry  which  is  renewed  after  six  months.  Further,  upon  the 
application  of  a  minority,  consisting  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  of  members  of  a  registered  society,  or  of  100  members 
in  the  case  of  a  society  of  1,000  members  and  not  exceeding 
10,<)<J(),  or  of  5<X)  members  in  the  case  of  a  society  of  more  than 
10,0<X)  members,  tho  Chief  Registrar  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Treasury,  either  appoint  inR]>ectors  to  examine  into  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  or  call  a  special  meeting  and  direct  what 
matters  shall  be  there  discussed  and  determined  (Sect.  23).*     Ho 

*  The4e  insp«ction8  bring  to  light  eren  now  incredible  abaeee.  Thus  the 
Chief  Re:^i(tnur.  id  his  annual  report  for  1881.  lajs  as  foUowi  with  reference 
to  the  inspection  (if  one  of  the  Friendly  Societies : — 

**  The  management  of  the  Society  appears  by  the  inspector's  report  to  have 
b:>oii  far  from  satisfactory.    The  books  had  disappeared,  and  the  late  secretary 
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may  wAaa  pmBecnte  offidally  any  person  vho  obtuiw  by  fruul 
or  iritholdfl  or  miwppUos  soy  properly  of  the  society  (Sebt.  16): 
The  Gfaief  Begiettftr  has  ideo  very  distinct  powers  witlt  re^eA 
to  the  dissolntum  of  &  sooietjr.  Many  of  these  societies  in  eaiiie^ 
tfanee  had  dragged  on  an  existence  for  years,  althon^  their  fqadi 
and  contrihntions  were  too  small  to  be  able  permanently  to  meet 
their  liabilities.  Ttut  later  Uie  inevitable  break  up  ensoed,  HA 
more  miBohierons  and  grievous  it  became  as  regards  the  older 
inembers  of  the  sooietjr.  The  Act  now  gives  the  C3iief  Befpslrar 
the  right,  on  the  application  of  a  mincnrity  (oonstitated  ha  above 
in  the  case  of  inspection)  setting  forth  that  the  fnnds  of  the 
aocie^  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  existing  claims,  vc  that  the 
eontribations  are  insnffident  to  meet  the  benefits  assored,  t6 
investigate,  either  by  himself  or  by  any  aotoary  or  paUio  auditor, 
the  afifoirs  of  the  society,  and  if  satisfied  that  snch  insnfficaenoUi  . 
exist,  he  may,  if  he  considers  it  expedient,  award  that  tlie  wai&Bl^ 
sludl  be  dissolved,  and  its  afbirs  wound  np,  giving  nevertlideM 
not  less  Uian  two  months'  previooa  notice  to  the  aode^  in  qMtf- 
tion.  The  Caiief  Registrar  may  soepend,  however,  his  award  tSt 
snch  period  as  he  may  deem  neoessaiy  to  enable  the  sooie^  to 
make  each  alterations  as  will  prevent  the  award  of  diaaolntfon 
being  made.  Every  award,  however,  when  once  made,  is  final 
and  conclusive.  Notice  of  every  award  for  dissolution  must  be 
duly  advertised  in  the  Oaiette  or  county  newspaper,  and  the 
society  is  legally  dissolved  from  the  date  of  such  advertisement 
(Sect.  26).     In  the  case  of  the  more  recently  established  societies, 

'  eoepeoted  the;  had  been  stolen  from  the  Clnb  Imx,  which  had  been  broken 
open.'  He  entirely  repudiated  the  balanoe-sbeeta,  as  not  representing  the 
■ccraunts  which  he  had  prepared.  A  trustee,  one  ot  the  applioants,  ooald 
neither  prodnce  an;  books  nor  sepply  inlormation  aboat  the  aooounts.  KoiM  of 
the  members  were  able  or  willing  to  account  lor  the  disappearance  ot  the  books. 
According  to  the  pnblished  statements,  as  examined  fa;  the  inspector,  them 
was  a  tHJance  nnacoonnted  tot  ol  £S9T  8i.  Id.  A  new  Committee  had,  how- 
ever, I>een  appointed,  with  a  fresh  staff  ot  offloers,  and  it  appeired  ti  be  the 
general  feeling  that  it  would  be  nnwise  and  almost  impracticable  to  inatitata 
proceedings  against  the  leoretarjr  or  any  other  members.  The  inspector 
thoDgbt  it  only  justice  to  the  members  to  state  that  tbey  wen  principally 
•gricDltnral  labourers,  and  quite  incapable  of  managing  or  checking  aocooiit* '' 
(P-S5). 
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whose  tables  have  been  compiled  on  the  basis  of  new  experience 
and  scientific  investigation,  and  whose  rules  correspond  to  the 
requirements  of  rational  management,  the  Chief  Registrar  is 
seldom,  indeed,  called  upon  to  make  use  of  these  powers,  but 
there  still  exist  societies  of  earlier  date,  whose  bad  and  partly 
mischievous  condition  has  been  exposed  by  these  very  later 
advances  in  actuarial  science,  and  as  regards  those,  legislation 
in  England  has  not  hesitated  to  empower  an  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  a  summary  stop  to  abuses. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  results  of  this  State  supervision. 

The  annual  returns  are  intended  to  enable  the  Chief  Registrar 
to  control  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  societies.  Experience 
shows,  in  this  matter,  how  difficult  it  is  to  bring  institutions 
under  discipline,  which  have  grown  up  in  absolute  independence, 
and  how  reluctantly  they  submit  to  inspection  and  regulation, 
and  yet  how  necessary,  under  certain  circumstances,  such  con- 
trolling authority  becomes.  More  than  ten  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  Act  of  1875,  which  required  these  annual  re- 
turns to  be  compiled  in  a  prescribed  form,  and  the  results  obtained 
may  be  summed  up  by  stating  that,  while  a  wholesome  effect 
has  been  produced  by  these  returns,  so  far  as  the  Chief  Registrar 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  them,  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
them  in  even  approximately  full  numbers.  A  few  details  will 
suffice  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  head  with  a  reform 
of  this  kind  in  opposition  to  institutions  founded  on  self-help, 
and  how  the  chief  efforts  must  be  centred  on  inoculating  them 
with  certain  sound  principles,  as  guarantees  for  a  good  adminis- 
tration. These  details  will,  perhaps,  convince  many  persons, 
who  might  be  inclined,  from  a  Continental  point  of  view,,  to 
condemn  English  government  as  feeble  and  defective,  and  Eng- 
lish legislation,  on  account  of  its  tardy  intervention,  as  timid, 
that  to  the  State  in  England,  which  has  no  subordinate  admin- 
istrative machinery,  in  the  sense  of  that  existing  elsewhere,  but 
has  to  keep  touch  with  thousands  of  institutions  through  the 
medium  only  of  central  departments,  corre«|K)ndonce,  and,  per- 
haps, also  ins|)ectors,  one  course  alone  is  open,  namely,  to  strive 
by  degreos,  but  with  inflexible  consistency,  to  bring  al)out  in 
these  self-governing  societies  a  change  of  views,  a  higher  sense 
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of  duty,  and  a  keener  perception  of  their  own  i 
word,  to  work  foi-  mora!  results  and  renounce  all  idea  of  that. 
precision  of  adminialrative  mechaniam  which  ia  frequently  at- 
tained in  bureaucrat ically-govenied  States,  but  ia  frequenlly 
merely  superficial.  Whoever,  therefore,  judges  of  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  Chief  Eegisti-ar's  reports  from  1876  to  1884,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  Stiftly  organized  civil  government,  will  no 
doubt  be  much  disappointed  at  the  sl-atistic-al  results,  and  yet  the 
Act  has  not  failed  to  supply  a  lever  for  effecting  much  useful 
improvement.  In  1876,  the  tirst  year  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  which  sharpened  the  provisions  respecting  these  annual 
returns,  the  number  sent  in  by  the  registered  societies  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  was  11,^2,  leaving  14,806  in  arrear.  In  the 
next  year  the  proportion  somewhat  improved,  12,338  societies 
having  Bent  in  returns,  against  12,8i)0  which  failed  to  do  so. 
After  that,  the  number  of  societies  which  complied  with  the 
statutory  requirement  ijicreaned  but  slowly,  and  the  Chief 
Registrar  stated  •  that  during  the  quinquennium  1875-80,  the 
proportion  which  sent  in  their  returns  regularly  amoimt«d  to  only 
21  per  cent,  of  all  the  registered  societies.  In  1883  the  number 
of  returns  rose  to  14,645.  On  this  point,  also,  the  affiliated 
Bocietiea  have  been  the  Chief  Registrar's  allies.  In  1884  no  leas 
than  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  registered  branches  sent  in  returns, 
the  lodges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  having  sent  in  2,182  out  of 
a  possible  total  of  2,681,  and  the  Foresters  as  many  as  2,518 
out  of  2,669.  Some  of  the  smaller  Orders  exhibited  no  arrears. 
These  results  have  been  attained  through  the  action  of  the  central 
bodies,  which  ordered  the  lodges  of  the  Order  to  send  in  the 
returns,  and  then  forwarded  them  to  the  registry  office.  This 
action  has  had  a  good  effect  as  regards  also  the  quality  of  the 
returns,  which  at  first,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  were  decidedly 
bad.  In  1876  the  Chief  Registrar  had  to  return  for  correction 
5,000  out  of  the  11,282  returns  received  during  that  year.  He 
states  that  the  returns  were  found  to  be  so  imperfectly  filled  up, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  them  to  any  satisfacUiTy  degree 
of  correctness.     Of  those  received,  even  after  many  of  them  had 

•  "  Beport  for  1862,"  p.  7. 
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been  sent  back  for  coirection,  less  than  two-thirds  were  in  proper 
form.     In  a  vast  number  of  cases  no  attempt  was  made  to  fill 
up  ^he  inner  pages  of  the  sheet  containing  the  amounts  of  receipts 
and  payments  for  benefits  and  management,  but  only  the  front 
page,  stating  the  number  of  trustees,  number  of  members,  etc. 
In  some  instances  it  was  candidly  stated  that  the  accounts  had 
not  been  audited.     In  one  case  a  clergyman,  sole  auditor  to  a 
society  without  treasurer  or  trustees,  sent  in  a  return,  including 
a  balance-sheet,  only  filled  up  as  respects  the  assets,  and  with 
a  note  written  on  it  showing  that  he  had  not  the  most  remote 
conception   of   what   a  friendly   society's    balance-sheet    meant. 
The  means  suggested  by  the  Chief  Registrar  for  remedying  these 
defects,  are  first,  the  liberal  diffusion  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  second,  a  sufficient  staff  at  the  registry  office  to  carry  out 
fully   the  work   of    examination    and  correspondence   with   the 
societies  for  the   amendment  of  their   returns,   and   third,   the 
83'stematic  prosecution  of  societies  which  refuse  or  do  not  care 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law.     This  last  means  of  remedy 
is  one  which  he  employs  to  some  extent  every  year,  but  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  prosecute  all   societies  in  arrear.     The 
last  few  years  show  an  average  of  only  41  prosecutions  a  year, 
most  of  which,   however,   were   successful.      Wherever   a   con- 
viction was  obtained,  it  always  produced  some  local  effect,  and 
the  Chief  Registrar  acconlingly  made  a  practice  of  selecting  the 
worst   cases,   for   the  sake  of   setting   an   example  where  most 
required.     From   1878  inclusive,  the  quality  of  the  returns  im- 
proves, though  as  many  as  2,287  in  1881,  and  2,484  in  1882,  had 
to  be  sent   back  for  correction.     The  Chief  Re<^i.Htrar  qualifies, 
however,  these  high  figures  by  observing  that   the  examination 
of  these  returns  in  the  registry   office  had   became  much  more 
strict.      "This  examination,^'   he   says,  in   his   U 'j^ort  for  188<J, 
"  though  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  an  audit,  han  had  the  best  of 
consequonces  in  improving    both  th«i   Ijook-keeping  of  societies 
and  the  au<]iting  of  their  accounts,  and  in  checking  illegal  mis- 
applications or  investments   of  funds."      At   the  same  time   he 
laments  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  a  verj*  large  number  of 
societies   and   branches    still    failed   everv   vear   to   make   their 
annual  return. 
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Of  the  greatest  importancei  as  regards  the  calcnlatioa  of  fiitiire 
tables  of  premiums  and  the  rerision  of  those  actually  in  naOi  is  the 
compilation  of  the  ''  qtiinqnennial  returns"  of  siclmess  and  mor* 
tality,  as  required  by  the  Act  of  1875.  More  than  10,000  of  these 
returns  were  sent  in  between  1871  and  1876,  and  the  Cbief  Regis- 
trar speaks  of  many  of  them  as  very  able  productions.  Since  then 
the  Friendly  Societies  (Quinquennial  Betum)  Act  of  1882  (46  and 
46  Vict.,  c.  85)  has  discontinued  the  compilation  of  further  returns, 
on  the  ground  that  those  already  sent  in  had  furnished  the  neces- 
sary materials.  The  Chief  Registrar  says  of  them  in  his  Report 
for  1881  as  follows : — 

'^  Results  of  the  highest  accuracy  and  importance,  some  perhaps 
at  present  unforeseen,  may  be  expected  from  the  sdentific  treat- 
ment of  so  vast  a  body  of  data,  the  equivalent  to  which  may  very 
probably  never  be  agaiu  collected ;  and  the  Chief  Re^trar  ventures 
to  hope,  in  the  interest  of  Friendly  Societies  and  of  the  industrious 
classes  generally,  that  means  will  be  supplied,  in  no  niggardly 
spirit,  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  work,  the  maTimnm  cost  of  which 
will  probably  not  reach  that  of  a  single  piece  of  ordnance  of  the 
largest  calibre  "  (p.  6).  His  expectation  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality  iu  Friendly  Societies,  embracing 
upwards  of  six  million  risks,  has  been  begun,  and  the  first  volume 
already  published.  When  this  work  is  once  completed,  and  the 
experiences  thus  collected  are  made  accessible  in  the  practical  form 
peculiar  to  Englishmen,  we  may  anticipate  a  further  strengthening 
of  the  actuarial  basis  of  the  societies.* 

The  most  important  returns,  however,  which  the  Friendly  So- 
cieties have  to  send  in  to  the  Chief  Registrar  are  the  quinquennial 
valuations  of  assets  and  liabilities.  Their  practical  value,  as  re- 
gards the  societies  themselves,  consists  in  their  compelling  them 
to  subject  their  financial  position  to  strict  actuarial  examination, 
and  in  this  respect  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  eflfective  instru- 
ments of  reform,  by  the  pressure  they  exercise  on  the  societies  to 

*  This  official  publication  (817  pages  folio)  contains  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
periences of  sickness  and  mortality  in  registered  societies  between  1855  and  1875. 
It  is  entitled  *'  Abstract  of  the  Quinquennial  Returns  of  Sickness  and  Mortality 
experienced  by  Friendly  Societies  for  the  periods  between  1855-1860, 1860-1865, 
1865-1870,  and  1870-1875  respectiyely.    Part  I.,  365.    Session  2, 1880." 
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"  put  their  houses  in  order."  In  addition  to  this,  however,  they 
supply  the  means  of  testing  generally  the  position  of  these  societies, 
both  from  a  financial  and  an  actuarial  point  of  view.  The  results 
furnished  by  the  first  quinquennial  valuations  under  the  Act  of 
1875  give  a  picture  of  this  position.* 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  figures.  To  begin  with,  we  must  repeat 
that  many  of  the  registered  societies  had  not  sent  in  their  returns, 
so  that  the  totals  relate  only  to  a  portion.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  them,  including  all  dividing  and  burial  societies,  are  dis- 
pensed from  the  requirement  of  the  Act  in  this  respect,  on  the 
ground  that  their  business  involves  either  very  simple  calculations 


*  The  first  quinquennial  ralaations  of  the  Friendly  Societies  were  published 
in  1883,  in  a  Blue-book  of  1185  pages,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  and  entitled 
**  Reports  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  the  year  ending  Slst 
December,  1880.  Part  II.  (A)  and  (B).  Part  A  gives  in  a  tabulated  form  tbe 
registered  number,  name,  and  registered  oflSce  of  each  society,  its  date  of  estab- 
lishment, number  of  members,  total  assets,  and  total  receipts  and  expenditure 
for  1880.  Part  B  gives  the  date  of  valuation,  rate  of  interest  per  cent.  (/.«.,  as 
used  in  valuation  and  as  realized),  amoant  of  funds,  present  value  of  benefits 
and  contributions,  other  liabilities  and  assets,  if  any,  and  surplus  or  deficiency. 

These  tables,  although  not  including  all  registered  societies,  are  a  marvellous 
example,  in  the  case  of  many  thousands  of  them,  of  making  their  financial  status 
public.  People  in  England  have  not  been  afraid  to  Isy  bare  their  position,  as 
far  as  materials  could  be  obtained,  in  the  proper  hope  and  expectation  that  this 
very  publicity  would  be  the  surest  and  most  effective  stimulus  to  reform.  Every 
detail  has  been  fearlessly  exposed,  and  so  far  from  any  fears  being  entertained 
as  to  the  consequences  of  this  exposure,  it  has  been  regarded  as  something  per- 
fcetly  naturaL  This  investigation  and  compilation  has  enabled  the  Registry 
Office  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  beyond  the 
reach  of  Continental  Governments,  and  has  achieved  a  work  from  which  all 
Governments  which  are  confronted  with  the  task  of  creating  a  new  basis  for 
existing  but  financially  unsound  institutions,  ought  to  take  example.  As  to 
the  number  of  valuations  sent  to  the  Chief  Registrar's  office  every  year  aoeording 
to  the  Act,  there  is  a  marked  increase,  comparing  the  result  of  the  second  qnin- 
qneonium  after  the  Act  with  the  first.    There  were  received  in — 
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The  number  of  valuations  received  in  1886  was  3,209. 


15,791 
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or  none  at  all.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  tables  in  question 
give  an  admirable  insight  into  the  slowly  but  steadily  progressive 
consolidation  of  the  Friendly  Society  system.  As  regards  England 
and  Wales,  the  valuations  are  given  of  6,567  societies.  Of  these 
1,537  show  funds  amounting  in  all  to  £4,002,070,  with  a  surplus 
of  £885,382.  On  the  other  hand,  5,030  societies,  with  funds 
amounting  altogether  to  £4,378,781,  exhibit  larger  or  smaller  de- 
ficits, the  total  of  which  is  no  less  than  £5,155,816.  From  Scotland, 
where  relatively  fewer  societies  are  registered  than  in  England 
and  Wales,  247  valuations  are  returned,  78  of  which  show  a  favour- 
able result,  being  in  fact  a  total  surplus  of  £84,362,  while  169 
exhibit  deficits  amounting  in  all  to  £158,792.  In  England,  there- 
fore, one-fourth,  and  in  Scotland  one-third,  of  these  societies  are  in 
a  very  favourable  position,  even  more  so  than  the  strict  require- 
ments of  actual  solvency  demand;  while  three-fourths  and  two- 
thirds  respectively  do  not  appear,  judging  actuarially,  to  be  within 
the  limits  of  these  requirements.* 

*  Mr.  William  Sntton,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1885,  on  National  Provident  Insurance  (of  which  we  shall 
have  to  speak  hereafter),  gives  the  following  opinion  as  to  the  extension  of  ac- 
tuarial knowledge.  Question  1829  :  •'  Under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  as  it 
at  present  stands,  registered  Friendly  Societies  are  required,  as  business  con- 
cerns, to  make  to  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies'  Office  audited  annual 
returns,  and  every  five  years  to  make  valuation  returns,  the  latter  serving  to 
show  wliether  they  are  likely  or  not,  in  the  future,  to  be  in  a  financial  position 
which  will  enable  them  to  meet  all  the  claims  upon  their  funds.  On  this  matter 
I  should  like  to  say  that  during  my  nine  years  at  the  Friendly  Societies'  Office, 
and  having  had  the  proud  privilege  of  first  carryiug  out  the  actuarial  duties  of 
that  office,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  see  now  a  much  better  prospect  in  the 
future.  It  is  remarkable  in  the  course  of  those  nine  years  how  a  more  or  less 
accui'ate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  actuarial  matters  has  become  diffused 
among  the  leading  spirits  connected  with  the  Friendly  Society  system."  And 
in  Question  1831  he  repeats  this  opinion,  in  speaking  of  periodical  valuations, 
though  he  admits  that  the  Registrar's  Office  has  still  to  contend  with  much 
ignorance  and  opposition.  "  Speaking  from  my  official  experience."  he  says 
'*  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  many  respects  the  working  of  the  Act 
has  been  highly  satisfactory.  If  it  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  gone  far  towards 
impressing  upon  societies  that  they  are  business  undertakings,  to  be  conducted 
on  business  principles.  The  all-important  provision  as  to  periodical  actuarial 
valuations  was,  it  should  be  remembered,  previously  only  known  to  lodges  of 
the  Manchester  Unity  and  a  few  well-managed  societies,  and  the  requirement 
of  the  Act  was  to  the  vast  majority  of  societies  an  entiiely  new  departure.    A 
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These  results  afford  a  basis  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
movement  of  reform  recently  set  on  foot  inside  the  Friendly  So- 
cieties. Far  as  these  societies  are,  as  a  whole,  from  having  attained 
actuarial  solvency,  a  substantial  advance  has  been  made  as  com- 
pared with  the  time  when  it  was  said  with  truth  that  scarcely  a 
Friendly  Society  in  England  was  solvent.  This  progress,  speaking 
generally,  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
not  inconsiderable  number  of  societies  which  in  1883  were  not  only 
fully  solvent,  but  in  possession  of  a  surplus,  were  the  fruit  of  the 
efforts  which  the  societies  themselves  have  made,  and  which  we  have 
described  above.  We  readily  admit  that  this  result  in  itself  seems 
modest,  considering  the  deficits  that  burden  the  majority  of  the 
societies ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  derives  importance  from  a  number 


Urge  number  of  societies  have  faithfully  complied  with  the  Act  without  any 
pressure  being  put  upon  them,  and  another  large  number  have  complied  with 
the  Act  with  more  or  less  willingness.  Societies  appear  to  be  slowly,  but  surely, 
recognising  the  fact  that  periodical  valuations  are  intended  to  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  members,  and  for  the  information  of  intending  members.  In  connection 
with  this  remark.  I  thought  it  might  interest  the  Committee  if  I  brought  with 
me  a  letter  which  is  only  one  of  thousands,  I  might  say,  that  one  has  received 
on  the  subjei't  of  valuations.  That  letter  came  to  the  office  yesterday.  It  is 
ad«Ires^ed  from  the  Tideswell  General  Funeral  Society,  wherever  that  may  be* 
to  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies :  *  Sir,  I  am  requested  by  decision 
of  the  trustees  and  committee  of  management,  at  a  met^ting  held  at  the  office  of 
the  afuresaid  society  on  the  11th  day  of  July,  to  write  you  the  following  resolu- 
tion ;  viz..  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  said  trustees  and  committee 
that  to  have  a  certified  actuary  to  value  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  society 
would  only  mean  a  waste  of  ko  much  of  the  funds  of  the  society.  Wo  have  no 
property  of  any  description,  our  funds  consisting  in  money,  the  amount  being 
£231  B«. ;  invested  in  the  Sheffield  and  Kotherham  Bank  the  sum  of  £231  4«.  lOJ. ; 
in  treasurer's  liands,  £3  34.  %U ;  members*  total.  70.  We  therefore  hope  that 
you  may  be  able  to  see  your  way  to  register  the  amended  ru'es  as  presented  to 
you.'  Now  that  is  an  iutereitting  instance  of  the  difficulty  that  our  Chief  Regis- 
trar meutiuned  in  his  evidence  of  diffusing  information.  Year  after  year 
I>axiiphlets  and  announcements  of  all  kinds  have  been  sent  t  j  nearly  every  society 
by  our  office,  and  here,  nearly  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  we  have 
a  letter  of  that  kind  ;  and  that  is  only  one  of  hnndriHU.  Sooner  or  later  they 
will  see  that  it  is  for  their  own  interest  that  these  valuations  should  be  as  well 
ma«l«»  an  actuarial  skill  can  make  them.  At  present  there  is  in  the  great  majority 
of  caM'4  a  ileiiire,  not  altiigether  without  explanation,  to  Uiok  upon  making  valu- 
ation returns  as  a  troublesome  duty  imposed  by  the  Act,  to  be  got  over  at  the 
Uiut  eipeoditure  of  trouble  and  money.'* 
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of  concomitant  drcomstanoes  to  whidi  we  have  already  refezred. 
We  have  seen,  for  instance,  how  the  statistical  and  actuarial  con- 
ditions of  reform  are  becoming  more  and  more  reliablei  and  being 
gradually  more  widely  made  known  and  applied.  We  have  seeOf 
further,  how  the  necessity  is  being  more  generally  recognised  of 
obtaining  for  societies  based  on  yolnntary  membership  a  rational 
system  of  premiums  and  reserves  instead  of  the  obsolete  system 
of  levies.  And  lastly,  we  have  seen  how  the  mil  to  achieve  these 
reforms  is  growing  stronger,  and  entitling  one  to  assume  that  it 
will  gradually  surmount  the  barriers  interposed  by  indolence  and 
apathy.  We  might  point  again  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Mian- 
chester  Unity,  as  an  example  of  what  these  elements  of  progress 
can  achieve.  The  other  large  Orders  have  followed  resolutely  in 
its  footsteps,  and  it  is  not  too  sanguine  a  prophecy  to  make  that 
the  remaining  societies  also,  including  even  those  which  are  not 
registered,  will  eventually,  if  more  tardily,  do  the  same.  Speak- 
ing of  this  movement,  however,  as  an  unprejudiced  observer,  we 
would  repeat  a  remark  already  made  in  our  introduction  with 
reference  to  working-men's  associations  in  general.  Their  financial 
basis  and  financial  consolidation  directly  depend  on  the  wage 
question  and  the  favourable  or  unfavountble  state  of  things  as 
regards  production.  The  high  and  constant  wages  at  the  beginning 
of  1870-1880  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  Friendly  Societies ;  any 
permanent  state  of  depression  in  production  would  decisively  check 
their  progress,  nay,  actually  make  it  go  back.  If,  therefore,  a  new 
statement  of  the  results  of  valuation  shall  be  made  in  future  years, 
it  will  not  only  enable  us  to  see  how  far  these  societies  will  have 
had  the  capacity  and  consistency  to  pursue  the  course  begun,  but 
will  form  a  mirror  of  the  economic  relations  of  England,  and  a 
means  of  testing  whether  and  to  what  extent  institutions  based  on 
voluntary  self-help,  and  drawing  their  resources  entirely  from  the 
working-men's  pockets,  will  have  been  able  to  pay  their  further 
way. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  few  facts,  showing  how  far  the  Chief 
Registrar  has  made  use  of  his  power  to  interfere  directly  in  the 
affairs  of  Friendly  Societies  by  cancelling  or  suspending  their 
registry,  appointing  inspectors,  summouing  special  meetings,  and 
issuing  his  award  of  dissolution.    Every  year  there  are  a  certain 
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number  of  cancellings  (there  were  eleven  in  1884)  and  suspensions, 
mostly  on  the  ground  that  the  society  had  not  sent  in  the  required 
valuation.  In  1883  the  registry  of  75  societies  was  suspended. 
The  reports  of  the  last  few  years  show  further  that  every  year 
some  inspections  into  the  financial  state  of  a  society,  or  into  cases 
of  alleged  mismanagement,  are  applied  for  to,  and  granted  by,  the 
Chief  Registrar.  These  inspections  frequently  bring  to  light  gross 
abuses.  Occasionally  also  the  Chief  Registrar  receives  an  application 
to  summon  a  special  meeting,  the  cause  being  not  unfrequently 
some  petty  quarrel  in  the  society.  But  in  both  these  cases  the 
power  of  the  Chief  Registrar  is  limited  to  causing  an  investigation 
to  be  made  by  an  impartial  person  appointed  by  himself,  and  de- 
termining which  party  has  to  bear  the  cost.  He  can  further 
summon  the  special  meeting  and  appoint  the  business  of  the  day. 
If  he  finds  that  no  breach  of  the  law  has  taken  place  to  occasion 
any  further  proceedings,  his  jurisdiction  ceases.  By  these  means, 
however  wanting  they  may  seem  in  respect  of  vigorous  and  search- 
ing authority,  the  minority  of  a  society  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
clear  decision  through  the  investigation  of  the  point  at  issue,  or 
to  bring  the  matter  to  discussion  at  a  special  meeting.  In  both 
these  respects  the  interests  of  the  minority  are  thus  protected. 
Wanton  complaints  are  checked  by  the  provision  as  to  costs,  fre- 
quentlj'  not  inconsiderable,  which  the  Chief  Registrar  may  impose 
at  his  discretion  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

(4)  The  advantages  and  privileges  which  the  registered  societies 
onjoj'  in  abundance  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  there 
is  exemption,  in  the  case  of  certain  documents,  from  stamp  duties, 
together  with  a  number  of  other  privileges  connected  with  civil 
law  and  procedure  ;  secondly,  extensive  protection  as  regards  the 
criminal  law ;  and  thirdl}',  certain  advantages  with  respect  to  the 
investment  of  their  funds.* 

The  exemption  from  stamp  duty  is  not  now  as  important  a 
privilege  as  it  was  formerly,  the  duties  not  being  as  high  as  they 
were. 

The  privileges  connected  with  civil  law  and  procedure  are  of 
varimiH  kinds,  and  embrace  a  nnml>er  of  technical  details.    The 

*  Compftre  Seciioos  15,  16, 17,  90,  and  23  of  the  Act. 
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essential  point  is  that  the  registered  societies  acquire  a  personal 
status  in  law,  and  have  the  right  of  sneing  and  being  saed,  a  right 
which  has  been  extended  by  the  amending  Act  of  1876  to  all 
branches  of  affiliated  societies.  We  have  noticed  already  the  great 
legal  advantages  attached  to  registration,  and  we  will  merely  add 
at  present  that  the  Act  of  1875  allows  a  member  of  a  registered 
society  to  nominate  any  person  not  belonging  to  the  society  (in- 
cluding therefore  his  wife  or  children)  for  the  receipt  of  benefits 
not  exceeding  £50,  and  admits  minors  over  sixteen  as  members 
(Sect.  15).  And  lastly,  all  registered  societies  have  power  to  hold 
land  and  vest  property  in  trustees  by  mere  appointment  (Sect.  16). 

The  protection  afforded  to  registered  societies,  in  respect  of  the 
criminal  law,  consists  in  this,  that  any  person  guilty  of  withholding 
or  misappropriating  their  property,  or  committing  any  breach  or 
abuse  of  trust,  so  far  as  the  offence  is  not  subject  to  any  heavier 
punishment,  is  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  penalty  of  £20, 
or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  three  months 
(Sect.  16). 

With  respect  to  the  investment  of  funds  the  societies  are  left  by 
[  the  Act  of  1875  very  free.  They  can,  so  far  as  is  conformable  with 
law,  invest  their  money  as  they  choose,  only  not  on  personal  security. 
There  are  certain  Friendly  Societies,  called  Loan  Societies,  which 
advance  loans  to  their  members,  as  allowed  by  statute,  and  these 
societies  also  can  be  registered,  only  the  Act  requires  that  the  loan 
must  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  amount  of  an  assurance  on  the  life 
of  a  member  of  at  least  one  full  year's  standing,  and  that  there 
must  be  two  satisfactory  sureties  for  repayment.  If  a  society, 
however,  has  a  separate  loan  fund,  a  member  may  borrow  to  the 
amount  of  £200.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Act,  as  indeed  had  been 
done  before,  affords  to  societies  the  possibility  of  a  safe  and  suitable 
investment.  They  may  invest  their  funds  not  only,  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  or  in  any  registered  savings  bank,  but  also  directly 
in  Government  securities.  We  have  pointed  out  already  that  the 
Government  guaranteed  to  Friendly  Societies  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  on  their  deposits  at  the  National  Debt  Office  than  was 
current  in  the  market.  This  privilege  is  abolished  by  the  Act  of 
1875,  which  allows  only  3  per  cent,  on  such  deposits,  an  amount 
corresponding  with  the  average  rate.    No  reduction,  however,  is 
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ie  in  the  case  of  moneys  deposited  before  the  Act,  which  leaves 
the  higher  rate  of  interest  in  such  cases  undisturbed,  subject  to 
a  graduated  series  of  provisions  (Sect.  17) ;  a  measure  originating 
quite  as  much  from  the  English  regard  for  prescriptive  rights  as 
from  the  proper  and  practical  consideration  that  the  societies  had 
actually  based  their  financial  arrangements  on  the  higher  rate  of 
interest,  and  that  to  destroy  this  basis  suddenly  would  involve 
many  of  them  in  disaster. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  contains  a  statement  of  the 
various  investments  of  the  registered  societies,  which  shows  what 
different  methods  are  adopted.  From  the  statistical  table  he 
subjoins,  taken  from  the  returns  of  assets  sent  in  to  the  Registry 
Office,  it  appears  that  41*98  per  cent,  of  the  total  funds  of  these 
societies  is  invested  in  first-class  securities,  such  as  Trustee 
Savings  Banks,  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  public  funds,  and 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners;  3O07  per  cent,  in  land,  offices, 
buildings,  etc.,  mortgages,  and  other  real  securities ;  19*26  per 
cent,  in  railway,  bank,  and  other  debentures,  and  8*09  per  cent,  in 
various  other,  including  illegal,  investments.*  The  failure  of  banks 
has  caused  much  distress  to  a  number  of  Friendly  Societies,  which 
ha*]  improjKsrly  loft  their  funds  in  their  hands,  and  the  Chief 
Registrar  warns  against  such  investments.  In  the  case  of  a  bank 
at   Rochdale,  it  appeared  that  over  forty  bodies,  which  seemed 

*  Tbe  list  of  invesimentfi,  in  order  of  prioritj  as  to  amount,  is  as  follows  :— 

KcaI  Securities 25*18  per  cent. 

With  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  15*07  „ 

In  Trustee  Savings  Banks      ....  13*65  „ 

Local  Securities 10*85  „ 

Pout  Office  Saving  Dank        ....  7*18  „ 

rublic  Funds  and  Government  Securities      .  6*08  „ 

Ijtnd,  Oftices,  and  Buildings  4*94  „ 
llli-gal  Investments  (being  in  the  nature  of 

I>ersonal  securitj) 4*09  „ 

Stocks  and  Shares 8*52  „ 

Cash  in  hand 8*89  „ 

Itailwaj  and  other  Debentures  8*20  „ 

Miscellaneous 2*90  ,» 

The  invefftuientA  varj  conMderablj  in  different  counties.  lu  the  agricultural 
count  J  of  Devonshire,  the  deposits  with  the  National  Debt  Commisaionera 
amount  to  OO  per  cent.,  while  in  f««ncMhire,  a  eoonty  rich  in  joint-ttook  under- 
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from  their  titles  to  be  nuregistcrod  Friendly  SocieliPa,  WPi'O 
among  the  creditors  to  the  bank."  The  comparatively  recent 
failure  of  the  West  of  England  Bank  proved  disastrous  to  many 
Friendly  Societies. 

(5)  The  Act  has  created  a  number  of  oEScers  and  public  dutii-s, 
iiit«ndod  to  assist  the  societies  in  the  discharge  of  their  statutory 
obligations.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  appointment  of  an 
actuary  attached  to  the  Registry  Office.  He  atteuda  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  sickness  and  mortality,  constructs  or  examines  tables 
of  premiums,  prepares  forms,  etc.,  and  being  thus  in  constant 
official  communication  with  the  registered  societies  obtains,  by 
comparing  the  returns  they  send  in,  a  general  oversight  and 
experience,  which  renders  his  action  very  useful  and  ofTective  in 
dealing  with  eocieiiea  that  apply  to  the  central  office  for  inforuria- 
tion  and  advice.  In  addition  to  the  actuary,  there  ore  public 
auditors  and  public  valuers.  These  are  not,  indeed,  perman4>ut 
officials,  but  are  ap|>ointed  and  paid  for  their  services  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Treasury,  and  their  duty  is  to  conduct,  according 
to  prescribed  forms  and  scales,  the  calculations  and  the  valuations 

taliiitgn,  thi'j'  are  onl;  0'T»  p^r  cent,  of  the  totitl  aawts,  ot  nliic^  no  less  than 
26  per  cent,  are  invested  in  Inoal  seonritiM. 

The  fuUoning  gtatement  (1366)  sbowi  the  inveBtments  of  £3,466,465  16>.  7(1. 
ol  the  funds  of  the  Order  of  Faresters,  and  bow  the;  are  dispoaed;^ 
£         I.    d. 
Post  OfQce  Savinga  Bank       ....     460,133  16    1 

Othfr  Savings  Banks 436,466  14    3 

The  Pablia  FnndB 107,391    6    4 

With  the  CotnmisuoDeri  tor  the  Kednotion 

ot  the  Kationiil  Debt        ....       83,381    9    3 
GoTemment  Secoritiea  in  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland ld,401  17    4 

Upon  Beat  Seanritiea  in  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland 3,039,616    5  11 

Land 33,076    B    0 

Offlcei  and  Buildings 126,107  19    4 

Otherwise  Invested  and  Diaposed  .  130,197  IS    0 

Treaanren' hands 181,463    4    S 

£3,486,466  16    7 
*  The  Chief  Registrar  explains  this  b;  the  fact  that  Dnregiatered  Friendlj 
Sooieties  are  irot  recognised  bf  the  Savings  Banks  Acts, 
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of  the  societies  that  apply  to  them.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed, 
that  there  is  any  great  demand  for  their  services;  but,  as  the 
Chief  Registrar  states  in  his  report  for  1876,  they  have  introduced 
greater  order  and  regularity  into  the  whole  business  of  auditing, 
the  method  prescribed  to  them  having  frequently  served  us  a 
model  for  imitation.^ 

(6)  With  regard*  to  arbitration,  the  Act  of  1875  (Sect.  22) 
provides  that  every  dispute  between  a  Friendly  Society  and 
a  member  is  to  be  decided  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  society's 
rules,  and  there  is  to  be  no  appeal  therefrom  to  a  court  of  law. 
The  decision  so  made  is  to  be  enforced  by  the  County  Court.  As 
a  rule,  those  arbitrations  have  to  decide  as  to  claims  of  members 
against  the  society,  or  the  reverse.  The  object  of  an  amending 
Act,  passed  in  1885  (48  and  49  Vict.,  c.  27),  was  to  clear  up  a 
doubt  a3  to  the  construction  of  the  section  just  referi'ed  to.  The 
County  Court  Judge  at  Wrexham  had  decided  to  the  effect  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1875  were  limited  to  disputes 
between  individual  members  of  branches  or  societies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  branches  or  societies  of  which  they  were  members 
on  the  other.  The  amending  Act  accordingly  declared  that  the 
County  Court  judge  has  jurisdiction,  as  it  was  plainly  contem- 
plated that  he  should  have,  to  enforce  an  award  in  the  case  of 
disputes  arising  between  a  society  and  a  member,  or  between  two 
branches  of  a  society.  The  parties  to  a  dispute  may  by  consent, 
under  the  Act  of  1875  (unless  the  rules  of  the  society  expressly 
forbid  it),  refer  such  dispute  to  the  Chief  Registrar,  who  has 
l>owor  to  administer  oaths,  examine  witnesses,  and  hear  and  deter- 
mine it.  In  addition  to  this,  everj'  registered  society  is  at  liberty 
to  direct  by  its  rules  that  disputes  shall  be  referred  to  justices,  in 
which  case  they  are  determinable  in  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction. Where  the  rules  contain  no  direction  as  to  the  settle- 
ment of  disjkutes,  or  where  no  decision  is  made  on  a  dispute  within 
forty  days  after  application  to  the  society  for  a  reference  under 
its  rules,  the  member  or  i>erBon  aggrieved  may  apply  either  to  the 
county  court  or  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  (Sect.  22).* 

Were  we  to  conclude  this  sketch  by  ofiering  briefly  an  opinion 

*  Sm  Appendii  B. 
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of  the  Act  of  1875  in  general,  we  should  notice  firat  cerUia 
relations  between  the  State  and  society,  as  well  as  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  national  character,  which  all  legislation  in  England 
has  to  take  into  account.  In  a  country  whore,  as  there,  freedom 
of  association  so  extensively  prevails,  any  State  inlei'ference  is 
much  more  difficult,  and  will  encounter  greater  opposition,  than 
under  relations  where  the  action  of  asaociations  is  weaker,  and 
the  nation  is  accustomed  not  only  to  constant  supervision,  but  to 
a  position  of  tutelage.  Add  to  this,  that  the  executive  in  Eng- 
land moves  within  much  narrower  limits  than  on  the  Continent, 
that  the  English  law-courts  decide  claims  and  qnestiona  of  public 
as  well  as  of  private  law,  and  that  the  preixinderating  element 
of  judicial  authority,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  English  State-system,  tends  to  restrict  any  inquisitorial  or 
aggressive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  All  this  is  the 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  independence  peculiar  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  of  that  self-reliance  to  which  we  have  so  frequently 
had  occasion  to  refer,  in  order  to  explain  institutions  which,  from 
a  Continental  point  of  view,  are  unintelligible  and  incapable  of 
beinp  grafted  on  Continental  relations. 

Out  of  the  many  opinions  expressed  in  ELiglaud  as  to  the  pos- 
sible and  necessary  extent  of  State  supervision  over  Friendly 
Societies,  it  is  not  at  all  easy  \a  discover  the  right  one.  We  dis- 
regard at  once  those  objections  to  regulation  and  control  which 
proceed  from  interested  motives.  We  have  heard,  however, 
Englishmen  entitled  to  weight,  and  anything  but  blind  or  bigoted 
adherents  of  old  ways,  declare  their  belief  that  the  Act  of  1875 
is  the  utmost  limit  of  what  can  be  demanded  from  or  accomplislied 
by  State  supervision.  For  the  reform  which  they  admit  to  bo 
necessary  in  these  societies,  they  look  to  the  training  and  educa- 
tion of  their  individual  members ;  they  point  out  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  actuarial  knowledge  has  supplied  sufficient 
material  for  discovering  correct  principles  of  management,  and 
that  any  further  State  interference  is  needless.  Any  further 
extension  of  it  they  think  would  prove  a  failure  from  the  fact  that 
the  management  of  these  societies  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  receive  no  remuneration ;  who,  moreover,  have  only  relnc- 
tantly  undertaken  the  labour  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Act  of 
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1875,  and  who  would,  therefore,  resent  any  attempt  to  burden 
them  still  more. 

An  opposite  view  is  shared  by  those  who,  while  basing  their 
chief  hopes  of  refoim  on  the  progress  of  actuarial  and  financial 
knowledge,  nevertheless  consider  it  necessary  that  the  course  of 
development  to  which  we  have  referred  in  previous  pages  should 
be  superintended  and  stimulated  ;  who  demand,  therefore,  that  the 
scope  of  State  action  should  be  enlarged,  and  regard  such  an 
extension  of  authority  as  the  necessary  guarantee  for  the  protec- 
tion of  inexi>erienced  members  against  reckless  or  improper 
management,  and  the  encouragement  of  delusive  hopes.  They 
demand,  in  particular,  that  the  Chief  Registrar  should  be  em- 
powered, as  is  done  by  the  Government  in  other  departments  of 
administration,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  position  and  financial 
management  of  all  Friendly  Societies  by  means  of  regular  in- 
spectors, who  should  report  how  far  the  returns  sent  in  correspond 
with  the  societies*  lx>oks,  and  thus  enable  him  to  exercise  a  direct 
personal  influence  upon  the  various  managers.  The  present  Chief 
Registrar  certainly  does  all  that  he  can  under  the  Act.  He  is  inde- 
fatigable in  the  work  of  corresi>ondence  ;  he  endeavours,  by  means 
of  written  communications,  through  the  information  he  imparts 
through  the  jmblication  of  his  annual  reports,  through  his  advice, 
and  throuj^h  the  legal  prosecutions  he  institutes,  to  further  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  stimulate  the  will  to  improve,  and  to 
facilitate  the  due  discharge  of  duties  and  the  correct  conduct 
of  business,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  his  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful. Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  an  office  such  as  his,  which 
has  no  organs  enabling  it  to  interfere  directly  and  personally,  and, 
if  uocessar}',  on  the  8i)Ot  itself,  can  obtain  only  slow  and  imperfect 
results.  The  Chief  Registrar  receives  the  most  substantial  sup- 
})ort  from  the  large  Onlers.  Wo  have  seen  already  how,  in  the 
questions  of  tables  of  premiums,  valuations  and  management,  they 
are  marching  at  the  heail  of  all  the  other  Friendly  Societies. 
Tliey  nre  also  the  Chief  Registrar's  staunchest  allies  in  carrying 
out  the  Alt  of  1875.  They  conduct  the  registration  of  their 
bran<'h«*s,  nn>l  su|MTinten<l  the  sending  in  of  their  returns,  and  are 
as  zealous  in  removing  abuses  as  the  Chief  Registrar  himself. 
These  Orders  have  now  advanced  to  the  position  of  organised  self- 
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governing  bodies,  and  their  business  at  headquarters  being  con- 
ducted by  permanent  officials,  the  relations  between  them  and  the 
registry  office  are  the  more  regular,  systematic,  and  accommodat- 
ing on  both  sides.  The  Chief  Registrar  works  hand  in  hand  with 
the  secretaries  of  the  large  Orders.  "  He  takes  pleasure,"  he 
says  in  his  Report  for  1876,  "  in  stating  that  his  relations  with 
the  executive  bodies  of  the  various  Orders  with  whom  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  as  to  societies  with  branches,  have  brought 
him  into  correspondence  or  contact,  have  been  uniformly  friendly 
From  the  two  great  Orders,  in  particular,  the  Manchester  Unity 
and  the  Foresters,  the  office  has  continued  to  receive  real  assist- 
ance. It  would  be  unjust  not  to  record  the  fact  that,  in  carrying 
out  the  new  Act,  the  Order  of  Foresters  has  been  more  especially 
successful.  The  signature  of  Mr.  Shawcross,  its  permanent  secre- 
tary, affords  an  almost  perfect  guarantee  that  documents  oflfered 
by  him  for  registry  are  in  due  form." 

The  support  thus  accorded  to  the  Chief  Registrar  by  these 
working-men's  associations  assists  one  in  forming  an  unprejudiced 
judgment  of  the  Act  of  1875.  The  more  fully  these  associations 
devoted  to  insurance,  realise  their  important  mission,  the  more 
closely  must  they  resemble  real  self-governing  bodies.  In  this 
development  lies  the  perfecting  of  an  efficiently  organized  system 
of  State  supervision,  such  as  exists  at  present  with  regard  to 
factories,  schools,  and  sanitary  administration.  Towards  this 
end  the  Act  of  1875  signifies  only  a  stage,  a  definite  step  in 
advance.* 


•  Mr.  Reuben  Watson,  the  actuary  to  the  Manchester  Unity,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Provident  Insurance  (Q.  803),  has  thus 
accurately  summed  up  the  results  of  the  Act  of  1875  :  "  The  Act  of  1875  has  done 
great  good ;  it  has  discouraged  the  formation  of  new  societies  on  the  unsound 
principles  of  former  times.  The  central  ofSce  has  come  into  more  immediate 
communication  with  the  societies,  and  useful  comment  and  instruction  is  dis- 
seminated by  it.  But  more  legislation  will  be  needed  from  time  to  time,  perhaps 
even  more  stringent  legislation  but  certainly  legislation  which  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  executive  bodies." 

The  correctness  of  this  opinion  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  case  which 
the  Chief  Registrar's  Oflice  had  recently  to  examine  and  determine,  and  which 
was  published  in  a  paper  laid  befoie  Parliament.  ("Determination  of  the 
Chief  Registrsu:  of  Friendly  Societies  on  an  application  for  the  dissolution  of 
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the  Independent  Mutual  Brethren  Friendly  Society  by  award,  and  Beport  by 
the  Actuary  of  the  Central  Office  to  the  Chief  Registrar**  C. — i,988.)     Ac- 
cording to  this  Beport,  the  society  was  started  in  London  about  1878,  by  an 
individual  named  Scotting,  and  in  1877,  when  it  undertook  sick-pay  business, 
its  fortunes  advanced  rapidly,  the  members  increasing  from  1,019  in  1878  to 
18,646  in  1881.     A  bait  of  taking  in  members  of  advanced  age  at  the  same 
contributions  as  young  members,  on  condition  that  they  paid  in  t ash  down  an 
extra  entrance  fee  of  5f.,  6«.,  or  It.  for  each  year  of  age  over  50,  seems  to  have 
proved  most  successful.    The  money  coming  into  the  society's  coffers  appeared 
to  have  been  literally  squandered  in  the  most  reckless  manner.    One  man 
dabbled  in  house  property  and  land  with  the  society*s  money,  having  it  con- 
veyed to  him,  and  depositing  the  deeds  with  himself  and  his  assistants  as 
trustees  or  officers  of  the  society.    Wm.  Dalby,  a  co-trustee,  was  installed  in 
a  public-house,  called  the  Bailway  Arms,  Hornton  Street,  Kensington,  and 
F.  Jude,  a  former  trustee,  in  another  public-house,  at  Dunstable,  known  as 
the  White  Hart  Inn.    A  man  named  Coalston  was  appointed  secretary,  at  a 
salary  of  no  inconsiderable  amount.     Harry  Hill,  another  trustee,  received 
a  loan,  and  C.  Anderson,  a  member  of  committee,  purchased  his  house,  borrow- 
ing tbe  money  from  the  society.    Towards  the  end  of  1883  the  tide  began  to 
turn.     The  society's  annual  return  to  the  Begistrar  for  1882  had  been  sent 
back  to  be  corrected ;  there  was  no  ready  money  available  to  meet  sick-pay 
claims,  etc.,  and  in  consequence,  a  general  levy  on  the  members  had  to  be  pro- 
posed.    It  was  not,  however,  carried  out  at  a  general  meeting,  which,  instead, 
appointed  a  committee  of  investigation,  "  tbe  members  having  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  the  management,*'  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  committee  was 
affked  to  resign.    Various  lawsuits  followed,  and  affairs  culminated  in  the 
general  meeting  of  May,  1885,  when  the  auditors  for  the  accounts  of  1884  dis- 
covfre<l  all  kinds  of  frauds  in  the  previous  annual  returns  of   the  society. 
The  dissatisfaction  regarding  the  management  caused  the  younger  and  healthy 
niemlN-rs   to  leave  by  the  thousand,  and  in  May  last  an  investigation  into 
the  Bo<>iety*s  affairs  was  demanded  by  one  hundreii  members,  and  acceded  to 
by  tbe  Chief  Begistrar.    As  tbe  result  of  that  investigation,  the  actuary  foimd 
(1)  that  the  funds  of  the  society  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  existing  claims 
thereon  ;  and  (2)  that  the  rates  of  contribution  fixed  by  the  society  were  insuffi- 
cient to  Cover  the  benefits  assured  to  be  given  by  the  same.    Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  immediate  award  for  dissolution  would  debar  the  trustees  or  other 
iwrtttus  interested  from  taking  proceedings,  which  they  might  possibly  be  ad viaed 
for  obtaining  an  account  and  recovering  aHSc*t8  belonging  to  the  society,  he 
suggeHted  that  no  such  award  should  be  for  the  present  made.     The  Chi«f 
Begistrar  accordingly  determined,  under  the  date  of  the  19th  February,  that  ha 
ditl  not  consider  it  expedient  at  present  to  award  that  tha  a;>ciety  should  be 
dissolved. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Government  Working-Men's  Insurance  in  England. 

1.  The  Oovemment  Annuity  System,  Schemes  in  the  last  oentnry. — Pitt's  pro- 
posal of  a  *'  parochial  fund.'* — Parochial  Benefit  Societies  Bill,  1818. — 
Friendly  Society  Sayings  Bank  Act.  1833.— Lord  Shelbome's  Bill  of  1862. 
— The  Government  Anouities  Act  of  1864. — Mr.  Gladstone's  Speech  on  the 
Bill. — Opposition  in  Parliament  to  the  measure. — Its  material  provisions. 
— Its  inoperative  character. — Select  Committee  of  Inqoiiy  on  the  subject. — 
The  Act  of  1882. 

2.  Scheme*  of  CompuUoi-y  Working-men^B  Insurance.  Recent  influence 
of  German  ideas  and  legislation.— The  English  Poor- Law  system. — Pitt's 
view  of  Friendly  Societies  and  Poor  Relief .— Connection  between  Friendly 
Societies  and  the  Poor  Law. — Origin  of  recent  schemes  of  national  in- 
surance.— Canon  Blackley's  scheme  of  compulsory  Insurance. — ^Rev.  Mr. 
Stratton's  scheme. — Select  Committee  on  National  Provident  Insurance, 
1885. — General  results  of  the  inquiry.— Attitude  of  the  Friendly  Societies. 
— National  objections  to  compulsion.— Voluntary  insurance  under  State 
supervision. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  while  couvinced  that  the  Friendly  Society 
system  in  England  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  we 
have  not  concealed  its  shady  sides.  These  societies,  as  a  whole, 
are  imperfect  in  two  respects.  They  do  not  reach  equally,  as  wo 
know,  all  grades  of  the  working  classes,  while  for  the  more  help- 
less and  the  poorer  portion  of  them  they  provide  only  imperfect 
forms  of  insurance  ;  and  then,  they  are  not  yet  sufl&ciently  consoli- 
dated to  prevent  the  insurance,  purchased  perhaps  by  the  sacrifices 
of  many  years,  from  being  frustrated  by  insolvency,  an  eventuality 
to  which  the  poorer  working-men  are  necessarily  more  exposed 
than  their  brethren  who  can  afford  to  join  the  sound  societies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  Englishman's  tnist  in  self-help,  proposals  should  have  been 
mooted   even    in    England    advocating    the    interference    of   the 
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Government  in  some  form  or  another,  with  a  view  to  assure 
the  benefits  of  insurance  to  all  the  working  classes  alike. 

Experiments  in  this  direction  have  been  made  for  a  long  time  in 
England,  with  regard  to  life  and  old-age  assurance  by  the  State, 
but  hitherto,  at  any  rate,  without  any  comprehensive  results.  The 
Government  annuity  system,  however,  is  a  remarkable  attempt 
to  supplement  the  action  of  voluntary  societies.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  sketch  in  this  chapter  the  introduction  of  Govern- 
ment insurance  for  the  working  classes,  the  causes  of  its  small 
extension  up  to  the  present  day,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future. 

The  Government  annuity  system  is  State-managed  but  optional, 
and  therefore  it  is  far  from  being  analogous  to  the  German 
system  of  compulsory  State  insurance.  No  practical  attempt  in 
the  direction  of  compulsion  has  yet  been  made  in  England,  and 
all  schemes  and  proposals  tending  to  that  end  have  hitherto  been 
decisively  rejected.  We  do  not  believe  in  their  realization  in  the 
immediate  future,  but  they  serve  to  complete  the  picture,  and  we 
propose,  therefore,  to  consider  them  later  on. 

1.  The  Oovemment  Annuity  System. 

As  long  ago  as  1771,  a  scheme  was  proposed  by  Baron  Masorcs 
for  establishing  life  annuities  in  parishes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  inhabitants,  each  annuity  not  to  exceed  £20  per  annum,  and 
to  commence  at  an  age  not  exceeding  50  for  males,  and  35  for 
females;  any  deficiency  in  the  funds  to  be  made  up  out  of  the 
parish  rates.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  in  177H, 
and  again  in  1781),  but  failed  on  each  occasion  to  pass.  In  ll\H} 
Mr.  Pitt  pro|)08c<l  the  establishment  of  a  "  parochial  fund,"  which 
was  to  be  raised  from  voluntary'  subscriptions  and  the  rates,  and 
to  be  applied  to  relief  in  old  age  or  chronic  sickness,  and  to  the 
8up|)ort  of  widows  and  children  of  deceased  members.  His  idea, 
however,  was  never  realised,  and  a  bill  introduced  in  1818  for  the 
Ofltablishmont  of  "  Parochial  Benefit  Societies  "  proved  abortive. 
The  first  attempt  to  intro<luce  a  system  of  State  insurnnoo  in 
anoth«»r  direction  was  ma<ie  by  the  Act  of  188iJ  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  . 
c.  14  ^  This  Act  allowed  the  purchase  of  annuities,  either  ini- 
me«iiate  or  dofernnl,  through  the  medium  of  savings  banks  or  of 
societies,  which  were  to  bo  authorised  to  bo  established  in  places 
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where  there  were  no  savingB  banks  (sect.  87),  the  ynaTiiniiTn 
amount  of  such  annuities  being,  fixed  at  £20,  and  the  minimum 
at  £4,  and  thereby  laid  the  fbondation  of  the  Qovemment  aonnity 
and  insorance  system,  which  has  since  then  been  further  deve- 
loped. 

It  was  Lord  Shelbnme  who,  in  1882,  made  an  attempt  to  give 
effect  to  an  idea  traceable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  preamble 
to  a  section  in  the  Act  of  1819  (69  Geo.  HL^  c  12),  by  introducing 
into  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill  ''  to  jnxnnote  the  establishment  of 
Friendly  Societies,"  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  create 
Friendly  Societies  for  the  agricultural  population,  which,  as  being 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Gh>Temment  and  based  on  authorised 
tables,  should  afiford  better  security  than  the  public-house  clubs 
and  dividing  societies,  at  that  time  the  only  societies  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  country  labourers.  But  this  attempt  to  bring  sick 
insurance  under  State  management  proved  a  fiulure,  like  the  reet^ 
and  has  never  since  been  revived.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gbvemment  Annuity  and  Insurance 
system,  above  mentioned,  received  a  furth^  development  throu^ 
the  Act  of  1864  (27  and  28  Vict.,  c.  48),  as  well  as  the  more  recent 
Act  of  1882  (45  and  46  Vict.,  c.  61). 

A  most  interesting  light  was  thrown  on  the  whole  development 
of  this  system  during  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
March,  1864.t  The  bill  then  before  the  House  was  the  one  which 
ultimately,  though  in  a  substantially  altered  shape,  became  the 
Act  of  1864.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
then  submitted  a  scheme  to  Parliament,  which  aimed  at  construct- 
ing, side  by  side  with  the  Friendly  Societies,  a  system  of  State 
insurance.  Sick  insurance  was  to  be  left  entirely,  as  before,  to 
voluntary  societies,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  establish  a 
.'system  of  Government  annuities  and  life  insurance  in  connection 
with  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks,  not  as  a  compulsory  institu- 
tion, but  simply  as  a  Government  department  competing  with 
existing  societies.     His  intention,  therefore,  was  far  removed  from 

*  With  reference  to  these  earlier  attempts,  see  Fourth  B^>ort  of  the  Com- 
mission, pp.  oxcii.-iii.,  and  Appendix  (I.). 

t  See  Hansard,  8rd  Series;  vol.  clxxiii.  (4  and  7  March),  vol.  olxxiv.  (17 
March),  and  vol.  olxxv.  (20  June,  1864); 
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the  idea  of  State  Socialism  iu  the  sense  in  which  it  is  sought  at 
the  present  day  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  solve  the  question 
of  working-men's  insurance ;  but,  nevertheless,  as  a  protest  against 
the  axiom  of  Jai^sez  faire,  still  prevailing  almost  unrestrictedly  in 
England,  Mr.  Gladstone's  idea  and,  still  more,  the  firm  footing 
he  gave  it,  was  an  early  and  remarkable  sign  of  the  change  of 
popular  opinion  in  regard  to  social  questions.  Owing  to  the 
vigorous  opposition  he  encountered,  his  original  ideas  were  only 
partly  embodied  in  the  Act ;  but  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  bill  not  only  clearly  showed  the  position  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  opponents,  but  largely  influenced  the 
movement  of  reform  inside  the  Friendly  Societies,  the  rotten 
character  of  which,  in  many  cases,  was  exposed  to  publicity.  We 
will  state  briefly,  for  those  reasons,  the  essential  points  of  the 
del)atc. 

In  a  great  speech  delivered  on  the  7th  of  March,  18G4,  Mr. 
Gladstone  defended  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  bill.  "It 
had  been  occasioned,''  he  said,  "  by  the  abuses  and  violations  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  the  Friendly  Societies."  His  indictment  was 
not  in  acconlance  with  facts,  as  being  too  sweeping  and  general. 
The  evils  he  denounced  were  confined  to  a  portion  of  those 
societies,  more  particularly  the  large  burial  societies ;  but  instead 
of  discriminating  between  the  bad  ones  and  the  goo<l,  he  included 
them  all  in  the  same  category,  stating  that  his  bill  had  been  ren- 
dore<i  necessary  in  consequence  "  not  only  of  the  wholesale  error 
prevailing  in  the  Friendly  Societies,  but  of  the  deception,  fraud, 
and  swindling  perpetrated  u]>on  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the 
community,  who  fin<l  themselves  without  protection  and  without 
d(>tVnce.  It  is  foolish,**  he  said,  "  to  talk  of  Government  inter- 
ference with  private  trade  and  private  enterprise.  The  Friendly 
Societies  have  long  been  virtually  and  substantially  subsidized  by 
the  (iovernment ;  first,  by  the  ))ositivo  payment  to  them  of  money 
grants  every  3'ear,  in  the  shape  of  a  rate  of  interest  which  we 
are  coni]>et]e<l  to  pay,  and  which  we  cannot  make.  The  rate 
of  intfr«*st  which  at  the  National  Debt  office  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  to  such  Friendly  Societies  as  existed  before  1H28  is  £4  11*. 
u|>on  fvvry  £UM)  of  their  money.  Secondly,  I  contend,  without 
the   least   fear  of  coutradiction,   that  all  exemptiona  given  to 
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Friendly  Socie^ea  are  gnatR.  .  .  .  Societioe  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Art  an  exempted  from  payment  of  stamp  and  probate 
duty  absolutoly  uuler  SSfi,  waA  from  £50  up  to  £'20(J,  if  any  party 
chooses  lo  oxeroiB6  the  right  of  nomioating  a  relative  before  he 
dieci,  he  i»  exempted  from  fetamp  and  probalo  duty.  That  being 
BO,  the  two  nuin  qoeationB  -which  we  have  now  to  consider  are 
these  :  first,  W  the  plsB  we  propose  a  Bafe  plan  ?  and  secondly, 
does  it  involve  iiguBtioe?  If  our  plan  is  both  safe  and  fair,  I 
hold  it  ought  to  be  adopted."  kit  to  the  first  point,  he  admiil«d 
that  every  life  Msonnfie  office  was  bound  to  examine  tlie  lives 
which  it  undertook  to' insure,  and  that  every  society  wan  exposed 
to  the  dauger  <tf  being  the  victims  of  deceit  aud  persouatiou.  But 
he  contended  that,  in  the  caae  nf  the  working  classes,  age,  occupa- 
tion, and  habita  of  life  sapplied  sufficient  data  for  estimating  the 
quality  of  the  riska  nndertnken,  and  that  the  Government  had 
natural  allies,  in  theee  matters,  in  all  those  persons  who  were 
best  acquainted  Tith  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
throughout  the  ccnmtry — naniely,  the  clergy,  the  dissenting  minis- 
try, the  magiatrataa,  the  poor-law  guardians,  the  registrars,  and 
lu.stlv,  the  omployerB  of  labour.  He  proceeded  to  state  at  length 
iha  rolaiioiuj  between  his  propo^ied  Government  insurance  office 
and  the  larger  and  smaller  insurance  companies,  as  well  as  the 
Friendly  Societies.  The  principal  assurance  offices,  he  declared, 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  Government  competition;  as  for  the 
minor  ones,  which  resorted  to  every  means  of  profit,  and  those 
Friendly  Societies  which,  like  them,  extorted  insurance  money 
from  the  working  classes  by  means  of  tricks  and  abuses  of  every 
kind,  by  advertisements,  touting  agencies,  "  lapses,"  etc,  they 
would  undoubtedly  sutTer  from  such  competition,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  substitute  for  these  unsound  institutions — which 
pocketed  the  working-man's  savings  of  many  years,  to  destroy, 
by  their  collapse,  all  the  fruit  of  his  laborious  providence — a 
secure  system  of  Government  insurance  at  least  against  death 
and  old  age. 

This  scheme  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  met,  as  we  have  said,  with  the 
liveliest  opposition,  and  the  weak  points  in  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  bill  were  effectively  turned  against  him.  He  had, 
for  instance,  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  direct  his  criticism  in 
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sufficiently  clear  terms  against  those  societies  only  wluch  were 
the  really  bad  ones,  and  were  branches  of  the  institution  scarcely 
capable  of  improvement,  but  had  launched  his  invectives  against 
them  all,  and  thus  provoked  the  opposition  of  those  societies 
which  could  boast  with  justice  of  being  sound  and  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  working-men*s  spirit  of  independence.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  scheme  aroused  opposition  in  all  those  quarters 
where  State  interference  in  matters  of  private  enterprise  is 
always  regarded  with  the  utmost  jealousy.  The  most  strenuous 
attacks  came  from  those  who  insisted  that  the  bill  unfairly  . 
crippled  the  business  of  the  insurance  companies.  It  was  not 
an  annuity  bill  at  all,  they  said,  but  a  scheme  that  aimed  at 
nothing  short  of  giving  the  State  a  monopoly  of  life  insurance. 
The  Government,  said  the  champions  of  the  Friendly  Societies, 
sought  to  deprive  those  societies  of  the  best  and  safest  branch  of 
their  business, — life  insurance, — and  leave  them  only  sick  insur- 
ance, the  most  difficult  and  unsafe  one.  This  was  unfair  competi- 
tion, which  would  only  do  injury  and  not  benefit  any  one,  since 
the  State  was  wholly  unable  to  protect  itself  against  fraud,  and 
the  Post  Office  was  unfitted  to  conduct  a  business  of  this  kind. 
**  In  fact,  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks  were  pure  trust,"  said 
one  speaker,  "but  the  new  insurance  system  would  be  pure  trade." 
It  was  objected  further  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  calculated  to  sap 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  among  the  working  classes,  and  that  * 
these  classes  were  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests  and, 
therefore,  looked  with  jealousy  and  apprehension  on  any  State  in- 
terference. A  few  speakers  only  formed  a  calm  and  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  question.  "  The  debate,"  said  Mr.  Newdegate, 
"  might  be  a  means  of  bringing  about  this  result,  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  contributors  to  those  institutions  might  see  that  there 
was  great  nee<i  of  additional  regulations  in  their  internal  manage- 
ment, and  that  the  I^egislature  should  by  law  assure  to  them  a 
l>otter  security  than  that  which  they  at  present  possessed.  That, . 
he  must  confess,  would  be  a  result  infinitely  preferable  to  passing 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill."  Mr.  Sotheron  E^tcourt,  speaking 
with  the  weight  due  to  his  practical  ex{>erience  of  Friendly 
Societies,  predicte<l  rightly*  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
bill  with  its  purely  permissive  character.     "I  do  not  believe,"  he 
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oaid,  "  that  the  working  classes,  scattered  as  they  are  over  tlte 
face  of  the  country,  vill  take  advuntage  of  the  bill,  it'  it  ^houhl 
become  law.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  classes  enter  iuln 
Friendly  Societies  or  clubs  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  of  suob 
Rocitities  so  much  as  for  companionship.'' 

The  bill  came  out  of  Committee  io  a  materially  altered  shape. 
It  met  now  with  no  great  opposition,  the  provisions  most  obnoxious 
to  the  Friendly  Societies  having  been  expunged  or  modified,  and 
Mr.  Gladatone  himself  receded  from  his  earlier  position,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  the  hope  that  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place,  and  the  bill  as  finally  amended,  would  prepare  the 
way  for  satisfactory  reform. 

The  most  material  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1864  •  are  as 
follows  :  The  management  of  Government  insurance  was  left  to 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  through  the  medium  of  the 
Post-office  Savings  Banks,  which,  dui-ing  the  three  years  of  their 
existence,  had  amply  justified  their  establishment.  It  was  hoped 
to  turn  to  good  accoimt  in  this  mamier  the  services  of  an  iustitu- 
.  tion  which  stood  in  close  and  active  contact  with  the  thrifty 
■  portion  of  the  population.  The  Act  gave  facilities  for  the  pay- 
I  meet  of  pj'emiuins,  entnuited  the  framing  of  tables  on  oecUua 
principles  to  the  Treasury,  with  directions  to  calculate  them  at 
the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  interest  on  the  reserve  fond,  and  enabled 
an  insurer,  after  five  years'  payment  of  premiums,  who  wished  to 
Borrender  his  policy  or  made  default  in  payment,  to  receive  at 
his  option  either  a  sum  of  money,  not  being  less  than  onei 
of  the  premiums  paid,  or  a  paid-up  policy  of  assurance,  < 
mediate  or  deferred  life  annuity  equivalent  in  value  to  tha 
which  would  be  paid  in  money.  Certain  maximum  and  n 
limits  of  insurance  were  imposed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  over- 
competition  between  the  insurance  companies  which  dealt  with 
large  sums,  and  the  Friendly  Societies  which  insured  for  only 
small  ones.  No  annuity  was  to  exceed  £50;  no  sum  of  money 
insurable  on  death  was  to  exceed  £100  or  be  less  than  £20,  and 


*  37  and  38  Viot.,  c.  43,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  gnat  additional  £ 
the  ptinihase  of  Bmall  OoTemmeiit  AnDaities,  and  for  asaiiring  paymenta  ol 
moner  on  death." 
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no  contract  of  insurance  was  to  be  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  person  under  sixteen  or  over  sixty  years  of  age  (sect,  5). 

The  organization  created  by  the  Act  of  1864  came  into  working 
in  the  following  year,  though  not  for  some  time  to  any  great 
extent.  During  the  seventeen  years  ending  with  1882,  only  6,524 
contracts  for  life  assurance  and  11,646  for  annuities  were  made 
through  the  medium  of  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks,  *  and  the 
system,  as  appeared  from  these  figures,  had  failed  to  take  root, 
an<l,  as  regards  the  great  question  of  working-men^s  insurance, 
played  a  wholly  subordinate  part.  Mr.  Sotheron  Estcourt's  pre- 
diction ha<l  been  justified.  And  yet  the  blame  of  this  failure  cer- 
tainly did  not  lie  only  on  the  limited  organization  of  the  system. 
Notwithstanding  its  purely  permissive  character  and  the  disad- 
vantages from  which  it  laboured,  the  system  would  have  gained 
more  ground  among  the  working  classes  in  England  had  it  not 
been  for  the  energetic  and  successful  efforts  made  during  that 
}>eriod  by  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  particularly  by  the  large 
Onlers,  which  so  materially  improved  their  position.  The  debates 
in  Parliament  in  1864,  however,  undoubtedl}''  did  much  to  initiate 
that  movement  of  internal  reform  which  we  have  described  at 
length  in  a  previous  chapter ;  and  in  this  respect  an  important 
service  was  done  indirectly,  however  small  a  one  directly,  by  the 
Act  of  1864  to  the  caiwe  of  working-mon's  insurance. 

This  i^reat  movement  of  refonn  is  also  the  reason  why  the 
(fovennuent  Annuity  system  was  allowed  to  remain  in  its  imper- 
fect sha|H'  until  1882.  It  was  manifestly  the  impression  pro- 
duced in  Eui^land  by  German  efforts  and  legislation  in  favour  of 
compulsory  insurance  by  the  State  which  in  1882  revived  the 
tpu'stion,  an<l  le<i  to  the  ap|>ointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of 
tli«)  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  caiwes  why  the  Act  of 
1H«>4  had  remaine<i  as  a  whole  inoperative. 

These  causes  were  explained  very  clearly  by  the  Committee, 
although  they  were  able  to  show  that  the  Post-office  Savings 
Banks  otfenMl  lower  premiums  than  most  of  the  Friendly  Societies, 
and  that  their  tables  were  admirably  constructed.     But  notwith« 

*  II4  port  of  the  S«leet  Committc*  of  the  HoQM  of  Cominoiui  appoiottd  to 
iuquin  into  the  operation  of  Um  Acta  97  and  SS  Viol.,  c.  iS.    ISU. 
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fltaiuling  these  adTantagee,  the  Committee  bronght  to  light  some 
OUrcnnutanoeB  vhioh  ftoemmted  for  the  ill-success  of  the  entire 
■oheone.  Li  the  fint  plice,  the  minimum  limits  imposed  oa 
Gorenunent  insarance  were  i  decisive  bar  to  their  ability  to  com- 
pete. Tlie  minJituiin  limit  of  £20  for  life  insurance  {hurial  money) 
WM  fixed  far  too  high  for  the  working  classes,  who  need  societies 
ill  which  they  can  insnie  a  much  smaller  nmount.  An  ei^uuUy 
&tal  limitation  was  the  ezclusioii  by  the  Act  of  insurers  under 
iizteen  years  of  age,  the  working  cloBsea  in  England  being  almost 
Drnversalfy  aeoostomed  to  insure  the  lives  of  their  children.  It 
was  shown,  fiirther,  that  the  nnmber  of  post  offices  in  which 
iamnutces  conld  be  effected  was  too  small,  being  only  one-sevenlh 
of  all  the  poft  offices  together.  Moreover,  certain  eomplicnted  for- 
malities had  to  be  gone  thmu^h  to  insure,  which  kept  the  work- 
ing men  away.  The  main  re&son  alleged  for  failure,  however,  was 
Ae  total  absence  of  personal  motive  and  effort  in  Goverumeut 
insarance  offices.  Both  the  private  insurance  comfianies  and  the 
Friendly  Societies  enlist  members,  whether  through  ageuts  in  the 
interests  rf  porebomnees,  or  through  "  brothers"  in  the  iiiiei-cists 
of  ccanpanionship.  Against  tbis  influence  the  Ff^st-offtoo  Savings 
Banks  have  nothing  to  oppose,  any  more  than  they  can  compete 
with  Friendly  Societies  in  the  matter  of  social  attractions.  With 
regard  to  this  last  defect,  the  Committee  could  propose  no  remedy 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  existing  system.  They  recommended, 
however,  that  the  namber  of  Post-office  Savings  Banks  shonld  be 
largely  increased,  and  kept  open  later  in  the  evening,  and  that 
the  maximum  and  minimum  limits  should  be  abolished  or  at  least 
materially  modified,  and  the  formalities  required  on  insuring  made 
as  simple  as  possible.  A  proposal  to  extend  the  action  of  the 
Oovemment  to  sick  insurance  was  decisively  rejected  by  the 
Committee,  who  declared  it  to  be  simply  impossible. 

The  bill  which  was  introduced  as  a  sequel  to  this  inquiry,  and 
came  to  a  second  reading  on  the  25th  of  July,  1882,  embodied  a  por- 
tion of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee.*  The  Government 
failed,  indeed,  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  raised  by  the  insurance 
companies,  to  carry  through  their  proposed  raising  of  the  maximum 

*  See  EanMrd,  toI.  coliiiii.  p.  878  «}j.,  and  vol.  cclixvi.  p.  1S18  tg;. 
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in  the  case  of  life  insurance  to  £200 ;  but  the  Act  *  contained  a 
series  of  provisions  enlarging  the  scope  of  Government  insurance, 
and  attaching  to  it  certain  advantages  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  extension  of  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  age  at  which  anliuities  can  be  granted  is  . 
reduced  to  five  years,  and  the  minimum  limit  both  for  life  assur- 
ance and  annuities  is  abolished.  The  Act  contains  also  a  provision 
calculated  to  make  Government  insurance  peculiarly  attractive, 
but  very  questionable  from  a  strictly  insurance  point  of  view. 
Section  6  of  the  Act  enables  life  assurances  to  be  effected  for 
sums  not  exceeding  £25  without  the  requirement  of  any  medical 
examination  or  certificate,  and  to  be  forfeitable  only  when  the 
insurer  dies  within  twelve  months  after  entering  into  his  con- 
tract of  assurance.*  The  very  proper  objections  that  this  provision 
tended  to  encourage  fraud,  imposed  a  serious  burden  on  the  State, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  hardship  if  death  occurred  unex- 
jioctedly  within  the  period  in  question,  were  disregarded.  The 
Act  contains,  further,  a  series  of  facilities  and  advantages,  in- 
tended as  special  attractions  on  behalf  of  Gt>vemment  insurance, 
such  as  those  respecting  the  payment  of  premiums,  the  alteration 
of  the  original  contract,  etc.  It  also  enables  an  insurer  to  obtain, 
after  paying  his  premiums  for  two  instead  of  five  years,  as  in 
the  Act  of  18G4,  the  benefits  guaranteed  to  him  on  the  surrender 
of  his  policy. 

Tho  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act  of  18R2,  to  protect  the  State 
a;:ainst  fraud  and  imposition,  are  significant.  Any  person  making 
a  false  declaration  on  entering  into  a  contract  of  assurance  is  liable 
to  forfeit  the  whole  of  his  assurance  money,  and  if  he  makes  it 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  to  twelve  months*  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour.  If  any  one  receives  any  annuity  after  the 
<loath  of  the  person  at  whose  death  such  annuity  is  to  cease,  or 
any  insurance  payable  at  the  death  of  a  person  before  such  death, 
he  is  liable  to  pay  double  the  amount  received,  and  if  the  same  is 
dnne  with  intent  to  defraud,  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour. 

*  45  and  46  Vict .  cap.  r>l.  rntitM.  **  An  Act  to  extend  the  Actt  relating  to 
tli^  pnrchajie  i»f  taiall  Uuremmeot  Anniiiiiet,  and  lo  assuring  fMiyments  o( 
tuuurj  on  death.** 
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A3  regftrda  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1882,  tbne  is  wauted  to 
decide.  So  f&r  as  cau  be  judged  from  figures,  not  much  more  use 
ia  made  now  than  formerly  of  this  system  of  Government  insur- 
ance. Some  generally  favourable  evidence,  it  is  true,  was  given 
on  this  point  by  Mr.  James  C.  Cardin,  Assistant  Heceiver  and 
Accouu taut-General  of  the  Post  Office,  before  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  National  Provident  Insui-ance, 
whose  lirst  report  was  published  in  1886 ;  but  the  Btuttstics  he 
himself  put  before  the  Committee,  showing  the  extent  to  which 
Government  insurance  has  been  taken  up  by  the  public  before 
and  after  the  Act  of  1882,  eshibit  only  a  slight  increase.*  Dui-iug 
the  five  years  preceding  the  Act  of  1882,  the  average  number  of 
contracts  issued  for  annuities  (immediate  aud  deferred)  was  942, 
amounting  altogether  to  jE15,8t>4.  I>m-ing  the  firat  twelve  months 
that  the  new  system,  dating  from  June,  1884,  iv-os  iu  operation, 
the  cori'osponding  averages  were  1,101  and  £20,140.  The  contracis 
for  life  insurances,  iu  the  tirst  case,  were  225,  amounting  to 
£20,439,  and,  in  the  second  case,  626,  amounting  to  £3o,3'JU. 
While,  therefore,  the  number  of  annuities  showed  scarcely  any 
increase,  the  increase  in  life  assurances  alao  ia  not  an  important 
one.  Ttieae  figures  show,  further,  to  what  a  slight  extent  this 
system  of  Government  insurance  has  been  made  use  of  altogether, 
and  how  unimportant  are  its  results  as  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  Insurance  Companies  and  Friendly  Societies. 
For  this  reason  we  believe  that  even  if  the  advantages  and  facili- 
ties offered  by  the  Act  of  1882  lead  to  an  increased  adoption  of 
the  system,  it  will  never  become  the  general  medium  of  working- 
men's  insurances  in  England.  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  idea  was 
only  a  half-measure,  which  was  curtailed  still  more  by  the  Act  of 
1864,  and  not  cured  of  its  defects  in  point  of  principle  by  the 
Act  of  1882.  If  the  State  takes  its  stand  on  the  ground  of  purely 
private  contracts  of  insurance,  and  not  on  that  of  insurance  based 
on  public  law ;  il'  it  creates  an  institution  of  this  kind  on  mere 
permissive  principles,  and  not  on  those  of  compulsion,  its  sphere 
of  action  will  always  be  cramped  and  confined.     In  England 

*  Report  o(  the  SelMt  Committee  on  Hational  ProTiilent  IniDranoe,  1S8S, 
Q.  1619  igg.,  and  Appendix  No.  I. 
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especially  the  State  is  not  in  a  position  to  compete  effectively 
with  energetic  Insurance  Companies  or  with  the  Friendly  Societies, 
pulsating  with  all  the  vigour  of  social  life ;  and  still  less  can  it 
so  compete  when  hampered  by  restrictions  which  handicap  its 
powers.  This  explains  the  failure  of  the  Government  annuity 
system  in  England.  The  fact  that  the  Act  of  1882  met  with  far 
less  opposition  from  the  Friendly  Societies  than  the  Act  of  1864, 
is  in  no  way  a  sign  that  the  idea  of  Government  insurance  had 
gained  ground  in  England ;  on  the  contrary,  since  1864  the 
Friendly  Societies  have  so  increased  in  strength,  and  the  large 
orders,  in  particular,  who  have  now  taken  incontestably  the  lead 
in  public  life  among  all  the  institutions  resting  on  the  principle  of 
voluntary  self-help,  have  acquired  a  position  of  such  security,  that 
they  have  less  to  fear  from  Government  competition  than  ever. 
The  Government  annuity  system  may  possibly,  in  its  new  shape 
under  the  Act  of  1882,  obtain  a  wider  field  of  action  and  solve  the 
vexed  questions  of  annuity  and  life  insurance  for  many  classes  of 
the  population  in  England,  such  as,  in  particular,  the  smaller 
middle-class,  domestic  servants,  shop-assistants,  and  so  forth,  but 
as  a  comprehensive  means  of  insurance  for  the  working-men,  it 
will  never,  in  its  present  shape,  play  any  decisive  part. 

2.  SchemcM  of  CompuUory  Workiiuj-men  9  Insurance. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  in  what  direction  and  to  what 
extent  the  idea  of  compulsory  insurance  has  been  mooted  in  Eng- 
land. We  have  already  exi>re8se<l,  and  must  rei)eat  our  belief,  that 
there  is  no  proH|>cct  of  this  idea  being  realised  at  present,  since  it 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  entire  vigorous  development  of  the 
system  of  voluntary  Friendly  Societies,  and  is  far  too  feeble  at 
present  to  overcome  the  national  antii>athy  to  compulsion.  We 
propose,  however,  to  notice  these  schemes,  as  they  have  recently 
come  under  consideration  an<l  been  officially  discussed.  To 
C4ennans  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Bismarck^s  vast  design 
of  com|)uIsork'  working-men*s  insurance  occupies  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lishmen. For  many  years  Germany  stood  to  England,  as  regards 
public  affairs,  in  the  relation  of  one  who  received.  It  speaks  elo- 
quently for  the  (lowerful  development  of  public  law  and  public 
life  in  the  new  German  Empire,  that  German  influences  are  now 


g  to  ad'cct  in  more  than  one  directioa  the  growth  of  public 
4^imoa  in  Eii(;]aDd,  and  that  Oermnn  ideas  gain  respect  among  a 
pecqile  foimcily  ao  exclusive  as  the  Bnglish.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
the  TKriom  schemes  of  compulsory  iusurauce  which  were  mooted 
in  fiki^and  failed  to  meet  with  aoy  serious  aiteution  ;  but  io  1885 
wfl  find  %  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  specially 
engaged  in  considering  the  question  of  National  Provident  InBur- 
■noe,  faesed  on  the  principle  of  universal  compulsion.  This  fact 
olaarly  ahoirs  that  the  idea  is  at  least  examined  into  at  the  present 
day,  and  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  we  shall  be  justified  in 
tnniiiig  oar  atteution  also  to  the  moTemeut. 

The  start  IB  g-poiut  of  this  movement  lies  in  the  peculiar  con- 
stitation  of  the  English  Poor  Law  system,  the  luBtoricnl  develop- 
'Uent  and  present  form  of  which  have  recently  been  exhaustively 
described  by  Dr.  Aschrott."  He  baa  shown  how  every  person  can 
rely  tipon  the  Poor  Law  for  protection  against  the  worat  coa- 
aeqoMioe  of  poverty,  namely,  starvation,  but  knows  at  the  same 
time  that  the  relief  will  bo  granted  only  in  anything  but  an 
agreeable  mamier.f  Hii  pninty  nin  very  well  how  this  ven-  relief, 
administered  in  ^i-Mty  uifiisun?,  sorvjs  in  iouiit(;ra€i  the  t-vil  con- 
seqaences  which  would  otherwise  arise  if  a  sense  of  depeodcoice 
upon  the  Poor  Law  were  to  supplant  individual  energy  and  fore- 
thought. 

Possibly  Dr.  Aschrott  onderrates  the  evil  efiects  produced  by 
this  system,  and  indeed  still  more  by  the  adntinistration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  England,  on  the  self-reliance  and  providence  of  the  lower 
classes.  The  English  themselves,  however,  attach  more  serions 
importance  to  them,  and  have  always  been  anxious  to  mitigate 
them.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  noble  and  manly  feature  in  the  English 
character,  and  one  which  is  very  marked  in  the  educated  working- 
man,  to  regard  going  into  the  workhouse  as  a  disgrace,  aad  to 
consider  it  a  reproach  to  the  Poor  Law  system  that  it  tends  to 
discourage  independence  and  providence. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  efforts  have  been  made  at  all  times 

*  "Dot  EnglUcht  AnMiaaen  in  uiner  hittoritchen  EtUnncktung  ujut  in 
leiner  hevligen  QaiaU,"  bj  Dr.  P.  F.  Aschrott.     Leipiio,  Duiker  md  Hnmblot 

isee. 
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in  England  to  establish  other  institutions  beside  the  Poor  Law 
system,  with  a  view  to  limiting  its  bad  efifects.  The  Friendly 
Societies  also  have  been  regarded  as  a  possible  means  of  pro- 
viding against  distress  or  destitution  in  a  manner  more  consistent 
with  self-respect  than  was  done  by  the  workhouse. 

William  Pitt,  in  a  speech  made  in  Parliament  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1796,  thus  accurately  described  this  connection  between 
the  Friendly  Societies  and  the  question  of  providing  relief  for  the 
poor  :  '*  If  such  means  could  be  practised  as  that  of  supplying  the 
necessities  of  those  who  required  assistance  by  giving  it  in  labour, 
or  affording  employment,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  most  important  advantages  would  be  gained. 
They  would  thus  benefit  those  to  whom  they  afforded  relief,  not 
only  by  the  assistance  bestowed,  but  by  giving  habits  of  industry 
and  frugality,  and  in  furnishing  a  temporary  bounty,  enable  them 
to  make  permanent  provision  for  themselves.  By  giving  effect  to 
the  operation  of  Friendly  Societies,  individuals  would  be  rescued 
from  becoming  a  burden  upon  the  public,  and,  if  necessary,  be 
enabled  to  subsist  upon  a  fund  which  their  own  industry  contri- 
buted to  raise."  *  The  great  statesman  was  right  also  on  this 
point.  Many  years,  it  is  true,  had  to  pass  before  his  wishes  were 
realised,  for  it  was  the  great  expansion  of  manufacturing  industry 
during  the  present  generation,  and  the  introduction  of  the  new 
relations  of  labour  which  wo  have  already  described,  that  for  the 
first  time  put  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  classes  dependent  on 
manual  labour  in  possession  of  those  means,  which  they  employed 
|)artly  to  establish  and  perfect  their  Friendly  Societies;  and  a 
further  change  still  in  the  relations  of  wages  must  take  place 
before  the  possibility  of  giving  effect  to  Pitt's  words  will  be  further 
increased. 

In  proportion  as  the  Friendly  Societies  grew  in  number  and  im- 
l>ortanco,  the  more  generally  were  they  regarded  as  an  effective 
moans  of  alleviating  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates,  and  a  moral 
corrective  of  the  Poor  Law  system,  and  as  such  were  discussed 
and  dealt  with  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Laws. 


*  Si>eechi't  of  thv  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt  to  Um  Uoom  of  Commoiit. 
Ljoiuu,  180G.    Vul.  ii.  p.  871. 
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The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Gommiflsion  of  1871  devoted  %  chapter 
to  the  sabject  of  this  coxmection,  to  a  few  points  of  view  in  which 
we  will  refer,  not  only  as  helping  to  explain  the  attempts  made 
in  England  to  secure  compulsory  insurancCi  but  on  account  of  their 
general  importance.* 

The  preamble  of  83  Gkeo.  DDL,  c.  54  (1793),  recites  that  this,  tlie 
first  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Friendly  Societies,  was  passed 
^'  in  order  to  promote  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  diminish  the  public  burthens."  It  has  been  frequently 
alleged  that  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,000,000  is  annually  saved  to 
the  ratepayers  by  the  operation  of  Friendly  Societies.  The  other 
view,  that  the  Poor  Laws  have  interfered  with  the  extension  of 
these  societies,  has  long  since  been  entertained  and  publicly  ex- 
pressed. It  has  been  stated  that  the  minimum  of  subsistence  now 
afforded,  but  afforded  in  a  more  tolerable  form  than  beforey  by 
the  improved  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  at  the  present  day, 
has  hindered  the  lower  grades  of  labourers  from  joining  Friendly 
Societies,  a  feeling  tersely  expressed  by  a  witness  before  the  Oomr 
mission,  who  remarked  that  "  the  Poor  Law  is  the  best  benefit 
club,  because  everything  is  taken  out,  and  nothing  paid  in."  The 
chief  complaints,  however,  were  directed  against  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Laws  in  the  case  of  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
who  apply  for  relief,  as  exhibiting  irregularities  of  practice,  vary- 
ing principles  of  treatment  in  respect  of  applicants,  and  often  gross 
contradictions.  Some  boards  of  guardians,  it  was  stated,  never 
recognised  in  granting  relief  the  weekly  income  received  by  the 
applicant  from  a  club ;  others  only  did  so  to  half  the  amount  of 
the  sick  pay ;  others  treated  the  whole  sum  as  means  of  subsist- 
ence, like  any  other  kind  of  property,  and  diminished  the  relief 
given  accordingly.  In  some  imions  medical  relief  only  was  granted 
to  members  of  Friendly  Societies ;  in  others,  the  sick  pay  was 
regarded  as  specially  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  the  ordinary  amount  of  parish  relief  was  given  to  the 
wife  and  children.  The  Commissioners  in  their  Report  rightly 
endeavour  to  check  these  irregularities  of  practice  by  maintaining 

*  Fourth  Beport,  chapter  vi. :  *'0n  the  Connection  between  the  Poor  Law 
and  Friendly  Societies/'  p.  clxxzix.  tqq. 
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that  the  Poor  Law  system  must  not  lie  ho  mixed  up  with  that  of 
Friendly  Societies  as  to  treat  poor  relief  as  merely  subsidiary  to 
the  insurance  benefits  paid  by  these  societies  and  the  Poor  Law 
sj'stem  as  an  institution  intended  to  supplement  the  action  of  in- 
depen<lent  self-support  in  this  respect.  "  We  may  remark,"  they 
say,  ^^  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  best  managed  Friendly  Societies 
object  most  strongly  to  any  connection  with  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
Hvstom  more  dangerously  adapted  to  pau])erise  the  flower  of  the 
working  classes  by  stamping  their  very  efforts  at  independence 
with  the  mark  of  the  Poor  Law/'  They  state,  however,  elsewhere, 
that  a  large  number  of  the  lower  classes  were  only  too  disposed  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  j>oor  rate,  and  that  although  a  portion 
of  the  labouring  class  strove  hard  to  maintain  a  dignified  indepen- 
dence, another  portion  became  reckless  and  improvident,  having 
always  the  workhouse  to  look  to  as  a  sure  refuge  in  old  age.*     So 

*  Among  the  witnenfieH  examined  by  the  Ci>mmittee  on  National  Provident 
Insurance  was  a  cab-dri?er,  Charlen  SymeM,  who  was  known  to  have  taken  part 
in  discussions  at  meetings  on  the  tcbeme  of  general  compulsory  insurance. 
Among  other  questions,  he  was  aske<l  his  opinion  whether,  as  tilings  are,  the 
pruHpect  of  bt'coniiug  a  ]>au]ier  is  regarded  with  indifference  by  a  large  number 
in  the  poorer  cIushch?  His  answer  shows,  by  tlie  very  contradictions  it  contains, 
how  thoM)  clubSf  s  oscillati*  between  dread  of  the  workhoaM>  and  a  resigned  self- 
a)uind«'nment  to  a  ])auper'K  fate.  *'  Yes,'*  was  his  reply,  '*  there  is  a  great 
indiffert'nce  in  the  minds  of  large  numbers  of  the  poorer  clasi»es  about  becoming 
paup«'ni.  I  hare  long  maintained  that  the  Poor  Law  system  of  this  oountrj 
does  hold  out  a  certain  amount  of  inducement  for  i»eopIe  to  bec4>me  paupers. 
It  is  only  the  wretched nctts  of  the  pauper's  existence  after  ho  has  become  a 
paniMT  that  deters  a  great  number  from  taking  the  advantage  which  the  Poor 
Law  offers.  I  do  know  about  that  from  my  ex|>erience.  My  |ierhouaI  experience 
of  a  paui»er's  life  commenced  just  fifty-seven  years  ago.  Wlien  I  was  three  yean 
old  I  was  put  into  a  workhouse,  and  1  remained  there  till  I  wsm  thirteen  or  foor- 
teeu  years  of  age.  That  was  some  few  years  before  the  union  took  place,  and 
at  that  time  there  were  nothing  but  old  men,  old  women,  and  young  childrea 
in  the  house.  A  young  man,  a  strung  and  able-bodied  man,  was  not  knownj  a 
married  man  in  tlie  house,  able  to  work,  was  not  known  then;  but  when  the 
union  to«>k  pUee,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  character  of  the  house  was  altogetlier 
changed,  and  from  my  eijierienoe  of  a  ])aui>er*s  life,  all  the  boys  tliat  were  in 
that  hou^e  then,  and  the  young  girls  that  were  in  that  house  then,  if  it  were 
p'^Hitively  d«-c tared  U*  them  that  they  would  become  jiauiwrs  when  they  were 
i^ixty  years  of  age.  would  i»ay  :  *'  I  hope  some  means  will  be  adopted  whereby 
1  sliall  be  prevented  from  liaving  to  endure  this  life  again  when  1  become  sixty.** 

A  A 
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kmg,  of  OODTM,  u  ^  Frjpndly  Societies  are  fiiitvncially  onable  to 
oosnt  with  oerteinty  on  meeting  their  obligatioas — aud  volnntary 
feBBOcistioiu  ao  TuioDsly  constitnted  as  the  Friendly  Societies  will 
vaswt  bo  folly  aide  in  do  ao— tiiia  connection  between  them  and 
tiw  Poor.  Law  midit  iiecesearily  to  some  extent  continns  to  exist. 
In  1882  a  rBtnm  wu  issued,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Lymington, 
Bhowing  ths  nombsr  of  pauper  iiunatea  of  workhoHses  who  had 
fi>na«r^  been  members  of  Friendly  Societies.  This  return  showed 
a  total  of  ll,a(H  adult  male  paupers  in  all  the  unions  in  England 
who  had  belonged  to  Friendly  Societies,  of  whom  3,913  had  been 
in  aocietieB  that  had  bmken,  a  figure  corresponding,  absolutely 
speaking,  with  that  which  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  in  his  time  had  estimated 
for  the  year  1867,  though  relatively  a  leas  favourable  sign  of  the 
■tabili^  of  these  eocietiea  than  in  the  former  year,  considering 
the  extraordinary  increase  since  then  in  the  total  number  of  their 
members.  NeverthelecH,  it  is  exactly  the  best  Friendly  Societies, 
and,  above  all,  the  large  Orders,  who  keep  these  facts  most  steadily 

I  VMk  from  mj  sxpcobDce  ngaiii  of  n  I'aiinec'ii  life  ia  Inter  lite,  not  nneing 
within  twentj-eight  ysa^,  U'i^ahi;.'  iI'iufil'  iii-ii  liuio  I  li!ii<:  not  had  aiijes> 
perienoe  of  apanper'ilift,  Imi  jn-i  i^  :"!<  |i  .'  I  I'  i  .<  ii  i<l  t<<  <'iiiliirsa(i«aiMi^ 
lite  in  fonr  workhoaseB.  bronght  sbont  through  being  enbjeot  to  irhat  ia  tennsd  < 
iheumHtic  fever,  Uoxpitkle  did  cot  care  abont  taking  me  in,  and  I  had  to  lesort 
to  the  infirmaTy  in  connection  vitl^'tbe  poor-houne.  ...  I  km  ooDTinMd 
that  there  were  a  large  number  of  men  in  Ihe  workhousea  then  that  would  have 
gladl;  availed  themselvea  of  the  opportanity  □(  ooming  ont  M  they  had  had 
means,  Buch  as  4>.  or  &:  a  week  wonld  aSord  them  ;  and  I  know  now  that  a 
large  nnmber  of  men  would  glodlj  step  out  if  the;  could  onlf  be  snre  that  they 
voold  get  lodgings.  Thej  can  pick  up  bita  of  bread  and  bits  of  etothes,  bat 
cannot  pick  up  their  lodginj; ;  and  I  maintaia  that  the  OoTemment  allowanoei 
whioh  thia  national  scheme  proposes  as  the  onm  which  the  QoTemment  wonld 
be  called  upon  to  aCFord,  would  be  suCBcient  to  afford  men  lodgings ;  and  under 
that  state  ol  things  the  men  would  not  appl;  to  become  inmates  of  workhouses, 
and  have  a  pauper's  life,  1  might  further  mention  what  it  ia  that  keepa  a  great 
number  of  our  men  ont  of  the  poor-houses  now.  The;  ought  to  be  in  the  poor- 
house  ;  their  condition  ia  of  euch  nature  that  (hey  leallj  would  be  mnoh  better 
off  in  the  poor-house  ;  but  they  aaj  ;  '  If  I  were  to  go  into  the  houae,  I  oonld 
not  oome  ont  again  ;  I  should  have  nothing  but  a  pauper's  clothes  to  come  ont 
in  again,  and  I  should  not  like  to  appear  in  the  public  streets,  or  so  to  viait  my 
daughter  or  son,  or  at  my  brother's  house  with  a  pauper's  clothes  on ;  they 
wonld  not  like  me  to  come  to  visit  them  with  a  pauper's  clothes  on,  and  there- 
fore I  should  be  compelled  to  stop  in  ;  and  therefore  under  that  state  of  thinga 
I  prefer  to  slop  oat  now  that  I  am  out,  and  as  long  as  I  can  only  keep  where  I 
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iu  view.  They  are  doing  their  best  to  keep  the  working  classes 
from  the  workhouse  and  out-door  relief,  and  to  make  a  different 
and  more  dignified  provision  for  them  against  sickness,  disable- 
ment, and  old  age,  by  perfecting  their  system  of  insurance.  All 
their  publications,  all  occasional  notices  of  their  proceedings  re- 
|>eatedly  express  the  idea  of  making  the  Friendly  Societies  the 
basis  of  relief  for  the  working  classes,  and  emancipating  them 
from  the  prospect  of  a  fate  considered,  in  the  eyes  of  all  English- 
men, a  personal  degradation, — dependence  on  the  Poor  Law. 

The  combination  of  these  two  circumstances — on  the  one  hand 
the  strong  abhorrence  of  pauperization,  and  on  tlie  other  the  in- 
ability of  the  Friendly  Societies  at  present  to  protect  their  mem- 
bers against  it — explains  the  origin  of  those  schemes  which  have 
been  recently  propounded,  and  of  which  we  propose  to  give  a  brief 
account. 

First  and  foremost  comes  the  Rev.  William  Lewery  Blackley, 
vicar  of  King's  Sombome,  in  Hampshire,  and  an  honorary  canon 
of  Winchester,  with  his  scheme  of  national  compulsory  insurance. 


CAD  moTe  about.  I  will  not  go  in.*  I  think  that  that  is  a  terrible  state  of  things 
lor  a  country  like  this.  The  Government  boast  that  they  provide  the  Poor  l4iw  ; 
but  the  treatment  that  men  rec<'ive  there  is  such  that  others  have  an  abhorrence 
to  it  after  having  heard  what  is  going  on  in  the  workhouse*.  It  iH  juHt  like 
putting  the  food  in  the  cupboard,  and  locking  the  cupboard  door.  1  am  t|uite 
convinced  that  the  I\M)r  Law  system  docs  not  induce  people  to  bt*come  thrifty. 
It  d«'terii  Miine  from  becoming  paupers,  and  compels  some,  no  doubt,  to  make 
provision  for  themselves  ;  but  it  holds  out  no  indaoements  to  thrift,  rather  the 
xy'set^.  Many  men  say,  *  I  shall  spend  all  my  earnings  ;  I  care  not  what  be- 
comeri  of  my  earning!,  because  I  know  that  when  it  comes  to  the  worst,  I  can 
go  into  the  house,  and  nothing  can  keep  me  out.*  That  is  the  reanon  why  you 
see  Huch  eights  ai«  you  do  in  all  our  rural  localities.  Men  are  spending  their 
money  in  can'U-sKnehH, Incause  they  know  that  when  it  eomes  to  the  worst  they 
can  g<i  into  the  house.  It  would  bo  a  good  tiling  if  some  means  were  adopted 
whereby  it  would  be  made  almost  punishable  on  their  |»art  if  tliey  made  appli- 
cations for  relief  after  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age.  I  am  terribly  at  a  loas  to 
kni>w  what  Kohenie  could  be  brought  about  that  would  necesAarily  prevent  any 
one  from  becoming  a  jiauiwr.  liecause  I  know  very  well  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  people  who  belong  to  the  class  called  tl»e  lame,  the  lialt.  and  the 
blind  :  from  their  childhood  up  tiicy  are  like  that,  and  they  cannot  labour ;  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  scheme  tliat  ths  Government  could  adopt  would 
afford  these  men  sufficient  remuneration  or  mean*  of  living  without  becoming 
iumatea  of  the  pauper  house.** 
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Ho  hng  expounded  this  scheme,  together  with  his  jreneral  views  nx 
!o  the  progresBof  (he  working  classes,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Thrift 
nnd  Independence."*  He  begins  by  affimiiH^  thnt  thrift  and  provi- 
d^DC'e  are  a  personal,  aocial,  and  national  duly  which  haa  hitherto 
been  neglected  in  England,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  Savings 
Banks,  Penny  Bnnka,  and  Friendly  Societies,  no  sufficient  means 
have  yet  been  offered  to  the  people  for  the  practical  exorcise  of 
these  qualities.  He  finds  fault  in  particular  with  the  Friendly 
Societies,  as  offering  no  certain  means  of  provision  in  consequeuco 
o!"  their  imperfect  constitution,  their  want  of  proper  principles,  and 
the  ignorance  displayed  in  their  management.  He  points  among 
others  to  the  agricultural  labourers,  who  are  too  helpless  to  establish 
safe  societies  of  their  own,  and  at  the  same  time  cannot  afford  tn 
pay  the  high  subscriptions  demanded  by  the  large  Orders.  He 
considers  the  Poor  Law  not  only  an  injuatice  to  tlie  ratepayers,  as 
making  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  unthrifty  and  idle  fall  ou 
the  thrifty  and  industrious,  but  also  a  hardship  to  the  pauper,  who 
looks  on  the  workhouse  as  a  pandemonium.  Thrift  and  indepen- 
dence must,  therefore,  bo  taught  from  early  youth,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  compulsory  organization. 

Mr.  Blackloy  has  laboured  hard  for  years  on  the  platform  and  in 
the  press,  to  promulgate,  explain,  and  justify  his  scheme  of 
national  insurance.  Ready  in  discussion,  and  enthusiastic  with 
his  pen,  he  has  gradually  gained  a  hearing,  and  even  if  nothing 
comes  of  all  his  proposals,  he  cannot  justly  be  denied  a  share  in 
the  progress  made  by  the  working  classes  in  their  perception  of 
the  close  connection  between  thrift  and  independence,  any  more 
than  the  merit  of  having  caused  the  question  of  working-men's 
insurance  to  be  regarded  from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  made  the 
subject  of  public  interest  and  discussion. 


'  "  Thrift  and  Independence :  A  Word  for  Working  Hen."  B;  the  Ber.  W. 
L.  Blaokley.  London,  18S4.  He  has  explained  his  scheniA  tXvt  in  a  nnmbec  ot 
artioleB,  and  in  a  very  detailed  nmnner  before  the  Committee  o(  the  HooM  ol 
Commona  on  National  Provident  Insurance,  i9fiS.  The  moat  remarkabla  ot  hie 
articles  on  the  subject  are  those  on  "  Natinnal  Insurance."  in  the  Ninetrntlk 
C^it'iiry  (or  November,  1878 ;  and  on  "  Compulsorj  ProvidenoB,"  in  the  C-it- 
limpOTarii  FerirtD  for  July.  187!).  The  lar^  Orders,  in  their  qnorterlj  jODmab 
■nd  otherwise,  are  Mr.  Blackley'a  unflagging  opponents. 
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What  then  in  the  iicheme  which  he  puts  forward  under  the  title 
of  National  In^araiice  ?  Mr.  Blackley  proposes  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  nation,  rich  or  poor,  man  or  woman,  shall  be  liable 
by  law,  after  reaching  the  a<;e  of  18  year^,  to  contribute,  either  in 
one  sum  or  by  instalments,  £10,  or  thereabouts,  to  a  National  Sick 
and  Pension  Benefit  Society,  which  would  secure,  ho  contends,  to 
him  or  hor,  when  prevented  by  sickness  from  earning  his  or  her 
usual  wages,  a  sum  of  8«.  a  week  until  70  yeai*s  of  age,  and  after 
70  years  of  age  a  pension  for  life,  in  lieu  of  sick  pay,  of  4*.  a  week. 
He  proposes  that  this  fund  should  bo  paid  into  and  distributed 
by  the  Post  Office  under  proper  certilication,  thus  giving  to  every 
contributor  the  advantage  of  claiming  his  sick-pay  or  pension  at 
whatever  spot  in  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  most  convenient 
to  himself,  and  that  the  monev  sh.'>ul<l  bt;  invested  under  the 
authority  of  a  l)oanl  elected,  if  desired,  by  the  contributors  them- 
selves, but  restricted  in  their  power  of  investment  by  special 
Parliamenturv  directions. 

Mr.  Blackley  considers  that  his  proposed  pension  would  be  a 
groat  l>oon  to  the  working  classes,  and  therefore  includes  it  in  his 
schomo  of  compulsory  providence,  on  the  ground  that  no  adequate) 
provision  is  made  for  this  branch  of  working  inon*s  insurance  by 
tin*  voluntary  institutions.  He  would  take  in  the  whole  nation, 
l)erauso  by  doing  so  the  payments  of  the  poorer  classes  would  be 
i*fHlu«*o<l ;  while  on  the  othrr  hand  nobodv  could  tell  whether  he 
would  not  cnme  some  day  into  the  category  of  wage-earners,  and 
thus  the  srht'mo  woul<i  pr>»vido  a  real  insurance  for  the  upper 
classes  also.  As  to  fraud,  malingering,  and  simulation,  he  thinks 
there  would  l>e  an  effect ivo  siifeguanl  in  the  fact  that  the  general 
public  would  have  an  interest  in  counteracting  such  practices  and 
inniming  on  the  strict  management  of  the  insurance,  and  he  fails  to 
soe  any  reason  why  more  pf*rsonation  and  fraud  should  take  place 
uiidt^r  a  system  of  State  insurance  than  in  any  society  or  club. 
Ht>  ronsiilers  his  institution  absolutely  secure,  for  ho  assumes  that 
if  a  deficit  were  to  00c ur,  it  couM  l>e  maile  goo<l  by  raising  the 
i*l<)  to  £lo  5«.  or  £10  ir>/.  Ho  does  not  bt^lieve  that  his  Hcheme 
would  su|»erse4ie  or  injure  the  good  Friendly  Societies,  especially 
tho  largo  Orders,  to  whom  ho  does  full  juiitice ;  on  the  coutrary,  he 
|H>ints  out  how  the  effect  of  his  scheme  would  be  to  kill  the  bad 
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Friendly  Societies  and  get  ridjof  them  with  all  ihoir  evils.  In  this 
respect  he  haa  especially  in  mind  (he  agricultural  population,  to 
whom  the  good  socteties  are  lese  accessible,  and  whom  he  would 
wish  to  preserve  from  being  victimized  by  the  bad  ones.  Ulti- 
mately he  hopes  that  his  system  of  national  insurance  will  super- 
sede that  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  thuB  help  to  raise  iho  moral 
character  of  the  nation. 

A»  regards  the  carrying  out  of  his  scheme,  Mr.  Blackley  pro- 
poses that  the  £10  should  be  collected  by  the  employer,  deducting 
it  iu  small  instalments  from  the  wages  earned  by  the  working 
men  between  18  and  21  in  hia  employ,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
people  with  means  it  should  be  collected  by  the  usual  method 
of  the  tax-gatherer.  Mr.  Blnckley  does  not  require  any  State 
guarantee,  since  he  believes  that  any  deficiency  may  be  made 
good  without  pressing  hard  on  the  individual,  by  simply  raising 
the  £10;  but  he  requires  that  the  State,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Post  Office,  should  have  the  entire  management  of  compulsory 
insurance. 

Another  system  of  National  Insurance  haa  been  advocated  by 
the  Rev.  John  Young  Stratton.  He  desires  the  establishment  of 
-  n  voluntary  self-supporting  institution,  under  the  supervision  and 
management  of  the  Qovemment.*  Like  Mr.  Blackley,  he  would 
work  his  National  Friendly  Society  through  the  Post  Office, 
and  hopes  that  the  security  thus  offered  by  the  Oovemment 
would  induce  the  majority  of  working  men  voluntarily  to  join  it.  ' 
He  also  defends  his  proposals  by  pointing  particularly  to  the 
agricultural  labourers,  who  get  but  little  benefit  from  the 
existing  system  of  friendly  societies,  and  that  in  a  very  imsafe 
manner. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  these  and  such-like  proposals  would  have 
scarcely  gained  a  hearing,  much  less  an  examination.  It  is  the 
lively  movement  now  going  on  in  all  grades  of  society  in  England 

*  He  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee  on  National  Provident  Insonwoa  in 
1S85,  and  has  also  eiplained  hie  views  in  vuioas  writings,  amongBt  othen  in 
bis  "  Method  of  Improving  the  Labouring  Clas&eH  by  Altering  the  Conditions  of 
Poor  Belief,  and  Providing  them  with  a  System  ol  Insurance  throngh  the  Poat 
Office  "  (London,  1672),  and  "  Friendly  Sooieties,  State  Action,  and  Poor  Law  " 
(London,  1862). 
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fnr  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes  and  the  general  improve- 
mont  of  their  condition,  and  also,  we  repeat  it,  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  measures  introduced  in  Germany  in  the  sense  of 
compulsor}'  insurance  for  working  men,  which  have  brought  this 
question  into  general  discussion  in  England.  A  National  Provi- 
dence League  has  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  national  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  destitution  arising  from  sickness,  in- 
tirmity,  and  old  age,  which  advocates  these  ideas,  in  the  manner 
characteristic  of  Englishmen,  by  holding  meetings,  publishing 
pamphlets,  and  so  forth.  This  league  includes  men  of  all  political 
opinions,  an<l  the  late  Ekirl  of  Shaftesbury  was  one  of  their  presi- 
dents. A  quarterly  publication,  Th*}  Natitmal  Pnn'idence  Reporter^ 
helps  to  promote  the  same  cause. 

In  this  way  the  advocates  of  a  scheme  of  compulsory  insurance 
succooded  in  1H85  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  puqiose  of  inquiring 
officially,  for  the  tirst  time  in  England,  into  "  the  l)e8t  system  of 
national  provident  insurance  against  pauperism.*'  The  leading 
witnesses  in  favour  of  universal  insurance  were  Canon  Blackley 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stratton:  while  among  others  who  gave  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  free  Societies  were  Mr.  Reuben  Watson,  the 
Actuary-  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  Mr.  Thomas  Balan  Stead,  the 
Hiuh  Chief  Ranger  of  the  Onler  of  Foresters,  and  Mr.  Shawcross, 
the  Sc'cretarj'  of  that  Ordor.  Tho  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Ludlow, 
the  ('hief  Registrar,  ami  Mr.  William  Sutton,  the  Actuary  of  the 
Fri«'n«lly  So<ic»tifS  Registry'  Office,  is  esi»ecially  valuable.  The 
examination  of  Dr.  Aschrott,  of  jjerlin,  fomie<l  an  interesting 
f'piso<lo  in  th<'  proceedings.  He  endeavoured  to  explain  to  the 
rnmmittee  the  (rorman  system  of  State  insurance  against  sick- 
i»*'>.s  and  ar'ri<lf'nt. 

Th«»  general  result  of  the  inquiry  was  to  show  that  the  o^lvocates 
of  conipulsorj*  insurance  for  working  men  were  few  in  number. 
The  most  dotennine^l  opposition  came  from  the  lorge  working- 
ni^n's  Orders,  who  regnrled  the  idea  as  chimerical  and  unworthy 
of  notice.  I^-^s  stifHy  hostile  wore  the  country  dubs,  not  yet 
athliatod  with  th*-  largo  Onlors.  We  shall  give  the  best  idea  of 
th«*  ilitf<-n'nt  vi<'ws  advan<-r*d  on  the  subject  of  national  insurance, 
by  enileavouring  to  state  the  various  objections  raised  against  the 
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scheme  of  Canon  Blackley,  into  the  examination  of  which,  as  the 
report  says,  the  inquiry  practically  narrowed  itself. 

Canon  Blackley's  proposal  to  insure  the  wage-earning  classes  by 
means  of  contributions  levied  from  all  subjects  of  the  State  was 
met  on  all  sides  with  the  objection  that  it  was  wholly  unfair  to 
limit  the  benefits  of  insurance  to  the  wage  earner,  and  that  if 
framed  upon  a  national  basis,  they  must  be  extended  to  all  alike, 
without  distinction.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  with  justice 
that,  inasmiich  as  the  scheme  would  materially  diminish  the  poor- 
rates,  the  burden  of  which  at  present  was  borne  exclusively  by 
persons  of  means,  all  that  this  system  of  insurance  would  mean, 
was  a  partial  though  most  important  transfer  of  this  burden  to  the 
needy  themselves,  since  every  one  alike  would  have  to  pay  his 
quota  of  £10. 

Mr.  Ludlow  described  the  scheme  as  an  addition  to  the  Poor 
Law,  a  very  heavy  addition  out  of  taxation  to  the  poor  rate  for 
the  administration  on  a  large  scale  of  out-door  relief  in  the  case  of 
sickness  and  old  age.  It  sought,  moreover,  to  lay  a  burden  upon 
a  class  of  persons  who  were  totally  devoid  of  civic  rights ;  the 
poll  tax  was  to  be  paid  by  minors,  who  had  no  voice  in  the  State. 
If  ever  there  was  taxation  without  representation,  this  was  a  case. 
It  would  be  a  hard  matter  for  these  men,  on  entering  life,  to  pa}' 
the  £10,  and  they  were  weighted  at  the  outset.* 

The  gravest  objection  to  his  scheme,  however,  is  the  impossi- 
bility of  checking  fraud  and  simulation.  Canon  Blackley  has 
faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  a  control  which  would  result,  in  his 
opinion,  from  the  fact  that  every  one  would  be  interested  as  a  con- 
tributor in  the  proper  management  of  the  whole  institution.  To 
this,  however,  a  witness  replied  that  what  is  eveiybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business;  that  nobody  had  any  interest  in  protecting 
a  fund  any  deficiency  in  which  would  have  to  be  covered  by  the 
next  generation  ;  that  it  was  as  much  already  as  the  Friendly 
Societies  could  do  to  protect  themselves,  oven  in  their  small 
bodies,  against  simulation ;  that,  on  this  account  alone,  a  sick 
insurance  managed  by  the  Post  OfHce  would  be  an  utter  impossi- 
bility ;  and  that,  lastly,  the  question  of  identity  would  present 

•  Questions  1423,  1549 
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unsnrmountable  difficulties  in  receiving  and  paying  out  the 
money. 

To  these  objections  in  point  of  principle  were  added  a  number 
of  others  dealing  with  particular  points  in  the  execution  of  the 
scheme.  Competent  authorities  assured  the  Committee  that  the 
Post  Office  was  utterly  unable  to  act  as  the  medium  for  general 
compulsory  insurance  without  a  disproportionate  increase  of  its 
staff,  which,  however,  would  so  increase  the  cost  of  the  whole 
undertaking  as  to  vitiate  altogether  Canon  Blackley's  computa- 
tions. All  the  spontaneous,  voluntary,  and  gratuitous  work  done 
by  the  organs  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  would  have  to  be  per- 
formed by  well-paid  officials.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  con- 
tradiction involved  in  the  fact,  that  those  who  disliked  work,  and 
would  never  voluntarily  agree  to  the  payment  of  the  £10,  would 
have  to  be  kept  in  the  union  to  work  out  the  simi,  and  thus  the 
workhouse,  from  which  this  scheme  was  to  deliver  the  labouring 
classes,  wouM  necessarily  appear  a  more  odious  institution  than 
over.  It  was  further  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  limit  the 
numl>er  of  ]>ersons  insured  with  any  proper  reference  to  temporary 
employment  and  want :  that  the  Government  had  no  means  of 
cninpolliiiir  those  persons  to  pay  the  £10  who  were  neither  taxed 
nor  l)o1ong(Hl  to  the  working  classes,  and  whose  subscriptions, 
thorcforo,  could  neither  be  levied  by  ad<litional  taxation,  nor  by 
tli^dtirtiourt  from  their  wagos. 

We  cannot  here  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  question,  we 
will  only  add  that  Mr.  Sutton,  in  some  notes  printe<l  in  the 
Aj>jM*ndix  to  the  First  Rei)ort  of  the  Committee,  criticises  the 
nctuurial  l>asis  of  Canon  Blackley*s  scheme,  and  demonstrates 
clearly,  in  our  opinion,  its  impracticable  nature. 

The  only  ini|>ortant  matter  left  to  notice  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  with  reganl  to  this  scheme,  and  the  judgment 
pronoun  red  uj>on  it  by  the  Chief  Registrar,  Mr.  Ludlow.  Canon 
l)larklev*H  own  idea  is  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  large  good 
Friendly  Societies,  eMiiecially  the  affiliated  Onlers,  regarding,  as  he 
d'V^.  his  system  as  a  kind  of  minimum  of  insurance,  and  hoping 
and  anticipating  that  the  working  men  will  resort  for  other  branches 
of  insurance  to  sound  Friendly  Societies.  To  this  it  is  objected 
that  his  system  would  deprive  these  societies  of  their  best  mem- 
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Lers,  nftmely,  yitnng  personB  IwtwoiMJ  18  anil  21,  who  would  have 
to  pay  their  £10  for  nfilif>niil  insHrance  just  al  this  age,  and  would 
BCftrcely  be  able,  therefore,  to  contribute  the  necessary  amount  to 
a  voluntary  Friendly  Society  as  well.  The  Foresters,  for  example, 
can  point  to  GO,i>XJ  juvenile  metuben)  under  16  years  of  age,  many 
of  whom— there  were  6,fJO0  in  1884— enter  the  lodges  afterwards 
aa  ordinary  memberB ;  an  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  Order  which 
a  system  of  national  insurance  would  at  least  interfere  with  if  not 
eeriously  endanger. 

We  have  endeavoured,  iti  describing  the  Friendly  Societies  in 
England,  to  ehow  the  close  connection  in  various  ways  between 
the  system  of  working-men 'a  insurance  and  the  national  nharact«r, 
and  its  progressive  improvement,  because  we  recogniee  in  working- 
roen's  insurance  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  at  least  par- 
tially liberating  tlie  worlcing-man  from  anxiety  as  to  his  material 
future,  and  thereby  raising  his  coui'age  and  enabling  him  to  labour, 
like  other  classes  of  society,  methodically  and  with  a  prospect  of 
Biiccoss,  at  hia  own  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  without 
having  to  fear  that  all  his  exertions  may  be  rendered  vain  by 
ROme  untoward  accident,  and  he  himself  thrown  back  into  his 
former  miserable  condition.  The  great  aim  of  working-men's 
insurance  must,  therefore,  be  to  afford  Ui  the  working  classes, 
towards  the  pursuit  of  an  object  in  life,  some  part  at  least  of  that 
comparative  security  which  is  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  the 
community.  But  to  attain  this  aim,  the  working  classes  them- 
selves must  also  put  forth  their  own  strength,  since  State  institu- 
tions alone  can  never  accomplish  it ;  and  the  effect,  therefore, 
produced  by  these  institutions  on  the  self-supporting  efforts  and 
providence  of  the  working-men  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. We  have  already  referred  to  the  compulsory  system  of 
insurance  in  Germany  and  Austria,  introduced  with  the  view  of 
preparing  the  way  for  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and  certainly — 
assuming  that  the  new  laws  are  administered  conscientiously,  con- 
sistently and  wisely — a  good  piece  of  work  has  been  done  socially. 
No  one,  however,  can  foretell  at  present  what  influence  these  insti- 
tutions, even  framed  as  they  are,  in  the  spirit  oi  prudent  tutelage, 
will  have  in  the  long  nm  on  the  independence  and  self-reliance  of 
tie  working  classes.    Prom  the  standpoint  of  English  history  and 
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of  EInglish  character,  so  far  as  history  has  developed  it,  a  very 
decided  answer  is  given  to  this  question,  and  was  repeatedly 
given  to  the  committee.  It  was  objected  to  Canon  Blackley's 
scheme  that  "  it  would  be  sapping  the  independence  of  men  gen- 
erally "  ;  •  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  which  was  so  active  in 
the  Friendly  Societies,  and  contributed  so  much  to  their  prosperity, 
would  be  lost,  and  that  the  educational  element,  which  played 
.  such  an  important  part  in  these  societies,  and  so  enhanced  their 
value  as  means  of  furthering  the  progress  of  the  working  classes, 
would  cease  to  operate  at  all  in  the  case  of  a  State  institution. 

The  connection  of  all  these  matters  with  the  general  conviction 
that  undeniably  prevails  among  English  working-men,  with  regard 
to  insurance,  is  very  evident.  The  English  working-man,  by  his 
sense  of  independence,  his  spirit  of  clanship,  so  to  speak,  and 
his  growing  intelligence,  and  by  the  ability  afforded  him,  under 
a  free  government,  of  taming  these  qualities  to  account,  hns 
gained  for  himself  by  his  own  exertions  a  l)etter  position  and 
higher  wages,  which  are  gradually  enabling  him  to  pay  for  his 
insurance  himself,  and  for  that  purpose  to  keep  the  management 
of  his  insurance  in  his  own  hand.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
these  strong  and  independent  societies  should  not  listen  to  any 
notion  of  compulsory  insurance  by  the  State ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  weaker  elements  of  the  working  class,  which  we  have 
never  omitted  to  take  into  account  in  judging  the  Friendly  Society 
system  as  a  whole,  have  not  so  flatly  rejected  the  scheme.  Never- 
th<*loss,  while  they  express  themselves  in  favour  of  carrying  out 
the  scheme  in  one  shape  or  another,  they  have  no  immediate  pros- 
l>ort  of  Hoeing  their  views  carried  out.  The  contrary  opinion 
docidedly  prevails,  as  is  shown  by  the  evi<lence  given  before  the 
committee  bv  Mr.  Reuben  Watson,  the  Actuarv  of  the  Manchester 
Tnity.  "Perhaps  the  worst  effect,"  he  says,  "of  the  proposed 
national  insurance  system  would  l>e  the  creation,  in  another  form, 
of  some  of  the  evils  which  it  seeks  to  exterminate.  There  are 
multitudes  of  high-minded,  intelligent  working-men,  who  pride 
thomsolves  on  the  honour  of  maintaining  their  individual  in- 
dfpondenco.     Such    men   would   see   in   the  propose<l   system  of 
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nationiU  compulsory  insurnace,  an  aClempt  to  aiieist  them  in  pro- 
viding their  aickneas  and  annuity  benafita  by  corapukory  eni'orcs- 
meiit  of  contributioua  from  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes  ; 
and,  as  these  would  never  themBelvea  require  the  benefits  insured, 
it  would  be  looked  upon  aa  a  system  of  enforced  pauperism,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  received  with  favour  by  such  persons. 
Almost  one-half  of  the  contributors  must  be  independent  of  the 
benetita  stated;  for  otherwise  these  could  not  be  provided  for 
£10."  • 

No  one,  however,  has  shown  how  closely  the  question  before  us 
is  connected  with  the  whole  progress  of  education  among  the 
working  classes  more  clearly  and  convincingly  than  the  Chief 
Eegistrar,  Mr.  Ludlow,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee.  "  It 
is  perfectly  clear  to  me,"  he  says,  "  whatever  Canon  Blackley's 
friendliness  to  Friendly  Societies  may  be,  that  this  scheme  must 
cm  at  the  very  roots  of  Friendly  Societies'  insurance,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  young  men  of  18  to  21  are  the  verj' 
beat  paying  class  of  members  to  Friendly  Societies;  and  certainly 
those  who  now  join  Friendly  Societies  would  not  do  so  if  they 
I  had  to  pay  £10  during  those  three  yeare.  That  simple  fact  quite 
explains  the  opposition  of  Friendly  Societies  to  it.  But  I  think 
that,  supposing  the  scheme  were  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  it 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  thing  to  the  real  interests  of  this 
country  that  could  be  imagined.  I  am  convinced  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  out  without  ruining  existing  Friendly  Societies, 
and  I  think  that  that  would  be  one  of  the  moat  fatal  ateps  that 
could  possibly  be  taken.  I  believe  that  our  almost  total  exemp- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  towna,  from  the  social 
democracy  or  the  anarchic  socialism  of  the  Continent  turns  en- 
tirely upon  this  :  that  our  working-men  have  been  allowed,  and 
have  been  accustomed,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  those  matters 
that  most  closely  concern  them,  in  their  Trade  Societies  and  their 
Friendly  Societies ;  arid  if  you  dispense  them  from  that,  the 
active-minded  amongst  them  will  turn  to  other  matters,  and  will 
go  entirely  into  politics  ;  and,  whilst  those  who  have  been  trained 
in  the  preaent  ayatem  will  carry  into  poUtica  all  the  good  sense 
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that  our  own  working-men  do  carry  there  at  present,  those  who 
would  bo  trained  under  a  State  insurance  system  would  become 
as  visionary  and  as  mischievous  as  the  like  class  on  the  Continent, 
where  either  State  provision  is  made  for  these  purposes,  or  where, 
as  in  France,  Fnen<lly  Societies  are  hampered  in  a  number  of 
ways  which  they  could  not  bear  in  this  country.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive,  I  say  once  more,  of  anything  more  fatal  to  this  country  than 
to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  working  classes  the  management 
of  their  o^ti  affairs  in  these  matters  of  sickness  and  labour  in- 
surance. I  may  say,  once  more,  that  T  think  the  Friendly  Societies 
are  developing  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  might 
develop  more  rapidly  under  better  conditions;  and  that  certain 
alterations  might  be  made  in  the  law ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
indeed  for  anything  which  turned  the  voluntary  associative  thrift 
of  this  country  into  a  mere  system  of  compulsory  providence."  • 

At  present,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  no  prospect  of  this.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  far  from  saying  that  the  Englishman  may 
not  leani  some  wholesome  lessons  for  the  improvement  of  his 
own  institutions,  by  comfMiring  those  on  the  Continent.  He  has, 
indeed,  evorj'  reason  for  doing  so,  as  we  have  ol)served  when  con- 
sidering tho  law  of  Friendly  Societies.  The  further  reform  of 
this  law,  and  the  development  of  a  rational  system  of  State 
sui)or\'iHion,  are  matters  yet  to  be  accompliHhe*!  by  him,  and  a 
comiKirison  of  the  institutions  of  other  countries  can  but  aid  him 
in  the  task. 

The*  notion  of  a  yo1untar\*  svstem  of  insurance  under  State 
management  met  with  far  less  opjiosition  l)eforo  tho  Committee. 
It  was  lr»oke4l  u|>on  as  settlcM],  it  is  tnie,  that  there  could  be  no 
(piestion  of  nirk  insurance  l>eing  conductoil  by  tho  Post  Office  or 
by  any  other  (toyeninient  dejiartmont :  but  it  is  verj'  character- 
istic that  Mr.  Ludlow  himself  was  in  favour  of  making  death  and 
even  burial  insurance  a  matter  of  State  control.f  Tlie  question  of 
coinpnlsion  by  the  societies  was  als<i  discussfnl,  but  it  was  evident 
from  what  was  said  by  the  s]»okfsniPn  of  the  great  Friendly 
Soriftji-rt  that  they  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  on  this  {loint. 
It    in  opjms^-d  to  the  social  spirit  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  the 
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beat  of  which  inBiBt  on  r^Krd  he'uig  paid  to  tbe  personal  character 
and  resjiectability  of  otndidiilos  for  atbnisaion.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  ihiglish  ?rien:lly  Societies  will  be  inclined,  nor 
do  we  think  the;  would  do  wisely,  to  abandon  thiu  principle  lu 
favour  oi  OOmpQlBioil,  which,  although  it  would  bring  thcin  many 
new  memben,  would  ftlao  brin};  them  many  doubtful  and  un- 
desirable ones,  who  might  prove  extremely  dangerous  to  their 
social  spirit. 

To  siua  up  oar  opinion  M  to  all  these  efforts,  it  is  impossible, 
we  thiult,  that  isatitntiona  wLicli  owe  their  origin  to  entirely 
diETereut  prinoiples,  shonld  be  patted  on  each  other,  since  in  all 
human  ioBtitntionB  the  good  is  closely  blended  with  the  bad. 
What  the  Bpirit  of  En^ishineu  has  done  in  their  working-men's 
Bssociatiuns,  it  hu  done  l^  the  spontaneous,  independent  develop- 
ment of  its  own  strength;  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  the 
detects  of  iliifl  derelopment  hy  crippling  it  by  means  of  compul- 
sory institationi,  the  defecta  *-ould  probably  not  be  removed,  and 
the  power  of  derelopment  would  certainly  be  paralysed.  Thus 
the  course  to  be  pnmted  in  future  by  workiug-mfin'si  insur- 
ance in  England  seeme  to  bo  marked  out  by  oi^riuin  spocin) 
conditions,  the  practical  application  of  which  may  indeed  be 
modified  by  some  necessary  correctives,  but  which  will  not 
admit  of  these  inatitutiona  being  led  into  xa  entirely  different 
path. 

Note.— WboQ  I  wrote  the  above  chapter,  onl;  the  firtt  of  the  Beporta  (ISSS) 
{rom  the  Select  Coiumittee  on  N&tlonal  Provident  laaaruice  bad  appeared. 
Since  then  two  more  have  been  published  (1866  »nd  1B87).  b;  whiah  the  parlia- 
mentarj  investigations  on  this  subjeot  have  been  oonoloded.  I  find  do  oooa- 
lion  to  eLange  the  iodgmeut  I  have  given.  Aeoording  to  my  opinion,  the  Com- 
misBion  has,  in  its  final  reports,  deaided  rightly.  I  have  already  deolared  that 
the  sick  and  accident  msaraiice,  aocording  to  CanoD  Blaoldey's  Hhame,  woald  be 
an  impossibility.  It  vfould  undoabtedly  be  desirable  that  yonng  people  shoold 
be  tanghl  economy  and  a  knowledge  of  inanranoe  in  the  schools.  The  neoesaarr 
development  at  the  Act  of  1875  is  to  render  more  atriot  the  conditions  nndw  - 
vhioh  the  Friendly  Society  will  be  registered,  as  weU  as  to  eitend  the  official 
powers  at  the  Chief  Begietrar.  K  system  of  oompiiIi-aTj  inaorance  for  the 
officers  of  the  Crown  ia  likewise  a  qnestton  ander  discussion.  Lastly,  it  is  very 
important  that  in  England  people  ahould  also  be  convinoed  that  the  super- 
annaatiOD  question  cannot  be  solved  by  the  Friendly  Society  alone.  We  add 
here  the  "  Conoloaions,''  as  they  were  adopted  by  Ihe  Contmittae  :t-~ 
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**  CuXCLDBIONB. 

"  27.  The  actaarial  and  aduiiuistrative  difficulties  in  the  waj  of  universal 
insurance  against  sickness  and  accident  are  sufficient  to  prevent  yonr  Committee 
from  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  scheme  of  that  nature ;  but 
they  desire  to  urge  on  the  Legislature  the  duty  of  encouraging  and  regulating 
the  efforts  of  those,  whether  Friendly  Societies  or  privnto  employers  of  labour, 
who  are  at  present  endeavouring  to  facilitate  provident  insurance  by  working- 
men  ;  and,  further,  of  watching  with  a  careful  eye  the  dcvclt>pmont  of  compul- 
sory indu«<trial  assurance  in  Germany,  and  of  special  inquiry  from  time  to  time 
into  the  success  of  its  administration,  and  its  effect  on  the  working  classes  in 
that  country. 

**  28.  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
Legislature,  which  has  matle  education  compulsory,  should  cause  iustruotiou  in 
bound  principles  of  thrift  and  insurance  to  form  ]>art  of  that  education.  An 
elementary  text  book  in  the  principles  of  provident  insurance,  such  as  is  recom- 
mended in  Mr.  H.  S.  Tremenhcere's  Paper  (Appendix  1  [1887],  Section  10), 
might,  in  Mr.  Sutton's  opinion,  be  comprised  in  a  few  pages,  and  if  introduced 
by  the  Education  Department  into  the  routine  of  elementary  schools,  prove  of 
iufinite  advantage  to  the  whole  moss  of  the  population,  and  ultimately,  by  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  sap  tht*  evils  of  improvidence  and  imprudent  investment 
to  which  so  many  miseries  have  been  ascribed  in  the  evidence  before  your  Com- 
mitte«>. 

**  21).  The  present  system  of  registration  of  Friendly  S<icieties  cannot  be 
considert'd  satisfactory.  Societies  are  allowed  to  register  without  any  require- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  llegistrar  that  their  scal«>s  of  contribution  are  adequate 
f(»r  the  bent'fitii  promised.  Your  Committee  would  suggest  that,  when  the 
actuarial  tables  which  art*  b<*ing  pn'i>are<l  in  the  Registrar's  office  are  complete, 
a  minimum  contributitm  for  a  given  beucfit  should  be  Hxed  when  the  constitu- 
tii>n  of  the  society  will  admit  of  this,  and  no  society  in  future  should  be 
regi^tiTi'd  with  less  than  that  miuinmm ;  and  that  it  be  provided  by  the  mles, 
that  tho  contribution  be  raided  or  th«*  l>eneflt  reduced  after  valuation,  if  neces- 
sary, on  pain  of  suApi'nsion  of  registry.  Y'our  Committee  are  aware  that  such 
a  plan  would  bo  acc<>m|>anied  with  considerable  difficulties,  but  they  believe 
the.H**  difficultifs  could  be  surmounted. 

**  Wire  this  plan  carried  out,  and  greater  powers  given  to  the  office  of  tlie 
It4'gistrHr  I'f  Friendly  S<Kietii-B  than  it  at  present  possesses  in  connection  with 
the  rt'^i^tration  of  societi«'s'  rules,  and  with  a  view  to  the  secnring  an  efficient 
audit,  tin*  profier  investment  of  funds,  and  the  protection  of  benefit  funds  from 
any  inroads  upon  thew  fur  management  expenses,  it  is  beUe^ed  that  registration 
ikiiuld  In*  of  far  greater  value  to  the  members  of  these  societies  than  under  the 
prt  >eut  arrangements.  It  is  deiiiiable  also  that  the  faciliticm  for  the  proseenUon 
by  a  p'lblic  authority  of  societies  or  officials,  i*specially  when  fraudulent  prae- 
tiocH  havf  iKkvn  plai'e.  should  be  enlarged.  Your  Conimitte>e  think  that  the 
appoint  lilt  Dt  uf  a  St'lect  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Friendly 
Sui  i<  t.«  •»*  Acts  might  lead  to  very  useful  results. 

'Mi,    Your  Cummittev  arc  of  opinion  that  all  persona  beroftftar  appointed  to 
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the  service  of  the  Crowiii  whether  civil  or  military,  whose  service  at  present 
counts  towards  pension,  should  contribute  towards  that  pension  by  a  per- 
centage deducted  from  salaries  or  pay.  The  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
pension  list  points  to  a  proximate  revision  of  the  entire  policy  of  burdening 
the  public  with  the  provision  of  pensions ;  the  enterprise  of  private  individuals 
and  firms  (such  as  has  been  witnessed  to  by  Sir  Edward  Walter  and  Mr.  Aird) 
indicate  the  advantage  of  compulsory  self-help  (which  it  might  be  proper  to 
supplement  with  State-help)  ;  and  your  Committee  recommend  that  not  only 
in  service,  counting  unde^  the  present  system  towards  pension,  but  also  in  the 
police  and  other  unpensioned  branches  of  the  public  service,  contribution  to  a 
pension  fund  should  be  made  obligatory.  But  in  order  to  obviate  the  hardship 
inseparable  from  loss  of  contribution  upon  death  or  leaving  the  service,  the 
insurer  in  the  latter  case,  his  representatives  in  the  former,  should  be  entitled 
to  receive  his  total  contribution  with  interest. 

'*31.  The  financial  objections  to  be  urged  against  Canon  Blackley*8  proposals 
for  national  insurance  do  not  press  with  such  force  against  the  deferred  annuity 
part  as  against  the  sick-pay  part  of  his  scheme.  As  regards  the  principle  of 
compulsion,  there  would  possibly  be  quite  as  strong  objections  raised  in  this 
cose  as  in  the  case  of  sick  pay.  But,  bearing  in  mind  that  deferred  annuities 
can  be  purchased  early  in  life  for  comparatively  small  amounts,  it  would  appear 
to  be  eminently  desirable  to  give  every  reasonable  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment to  young  persons  to  purchase  those  annuities ;  thus,  at  all  events,  securing 
to  them  provision  for  their  wants  when  past  the  age  for  labour.  It  was  pointed 
out  in  evidence  (1,840,  1,847,  [188.5]),  that  the  present  Government  system  of 
deferred  annuities  is  capable  of  very  considerable  improvement,  and  in  this 
direction  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  much  good  might  be  done. 

"  32.  Another  great  objection  from  which  this  part  of  the  proposal  is  entirely 
free  is  that  of  interference  or  competition  with  any  existing  organization  what- 
ever. No  voluntary  organization,  even  if  providing  the  method,  can  attract 
the  membership  to  such  a  fund. 

•'  Thus,  although  the  Manchester  Unity  possesses  calculated  rates  of  pay- 
ment, and  actually  has  established  a  paid-up  superannuation,  one  of  its 
directors,  Mr.  Holmes,  stated  (707  [1885] ,  that  two  years  after  its  establishment 
only  four  members  out  of  000,000  had  joined  it. 

'•  The  provision  of  a  pension,  superannuation,  or  annuity,  was  most  strongly 
urged  by  several  witnesses,  and.  in  fact,  apart  from  general  objections  to  com- 
pulsion, which  were  little  pressed  throughout,  the  objections  brought  against 
Canon  Blackley's  proposals  were  exclusively  directed  against  the  sick-pay 
portion  of  the  scheme,  and  not  at  all  against  the  provision  of  pensions. 

"  33.  Your  Committee  are,  however,  disposed  to  wait  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  public  opinion,  which  they  believe  would  ensue  upon  the  carrying  out 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  paragraphs  27,  28,  and  Z(S,  before  advising 
the  adoption  of  a  general  obligatory  system  of  superannuated  pay. 

'*  Your  Committee,  although  unable  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  Canon 
Blackley's  scheme,  feel  that  they  cannot  conclude  their  Report  without  record- 
ing their  sense  of  the  disinterested  patience  and  energy  with  which  he  has 
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laboured  to  remove  the  oaases  whieh  tend  to  driTe  the  poor  into  the  workhouse. 
He  has  broaght  to  light  ftn  immenie  deal  of  infonnation  on  a  sabject  whieh 
liee  at  the  root  of  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  large  masses  of  the  popolation, 
information  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  in  any  future  legislation  which 
maj  be  undertaken ;  and  his  proposals,  though  in  the  opinion  of  your  Com- 
mittee they  appear  objectionable  in  some  respects,  and  impracticable  in  others, 
contain  more  Taluable  suggestions,  and  seem  to  be  based  on  more  extended 
knowledge,  than  ai^  of  the  other  tehemes  whieh  haTe  been  brought  under  their 
attention.** 
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withdrawal  wero  cither  those  of  entire  lodges  or  of  individual 
members  from  the  lodges.  To  a  certain  extent  such  fluctuations 
will  occur  in  all  voluntary  societies,  and  the  value  of  consolidation 
consists  in  this,  that  the  coming  and  going  of  members  from  one 
lodge  to  another  is  made  as  constant  a  quantity  as  is  possible. 
Looking  back  over  several  years,  we  see  that  the  secessions  from 
the  Manchester  Unity  have  been  significantly  numerous.  Thus, 
between  1848  and  1875  the  Order  lost  no  less  than  1,215  lodges, 
either  by  dissolution,  suspension,  expulsion  from  the  Order,  or 
withdrawal.*  As  regards  the  extension  of  this  Order,  its  strongest 
{xwition,  relatively  speaking,  is  in  the  South  of  England.  In  1876 
it  numbered  in  the  southern  counties  130,000  members,  in  the 
miilland  counties  110,000,  and  in  the  manufacturing  north  166,000, 
and  in  the  Conservative  south  was  growing  more  vigorously  than 
in  the  north. 

In  the  colonies  the  Manchester  Unity  obtained  a  footing  long 
ago.  In  Australia  it  has  existed  since  1840 ;  on  the  Australian 
Continent  it  numbered  15,887  members  in  1864,  and  44,295  in 
1884,  and  in  New  Zealand  2,006  and  9,091  members  in  the  cor- 
responding years.t 

The  growth  and  extension  of  the  Foresters*  Order  has  been  still 
more  rapid.  This  Order  contained,  in  1832,  more  than  10,(X)0  mem- 
l)era  in  358  lodges,  and  has  now  between  600,000  and  700,000. 
The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  increase  during  40  years.^ 

'  Ibid,,  p.  58. 

t  Se«  Appendii  C. 

^  It  it  taken  from  the  Directory  published  bj  the  ceaUral  body  of  the  Order. 
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Theae  figures  show  that  the  total  number  of  members  has  in- 
creased tenfold  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  we  have  therefore 
eveiy  reason  to  assume  that  the  extension  of  this  Order  not  mei-ely 
keeps  pace  with  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the  increase  of 
the  working  claBseB,  but  far  surpasses  their  development,  and  has 
gained  important  ground.  It  is  true  that  ttis  is  not  altogether 
new  ground,  the  Order  having  gradually  absorbed  a  number  of 
societies  which  fo:-raer]y  were  independent;  but  nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Order,  and  with  it  the  other,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  rational  system  of  inanrance  for  different 
grades  of  the  working-classes  which  forty  years  ago  either  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  Friendly  Societies  or  were  forced  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  most  insecure  public-house  clubs. 

The  number  of  districts  and  courta  belonging  to  the  Foresters 
has  not  increased,  however,  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  members, 
the  dislricts  having  only  doubled  and  the  courts  more  than  trebled 
during  this  period.  There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  members  in  each  court,  and  consequently  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  actuarial  liasis  of  the  various  societies,  whose 
vitality  depends  not  only  on  their  being  supported  for  certain 
purposes  of  insurance  by  the  districts,  but  also  obtaining  for  the 
sick  insurance  business,  which  they  exclusively  conduct,  a  field  of 
operation  which,  if  limited  in  extent,  is  nevertheless  sufficient  to 
furnish  them  with  average  experiences. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  members  in  1884 : 


In  England 


„WaIoa    .    .    . 

„  the  Colonies    . 

Abroad   (obieBr  ii 

United  Staloa) . 


604,151  members,  310  dietriots,  8.61S  lodgas. 
S6.119        „  30        „  191      „ 

a.l8«        „  3        „  31      „ 

39,998        „  35        „  386      „ 


Let  US  glance  now  at  the  financial  operations  of  these  two  great 
Orders. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  financial  operations  of 
these  two  great  Ordei^  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  1884 : 
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Orilerf. 


Number 
of 


Total 
of 


Annual  Ezpenilitaro  in 


Meinl>6n.       Capita] 


Yearly 
Income. 


Sick  Fund 


—  I 


Foresters     . 
Manchester  Unity 


581,600  '  8,2*23,276     641,444  '  895,070 
531,576     5.51<J,000     843,595  '  467»867 


Burial 
>'nnd. 


£ 
96.940 
117,847 


The  above  figures  •  speak  most  plainly  for  the  importance  of 
these  two  great  Ordei-s.  We  will  quote  again  from  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son the  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  ten  years 
1873-1883,  which  will  show  even  more  clearly  the  work  which 
these  Orders  have  done. 

The  income  of  the  Manchester  Unity  during  this  period  was  as 
follows : — 


Subscriptions  from  members,  £5,438,(J<X) )         cacm^ 
Interest  on  capital       .     .     .  £1,67(.V)U0  i  ^'^^^^f^^' 
The  expenditure  amounted  to — 

Sick  money 

Burial  money £1,075,000  5 


Sick  money £3,838,000  )  ^4  oi  a  qOO 


The  capital  in  1873  amounted  to  £3,412,(XK),  being  more  than 
£7  i>er  head,  and  in  lH8:i  to  £r>,51f),0iXJ,  or  £9  lOrf.  per  head. 

The  income  of  the  Foresters  during  these  ten  years  was  as 
follows : — 


Subscriptions  from  members,  £4,078,000  )  p»  g^j  qqq 

Interest  on  capital       .     .     .      £«>8(),(XI0 )       '       '       ' 

The  exi>enditure  amounted  to — 

Sick  money 

Burial  money £851,^X10) 


Sick  money ^»^^**^'^^  ^.  £4  044  000 


The  capital  in  1873  amounted  to  £1,673,000,  or  al>out  £4  per 
head  :  an<l  in  1883  to  £3,584,000,  or  about  §U^  per  head. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  Manchester  Unity  is 
financially  in  a  better  position  than  the  Foresters ;  the  reasons 
vory  likf»1y  lM*ing  that  the  fonner  began  to  refonn  its  tables  of 
premiums  at  an  earlier  |>eriod;  that  in  Mr.  liatcliffe  they  possessed 


*  WiUdnion,  p.  116. 
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%  serrant  vhoee  ud  was  invilTuUe  in  tliis  amtter,  uid  that  thej 
ware  able  to  nuae  their  salscriptioiu,  sinoe  their  msmben  be- 
longed not  only  to  the  flower  rf  the  vorUng  cJMaM,  bat  also 
to  the  smaller  middle  claeft  It  vonld  be  unfair,  howerer,  not  to 
reoognise  that  the  Foraateis  have  made  great  efibrte  during  the 
last  twenty  years  to  strangthen  their  fiimni*!  bsaiB.* 

The  maohineiy  of  management  and  the  aotoarial  system  of  tb« 
two  great  Orders  ere  substantially  the  same. 

Dhe  broad  basiB  of  the  whole  orguiaation  ik  fonned  \ij  the 
lodges,  some  of  which  have  been  founded  in  oonneetion  with  the 
Order,  snd  others  have  been  reoeived  into  it,  having  previona^ 
been  isolated  Friendly  Sodetiea.  The  foundation  or  admisnon  of 
a  lodge  takes  place  on  a  "  dispensation  "  being  ^ven  by  the  Boazd 
of  Direoton.  By  this  the  lodge  is  made  snl^eot  to  the  general 
rules  of  the  Order ;  it  undertakes  the  obligation  imposed  by  the 
Act  of  1875,  of  being  registered  within  twelve  moaths,  and  is 
bound  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  *nff'^^^l  MoveaUe  Commit- 
tee and  the  dooisions  of  the  Board  of  Direetora.  Both  Orders  have 
compiled  model  mlee,  intended  to  facilitate  the  oonstitstion  of 
new  lodges,  and  to  bring  their  rules  gradually  into  general  aooord. 
With  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  lodges  to  the  Order,  we  must 
repeat  what  we  have  stated  before,  that  tlie  lodges  are  aocietiea 
independent  of  each  other.     Their  connection  with  the  Orders  was 
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formerly  but  a  loose  one,  but  latterly  they  have  been  striving  to 
make  it  closer  and  more  binding ;  and  their  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion, notwithstanding  all  complaints  of  ^'  centralization/'  continue 
to  make  steady  progress,  owing  to  the  urgent  demand  for  the 
concentration  of  once  scattered  forces  made  by  actuarial  reform. 
Their  powers  of  self-government,  however,  are  still  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  central  authorities  of  the  Order  are  neither  able  nor 
willing  to  enforce  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the  general  rules 
a^i^ainst  negligent  or  refractory  lodges,  never  resorting,  unless 
absolutely  compelled,  to  suspension  or  expulsion  from  the  Order. 
Evory  lodge  elects  its  own  officers,  its  committee  of  management, 
and  its  trustees ;  is  bound,  as  regards  its  new  members,  by  the 
official  tables  of  premiums  authorised  by  the  Order,  and  defrays 
the  costs  of  management  by  a  rate ;  these  costs,  as  well  as  those 
of  all  the  various  branches  of  insurance,  having  to  bo  stated  in 
strictly  separate  accounts,  none  of  which  is  allowed  to  supply  any 
deficit  in  another. 

The  enforcement  of  all  these  requirements  by  the  central 
government  of  the  Order  is  limited  by  a  due  regard  to  the  spirit 
of  independence  so  strongly  stamped  on  the  individual  lodges. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  rules  resi)ecting  the  admission  of 
new  meml>ers  to  the  lodges,  a  matter  do]>ending  on  age  (the  limits 
beiu;{  IK  and  40),  as  well  as  good  character,  and  a  medical  certiii- 
cate  of  health.  On  the  latter  point,  however,  many  lodges  are 
hix. 

The  rules  as  to  the  suspension  or  expulsion  of  members  from 
the  IrklfTOH  are  imi>ortant.  The  commonest  reason  is  non-payment 
of  the  contributions.  On  this  subject,  the  rules  of  the  great 
Oplcrs,  as  well  as  those  of  most  Friendly  Societies,  contain  pro- 
visions intended  to  prevent  a  member*s  temporary  inability  to 
pay  from  causing  his  immediate  expulsion,  and  the  consec^uent 
forfeiture  of  all  the  benefits  to  which  he  has  entitled  himself  by 
a  momlKTship  of  ]>orhaps  many  years.  The  lodges  of  the  Han- 
chestor  I'liity  and  Forosters  provide  that  a  moml)er  for  his  first 
d»?fault  of  siibHcriptions  shall  |>ay  a  fine,  and  for  his  second  default 
\ry  HUH|>endfd  for  twelve  months,  during  which  time  ho  shall 
ror^ivo  no  l>rncHts,  but  that  he  can  regain  all  his  rights  on  paying 
up  all  arrears.    His  expulsion  from  the  lodge,  involving  the  for- 
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feituro  of  all  his  claims  to  benefita,  cloea  not  take  place  until  a 
yenr  and  a  quarter  after  liiB  arreai-s  conunonced. 

Expulsion  from  the  Order  followa  if  a  member  has  been  con- 
victed of  certain  criminal  offences  in  a  court  of  law,  or  on  an 
award  of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  finding  that  he  has  been 
gnilty  of  "  any  disgracefnl  conduct  or  offence  calculated  to  bring 
disgrace  upon  the  Order." 

From  a  aocia)  and  political  point  of  view,  great  importAnce 
attaches  to  the  means  adopted  by  the  Orders  for  promoting  the 
free  movement  of  their  members.  It  is  a  result,  as  Carl  Marx 
has  rightly  observed,  of  the  increased  division  of  labour  and  the 
fluiituations  in  production,  that  workmen  skilled  in  only  one 
branch  of  trade  fall  into  cii-cum stances  into  which  they  find  thom- 
Bclves  without  occupation  and  without  the  means  of  removing  to 
another  place  of  residence,  and  thus  "fall  victims  to  the  im- 
mobility caused  by  the  division  of  labour,"  We  shall  find  this 
matter  taken  up  by  the  Trades-unions,  but  we  must  remark  here 
that  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  large  Orders,  though  as 
yet  they  have  only  begun  to  settle  it.  Among  other  means  of 
dealing  with  it  ia  the  system  of  what  are  known  as  "  clearances  " 
and  "  travelling-licenses."  The  object  of  a  clearance  is  to  enable 
a  member  residing  at  a  distance  from  his  lodge  to  transfer  his 
membership  to  another  lodge.  Clearances  can  only  be  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  according  to  the  circtmistances  of 
the  case:  any  lodge  to  which  a  member  desires  to  remove  may 
refuse  to  receive  him ;  no  clearance  can  be  granted  to  any  one 
over  40  years  of  age,  and  the  member,  previous  to  admittance, 
must  be  re-examined  by  a  doctor^all  restrictions  which  have 
hitherto  prevented  the  arrangement  from  being  acted  on  to  that 
extent  which  the  interests  of  working-men's  migration  demand. 
The  Manchester  Unity  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  granted 
annually  between  600  and  1,000  clearances,  and  the  Foresters 
somewhat  over  1,000,*  certainly  small  figures  compared  with  the 
large  aggregate  of  members.  The  want,  which  would  demand 
a  complete  carrying  out  of  this  management,  is  partly  met  by  the 

*  Neuon,  "  Some  Slatiatioi,"  p.  7S.  In  1S86  the  Court*  ot  Forestera  granted 
in  the  whole  t,tl3  clearancw,  and  677  lioenBeB  to  memben  in  seftreb  ot  «in- 
pk^mtnt. 
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fact  tliat  one  lodge  serves  as  a  place  of  payment  for  another, 
so  that,  if  a  member  changes  his  place  of  residence  to  another, 
where  there  happens  to  be  a  lodge,  he  can  pay  into  it  his  contri- 
butions, and  receive  from  it  his  benefits,  both  being  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  lodge  to  which  he  belongs. 

Official  life  in  the  lodges  forms  a  particularly  valuable  school 
for  practical  discussion,  and  for  a  business-like  treatment  of  often 
difficult  questions.  The  members  of  the  lodges  are  bound,  under 
penalties,  to  undertake  official  duties ;  the  officers  are  renewed 
every  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary,  who  forms,  in 
every  lo<lge,  the  permanent  element  of  administration. 

The  meetings  of  the  lodges  of  the  great  Orders,  like  those  of 
most  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  were  formerly  occasions  of  much 
drinking.  Both  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Foresters  have  set 
a  good  example  in  putting  down  also  this  abuse.  They  have 
removed,  with  their  lodges,  from  the  public-house  to  other  places 
of  meeting,  and  have  often  built  or  hired  rooms  of  their  own  for 
the  purpose.  Many  of  their  lodges  have  lately  identified  them- 
selves with  the  temperance  movement.  The  Foresters,  in  1880, 
hail  078  Temi)erance  Courts,  containing  112,<M9  members,  most  of 
them  total  abstainers,  at  whose  meetings  all  spirituous  liquors  were 
forbidden.  In  1884,  the  number  of  those  lodges  increased  to 
H<)1,  with  138,812  meml>ers,  l>eing  nearh'  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
Order.  It  is  interesting  to  notice — and  the  fact  s])eaks  more 
eloquently  than  all  reflections  on  this  movement — that,  since  1880, 
the  funds  of  the  temperance  courts  have  increased  by  37  per  cent., 
as  against  10  |>er  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  other  courts,  while  the 
corros]>onding  increase  in  the  number  of  members  has  been  21  as 
against  13  j»er  cent.* 

We  come  now  to  the  districts  of  the  great  Orders.  These 
associations  are  links  between  the  central  body  of  the  Order  and 
the  various  lodges.  No  lodge  is  comiM^lled  to  join  a  district  branch, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  lodges  in  both  Orders  which  have 
remaino<i  independent,  preferring  to  be  subject  directly  to  the 
central  >Kwly.  The  advantages,  however,  of  these  intermediate 
>iran<-he?4  aro  so  great,  and  they  atfon!  to  the  lodges  such  valuable 

*  Thi  TwuitTt^  Miieeliatty  and  QuarUrif  RtcUw^  No.  cxi.,  toL  xit.,  p.  417. 
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financial  mpport,  tiiat  no  doubt  in  tui»  there  will  be  onl^  a  hm 
isoli&ted  lodges,  remaining  ontside  the  districte. 

Every  lodge  sends  a  delegate  to  the  quarterly  district  meetiag^ 
which. elect  ihe  district  ofScers.  Hie  district  has  qpecial  rales, 
which  must  confornL,  however,  with  the  general  rales  1^  tito 
Order. 

The  district,  as  the  link  b^ween  the  centndl  body  Mri.  dM 
lodges,  serves  as  an  intermediate  court  <tf  «qppea1,  and  as  a  siqper^ 
vising  authwity  over  the  lodges. 

The  lodges  are  bound  to  send  in  yearly  bakuroe  riieets  and 
reports,  as  well  to  the  district  as  to  the  central  body,  and  tlia 
districts  have  the  q^ecml  dnty  of  satii^ing  themselves  from  tlieir 
perasal  that  the  lodges  have  complied  with  die  ralei^  of  the 
district  and  tlM  general  rales  of  the  Ord^.  The  distE«^  ix^-^ 
mittee  has  accordingly  the  rig^t  of  saperinte&ding  the  nudiftge* 
ment  of  the  varions  lodges,  examining  their  accoimts  and  bdoks, 
and  directing  snch  arrangements  and  improvements  to  be  madd 
as  may  be  denned  necessary.  The  rales  <tf  the  IfancheiAar  Unity 
provide  that  the  district  coimiiittM  diall  elect  aaiiaalfy  one  or 
more  competent  members  to  examine  the  lodge  books  fai  the 
district,  and  that  the  books  of  every  lodge  in  the  district  shall 
be  examined  at  least  once  in  two  years.  If  the  accounts,  as 
stated  by  the  lodges,  are  found  to  be  incorrect,  the  district  can 
direct  that  a  proper  audit  shall  be  conducted  at  the  expense 
of  the  lodge,  and  the  books  taken  away  for  that  purpose.  The 
district  can  expel  any  lodges  not  complying  with  their  rules, 
reserving  the  mode  of  procedure  to  the  decision  of  the  central 
body,  founded  on  information  given  by  the  district.  The  district 
itself  can  be  suspended  for  disobeying  the  central  body,  and 
eventually  expelled  from  the  Order,  as  has  actually  been  done  in 
some  cases  by  the  two  great  Orders. 

At  the  head  of  the  whole  organization,  comprising  all  the 
districts  and  lodges,  stands  the  central  management  of  the  Order. 
This  consists,  first,  of  an  Annual  General  Assembly  of  Delegates 
(called  in  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  "Annual  Moveable  Com- 
mittee," and  in  the  Foresters,  the  "  High  Court "),  which  forms 
the  supreme  legislative  body,  the  parliament  of  the  Order; 
secondly,  of  an  Executive  Committee  (called  in  the  Manchester 
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Unity,  the  "Board  of  Directors,"  and  in  the  Foresters,  the 
**  Executive  Council "),  under  the  presidency  respectively  of  the 
Grand  Master  and  the  High  Chief  Ranger ;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
standing  Secretary,  called  respectively  the  "  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary" and  the  "Permanent  Secretary,"  who  is  the  soul  of  the 
entire  management. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Delegates  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
is  held  annually  on  Whit-Monday,  and  that  of  the  Foresters  on 
the  first  Monday  in  August.  It  generally  lasts  a  week,  is  opened 
with  Divine  service  and  a  sermon  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
affords,  during  the  course  of  its  proceedings,  by  means  of  common 
excursions,  social  meetings,  festive  processions,  and  so  forth,  not 
only  recreation  from  business,  but  also  various  opportunities  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  between  members  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sometimes  even  from  foreign 
lodges.  The  business  conducted  at  these  general  meetings  relates 
to  alterations  in  the  rules  of  the  Order,  and  scarcely  a  meeting 
passes  without  some  amendment  being  made.  Again,  there  are 
the  resolutions  to  be  considered  which  have  been  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Council,  as  well  as  proposals  made  by  the  districts 
or  individual  delegates ;  and  further,  the  business  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Order,  the  invest- 
ment of  I'uikIs,  the  requirements  and  observance  of  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Act  of  1875,  the  accounts  of  the  various  lodges,  and 
so  forth.  Of  late  years  the  question  of  8U|>erannuation  has 
excited  tho  liveliest  interest  at  the  general  meetings  of  both  the 
great  On  lor?*.  The  proceedings  also  regularly  include  the  vote 
of  a  charitable  contribution  to  the  hospital  of  the  town  where 
the  mooting  is  heM.  The}'  conclude  with  the  election  of  the 
Grand  Master,  the  Executive  Council,  and  the  appointment  of 
auditors  and  arbitrators  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Executive  Committee  holds  a  meeting  every  week,  at  which 
the  |>oniii\nont  S*»cretar}'  rei>orts,  and  the  CV)uiicil  decides.  Very 
much  tl<*|K'n<U  on  the  secrctar}%  as  we  have  more  than  once  had 
ocrasioii  to  observe.  The  Foresters  regard  with  great  esteem 
an<l  gratitude  their  Secretary',  Mr.  Samuel  Shawcross,  who  has 
lalionrod  untiringly  at  his  duties  for  more  than  forly  years,  and 
cou«lucted   the  most  extensive  statistical  inquiries,  and  whose 
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qniet.,  constant,  and  devoted  labours  have  been  invaluable  for  the 
progress  of  the  Order,  The  Mancheater  Unity  is  similarly  in- 
debted to  the  services  of  its  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr. 
Thomas  Collins. 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  ia  tlie 
siiperintendeDce  of  the  management  of  the  districts  and  lodges.  It 
is  authorised  and  bound  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts, 
to  protect  the  minority  in  the  lodges,  and  to  watch  over  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  the  Order.  The  annual  reports,  which 
all  the  lodges  are  required  to  furnish,  enable  it  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete view  of  their  condition.  From  those  reports  is  compiled. 
a  general  directory,  containing  not  only  statistical  information, 
but  also  the  addresses  of  all  the  lodges,  districts,  and  officers. 
Every  annual  report  must  bo  accompanied  by  a  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  lodge,  and  from  the  many  thousand  documents 
thus  furnished,  the  Secretary  prepares  his  Compiled  Statement  of 
the  tinanciai  returns,  which  eupplies  an  excellent  summary  on  all 
material  points.  The  Executive  Committee  also  arranges  the 
general  meetings  of  delegates,  and  appoints  the  order  oi'  business, 
for  no  subject  can  then  be  diacussed  unless  the  Executive  Coiuioil 
has  boon  previouoly  ooi^ualubod  with  it. 

We  proceed  to  ask  how  has  this  machinery  of  government  fnl- 
fiUed  the  purposes  of  working-men's  insurance  ?  This  question  haa 
been  substantially  answered  in  the  foregoing  chapters.  We  have 
seen  the  efforts  made  by  the  great  Orders  for  the  furtherance  of 
actuarial  science,  and  the  snccess  those  efforts  have  achieved  ;  we 
have  seen  how  the  various  purposes  of  insurance  are  more  and  more 
differentiating,  and  being  distributed  among  larger  or  smaller 
societies ;  and  we  have  seen,  lastly,  how  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Orders  has  improved,  and  thus  the  whole  institution  acquired 
more  stability  and  social  importance.  It  remains  to  complete  this 
picture,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat  some 
observations  already  made. 

Sick  insurance  is  conducted  exclusively  by  the  lodges.  It  has 
been  attempted,  indeed,  to  extend  sick  risks  to  the  districts  by 
means  of  equalisation,  and  the  attempt  in  some  cases  has  not  been 
nusuccessf ul ;  but  the  general  fact  remains,  that  the  close  and 
personal  control  demanded  by  this  branch  of  insurance  must  con- 
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tiiiue  to  restrict  it  to  the  small  social  societies.  As  regards  the 
extent  of  sick  benefits,  their  amount  varies  in  the  large  Orders  from 
G*.  to  14*.  a  week.  The  Orders  have  prepared  tables  of  correspond- 
ing premiums,  with  the  view  of  enabling  their  members  to  select 
from  them  according  to  their  wishes  and  means,  and,  comformably 
with  the  practice  of  many  other  Friendly  Societies,  they  have 
adopted  the  principle  of  reduced  benefits  for  a  prolonged  duration 
of  sickness  or  of  the  consequences  of  an  accident.  For  a  certain 
time— varj'ing  from  six  to  twelve  months — the  member  receives 
the  full  amount,  for  a  subsequent  period  two-thirds  or  one-half, 
and  after  that,  in*espective  of  time,  and  therefore  in  the  case  also 
of  chronic  illness  or  of  permanent  disablement  caused  by  a  serious 
accident,  often  one-half,  but  usually  one-quarter.  This  graduation, 
indeed,  is  frequently  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  exactly 
a  long  illness  which  completely  exhausts  the  means  of  the  working- 
man's  family,  and  that  it  is  an  anomaly  and  hardship,  therefore, 
to  reduce  his  benefit  in  proi>ortion  as  his  need  increases.  It  must 
not  Ije  overlooked,  however,  that  this  assessment  of  sick  benefits 
includes,  to  some  extent,  a  provision  against  permanent  infirmity, 
and  that  the  benefits  could  only  be  maintained  at  their  full  original 
amount  by  increasing  the  premiums,  a  thing  as  yet  impracticable. 
And  lastly,  sick  insurance  includes  also  accident  insurance,  though 
man}'  lotlges  of  the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Foresters  now  re- 
quire higher  ])remiums  from  persons  who  are  ex[>osed  to  extra- 
ordinarv  ri.sks.* 

*  On  thiH  point  Mr.  Beoben  Wfttson,  the  actuArj  to  the  Manchester  Unity, 
(rave  tliC'  following  evidence  in  1885  before  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Proviilfnt  Inwnrance : — 

**  Q.  li'iO.  I'pon  tlie  whole,  if  the  scale  of  payments  now  adopted  by  the 
Manchester  Tnity  a  safe  one  7-— Yos,  perfectly  safe,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  or« 
dinary  4«cu{iationB  ;  but  in  the  Manchester  Unity,  as  in  other  societies,  it  has 
been  the  practice  in  mining  districts,  and  in  districts  where  people  are  engaf(ed 
in  quairit-ft  and  very  heavy  labour,  and  so  on,  to  only  pay  by  the  same  tables. 
The  ]ioar«l  of  Directors  of  the  Manchester  Unity  are  now  endeavouring  to  remedy 
that  by  supplying  tables  adapted  to  the  experience  of  these  more  hasardona 
occupations ;  but  yon  know  that  when  they  try  to  lay,  *  You  most  pi^  mora 
money,'  the  difficulty  is  tremendims. 

'*  Q.  9'>7.  Therefi>re  a  new  branch  established  in  a  mining  district  would 
have  a  higher  scale  of  paymontf  to  make  than  in  an  agricultural  district  ?*— 
Yes." 
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The  autoageiiient  of  Adt  mnmnoe  in  tlu3  lodgos  is  as  follows  : 
The  officii  entmeted  with  the  control  of  the  sick  fund  perfonus 
hie  daty  ognally  for  e  nominal  remnnention  (in  the  Foresters' 
Courts  it  ie  only  threepence  aweek).  Within  two  duya  after  re- 
oeinng  notioe  of  a  case  of  oickneas  he  is  required  to  visit  the 
member  in  qneation,  and  so  long  m  the  siokneas  oontinaae — exoc^ 
in  i&fectione  owee — to  setiofr  himself  peiwmally  <aioe  a' veek  ■■: 
to  the  patient's 'oondittcHi,  to  oonsolt,  if  neoenuy,  tti«  docter,  and 
to  report  all  oaaee  and  their  progreaa  at  the  meetings  of  tlie  lodge. 
livery  lodge  sppointa  one  or  more  medioal  officMv,  who  reouve  s 
fee  for  sttendance,  and,  ee  the  caee  may  be,  for  medicine  or  medical, 
appliances,  calcnlated  general^  by  ihe  ntunber  of  ozdinaEj  b«di> 
bov  of  Uie  lodge ;  for  instanoe,  in  one  <d  the  Foreetae'  Ooorta  at 
HandieBter  it  ia  2».Sd.  annually  per  bead.  Theee  medioal  offioeis 
are  boond  to  attend  the  patients,  as  t^  nataie  of  the  oaw  demand^. 
either  in  hospital  or  at  their  own  hooses,  and  to  oertify  to  tha 
secretary  when  the  patient  doea  not  leq^oire,  in  their  opinitm,  mtcj 
farther  treatment  and  rapport,  after  whiidL  the  matter  iade^dad 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  lodge. 

.The  insorance  of  burial  money,  vrt4%  earn.  payaiUe  at  deatlt,  U 
far  as  it  falls  tinder  the  purview  of  Friendly  Sodeties  under  tlie 
Act  of  1875,  is  at  present  still  a  matter  managed  mostly  by  the 
lodges.  As  a  rule  the  tables  of  premiums  are  so  compiled  as  to 
include  sick  and  burial  allowances  in  one  and  the  same  scale  of 
payments. *  A  tendency,  however,  is  tmdoabtedly  apparent  to 
transfer  the  funeral  benefit  to  the  districts,  against  which  no 
objection  exists  on  the  score  of  insufficient  control,  and  which 
offer  for  this  branch  of  insurance  the  decided  advantage  of  a 
broader  basis.  As  a  proof  of  this  tendency,  which,  although  at 
present  in  its  infancy,  may  nevertheless  produce  decisive  effects 
when  developed,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Foresters  the 
district  funds  for  burial  insurance  (in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland) 
in  1866,  amounted  together  to  £76,732,  and  in  1886  to  no  lees 
than  £349,918. 

Widow  and  orphan  insurance  is  as  yet  in  its  earliest  stages.  It 
is  just  now  the  subject  of  much  study  and  various  proposals,  but 

'  We  give  here  the  tkbleB  of  the  MancheBler  Unit;,  coDt&ined  in  the  nilM 
ol  the  Order,  and  vrhioh  rekte  to  aiclc  {incliuiTe  ot  aeeident)  ii 
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nothing  of  an  effective  and  safe  kind  will  be  done  until  the  matter 
is  taken  up  by  the  district  and  not  the  lodges.  In  1880  the 
Foresters'  lodges  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  undertook 
this  insurance,  showed  receipts  of  £7,001  for  this  purpose,  £5,810 
expenditure,  and  funds  amounting  to  £43,518. 

Much  importance  belongs  to  the  benefits  offered  by  many  loilges 
for  temporary  relief  to  members  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
for  assisting  them  when  compelled  to  travel  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. These  benefits  are  obviously  incapable  of  any  actuarial 
calculation,  and  the  matter  is  simply  one  of  what  funds  the  lodges 
can  raise  for  this  purpose  by  means  of  larger  or  smaller  levies.  The 
total  sum  annually  expended  by  the  lo<lges  of  the  free  Orders  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  members  is  not  large,  but,  considering  its 
increase,  is  not  to  be  underrated.  In  the  Foresters'  Order  it  rose 
from  £5,1<«  in  1872,  to  £13,3J>7  in  1882.  Of  course,  in  the  face 
of  a  groat  crisis,  with  its  general  distress  and  the  consequent 

ifiitarance  of  burial  money.  These  UbleR  are  accepted  by  all  the  newly  formed 
lodges  of  the  order ;  the  old  lodges,  however,  eoDfine  them  for  the  most  part  to 
Uttw  memb<*r8. 

These  table?  show  five  classes  of  insarers,  graduated  as  follows,  according  to 
the  amounts  of  sick  and  burial  allowances  : 

Class  I.  Sick  benefit  of  7«.  per  week ;  £7  at  the  death  of  a  member,  and 
£.'5  10«.  at  the  death  of  a  member's  wife. 

Clans  II.  Sick  benefit  of  S«.  ]>er  week  ;  £7  at  the  death  of  a  member,  and  £4 
at  the  death  of  a  member^s  wife. 

Clas.4  III.  Hick  benefit  of  9«.  per  week  ;  £9  at  the  death  of  a  member,  and 
£1  10«.  at  the  death  of  a  member's  wife. 

Class  IV.  Sick  U-nefit  of  10«.  per  week  ;  £10  at  the  death  of  a  member,  and 
£•'»  at  the  death  of  a  member's  wife. 

ClaFs  V.  Sick  benefit  of  12*.  per  week  ;  £12  at  the  death  of  a  member,  and 
£i»  at  the  drath  of  a  member's  wife. 

(The  Foresters'  have  seren  such  classes  in  their  tablf>s.  there  being  also  a 
lower  cIaH.4.  with  (>«.  per  week  for  sick  benefit,  and  £(>  payable  at  a  member's 
death,  ami  a  higher  one  with  corresponding  benefits  of  \U.  and  £14.) 

Insilo  tbesi'  classes  the  amounts  of  the  premiums  vary  with  the  length  of 
sickneiis  in^tured  against,  and  the  age  of  the  memlMT  on  insuring,  higher 
pn-nuums  being  naturally  demanded  in  the  case  of  inHuring  for  pndongfd 
illnenit  or  more  advanced  age.  The  reduction  of  sick  benefits  according  to  thv 
duration  of  Kicknef*s  can  be  effected  according  to  the  most  Tari«ius  m<Hles  of 
gra*] nation  ;  and  the  Manchester  Unity  have  appended  five  tables  of  premiums 
to  their  rules,  giving  different  combinations,  so  as  to  enable  the  memben  of 
the  lodges  to  choose  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  acales  of  payment. 

C  C 
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1                  inability  of  the  working  classes  to  contribute,  this  source  of  relief 
wonid  speedily  dry  up,  but  in  normal  times  it  has  certainly  had  a 
wholesome,  if  only  a  limited,  effect.     The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  relief  of  members  travelling  in  search  of  employmeat.    This 
relief  is  assured  in  the  form  of  "  travelling  cards,^'  which  the 

Eiwh  ot  these  Qve  Ublea,  wliinli  no  give  below,  oarraapondswith  the  fiveolaaseE 

Table  I. 

„         „       in,  half  for  ike  lahoU  mitieijiieiif  period  of  ticlmetg. 

¥ 

OlAMtl. 

Sick  benellt.  Jt 

BoxiMi  moavs. 

£3  lOi. 

BicklitueDllKi. 
Burial  monej. 

SickW^fir,'*. 
£4  10>. 

x:q^: 

CuhV. 

9i>.kR6n--flt.1J.. 

BlUiSl  UoWQI, 

As«. 

m'mtli 

.„. 

Cooln- 

Ase. 

^^^ 

Ag«. 

W^' 

Age. 

Cnntri- 

13 
19 

20 
21 
23 
33 
21 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
3U 
31 
32 
33 
31 
35 
36 
87 
88 

40 
41 
43 
4S 
44 

•.   0. 

1  1 
1  1 
1   1 

1   1 

1     3 
1     2 
I     2 
1     2 
1     3 
1     S 
1     4 
1    4 
1     4 
1     G 
1    6 
1    6 
1    7 
1    7 
1     B 
1    9 
1  10 
1  10 
1  11 
3    0 
3    0 
3     1 
3     2 

18 
19 

■20 
21 
22 

34 
3S 
2fi 
27 
23 

30 
31 

33 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
33 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

3   a 

3     4 
3     6 
2    7 

18 
19 
20 

ai 

22 
23 
24 
2o 
2G 
27 
29 
2il 
30 
Bl 

»a 

il3 
94 
35 

37 

38 
89 
40 

43 

44 

2  0 

3  ] 
3     1 
3     3 

a    4 

3     4 

3    S 
3    6 

3    7 

a  9 

3  10 

18 
19 

ao 

21 
23 
23 
34 
35 
36 

27 

28 
39 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 
35 

87 

sa 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

I.    d. 
1     6 

1   e 

1     6 
1    7 
1     7 
1     8 
1     8 
1     8 
1    9 
1    9 
1  10 
1  11 

1  U 
3    0 
3     1 
3    2 
3     3 
3    3 

2  4 

2  S 

3  e 

2  7 

3  e 
a  10 
a  11 
a  0 

S    2 

18 
19 
20 
21 
33 
23 
24 
23 
2C 
37 
38 
39 
SO 
SI 

84 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 

1.    d. 

1     9 
1     9 
1  10 

1  10 

1  :i 

1  11 

3     0 

a    0 
a    1 

2  a 

3  2 

a    s 
a   4 

3     5 
3    6 
3     7 
3     6 
3    9 
2  10 

2  11 
S     1 

3  3 
3     3 
3     4 
3     G 
3     I> 
3    7 
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travelling  member  can  deliver  gradually  (as  a  role  once  a  day  only 
is  allowed)  at  the  lodge  of  the  Order.  In  this  way  the  Manchestef 
Unity,  between  1863  and  1873,  gave  relief  amounting  to  £4,156  to 
94,476  travelling  members.*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
cards,  in  addition  to  their  entitling  to  pecuniary  relief,  serve  as 


Table  II. 

Bick  benefit  infuUfor  ihefint  6  months*  iicknea, 

„         „       in  half  for  the  whole  iuhsequent  period  ofiickness. 


Clim  I. 

Sick  henent,  7$ 

Bari»l  money, 

17 

£3  10«. 

Clam  II. 

Pick  iM'ncflt,  ^. 

IturiAl  money, 

£S 

Clam  III. 

Sick  benefit.  1h. 

BuriAl  money, 

£9 

£4  10i. 

Clam  IV. 

Rick  lienefit,  ICWi. 

Uurial  money, 

ino 

£5 

Clam  V. 

Sickbeiieflt.lSt. 

Burial  monmr, 

£1S 

A) 

Age. 

Contri- 
bution 

per 
month 

Age. 

Contri. 
bution 

m«)iith. 

Age. 

Ooiitri. 
bution 

I>er 
month. 

Age. 

Contri- 
bution 

per 
m-mth. 

Age. 

Contri- 
bution 
per 

month. 

f.    c/. 

».    d. 

f.   d. 

$.   d. 

f.    d. 

18 

1     0 

18 

1     1 

18 

I     2 

18 

I    4 

18 

1     8 

VJ 

1     0 

11) 

1     1 

19 

1     2 

19 

1     5 

19 

1     8 

20 

1     0 

20 

1     1 

20 

1     8 

20 

1     5 

20 

1     8 

21 

1     0 

21 

1      1 

21 

I     8 

21 

1     5 

21 

1     8 

22 

1     0 

22 

1     2 

22 

1     4 

22 

1     C 

22 

1     9 

23 

1     1 

23 

1     2 

28 

1     4 

23 

1     C 

23 

1  10 

24 

1     1 

1     24 

1     2 

24 

1     5 

24 

1     C 

24 

1  10 

25 

1     1 

25 

1     8 

25 

I     6 

25 

1     7 

25 

1  11 

20 

1     1 

2r» 

1     8 

20 

1     0 

2G 

1     7 

20 

2    0 

27 

1     1 

1     27 

1     4 

27 

I     0 

27 

1     8 

27 

2     1 

2H 

1     2 

.     28 

1     5 

'     2H 

1     7 

28 

1     9 

28 

2     1 

20 

1     2 

21) 

1     5 

21) 

1     7 

29 

1     9 

29 

2    2 

30 

1     3 

,     30 

1     6 

30 

1     8 

30 

1  10 

80 

2    2 

81 

1     3 

31 

1     6 

81 

1     8 

31 

1  10 

81 

2    8 

32 

1     4 

32 

1     7 

82 

1     9 

32 

1  11 

32 

2    4 

33 

1     5 

33 

1     7 

:« 

1  10 

83 

2    0 

83 

2    5 

34 

1     f 

8« 

1     H 

1  »« 

1   10 

34 

2     1 

84 

2    6 

3.", 

1     6 

.i5 

1     H 

8r» 

1   11 

35 

2     1 

35 

2    7. 

86 

1     0 

3r» 

1     0 

;    80 

2     0 

30 

2    3 

216 

2    8 

87 

1     7 

37 

1   10 

37 

2     1 

87 

2    8 

37 

3    9 

3H 

1     7 

:iH     '  I   11 

88 

2     1 

88 

2    4 

3M 

2  10 

31» 

1      M 

:vj    ;  1  11 

su 

2    2 

89 

2    5 

39 

2  U 

40 

1     U 

40     !  2     0 

'     40 

2    8 

40 

9    6 

40 

!  3    0 

41 

1     0 

41        2     1 

41     !  2    4 

41 

2    8 

41 

8     1 

42 

1  1  lu 

i     42        2     2 

42 

2     6 

42 

2    9 

42 

3    8 

43 

1   U 

1     43        2     3 

i     43 

2     6 

43 

2  10 

43 

3    4 

44 

2     0 

1     ^* 

1 

1     •»* 

1 

2    7 

41 

2  11 

44 

8    6 

*  Neiion :  **  Boom  SUtuUct,*'  p.  79. 
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means  of  introduction  to  other  lodges,  being  only  given  to  trust- 
worthy brothers,  and  after  ascertaining  the  object  of  travel. 

A  double  importance  attaches  to  the  funds  for  relief,  which  are 
collected  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  Order,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  which  is  determined  by.  the  Executive  Committee,  and, 
eventually,  by  the  general  meeting  of  delegates.     In   1848  the 


Table  m. 

Sick  benefit  in  full  for  the  first  12  montlis*  sickness, 
„         „      in  half  for  the  next  12  months, 
,,        „      one  quaHer  for  the  wliole  subsequent  period  of  sickness. 


Class  I. 

Sick  benefit,  7s. 

Burial  money, 

£3  10<. 

Class  II. 
Sick  benefit,  8f . 
Burial  money, 

£8 

£4 

Class  III. 

Sick  benefit,  Os. 

Burial  money, 

£9 

£4  lOt. 

Class  IV. 

Sick  benefit,  10s. 

Burial  money, 

£10 

£5 

Class  V. 

Sick  benefit,!  2s. 

Burial  money, 

£12 

£8 

Age. 

Contri- 
bution 

per 
month. 

Age. 

Contri- 
bution 

per 
month. 

Age. 

Contri- 
bution 

per 
month. 

Age. 

Contri- 
bntion 

per 
m>nth. 

Age. 

Contri- 
bution 

per 
month. 

8.    d. 

$.    d. 

8.  d. 

'..    d. 

8.    d. 

18 

0  11 

18 

1     1 

18 

1     2 

18 

1     4 

18 

1     7 

19 

0  11 

19 

1     1 

19 

1     3 

19 

1     4 

19 

1     8 

20 

1     0 

20 

1     1 

20 

1     3 

20 

1     5 

20 

1     8 

21 

1     0 

21 

1     2 

21 

1     3 

21 

1     5 

21 

1     8 

22 

1     0 

22 

1     2 

22 

1     4 

22 

1     5 

22 

1     9 

23 

1     0 

23 

1     2 

23 

1     4 

23 

1     6 

23 

1     9 

24 

1     1 

24 

1     2 

24 

1     4 

24 

1     6 

24 

1  10 

25 

1     1 

25 

1     3 

25 

1     5 

25 

1     7 

25 

1  10 

2(i 

1     1 

2(5 

1     3 

26 

1     5 

26 

1     7 

26 

1  11 

27 

1     2 

27 

1     3 

27 

1     5 

27 

1     7 

27 

1  11 

28 

1     2 

28 

1     4 

28 

1     6 

28 

1     8 

28 

2     0 

29 

1     2 

29 

1     4 

29 

1     6 

21) 

1     8 

29 

2     0 

30 

1     3 

30 

1     5 

30 

1     7 

30 

1     9 

30 

2     1 

31 

1     3 

31 

1     5 

31 

1     7 

31 

1     9 

31 

2     2 

32 

1     4 

32 

1     6 

32 

1     8 

32 

1  10 

32 

2     3 

33 

1     4 

33 

1     6 

33 

1     9 

33 

1  11 

33 

2     4 

34 

1     6 

34 

1     7 

34 

1     9 

34 

2     0 

34 

2     5 

35 

1     5 

35 

1     7 

35 

1  10 

35 

2     1 

35 

2     5 

36 

1     5 

36 

1     8 

36 

1  11 

36 

2     1 

36 

2     6 

37 

1     0 

37 

1     9 

37 

1  11 

37 

2     2 

37 

2     7 

a.s 

1     7 

38 

1  10 

38 

2     0 

38 

2     3 

38 

2     8 

30 

1     8 

39 

1  10 

39 

2     1 

39 

2     4 

39 

2  10 

40 

1     8 

40 

1  11 

40 

2     2 

40 

2     6 

40 

2  11 

414. 

1     9 

41 

2     0 

41 

2     3 

41 

2     6 

41 

3     0 

42 

1     9 

42 

2     1 

42 

2     3 

42 

2     7 

42 

3     1 

43 

1  10 

43 

2     2 

43 

2     4 

43 

2     8 

43 

3     2 

44 

1  11 

44 

2     3 

44 

2     6 

44 

2     9 

44 

3     4 
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High  Court  Meeting  of  the  Foresters  resolved  that  members  of 
seceding  or  expelled  lodges,  who  had  remained  loyal  to  the  Order, 
and  had  failed  to  obtain  admission  to  any  other  lodge,  should  be 
considered  as  members  immediately  belonging  to  the  Order,  and 
entitled  to  relief  by  the  Order  in  return  for  their  contributions. 
The  central  government  was  able  gradually  to  obtain  for  these 


Table  IV. 

Siclc  benefit  in  fall  for  thefint  6  months*  sickness. 
,t        „       in  half  for  the  next  6  months. 
„        „      one  qtiarterfor  i/w  wJ^ole  subsequent  perio  I  of  sickness. 


Clam  I. 

Sick  IwneAt,  7« 
Burittl  monej, 

£»  10«. 

Clam  II. 

Sick  beneflt.  f^ 

BoriAl  moner, 

£8 

£4 

Ct.M  III. 

Sick  beneflL,  Ih. 
,  i-orial  mv/uey, 

•                pa 

Clam  IV. 

Sicklieni*fit,l()t. 

Barial  money, 

CLAttV. 

Sick  benefit. I2<i. 

Barial  money, 

£12 

Age. 

lOt. 

Contri. 
billion 

month. 

t 

Age. 

Contri- 
bution 

per 
month. 

Age. 

Conki. 
bntioD 

per 
month. 

Age. 

1  C«»ntri- 
biition 

1     I«r 
m>nth. 

Age. 

C<»ntri- 
bati'-u 

per 
month. 

i.    d. 

1  f.   d. 

«.   d. 

f.   d. 

«.    ci. 

18 

0  10 

18 

1     0 

18 

1     2 

18 

'  1     8 

18 

1     6 

19 

0  11 

19        1     0 

19 

1     2 

19 

!  1     8 

19 

1     6 

20 

0  11 

20     !  1     0 

20 

1     2 

20 

1     3 

20    !  1     6  1 

21 

0  11 

21        1     1 

21 

1     2 

21 

1  1     * 

21 

1     7 

22 

0  11 

22        1     1 

22 

1     3 

22 

'  1     4 

22 

I     7 

23 

1     0 

23     :  1     I 

23 

1     3 

23 

1     4 

23 

1     H 

24 

1     0 

24        1     2 

24 

1     3 

24 

1     5 

24 

1     8 

25 

1    0 

2o     1  1     2 

2.'* 

1     3 

25 

1  1     5 

25 

1     9 

2r, 

1     0 

26        1     2 

26 

1     4 

26 

1     6 

26 

1     9 

27 

1     0 

27     ,  1     2 

27 

1     4 

27 

1     6 

27 

1     9 

2H 

1  1 

2H       1     3 

2S 

1     4 

28 

1     6 

28 

1  10 

29 

1    1 

29     1  1     3 

2'.» 

1     6 

2J 

1     7 

39 

1  10 

30 

1    1 

30     ,  1     3 

UO 

1     5 

30 

1     7 

30 

1  11 

31 

1     2 

31     ■  1     4 

81 

1     6 

31 

1     8 

31 

3    0 

32 

1     2 

32        1     4 

b2 

1     6 

32 

1     9 

82 

2     1 

83 

1     3 

33        1     5 

33 

1     7 

83 

1    9 

83 

3     1 

34 

1     3 

34     :  1     6 

34 

1     8 

34 

1  10 

84 

3    3 

3o 

1     4 

.H5       1    r 

35 

1     8 

35 

1  10 

35 

3    8 

36 

1     4 

.16 

1     6 

36 

1     9 

36 

1  11 

86 

3    4 

37 

1    :. 

37 

1     7 

37 

1     9 

37 

2    0 

87 

8    5 

38 

1     A 

88 

1    8 

38 

1  10 

38 

2     1 

88 

8    6 

39 

1     6 

39 

1     9 

39 

1  11 

39 

3    2 

39 

3    7 

40     . 

1     «  . 

40        1     9 

40 

2    0 

40 

3    2 

40 

3    8 

41    i 

1     7 

41     '  1   10 

41 

2     1 

41 

2     8 

41 

3    9 

42 

1     H 

42        1    11 

43 

2     1 

42 

2     4 

42 

3  10 

43 

1       H 

43        1   11 

43 

2     3 

43 

2     A 

43 

2  11 

44 

i 

1     9 

44    ,  a    0 

44 

2     5 

44 

2     6 

44 

8    0 
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loyal  members,  in  cases  of  eeceasion,  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
funda  of  the  seceding  lodges,  the  amount  of  which  went  to  the 
High  C'oiirt  Sick  and  Funeral  Fiind,  analogous  to  what  is  termeil 
in  the  MancheBler  Unity  the  Unity  Sick  and  Funeral  Fund.  The 
two  Orders  did  not  slop  here  Since  1872  the  Foresters  have  had 
a  High  Court  Relief  Fund  (called  the  Unity  Belief  Fund  in  the 

Table  V. 

Suh  baitfit  in  full/or  thefint  6  7ii07ith»'  d^cJttMM. 
..        „      Ihrte-fonrttn/oi-  the  ue^il  6  raotUkt. 
•I         ••       half  for  '^*  fhoU  »Mbteqitent  period  i}/*ickneea. 


CuhI. 
Bk-k  bcceSc,  7> 

C-Liil  11. 

c,.,u  ni. 

BlsklwDefli,g<. 

Bi«k'l«n<«(.l<u 

CLU.V. 

Si«k  bentflt.ib 

Barmi  moBoy. 

£11 

as 

Age. 

bnltnn 

Age. 

CciHtrl- 

Ago. 

Oonlii- 
bauon 

.a. 

Age. 

Contn. 

per 

Ah* 

PO' 

16 
18 
!0 

SI 
S2 
S3 

a4 

16 

m 

S7 
SB 

a» 
so 

81 

sa 

B3 
S4 

as 

8S 
87 
86 
89 
40 
«. 
43 
48 
44 

«.   d. 
1    0 
1    0 
1    0 

1    0 

1   1 
1   1 
1   1 

1    2 
1     3 
1    2 
1     3 
1    3 
1    i 
I     4 
I    5 
1    S 
1    6 
1    tl 
1    7 
1    8 
1    8 
1    9 
1  10 
1  10 

1 11 

3    0 

a   1 

18 
19 
SO 
91 
22 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
89 
30 
31 
32 

3t 
85 
80 
37 

38 

40 
41 
49 
43 
44 

•  .    d. 
1     1 

1     3 
1     2 

1      2 
I     2 

1     3 
1     4 
1    4 
1     4 
1     5 

1   e 

1    6 
I    6 
I     7 

1     8 
I     8 

1    y 

1  10 

1  10 

1  11 

1  ? 

9   a 

3    3 
3    4 
3    5 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
93 
24 
35 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

34 

3fi 
8G 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

l    3 
1     3 
1     4 

1     6 

1   e 

I     G 
1     0 

1     7 

!  I 

1    9 
1  10 
1  10 

1  11 

2  0 

3  1 
3    2 
3    3 
3     4 
2    5 
2    G 

2  7 

3  8 

18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
93 
24 
26 
26 
27 
98 
39 
30 
31 
33 
33 
34 

39 

i 
i 

41 
42 
43 
44 

t.  d. 

1    6 
1     G 
1     5 

1  e 

1     G 
1    7 
1     7 
1     7 

1     8 
1     9 
1  10 

1  11 
3     0 
S     0 
3    1 
3     1 

2  3 
9     3 

2  4 

a  6 

3  6 

2  7 
a    6 

3  9 
3  11 
8    0 

19 
10 
20 
21 
92 
23 
24 
25 
36 
97 
28 
29 
30 
81 
33 
33 
34 
85 

sa 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
43 
43 
44 

..    d. 
1     S 
1     0 
1     9 
1     9 
1  10 
1  10 
1  11 

1  U 
3    0 

2  0 
2     1 

2  a 

3  3 

2  4 

1  t 

3  6 

2  7 
2    8 
a    9 

2  11 

3  0 
3     1 

8  3 
3    4 

9  6 
3    7 
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Manchester  Unity),  the  object  of  which  is  to  assure  relief  to  lodges 
in  difficulties.  The  need  of  such  intervention  by  the  central 
government  is  only  too  frequently  apparent.  Many  of  the  older 
lodges,  which  have  never  yet,  since  the  time  of  their  formation, 
had  the  resources  at  their  command  that  now  make  it  possible  to 
establish  a  Friendly  Society  on  a  solid  actuarial  basis,  are  in  a 
pitiable  plight,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  even  their  later 
efforts  to  restore  solvency  having  very  often  proved  insufficient 
to  remedy  past  errors.  Moreover,  an  exceptionally  bad  period 
of  sickness  or  accidents  may  bring  small  lodges — of  which 
there  are  still  a  large  number — to  a  state  of  embarrassment, 
from  which  not  all  the  self-denying  efforts  of  their  members  will 
avail  to  extricate  them  without  extraneous  aid.  It  would  be  a 
practical  exhibition  of  a  genuine  spirit  of  brotherhood,  were  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  Order  to  take  individual  lodges  in  such 
cases  under  their  protection.  The  means  for  so  doing,  however, 
are  extremely  slender  In  the  Foresters  every  member  pays  one 
halfpenny  a  year  to  this  Relief  Fund,  representing,  with  000,00) 
members,  a  total  sum  of  £1,250.  The  material  results  of  this 
arrangement  can  as  yet,  therefore,  be  but  inconsiderable  ;  between 
1878  and  1883  relief  was  given  from  the  fimd,  in  larger  or  smaller 
Slims,  only  in  10  cases.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Order 
proceeds  on  the  sound  principle  of  only  granting  relief  on  a 
guarantee  being  given  by  the  lodge  for  its  proper  application.  If 
tlie  large  Onlors  coultl  succeed  in  affixing  such  strict  conditions  to 
the  relief,  ami  instituting  when  necessary  a  sufficiently  searching 
iuqiiirj',  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  lodges  trusting  blindly  to 
assistance,  and  consequently  l>ecoming  laxer  in  their  management, 
an<l  if  they  could  also  succeed  in  collecting  large  sums  for  this  pur- 
pr>sc.  an<l  thus  intervening  effectively  from  above  to  promote  the 
systematic  consolidation  of  distressed  lo<]ges,  this  management 
might  1)0  a  m^st  iin{>ortant  step  towards  securing  stability.  This 
quf^stion  is  now  frequently  discussed  in  the  Orders.  At  a  meeting 
\\A\  at  Shoffiold  in  the  summer  of  188r>,  by  the  Foresters  of 
Yorkshire,  the  then  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  Mr.  T.  B.  Stead, 
rightly  di'signated  the  treatment  of  distressed  lodges  as  the  bum- 
in;;  quostion  of  the  day.  The  more  full}*  the  Orders  develop,  the 
more  striking  is  the  contrast  between  these  outwardly  so  powerful 
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and  numerically  bo  important  OBSociations,  tmd  the  tnsecaritj  and 
want  of  oi-derly  maiinK^'Keut  in  the  individual  lodges  ;  and  it  is 
very  nalural  thai  the  leaders  of  these  Orders  shonld  have  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  reHponaibility  for  Htill existing  abuses,  and  look  about 
for  Bome  remedy.  Various  remedial  nieaaures  have  been  suggested, 
but  this  much  is  certain,  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  any 
re-insurance  on  the  part  of  the  lodges,  such  an  expedient  being 
excluded  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sick  insurance  which  they 
chiefly  conduct.  A  general  re-inauranc*  would  not  abolish  the 
existing  evils,  but  increase  them,  by  weakening  the  impulse,  which 
is  necessarily  shared  by  every  benefit  society,  to  prevent  the  abase 
of  sick  insurance  by  means  of  a  sharp  and  vigilant  control,  and 
which  is  kept  alive  solely  by  the  conviction  that  the  society  itself 
will  have  to  beai'  the  consoiiiiences  of  laxity  and  remissness;  in 
this  respect  it  would  be  fatal  to  let  the  interests  of  brotherhood 
prevail  against  those  of  economic  prudence.  This  Buggestion, 
therefore,  can  never  bo  carried  out  except  as  a  form  of  temporary 
assistance,  to  bo  granted  always  after  full  inquiry  into  the  special 
case,  and  under  certain  definite  conditions.  Mr.  C.  J.  Radley, 
in  an  essay  in  the  Fore^tet-e'  Uiacellani/,'  has  sketched  tlie  out- 
lines of  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  which  appears  to  us  to  treat  the 
matter  very  properly.  He  requires  that  no  relief  shall  be  granted 
to  any  distressed  lodge  until  the  lodge  has  made  a  serious  effort 
to  help  itself,  and  has  done  so  on  principles  sanctioned  by  the 
Order ;  that  relief  shall  not  have  the  character  of  a  dole  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  but  be  granted  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  consolidation  of  the  lodges ;  and  that  the  order  shall  make 
a  principle  of  restricting  relief  to  those  lodges  which  have  already 
introduced  a  rational,  and  in  particular,  a  graduated  system  of 
contributions.  Finally,  he  advocates  the  uniting  the  two  separ- 
ately administered  funds  of  the  central  government,  which  we 
have  mentioned  above,  into  a  common  Relief  Fund  of  the  Order. 

In  such  a  way  as  this,  perhaps,  the  Orders  will  in  time  develop 
out  of  these  beginnings  a  new  and  important  branch  of  the  great 
social  system  of  working-men's  insurance.   At  present,  as  we  have 
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said,  these  beginnings  are  pecuniarily  of  slight  importance,  but 
wo  cannot  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  subject  without  observing 
that,  even  in  their  present  modest  shape,  they  have  already  formed 
an  effective  means  of  fortifying  the  central  power  of  the  great 
Orders.  The  fact  that  they  enable  the  Onler  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  the  loyal  members  of  seceding  lodges,  and  to  give  pecuni- 
ary support  to  lodges  in  distress,  strengthens  the  influence  of  the 
central  body,  and  welds  all  the  parts  of  the  Order  more  closely 
together. 

We  come  now  to  superannuation,  the  most  recent  branch  of 
insurance  taken  up  by  the  two  great  Orders.  The  Foresters  began 
by  appointing  a  committee,  at  the  general  meeting  of  delegates 
hold  at  Weymouth,  on  9th  August,  1882,  for  the  puq)08e  of 
inquiring  into  and  formulating  proposals  respecting  the  question 
of  old  age  insurance,  a  subject  then  altogether  new  to  the  Order. 
This  committee  presented  the  next  year,  at  a  general  meeting  at 
Birmingham,  a  report  (1)  on  a  system  of  old  age  insurance,  along 
with  but  independent  of  sick  insurance  ;  (2)  on  a  system  of  old 
ago  insurance  after  05  years  of  age,  in  substitution  for  sick  insur- 
ance after  that  period ;  and,  finally  (3),  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
existing  sick  insurance  could  be  changed  into  one  against  old  age 
after  05.  The  committee  submitted  at  the  same  time  a  table  of 
]>reniiums.  Tlie  report  gave  rise  at  the  meeting  to  a  lively  dis- 
cussion. By  some  the  proposed  premiums  were  objected  to  as 
too  hit^h:  others  were  anxious  that,  inasmuch  as  only  the  minority 
of  the  young  men,  who  were  intended  to  insure  themselves  against 
oM  age,  had  a  prospect  of  exceeding  the  age  of  (»5,  old  age  insur- 
ance ought  to  ]>e  connected  in  some  form  or  anotlier — whether  as 
a  pf  nsioii  for  tlie  survivors  of  a  deceased  member  or  otherwise — 
with  ]if«;  insurance ;  and  a  further  suggestion  was  put  foni'ard  to 
combine  old  age  insui^ance  with  sick  insurance,  and  make  this 
coiiibiiiatioii  obligator}'.  Mr.  Radloy,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mit t4'r,  d(*fonded  the  scale  of  premiums,  as  being  liase<l  on  correct 
a<'tunrial  data,  and  comKited  the  tendency,  which  displayed  itself 
h«*ro,  ax  it  has  done  so  often  in  English  Friendly  Societies,  to 
att4*mpf  to  g»*t  on  with  lower  payments.  He  rejected  the  ])ro|K>sal 
to  .ima1gnniat4>  oM  ago  and  sirk  insurance,  as  well  as  that  to  make 
the  combination  obligator}*,  rightly  observing  that  many  members 
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of  the  Order  had  alrondy  made  provision  in  other  qaartera — alhid- 
ing  lo  the  superaoD nation  societioB  of  the  Trades-unions — agaioat 
old  ago.  The  quefltion  was  roferr«d  for  farther  cons i deration 
W  the  Enecntive  Cooncil,  who  in  1884  snbmitt«d  to  a  geoenl 
meeting  of  dc1eg;ates  at  Manchester  a  scheme  of  insurance  which 
waa  then  accepted  and  added  aa  Art.  36a  to  the  rules  of  the  Ord«r, 
This  scheme  ia  substantially  as  follows: — The  "  Order  Saperan- 
nuatioD  Fund  "  is  open  to  every  member  of  the  Order  to  sohscribe 
to  up  to  the  age  of  &0.  The  fnnd  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  is  intended  to  fructify  in  maimer  pro- 
vided for;  all  contributions  aro  collected  by  the  courts  and 
dietricta,  and  forwarded  to  the  Executive  C^-nncil.  Every  mem- 
ber sulwcrihing  to  the  supenLunnatioD  insurance,  which  takes  the 
place  of  sick  insurance  after  the  ago  of  65,  can  demand  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  his  sick  premtuma,  which  had  been  calcn- 
lated  originally  without  reference  to  snpei-annuation,  the  reduction 
being  made  according  to  Mr.  Nelson's  "Foresters'  Esperience, 
187I-I876."  Evidence  of  identity  most  be  givou  to  the  Eixecattve 
Council  by  every  member  claiming  his  superannuation  allowance. 
Any  member  sin  months  in  arrear  with  his  con tribut ions,  mnst 
pay  up  Ibe  arrears  with  interest  at  5  per  cent.;  if  twelve  months 
behindhand  he  is  debarred  from  any  participation  in  the  benefit, 
and  can  only  continue  his  contributions  as  a  new  member.* 
An  essentially  similar  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  the  Man- 
chester Unity,  In  both  Orders,  however,  the  results  have  to  bo 
awaited-t 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  system  of  insurance  in  the  two 
great  Orders,  we  must  revert  to  a  subject  which  we  have  already 
dealt  with  at  length,  bat  which  requires  a  few  supplementary 
observations,  that  raay  be  introduced  with  propriety  here. 


'  The  table  o(  contributions  foe  Buperannuation,  as  settled  by  tha  Forestera' 
Bigh  Court  meeting  at  Manchester,  giyes  a  saperanauation  altonanee  of  6*.  a 
week  after  the  age  of  65 ;  it  oaiculatea  the  conthbationB  whiob  every  member 
has  to  pay  aocordiag  to  his  age  at  entrance,  fiiiog  die  amoant  in  one  mm  as 
well  as  by  annaal  ooatributioDB  [tti  iablt  m  page  3S5). 

t  At  the  end  of  IBSfl,  after  an  eiperienoe  ot  neaily  three  years,  there  were 
only  two  contribatiog  membeis  to  the  Foreitera'  enperannaatioD  taad.  la 
the  Manchester  Unit;  also  the  scheme  has  hitherto  been  a  failure. 
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In  stating  onr  judgment  of  the  actuarial  principles  of  the 
English  Friendly  Societies,  we  described  their  present  character- 
istic feature  to  be  their  attempts  to  substitute  for  the  old  and 
more  or  less  irregular  system  of  levies  a  rational  system  of  pre- 
miums and  reserves.  We  are  aware  also  that  the  transition  to 
the  new  system  is  not  yet  completed.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  District  Funeral  Funds,  which  are  constantly  increas- 
ing in  number,  the  decision  has  not  yet  been  always  in  favour 
of  the  new  system,  and  even  this  branch  of  insurance  still  finds 
numerous  supporters  of  the  really  indefensible  system  of  levies. 
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In  general,  however,  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  predicting  the 
ultimate  triumph  in  these  respects  of  the  new  system. 

The  case  is  different,  however,  with  regard  to  other  objects  of 
insurance,  which  from  their  very  nature  can  only  be  fulfilled,  as 
we  have  said,  by  the  levy  system.  Such  are  the  relief  of  dis- 
tressed members  or  members  travelling  in  search  of  employment, 
the  grants  made  by  the  Order  to  supply  deficiencies  arising  in 
lodges  from  no  fault  of  their  own,  etc.  These  purposes  can  only 
be  met  by  means  of  levies,  and  just  because,  as  is  hoped,  they 
will  be  further  extended  and  more  completely  fulfilled,  the  levy 
system  must  continue  to  exist  along  with  the  premium  system. 
The  costs  of  management  also  are  mostly  defrayed  in  English 
Friendly  Societies,  not  by  an  addition  to  the  premiums  but  by 
levies,  and  we  believe  that  these  societies  are  wise  in  doing  so, 
a  levy  being  a  far  more  effective  and  urgent  means  of  promoting 
economical  management  than  a  mere  addition  to  the  premium. 
Actuarially,  therefore,  the  principles  of  English  Friendly  Societies 
will  always  be  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  systems. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will,  we  believe,  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
how  these  two  great  Orders  have  increased  during  the  last  few 
decades  in  extent  and  power.  This  fact  confirms  our  assertion 
that  the  force  of  union  has  received  an  immense  impetus  among 
the  working  classes  of  England.  The  causes  of  this  we  need  not 
further  consider.  We  know  how  the  unrestricted  freedom  of 
combination,  the  growing  education  of  the  working  classes,  the 
diffusion  of  actuarial  information,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  its  use, 
are  daily  enlisting  new  members  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  But 
while  this  circumstance  is  more  or  less  an  advantage  to  all  of 
these  societies,  the  ascendency  of  the  great  Orders  is  established 
by  their  perfect  organization  and  by  the  social  spirit  which  they 
typify  and  cultivate.  Any  one  who  has  attended  the  large  or 
small  meetings  of  the  brothers  of  the  Order  in  a  to^\^l,  district,  or 
county,  at  which  strict  business  and  serious  discussion  alwavs 
find  a  place  beside  social  converse  and  good-fellowship,  will  have 
learned  to  imderstand  the  spirit  prevailing  in  these  associations. 
It  is  from  these  social  meetings  that  \\\^  members  derive  impulse, 
education,  and  advice  ;  here  that  feeling  of  solidarity  is  awak- 
ened which  links  members  and   lodges  together  to  the  extent 
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even  of  affording  each  other  material  support ;  •  here  Is  aroused 
that  emulation  for  sound  and  rational  improvement  among  the 
various  societies  which  has  done  so  much  during  the  last  few 
decades  for  the  consolidation  of  the  great  Orders ;  here  the  ways 
an<l  means  are  considered  for  perfecting  the  institution  which  all 
serve  ;  here,  lastly,  are  found  not  only  the  cradle  of  new  ideas, 
but  also  the  soil  from  which  springs  the  moral  impulse  that  gives 
effect  to  those  ideas,  and  leads  to  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the 
common  cause. 

From  politics  the  great  Orders,  like  all  the  Friendly  Societies, 
rigidly  abstain.  No  momlier,  no  lodge,  no  district  of  an  Order  is 
allowed,  as  such,  to  issue  any  religious  or  political  circular.f  All 
conversation  on  these  subjects  is  forbidden  at  the  meetings.  Ac- 
conlingly,  men  of  the  most  different  religious  and  ]K>litical  opinions 
work  harmoniously  side  by  side. 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  thU  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Holmes,  a  director  of 
the  Manchester  Unity,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  National 
Provident  Insurance : — 

**  Q.  732.  In  the  South  London  District  of  the  Mancheiiter  Unity  we  have 
two  old  loJgeK,  two  of  the  oldest  lodges,  and  the  other  lodges  having  been 
valued,  and  having  sur])lus«8,  many  of  the  lo<1ges  have  given  these  two  lodges 
a  certain  sum  of  money  arising  from  their  surplus,  that  surplus  being  caused 
by  good  investments  of  capital.  For  instance,  when  I  tell  you  that  during  the 
lavt  I'leven  years  the  average  rate  of  interest  has  been  £5  2«.  Ikf.  per  cent,  upon 
the  inventnifnts,  you  will  bvc  that  that  realises  a  surplus  to  the  good  lodges. 
Thoy  have  given  £100  each  in  throe  or  four  instances  to  these  two  lodges  ;  and 
from  the  district  funeral  fund  wt>  give  £200  a  year  to  these  two  lodges,  which 
is  gradually  bringing  them  to  a  state  of  solvency.** 

t  liule  116  of  the  ForexUTs'  Rules,  entitled,  *'  Neutrality  of  the  Order,**  runs 
as  follows  :  "  For  the  purfKMie  of  preeor\'ing  the  acknowledged  neutrality  of  the 
Ordi-r  in  all  matters  c«»nnected  with  party  politics  or  religions  creeds,  no  district, 
euurt.  «)r  members  sliall  take  part  as  Foresters  in  any  meeting  or  gathering,  or 
in  any  other  way.  for  the  advocacy  or  promotion  of  political  or  sectarian  religiooa 
objfctfi ;  but  thirt  law  shall  n<>t  apply  to  the  customary  attendance  of  membera 
in  their  caparity  aH  Foresters  at  any  place  of  worship,  in  connection  with  anni- 
ver-iarr  gatherings,  or  on  occaaions  when  such  attendance  ia  in  aid  of  some 
public  hospital,  infirmary,  or  diarity  of  an  unsectarian  character.  No  district, 
court,  or  member,  as  soch,  shall  issue  any  circular  to  any  court  or  district  of  the 
Order  upon  any  subject.  |K>htical  or  otherwise,  outside  the  objects  of  the  Order 
or  the  (General  Ijiws.  Any  district,  court,  or  member  violating  this  law,  shall 
be  ei|M>lIe<l  from  the  Order  or  pay  a  fine  not  eiceeding  £10.  as  the  Uigh  Court 
may  diTide,  n|Hin  a  charge  being  preferred  by  the  Executive  Council  for  the 
offence.*' 
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miners'  PBBMANBMT  BBLmr  SOGHBTDBa. 

Beeent  origin  of  these  Sooietia8.—BelAlioii  between  lidc  ftad  Mddentii 

^Foreign  distinction  in  this  reepeet.--Speeial  zisks  attanhing  to  wining. 
— Colliery  catastrophes. — ^Legidatlve  efforts  to  profent  aeeidents. — ^Bojal 
Oommission  oa  Accidents  in  Mines.— Statisties  of  mortafiljr.— Sariy  **Fil-> 
Clabs."— Appeals  to  pnblic  charity. — Proposed  sehemes  of  insmmaea^-* 
Northmnberland  Durham  Miners*  Permanent  Belief  Fond.— ^The  late  Mr. 
Alexander  Macdonald. — Staffordshire  Permanent  Belief  Fond.— LancMhin 
and  Cheshire  Permanent  Belief  Society.— West  Biding  of  ToiUhiTe  Per- 
manent Belief  Society.- North  Wales  Permanent  Belief  Society — Midluid 
Counties  Permanent  Belief  Fand.^Monmonth8hirs  and  Sonth  Wake  Per- 
manent Provident  Society.— Midland  District  Society.— Objeots  and  nuui- 
agement  of  these  Societies.— Their  actuarial  system. — ^Their  early  diffi* 
onlties. — Their  financial  position  and  prospects.— Question  of  Be-insorance* 
— Conferences  of  the  Central  Association. 

The  Permanent  Relief  Societies,  established  by  the  miners  as  a 
provision  against  accident,  are  a  new  phenomenon  among  English 
Friendly  Societies.  Their  origin  dates  from  recent  years,  and 
we  find  in  them  the  first  attempt  yet  made  in  England  to 
separate  accident  from  sick  insurance  on  a  large  scale,  by  the 
formation  of  independent  societies  for  the  former  purpose  only. 
This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  growing  importance  of  these 
societies  to  the  mining  population  of  England,  justifies  us  in 
considering  them  apart. 

English  Friendly  Societies  have  hitherto,  as  we  have  already 
often  observed,  treated  disablement  arising  from  sickness  and 
disablement  caused  by  accident  as  altogether  the  same.  And  in 
fact,  there  is  no  reason  in  itself  why  sick  and  accident  insurance 
should  be  so  sharply  divided  as  is  the  case  in  Oermany  and 
Austria.     On  the  contrary,  if  we  look  at  the  causes  that  lead  to 
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temporary  or  permanent  disablement  with  the  manufacturing 
workman  of  the  present  day,  we  are  confronted  with  a  totally 
different  distinction,  and  we  see  that  it  is  only  external  circum- 
stances and  not  any  reason  arising  from  the  nature  of  things,  that 
have  led  to  the  separation  we  have  mentioned.  The  nature  of 
things,  indeed,  that  is  to  say,  the  position  occupied  by  the  working 
man  in  relation  to  the  process  of  production,  leads  to  a  very 
diiferent  distinction.  Disablement  may  arise  from  hereditary  or 
casual  illness,  or  from  an  accident  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
patient's  employment ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  caused 
by  his  employment,  either  from  an  illness,  contracted  through  the 
influences  to  which  the  workman  is  exposed,  or  from  some  injury 
which  he  has  suffered  when  at  work.  If  a  distinction,  therefore, 
were  to  be  made  on  internal  grounds,  we  should  have  to  place  on 
the  one  side  all  sickness  and  accident  unconnected  with  occupation, 
and  on  the  other,  not  only  sickness,  but  also  accident  directly 
caused  by  tlie  exercise  of  a  particular  occupation.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction would  be  easily  defensible  from  a  most  important  ethical 
point  of  view,  which  may  fairly  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
this  question, — namely,  the  point  of  view  of  responsibility.  For 
the  si>ocitic  effects  of  modem  manufacture  on  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  tlio  workmen — in  other  words,  for  sickness  and  accident  con- 
nected with  occu|>ation — the  occupation  would  have  primarily  to 
answer :  for  nickness  and  accident  not  so  conncH^ted,  the  individual 
himsolt.  Simply  to  separate  accidents  which  the  workman  has 
Huffered  in  the  course  of  his  occupation  is  irrational,  for  a  separ- 
ation ot'  this  kind  must  clearly  extend  also  to  sickness  connected 
with  occupation,  which  certainly  plays  a  larger  part  in  the  life 
of  a  workman  than  accident. 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  this  distinction,  based  on  re- 
Rfionsibility  in  regard  to  sickness  and  accident,  is  much  easier  to 
make  in  theory  than  in  practice.  The  greatest  practical  difficulties 
are  those  presented  by  sickness ;  for  although  there  are  distinot 
illneHses,  the  original  connection  of  which  with  a  particular 
occupation  cannot  l>e  mistaken,  at  the  same  time  we  have  already 
ha<i  o<Tca*«ion  elsewhere  to  observe  how  much  the  workman's  habits 
of  life  may  either  mitigate  or  intensify  the  injurious  influences  of 
his  employment,  and  how,  in  consequence,  the  causes  of 
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or  health,  which  the  principle  of  responflibility  might  seek  to 
separate,  in  reality  are  often  inseparably  interwoven.  This  ia 
leas  the  case  with  iiijnries  cansed  by  accidents,  and  it  was  there- 
fore possible  in  Germany  and  Austria  to  construct  two  separate 
systems  of  working-men's  insurance  on  the  intrinsically  untenable 
cUstinction  between  accident  and  sickness. 

But  things  were  very  different  in  a  country  like  England,  where 
working-men's  insurance  has  never  been  an  institution  created 
by  authority  and  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  but  is  the  fruit 
of  the  voluntary  association  of  those  who  share  its  benefits  and, 
as  such,  is  regulated  by  nothing  but  existing  need.  The  English 
working  men,  thrown  back,  as  they  were,  almost  entirely  on  self- 
help,  had  indeed  no  occasion  to  distinguish  between  sickness 
connected  with  occupation  and  any  other  kind  of  sickness,  between 
accidents  suffered  in  or  out  of  their  ordinary  employment,  and 
thus  they  extended  the  benefits  of  their  societies,  without  distinc- 
tion, to  both  cases  alike.  Hence,  sick  and  accident  insurance  were 
always  dealt  with  as  one,  nor  was  there  any  actuarial  reason  for 
treating  the  consequences  of  accident  otherwise  than  as  sickness. 
The  old  levy  system  sought,  as  far  as  it  went,  to  cover  all  the 
engagements  of  the  society,  from  whatever  of  these  two  causes 
they  might  have  arisen. 

With  the  transition  to  the  premium  system  came,  of  necessity,  at 
least  a  partial  change  in  this  respect,  the  evidence  of  mathematics 
revealing  the  great  difference  between  the  actuarial  risks  of  the 
various  occupations,  according  as  they  involved  greater  or  less 
liability  to  accident.  We  need  only  refer  in  this  respect  to  what 
we  have  already  observed  in  previous  pages.  The  Orders  have 
been  made  aware  by  periodical  valuations,  how  impossible  it  is 
for  those  of  their  lodges  which  are  recruited  from  classes  of  work- 
ing men  who,  like  the  miners  in  particular,  are  exposed  to  great 
danger  of  accident,  to  get  on  with  premiums  calculated  on  the  big 
averages  of  the  whole  Order,  and  they  have  been  forced,  there- 
fore, to  levy  certain  additional  amounts.  Hence  the  fact,  already 
noticed,  that  the  great  railway  companies  have  established 
separate  accident  funds  for  that  portion  of  their  staff  which  is 
exposed  to  special  risk  of  accidents.  And  the  same  thing,  as 
we  have  also  seen,  has  been  done  by  some  factory  societies. 
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Far  more  important,  however,  and  of  wider  bearings  than  all 
those  attempts  to  treat  accident  as  a  separate  class  of  risk,  are 
the  Accident  Insurance  Societies  of  the  miners,  and  particularly 
of  the  coal  miners,  which  were  first  established  in  18G2,  and  are 
now  united  into  a  vast  association.  They  are,  as  regards  the 
specializing  of  their  object,  a  new  element  in  English  working- 
men's  insurance,  and  have  certain  characteristic  features  of  their 
own.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
mining  is  exposed  to  greater  risks  of  accident  than  other  indus^ 
tries,  and  requires  therefore  a  se]>arate  actuarial  treatment,  and 
also  to  the  deep  impression  created  on  mine  owners  and  miners 
alike  by  the  melancholy  series  of  catastrophes  which  have  occurred 
during  the  last  few  decades. 

The  great  revival  of  English  manufacturing  industry  gave  a 
powerful  impetus  also  to  coal-mining,  and  the  excellent  quality  of 
English  coal  has  made  it  an  important  article  of  export.  The 
English  miner  is  incessantly  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  his  work  has  become  more  and  more 
laborious  and  intense.  This  ransacking  of  the  earth  for  its 
treasures  of  coal  has  been  the  cause  of  a  series  of  catastrophes, 
such  as  rarely  occur  on  the  Continent,  but  which  in  England,  fol- 
lowing each  other,  as  they  have  done,  in  quick  and  startling 
Knocessinii,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  terrible  dangers 
inriilent  to  coal-mining  on  such  an  extensive  scale.  On  1st  Dec, 
1H<;<»,  142  lives  were  lost  in  the  Black  Vein  Colliery  in  Mon- 
mouthshire ;  an<i  on  ♦Jth  Jan.,  18i»2,  2<4  persons  were  buried 
alive  by  the  collapse  of  the  ventilation  shaft.  On  TithDec,  18()(>, 
an  explosion  in  the  Oaks  Collier}',  in  Yorkshire,  killed  3H4  men 
and  lioySj  nnd  28  searchers  |>erishe4l  from  a  fresh  explosion  the  next 
moniing.  On  8th  Nov.,  18l»7,  178  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  Fern- 
dale  Colliery,  in  South  Wales.  On  Gth  Dec,  1875,  143  perished 
in  the  Swaith  Main  Colliery,  Yorkshire;  and  on  22nd  Oct.,  1877, 
an  Occident  in  the  Blantyre  Colliery  proved  fatal  to  207.  Ex- 
plosions in  1878  killeil  189  in  the  Haydock  Colliery,  Lancashire, 
on  7th  June,  and  no  less  than  2<i8  in  the  Abercom  Collier}-,  Mon- 
mr»uthshire,  on  llthSept.  And  in  1881),  104  lives  were  lost  by 
on  acrident  in  the  Seahom  Colliers*.  These  are  onlv  the  chief 
calamities  ;  but  not  a  year  has  passed  without  a  large  number  of 
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otlier  accidenls,  representing  a  lose  of  life  enclk  time  ranging  as 
liigli  as  Bevenly-six. 

The  dreadl'ul  lesson  taught  by  these  events  was  not  forgotten. 
Even  if  it  is  found  impossible  as  yet  to  pnt  an  end  to  such  catas- 
trophes altogether,  science  has  investigated  their  causes,  and 
legislation  and  the  Govemmeat  have  devised  and  enforced  preven- 
tive regulations,  calculated  to  give  greater  security  to  the  miners. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  the  spirit  of  self-help  among  those  whg 
suffer  from  these  calamities  ha.s  sought  to  minimise  their  disaslrons 
economic  consequences,  as  regards  the  injured  and  the  survivors 
of  the  dead,  by  the  estahlishment  of  accident  insurance  societies. 
So  far  ns  all  these  efforts  have  been  hitherto  Biicceesfol,  the 
result  is  due  to  the  co-operation  of  all  the  factors  we  have  men- 
tioned. Science  with  her  investigations,  legislation  with  its 
enacting  regulations,  the  Government  by  means  of  its  inspectors, 
all  contribute  to  limit  the  dangers  of  this  industry  and  to  narrow 
iho  field  of  action  which  the  Friendly  Societies  have  to  embrace ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  these  societies  and  the 
fact  of  their  aelf-govemment  help  to  diffuse  among  the  miners  the 
knowledge  of  their  special  dangers  and  of  the  necessary  measures 
of  precaution,  and  also  to  increase  that  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility which  is  such  an  all-important  requisite  in  mining. 

To  consider  all  these  facts  here  at  length  would  lead  us  beyond 
our  limits.  We  would  refer  generally  to  what  we  have  already 
remarked  on  this  subject,  adding  merely  one  observation. 

The  Legislature,  as  we  stated  in  our  introduction,  has  introduced, 
through  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1872  and  the  Metal- 
liferous Mines  Regulation  Acts  of  1872  and  1875,  a  series  of 
important  preventive  measures,  contained  in  the  rules  and 
elaborate  provisions  of  the  various  sections.  For  the  purpose  of 
supervising  the  observance  of  these  directions,  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  is  divided  into  twelve  mining  districts,  each  under  an 
inspector.  The  number  of  these  inspectors  is  confessedly  far  too 
small,  it  is  true,  to  enable  the  supervision  to  be  thoroughly 
effective.  Nevertheless,  their  reports  not  only  give  a  picture  of 
the  unwearying  activity  of  these  officials,  but  have  a  high  scien- 
tific and  moral  value.  They  furnish  rich  materials  for  the  study 
of  accident  statistics,  every  accident — which  must  be  reported  to 
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the  inspector  being  classitied  according  to  its  canse,  and  the  results 
state<],  examined,  and  explained  by  percentages,  diagrams,  etc. 
Among  other  things,  every  inspector  prepares  a  certificate,  printed 
with  the  report,  of  all  the  accidents,  whether  fat^l  or  not,  occur- 
ring in  his  district,  stating  the  date  and  cause,  the  name  and 
occupation  of  the  sufferer,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm 
that  emploj'cd  him.  The  reports  contain  also  full  information 
respecting  the  means  for  preventing  accidents,  and  show  clearly 
how  strenuously  the  inspectors  endeavour,  though  as  yet  with  but 
imi>erfect  success,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 

Valuable,  however,  as  is  the  series  of  these  Reports  of  the 
Inspectors  of  Mines  since  1872,  nevertheless  there  was  a  growing 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  comprehensive  and,  above 
all,  a  scientific   inquiry   into   the   causes  and   prevent ibility   of 
accidents  in  mines.     This  conviction  led,  in  187J>,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission,  which  was  directed   to  inquire  and 
report — "  Whether  the  resources  of  science  furnish  any  practi- 
cable expedients,  not  now  in  use,  which  are  calculated  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  accidents  in  mines,  or  to  limit  their  disastrous 
consequences."     The  Commissioners  issued  in  1881  a  preliminary 
rei)ort,  containing  the  evidence  of  a  large  number  of  witnesses, 
and  in  188<J  concluded  their  seven  vears'  lalwurs  with  their  final 
roj)ort  of  that  year.*     They  occupied  themselves  principally  with 
the  coal  mines,  the  causes  of  colliery  accidents,  and  all  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  and  arrangements,  either  alread}'  instituted 
or  [»roj)ose<l,  with  a  view  to  preventing  them.     As,  in  earlier  days, 
Faraday  and  Lyell  had  given  the  assistance  of  their  experience 
and  authority  in  the  consideration  of  these  questions,  so  now  the 
Commission  had  the  aid  of  men  like  Tyndall  and  Al)el.     Evidence 
was  taken  from  persons,  concerned   in  coal-mining,  belonging  to 
the  most  different  classes  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
simfile  Welsh  miner,  who  rei|uired  an  interpreter  to  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  understand  him,  to  the  educated  and  experienced 
managers  of  the  great  collier}'  undertakings  ;  thousands  of  experi* 
ments  were  maile,  not  only  in  the  lal)orator}',  but  on  a  large  scale 

*  Final  Ii«i)ort  of  Her  Majccty's  GtminiMioDen  appointed  to  inquire  into 
AccttlentJi  in  Min^n,  anil  the*  pouible  mH&nii  of  preventing  their  occurrence  0 
limiting  thtrir  diiantrous  cooMqueiieee,  1H8C. 
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in  llie  mines  themaelvea ;  aud  the  comparative  jirogress  ■made  in 
tliiB  field  on  the  Coulinenl,  and  p&rticwlarSy  in  Prussia,  where 
ejcperimenta  have  reached  the  same  pitch  as  in  England,  was  care- 
fully inveetigated.  In  their  final  report  the  Commissioaera  havo 
Stated  in  detail  the  results  of  their  inquiries. 

According  to  a  8t«tistical  Btat«ment  at  the  beginuing  of  ihb 
report,  the  total  number  of  deaths  in  coal-mines  between  18*^- 
1884  was  11,105,  of  which  S,&U2  were  from  explosions  of  fire- 
damp, 4,d83  from  falls  of  roof  nnd  sides,  ond  4,021  from  miscel' 
laneous  causes.  The  investigation  of  these  different  onuses,  tind 
ihe  examination  of  the  means  of  preventing  them,  form  the  siibjecl 
of  the  Commiasioners'  inqniiy.  The  Report  considers  the  nietl)o<l 
of  working  and  ventilation,  ihe  various  methods  for  preventing 
falls  of  roof  and  sides,  spontaneous  combustion,  aud  the  other 
causes  of  accidents  in  mines  (chap,  i.-iv.).  It  gives  an  exhauativo 
■tateraent  of  the  results  of  experiments  in  connection  with  fire- 
damp (chap,  v.)  and  conl-dust  (chap.  vi.).  A  further  chapter  (chap. 
Tii.)  is  devoted  to  explosive  agents,  and  the  numerous  attempts 
made  to  render  blasting  with  gimpowder  and  dynamite  harmless, 
or  to  enbstitnte  for  it  blasting  by  means  of  compressed  air  or  lime 
cartridges.  But  the  most  important  exporimonls  and  inquiries 
are  those  contained  in  chapters  viii.  and  ix.,  which  relate  to  safety- 
lamps  and  the  lighting  of  mines.  A  large  number  of  safety-lamps, 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  that  invented  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  were  examined  and  tested  by  the  Commissioner  a,  and  their 
merits  and  demerits  carefully  compared.  The  Report  says  rightly 
that  the  illuminating  power,  safety,  and  bandiness  of  the  lamps 
are  of  the  greatest  preventive  importance,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  lighting  of  the  mines  is  a  matter  that  has  occupied  the 
active  attention  of  all  parties  interested  in  mining.  The  use  of 
the  electric  light  will,  perhaps,  lead  to  a  revolution  in  this  respect. 
The  Commissioners  examined  in  detail  the  results  of  the  electric 
experiments  already  made,  which  seek  to  solve  a  number  of  the 
most  difficult  problems.  They  express  their  sanguine  expectation 
that  the  facilities  already  existing,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
further  and  importantly  developed  within  a  brief  period  for  the 
safe  application  of  the  glow-lamp  underground,  will  lead  to  a 
gradual  extension  of  permanent  lighting  installations  in  mines. 
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Another  and  much  more  difficult  problem  is  how  to  apply  the 
electric  light  to  the  lamps  which  the  miner  is  obliged  to  carry 
with  him,  their  portable  character  making  it  impossible  to  connect 
them  with  a  wire  and  generating  station ;  and  the  utmost  that 
any  efforts  in  this  direction  can  accomplish,  is  either  to  give  the 
miner  small,  iK)rtable  batteries,  or  to  store  his  lamp  with  accumu- 
lated electricity  sufficient  to  last  for  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
In  both  these  respects,  people  in  England  have  not  yet  got  beyond 
the  stage  of  ex{)eriment,  and  the  difficulties  are  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  electric  lamps  are  wanting  in  what  forms  an  im- 
|>ortant  peculiarity  of  oil  lamps — namely,  their  indicating  by 
certain  signs  in  their  manner  of  burning  the  presence  of  danger- 
ous gases.  For  this  reason,  the  Commissioners  took  pains  to 
examine  some  instruments,  called  ^*  lire-damp  indicators,*'  which 
were  intended  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  electric  lamp. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  this  digression,  being  anxious  to 
show  how,  since  the  Coal  Mines*  Regulation  Act  of  1872,  and  the 
Metalliferous  Mines*  Regulation  Acts  of  1872  and  1875,  the  legis- 
lature an<l  the  Government,  as  well  as  science  and  practical 
exi)eriment,  have  been  working  together,  with  concentrated  forces, 
to  lessen  the  number  of  those  whom  coal-mining  claims  as  its 
virtinis. 

The  effect  of  all  those  en<leavours,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
the  iK'ginning  of  their  effect,  has  already  been  api>arent  in  a 
visible  diminution  of  the  comparative  number  of  deaths.  The 
total  ol  these,  taken  in  proportion  to  the  total  output  of  coal, 
shows  that  whereas  liotween  1809  and  1873  one  life  represented 
on  output  of  118,234  tons,  it  represente<l  during  the  following 
quinquennium.  122,i>25  tons,  and  l>etween  1878  an<l  18K)  a  further 
imreasc  of  ir>4,154i  tons,  being  at  least  a  diminution  in  the  sad 
price  |»aid.*  The  following  fable  exhibits  this  decrease  of  mor- 
tality by  means  of  other  tipires,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
numl>er  of  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  numl>er  of  persons  enployeil 
in  coal-mining,  has  lieen  reduced  to  nearly  one-half  of  what  it  was 
t  wen  t  v-H ve  v^ars  ago : — 

*  IU>|iortit  of  the  Innpectoni  of  Minen  to  H«r  Mmjentjr'n  S«cretar/  of  Stat«  for 
the  year  1hH3,  p.  07.  The  table  that  fi41ows  in  the  text  ii  al«o  taken  from 
till  fee  lUfMirts. 
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1     Average  number  of 
Quinquennium.               .^  CoaLmmes 

during  each  Year. 

Averaj^e  number  of 

Fatal  Accidents 

per  Year. 

Average  number  of 

Fatal  Accidents 
per  1000  Workmwi. 

1859-1863 
1864-1868 
.    1869-1873 
1874-1878 
1879-1888 

282,325 
826,097 
399.501 
510,377 
494,377 

1.057 
1,184 
1,105 
1,169 
1,085 

8-78 
8-63 
2-76 
2-29 
219 

This  table  also  shows  that,  notwithstanding  the  relative  de- 
crease in  the  absolute  number  of  accidents,  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  extension  of  mining,  no  actual  decrease  has  taken  place. 
It  seems  impossible  to  prevent  even  the  greatest  catastrophes, 
and  they  follow  one  another  as  before,  though,  perhaps,  at  longer 
intervals.  Friendly  Societies  are,  therefore,  now  as  necessary  as 
ever.  Even  in  this  respect,  those  great  catastrophes,  which  are 
mentioned  above,  have  given  a  powerful  impulse,  which  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  the  establishment,  by  the  initiative  and  energy  of 
the  working-men  themselves,  of  a  number  of  institutions  for  syste- 
matically insuring  against  accident. 

It  has  long  since  been  a  practice  in  the  English  colliery  dis- 
tricts, on  the  occasion  of  accidents,  to  make  provision  for  the 
injured  or  survivors  of  the  killed,  by  means  of  contributions,  not 
only  from  the  workmen,  but  also  from  the  employers.  The  pro- 
ceedings in  earlier  days  were  the  same  as  those  in  Friendly 
Societies  of  the  primitive  form.  Collections  were  iirst  started  to 
meet  each  case  as  it  arose  ;  in  course  of  time,  regular  subscrip- 
tions were  levied,  and  a  fund  was  thus  established,  which,  how- 
ever, invariably  proved  inadequate  when  any  great  catastrophe 
occurred.  These  societies,  or  "  pit-clubs,'^  as  they  were  called, 
being  as  a  rule  restricted  to  the  workmen  in  a  particular  colliery, 
could  not  possibly,  thus  isolated  as  they  were,  bear  the  risks  of 
any  accident  of  magnitude.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  as 
soon  as  any  calamity  took  place,  involving  the  loss  of  many  lives 
and  necessitating  the  relief  of  many  families,  they  were  compelled 
to  appeal  to  public  benevolence.  These  appeals  were  mostly  suo- 
cessful,  for  such  calamities  stirred  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  subscriptions  flowed  in,  frequently  bringing  more  money  than 
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could  be  spent.  More  than  £86,000  was  collected  after  the  Hartley 
Colliery  accident,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  had  to  declare  the  Mansion 
House  Fund  closed.  But  this  very  superfluity  of  charity,  on 
special  occasions,  led  to  an  unfairness :  for,  while  full  pecuniary 
compensation  was  given  to  the  survivors  in  the  case  of  groat  catas- 
trophes of  this  kind,  the  necessary  aid  was  often  wanting  in  the 
numerous  instances  of  smaller  or  individual  accidents,  which,  as 
figures  plainly  show,  form  no  less  than  three-fourths  of  all  mining 
accidents  together.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  between  1800  and 
1870  an  unusually  large  number  of  great  catastrophes  occurred, 
the  very  frequency  of  which  tended  to  slacken  the  efforts  of  public 
charity,  and  thus  made  the  necessity  of  systematic  relief  all  the 
more  sensibly  felt.* 

Various  projects  were  mooted  immediately  after  the  Hartley 
Colliery  accident.  One  of  these  proposed  to  provide  the  means  of 
insurance  against  accident  by  an  addition  per  ton  to  the  cost  of 
coal ;  another  proposed  to  levy  compulsory  premiums  from  the 
minors,  and  thus  establish  a  quasi-national  insurance.  All  these 
schemes,  however,  remained  on  paper,  and  the  question  was  again 
left  for  self-help  to  settle.  This  was  done  by  the  establishment 
ot  a  number  of  Permanent  Relief  Societies,  intende<l  to  provide 
for  workmen  either  temporarily  or  permanently  disabled  by  acci- 
dent, a.s  well  as  for  their  widows  and  orphans  in  case  of  death, 
this  object  being  secnre<l  by  means  of  regular  tables  of  premiums, 
the  larger  jK^rtion  of  which  was  to  be  contributed  by  the  workmen 
themselves,  an<l  the  smaller  by  their  employers.     Eight  of  such 


*  For  the  accouui  of  the  oriKiu  and  exteDiiion  of  the  Permanent  Relief 
Bociftieii,  I  h»ve  C'mrtulted,  above  all,  the  rales  and  anuual  reports  of  tbcM 
s«K*iitif*H,  wliicb  havf  been  kindly  furniiihed  to  me  by  the  iccretarieiC,  and, 
further.  thi>  foUirwin;;  two  small  publicati«>ns,  btith  oxtrt'melj  inntruetiTe  at 
nvHrtU  tbt*  firitfin  and  obj«*ct  of  the  whole  mnvem«'nt :  **  Miners*  lusaranee 
Kuii-In  :  thi'ir  Origin  and  Extent,"  by  Mr.  (ieorge  L.  Campbell*  the  Secretary 
tif  tbe  I^ancaHbire  and  Cbesbire  Mincrh*  i'ermanent  Itelief  S«)ci«ty.  to  whom  I 
am  indebt4^d  al^o  for  a  valaablo  amount  of  oral  inf<}rmation ;  and  **  Miners* 
Permanent  lU-lief  Funds:  a  8«'ries  of  Letters,"  by  Mr.  William  Watsim,  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Weitt  UidiuK  MintTh'  Ponnauent  Relief  Fond  Friendly  Society. 
Tbe  i»eriiNlicul  fntttlvd  Th^  PnnitUfit.  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  may 
Xw  re^ardt^  an  the  or^au  of  these  luicifties :  it  is  edited  by  Mr.  George  Camp- 
bell,  and  always  abounds  in  information  on  this  tobject. 
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soc.ietic'B  hove  been  in  existence  in  the  colliery  districts  of  England 
and  Wales  since  1862,  when  the  first  of  them  were  started  in 
Korthumberland  and  Durham. 

The  coal-minors  of  these  two  counties  were  tints  the  pioneers 
of  this  idea.  In  each  of  these  counties  coa)-mining  has  lonj^  since 
boon  a  most  important  industry' ;  at  the  present  day  nn  less  thao 
BO.OUO  or  60,000  colliers  are  actively  employed  within  a  radius 
of  twelve  miles  from  Durham.  These  miners  are  a  typical  race, 
who,  in  their  settlements  round  tho  various  coal-pits,  lead  a  Ufs 
quite  apart.  Not  without  a  leaning  to  play  and  sport,  these  hard- 
working, strong,  and  healthy  miners  of  the  north  possess  a  fund 
of  qualities  which  have  made  them  among  the  best-trained 
champions  of  the  higher  rights,  higher  duties,  and  better  material 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  Minors'  Union  of  this 
neighbourhood  have  their  headquarters  in  Durham,  and  po3so»a 
there  a  house  of  their  own,  where  all  their  business  is  conducted. 
Their  Secretary,  Mr.  William  Crawford,  himself  a  former  miner, 
is  now  a  Member  of  Parliament,  Once  a  year  regularly  theae 
men  flock  from  all  sides  into  Durham,  and  march  with  music  and 
banners,  often  40,0(X>  or  5tl,0(XJ  strong,  to  their  annual  meeting 
where  they  listen  with  perfect  freedom,  but  with  marvellous  order 
and  quiet,  to  the  speeches  addressed  to  them,  and  ahow  their 
spirit  of  brotherhood  to  all  the  world.  When  their  leaders  meet  to 
dine,  all  spirituous  liquors  are  forbidden,  as  an  example  to  the 
great  mass  of  members,  among  whom  there  has  always  existed 
a  strong  propensity  to  drink,  in  consequence  of  both  climate  tmd 
custom,  a  propensity,  however,  which  active  efforts  are  made  to 
check.  Strong  and  powerful  in  their  Trades-unions,  these  men 
have  also  rapidly  developed  their  societies  for  insurance  against 
accident,*     The  first  annual  report  of  the  Northumberland  and 

*  I  have  never  hnd  a  dsarer  illastratlon  of  the  inner  eonneotion  between  all 
the  effarlB  made  in  England  tor  the  improienieDt  of  the  working  olasaea,  than 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Durham  in  1B33.  on  the  oooanion  of  anTeiliiig  a  memorial 
erected  bj  the  Miners'  Union  to  their  late  leader,  Mr.  Alexander  Maodonald. 
Hanj  Ihonsand  coal-miners  were  aisembled.  Nearl;  all  their  leader*  were 
preaent,  men  who  look  the  lead  in  their  varions  associations,  Tradea-nnions, 
Co-operati<e  Societies,  and  Friendl;  Soaieties,  as  well  as  in  the  Fennanent 
Belief  Fund,  among  them  several  who  had  recent);  been  elected  to  Purliament. 
And  these  leaders  are  as  oonsoions  of  their  objects  as  their  follower*  are  lojal 
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Durham  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund,  for  1863,  showed  a  total 
of  4,(XX)  members,  with  receipts  from  contributions  amounting  to 
£904,  and  payments  of  £141  for  burial  money,  £53  for  widows' 
and  orphans'  annuities,  and  £10  for  disablement  allowances.    In 

in  their  obedience.  One  institation  depends  on  the  other,  not  materially,  bat 
as  a  simultaiteoiis  and  active  expression  of  the  strength  of  the  working  class, 
kept  together  by  their  leaders.  The  latt«>r,  risen  almobt  exclaKively  from  the 
ranks  of  ordinary  working  men,  have  acquired  by  their  self-eilucation  the  ability 
and  art  of  guiding  the  great  mastf. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  at  Durham,  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  a  lately 
decfased  Tot^'ran  of  the  working-men's  movement  in  England,  whom  I  have 
acoomiMinied  on  so  many  of  his  tours,  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr* 
Macdouald  in  the  SewcaitU  Daily  Chronicle  of  17th  November,  1883,  which 
testifies  better  than  anything  else  to  the  forces  at  work  in  promoting  the 
elevation  of  the  lower  classes  in  England,  and  a  portion  of  which  we  propose, 
therefore,  to  quote  : — 

**  The  fast -increasing  demands,**  aays  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones,  *'  upon  the  resources 
of  the  elder  Macdonald,  as  his  progeny  eanie  into  the  world,  did  not  allow  him 
Ut  give  hiri  son  Alexander  the  advantage  of  mure  than  the  merest  rudiments  of 
education.  At  that  period  the  hand  of  the  reformer  had  not  begun  to  sweep 
away  the  customs  which  called  upon  women  and  children  of  tender  years  to 
undertake  unsuitable  labour.  The  cry  for  brea<l  drowned  the  then  feeble  cry 
for  education,  and  Alexander  Macdonald,  when  only  eight  years  of  age,  was 
sent  to  work  in  the  coal  mine.  Though  employed  for  many  hours  each  day  in 
the  mine,  he  was  yet  enabled,  with  the  ansiHtance  of  his  mother,  to  make  an 
effort  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  At  what  sacrifices, 
and  under  what  difficulties  he  essayed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  self-culture,  may 
be  imagined,  his  circumstances  being  such  that  they  must  have  called  for  more 
than  ordiuary  courage  and  |M.*rseverance.  Ah  years  passed  by,  he,  Uke  many 
Scotch  liuls,  became  ambitious  of  following  a  C4»urse  of  instruction  at  the 
ncari»st  University.  While  yet  earning  his  own  livelihood,  and  doing  something 
towards  that  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  decided  to  add  to  his  education  in 
thin  way.  and  carried  his  resolve  to  a  successful  issue.  Though  working  in  the 
mine  fifteen  hours  a  day,  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  pre|>aring  for  his  visit 
to  the  Unitemity  by  making  himself  master,  not  only  of  the  elementa  of 
education,  but  also  of  the  first  stages  of  the  dead  languages  and  of  the  sciences. 
}lis  mother,  entering  with  ambition  equal  to  his  own  into  the  project,  gave  him 
all  the  ai«l  in  her  power.  It  was,  however,  only  after  a  struggle  lasting  several 
}earrt.  and  when  he  had  rrache«l  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  that  he  achieved 
liiH  great  aim.  In  the  year  IHIG  he  began  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, hut  he  was  not  yet  entirely  released  fri»m  his  labours  in  the  mine.  When 
the  sesHion  cIoimhI.  imiteail  of.  like  his  fellow -studi^nts,  indulging  in  the  laxary 
of  a  well-earue«l  h«>liday,  he  returned  home,  donned  his  pit  clothes,  and  set 
himself  to  the  taitk  of  wielding  his  pick  to  obtain  the  money  to  carry  him 
through  the  next  session.     His  courage  never  faltered,  however,  and   hU 
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1885  this  society  numbered  no  less  than  86,8G€  members,  and 
showed  payments  of  £1,793  for  burial  money,  £16,43&  for  widowa' 
and  orphans'  annnitiea,  £20,930  for  disablement  allowances,  and 
£17,494  for  superannuation.  The  establiahment  of  this  accident 
iusurtuice  society  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  others.  It  was 
the  etforts  of  Sir  Lovelace  Stamer  that  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
mine-owners  and  miners  of  North  Stafibrdahire  to  found  one  of 
these  societies  in  1869,  In  1873  followed  the  establishment  of  a 
society  for  Lancashire  and  Cheshire ;  and  in  1877,  that  of  another 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  last-named  district 
attempts  to  realize  this  idea  had  been  made  since  186C,  till  at 
length  in  1877,  under  the  impression  created  by  the  great 
catastrophe  in  the  Swaith  Main  Colliery,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Day, 
Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Barnsley,  together  with  Mr.  William  Watsoii, 
the  present  Secretary  of  iho  Society,  succeeded  in  forming  the 

indomitable  porscveraiin!  n&s  oronneJ  with  inaTlfsd  BnooetB.  Wlieo  ha  had 
obtKineil  tlie  education  lie  bad  eovst«il,  be  laid  aaiile  liiit  pink,  and  storting  li(« 
.  afresh  lU  ■  Bcbool  teucbpr  ueor  Ulawow,  he  was  employed  in  tliat  oapncity  for 
locn  or  eight  jears.  Bat  while  ardoally  engaged  in  oecoriDg  ednoutiou,  he  f«t 
taund  time  in  wliiob  to  observe  and  to  meditate  upon  the  coodiUon  of  th* 
people  amongel  whom  be  lived.  At  au  early  age  he  liad  lie^un  to  take  n  lively 
interest  in  pablic  affairs  ;  hia  information  on  political  lubjeots  being  almoat 
entirely  gained  from  tlie  newspapers,  which  he  read  with  andity.  Hia  views 
on  the  vaiiouB  qnestions  that  arose  were  formed  from  reading  the  epeeohes  of 
the  leading  politicians  and  public  men  of  the  day.  When  he  was  only  niaeleen 
years  of  age,  he  bad  the  oourage  to  raise  his  voice  in  denooncing  tbe  emplay- 
meiit  of  women  in  the  mines  tor  a  mere  pittance  aa  slavery.  Other  and  more 
powerful  voiars  were  then  raising  the  same  cry,  and  two  years  later  the  Act 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  in  tbe  mines  was  pasaed.  Tbis  victory 
having  been  obtained,  bis  energies  were  turned  to  tbe  advocacy  of  tbe  claima 
of  the  men  of  bis  own  class  to  better  pay  tor  their  dangeroua  and  arduoas 
labonra  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  From  1613,  movements,  having  (or  their 
cbject  tbe  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  minera  of  Scotland,  were  began, 
and  Bmartiog  as  be  then  was  under  the  hardabips  of  hia  own  lot,  he  entered 
into  them  with  all  tbe  ardour  of  youth.  Tbe  mastera  were  prepared  to  maka 
a  fight  of  it,  and  nothing  waa  left  for  the  men  to  do.  if  tbey  wiahed  to  win,  bat 
to  take  tbe  serious  step  of  organizing  a  strike.  Such  a  project  at  that  period, 
when  the  men  were  not  banded  together  in  societies,  and  had  not  funds  on 
which  to  rely  for  support,  waa  a  desperate  one ;  and  such  it  proved.  Tha 
Lanarkshire  miners,  Aleiander  Macdonald,  ot  course,  amongst  them,  came  oat 
on  strike  lor  an  increase  of  wages,  but  the  contest  was  an  unequal  one ;  and  at 
tbe  close  of  the  struggle  the  men  returned  to  work  little  benefited  by  their 
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West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Miners'  Permanent  Relief  Fund. 
*•  As  to  the  efforts  put  forth,"  says  Mr.  Watson,  "  for  making 
the  miners  acquainted  with  the  society,  it  may  be  said  that 
Almost  every  occasion  has  been  embraced  to  explain  to  them  its 
objects,  its  principles,  and  its  work,  through  the  press,  by  public 
i\iee tings,  by  reports,  and  such  like  means.  As  becomes  me  in 
fulfilling  my  office,  I  iiave  gone  to  any  and  every  place  at  any 
likely  time  where  and  when  there  seemed  to  be  an  opjwrtunity  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of,  and  induce  interest  in  our  mission  l)Oth 
aniongHt  miners,  colliery  officials,  or  owners,  or  outsiders  either. 
Wo  have  also  had  a  goodly  number  of  friends,  ministers  of 
religion,  and  others,  who  have  gladly  and  freely  lent  their 
generous  and  unpaid  assistance  in  spreading  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  cause  from  the  platform  and  in  various  other  ways." 
In  1878  followed,  in  North  Wales,  the  establishment  of  another 

effort.  Tbo  maHters,  not  coutont  with  having  been  TictoriouB,  stooped  to 
reveille  themselveH  u|K)n  the  leadem  of  the  movement,  and  though  then  only 
twvutj-two  years  of  age,  Macdonahl  liad  taken  such  a  prominent  part  as  to 
become  one  of  the  marked  men.  Tliough  dismissed  from  employment  in  the 
mine  in  which  he  had  parsed  through  the  grades  from  the  trappvr  to  the 
hewer,  hi*  mauag<-d  to  obtain  employment  in  the  district.  In  IH.*)!,  while  yet 
FtiiilyinK  at  the  University  of  (iliisgow  during  the  session,  and  working  in  the 
niin«'H  during  the  recess,  his  advocacy  of  th<*  claims  of  the  miners  had  ma<1e 
hitn  known  as  a  leader  all  over  the  west  of  Scotland.  He  was  fretiurntly  se«*n 
on  the  labour  platf turns,  and  he  advocate<1  unt  ouly  the  advance  of  the  wages 
of  the  miners,  but  also  the  pansing  of  new  laws  for  the  regulation  of  mines.  Ik 
can  taiiily  be  conceived  that  i^ith  an  ex|>erience  such  as  his,  he  could  siH.>ak  on 
such  subjects  mith  peculiar  eloquence  and  pt>wer.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
a  brief  notice  such  as  this  to  follow  Mr.  Macdonald  in  all  his  Ubonrs  towards 
tliis  end,  or  to  describe  all  the  movements  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  his  rla^s,  not  only  in  Sc4»tland  but  abto  in  England,  that  received  his  aid. 
.  .  .In  1H57  he  relinquiiiheil  his  scholastic  duties  near  (tlasgow,  and 
eiitercil  u|Hin  the  duties  of  minerH*  agent,  a  post,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  that 
he  dlled  with  cnilit  to  himself  and  aith  advantage  to  those  whom  he  served. 
A<«  time  advanced,  his  influence  increased,  while  be  attained  a  prosperity  of 
which  in  his  early  years  he  would  hardly  have  dared  even  to  dream.  He  now 
U-came  anxious  to  urge  the  cause  which  hail  become  his  life's  mission  directly 
n]Nin  tho««*.'  in  |ower ;  and  the  general  election  that  followed  the  |>assing  of  the 
Hefiirni  Hill  of  lHr»H,  fi»und  him  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  repre* 
hf-ntative  1>T  the  Kilmarnock  Uurghs.  He  was  ansuccessfal ;  but  in  1H74  ha 
w.\A  returned  as  the  member  for  Stafford,  and  sat  for  that  borough  until  his 
death." 
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society  of  tills  kind  ;  in  1879,  in  the  Midland  Counties;  in  1881, 
in  MonmouthRliire  and  South  Wales  ;  and,  finally,  in  18B3,  in 
the  Midland  District,  the  last  of  which,  however,  restricts  its 
insurance  to  fatal  accidents.  This  movement  has  met  with 
eupjiort  on  all  »ides.  Among'  the  honorary  members  of  those 
Bocietiea,  who  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  their  establishment, 
and  still  hold  the  office  of  president,  are  large  landowners  like 
Earl  FitEwilliain,  Viscount  Halifas,  and  the  Earl  of  Wharncliffe ; 
the  nobility  and  gentry  in  aoiue  counties  have  taken  the  matter 
up  warmly;  the  mino-ownera  themselves  give  annual  subscrip- 
tions, and  manage  the  collection  of  the  members'  contributions 
for  the  society  by  deducting  them  from  the  wages  of  the  work- 
men in  their  employ  ;  and  the  officers  and  managers  of  the  large 
collieries  are  also  members  of  these  societies,  and  make  common 
cause  with  the  workmen. 

In  this  manner  a  network  has  been  gradually  spread  of  terri- 
torially-limited societies,  tho  membars  of  which  at  present  form 
already  one-ha!f  of  all  the  minors  of  England.  The  way  in  which 
the  numbers  and  business  of  those  societies  have  increased 
during  the  Inst  few  years,  will  bo  best  ascertained  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  figures  in  which  relate  collectively  to  all  of  the 
eight  societies  we  have  mentioned : — 
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The  numerical  strength  and  importance  of  these  eight  societies, 
of  course,  differ,  and  we  will,  therefore,  subjoin  a  comparative 
statement  for  the  year  1885,  showing,  as  far  as  data  have  baen 
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forthcoming,  the  number  of  members,  revenue,  expenditure,  and 
funds  for  each : — 


Niune  of  Societ  j. 


II 


la 


i    »' 


Northamberland  and  Durham  | 
Permaneut  IWlief  Fuud       .  186,866 

North     SUffordMhire    P.    R. 
Society 6,044 

Lancashire  and  Chesh  re  P. ' 


38,232,89,479 


R.  Society 

\Vt»t  Rilling  of  Yorluhire  P. 

R.  Society 15.374   9,752 

North  Wales  P.  R.  Society  .  i  10,568  6,603 
Midland  Counties  P.  R.  Fund  j  1,743  1,361 
Monmouthshire    and    South 

Wales  P.  Provident  Society  i37,45927,746 
Midland  District  .  .     .     .;  14,020,  3,507 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  development  of  these 
societies  has  been  rapid,  that  the  society  first  established  in 
Northuml>or1and  and  Durham  is  still  far  ahead  of  all  the  others, 
but  that  the  idea  has  already  gained  a  strong  footing  in  the  rest 
of  the  coal-mining  districts  of  England. 

It  remains  now  to  sketch  the  main  features  shared  in  common 
bv  these  societies.  All  of  them  have  taken  as  their  model  the 
one  first  8tarte<i  by  the  miners  of  Northumberland  and  Durham. 
We  will  state  shortly  the  scope  of  their  insurance,  their  actuarial 
basis,  the  attempts  made  to  amalgamate  them  under  a  supreme 
union,  and.  lastly,  their  machinery  of  administration. 

The  object  of  these  societies  is  to  mitigate,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  economic  consequences  of  mining  accidents,  as  regards  not 
only  the  sufferers  themselves,  but  also  the  survivors,  irrespective 
of  whether  the  accident  occurred  from  the  imprudence  of  the 
workman  himself,  insufficient  supervision,  defective  machinery, 
or  by  pure  chance.  The  system  of  insurance  extends,  accordingly, 
to  making  a  provision  in  the  first  place  for  the  disabled  workman 
hiniHflt',  who  receives  from  b$,  to  Rt.  per  week.  This  relief  is 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  according  to  the  consequences  of 
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the  accident.    In  this  matter  the  varioas  aocieiiea  prooeed  in 
different  ways.    While,  for  ezaaqile,  the  NorthnmberlaDd  aad 
Durham  Society  pays  6«.  per  week  for  the  first  twentj-oz  weeks 
of  disablement,  and  St.  per  week  after  ihat  period  and  in  case  of 
total  disablement,  the  North  Staffordshire  has  a  different  scale, 
,  paying  4? .  per  week  for  the  first  five  years,  2f •  per  week  for  the 
next  five  years,  and  after  that  disoontinoing  the  relief   alto- 
gether.   In  the  roles  of  all  these  societies,  however,  power  is 
given  to  the  committee  of  management  to  pension  off  with  a  lump 
sum  a  member  permanently  disabled.     If  a  member  is  killed^ 
burial  money  is  payable,  varying  from  £20  to  £28,  an  amoimt 
more  than  sufficient  therefore  to  cover  the  actual  d^ensea  of 
interment,  and  comprising  a  sum  for  life  assuranoe  besides.    The 
burial  money  for  married  members  is  only  £5,  there  being  also  a 
provision  in  this  case  for  the  widow  and  orphans.    The  widow  of 
a  member  receives  as  a  rule  69.  per  week  ^  so  long  as  she  remains 
his  chaste  widow,  and  conducts  herself  generally  with  becoming 
propriety  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  society";  and  each  of  the 
children  2m.  or  2m.  6(2.  a  week  to  the  respective  ages  of  10  and  12 ; 
and,  if  deprived  of  both  parents,  1«.  a  week  more.    Some  of  these 
societies  transfer  the  widow's  pension,  if  there  is  no  widow,  to 
some  other  near  person  who  had  been  dependent  on  the  deceased 
member  during  his  life-time,  as,  for  example,  his  parents  who 
are  past  work,    or  other  needy  relatives.    The  Northumberland 
and  Durham  Society,  as  also  that  of  the  West  Biding  of  York- 
shire, combine  superannuation  with  accident  insurance ;  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society  provides  also  medical  aid  and 
medicines  for  the  injured,  and  allows  wider  limits  to  insurance  in 
case  of  death. 

We  will  consider  now  the  actuarial  position  of  these  societies. 
The  statistics  of  accidents,  the  first  basis  of  actuarial  calculation, 
have  been  only  partially  forthcoming.  So  far  as  fatal  accidents 
are  concerned,  a  rich  mass  of  material  has  already  been  collected 
by  the  Inspector^  of  Mines  in  their  annual  Reports ;  but  it  is 
different  as  regards  the  knowledge  of  the  number  and  gravity  of 
those  accidents  which  involve  temporary  or  permanent  disable- 
ment. Here,  as  we  have  remarked  also  in  the  case  of  other 
Friendly  Societies,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  at  first  on  purely 
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approximate  results,  until  these  results  have  been  gradually  recti- 
fied by  experience,  and  can  be  converted,  after  a  number  of 
observed  years,  into  at  least  relatively  fixed  quantities.  A  work 
published  by  Mr.  Francis  G.  P.  Neison  on  this  subject  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  step  taken  to  obtain  firm  statistical  ground 
for  the  calculation  of  accident  insurance.*  Mr.  Neison  takes  for 
liis  authorities,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Mines,  and,  on  the  other,  the  published  ex{>eriences  of  the  per- 
manent societies,  and  arrives  at  substantially  the  following  re- 
sults. Compareil  with  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in 
mining,  there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of 
fatal  accidents  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  most  frequent 
causes  of  accident  are  the  falls  of  coal  or  roof.  The  number  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  accidents  differ  very  much  in  particular 
districts,  those  in  one  district  being  often  twice  as  many  as  those 
in  another.  The  number  of  non-fatal  accidents  per  1,(XX)  work- 
men varies  from  1,400  to  1,900  annually;  those  involving  a  dis- 
ablement of  more  than  six  months*  range  from  30  to  25 ;  and  of 
every  KK)  miners  killed,  (X)  on  an  average  were  married  and  left 
two  children. 

We  have  mentioned  already  that  these  societies,  the  most 
modem  creations  of  the  Friendly  Society  movement  in  England,  are 
endeavouring  to  carrj'  out  the  new  system  of  premiums  and  re- 
iterves.  The  large  field  taken  in  by  these  societies,  through  their 
making  provision  for  widows  and  orjthans,  made  high  premiums  a 
necessity  from  the  beginning,  and  hence  they  have  always  en- 
deavoure<l  to  secure  extraneous  aid.  This  aid  has  been  freely 
given  them  by  the  large  employers,  and  Mr.  Neison  is  able  to  say 
in  consequence  of  the  permanent  societies :  **  These  organisations, 
8up|>orted  by  the  joint  subscriptions  of  the  emj)loyer8  and  em- 
]»loyed,  are  based  on  the  principle  that  all  the  incoming  risks  of 
ea<*h  year  shall  l>e  met  by  a  contribution  equivalent  to  the  capital- 
i»e<l  valuo  of  the  accniing  liabilities.** 

But  however  clearly  and  definitely  the  necessity  was  kept  in 


*  "  The  lUt6  of  Fatal  and  NoD-Fatal  Acciilonm  in  ami  aboai  Mines  and  on 
Hail  way  n.  witb  tlie  Co*!  of  lonuranee  affaini>t  i^ueh  Aecidonii,*'  bj  Francis  Q.  P. 
Nciaon.    iKtndon :  llarriton  Si  Sons,  ISiU. 
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yiew,  when  these  sooieties  were  first  eetehliahedy  df  I^Ting  tihem 
%  firm  actuarial  basis,  there  have  alwi^  been  great  diffionltiee  te 
Qormoiint.    A9  will  readily  be  understood,  benefits  were  pre- 
mised at  the  commencement  of  an  amoonty  and  mder  conditions, 
fulfilling,  no  doubt,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  some  extent  satis- 
factorily,  their  special  objects,  but  not  only  without  any  adequate 
means,  from  the  want  of  statistical  data,  <^  accurately  oalculating 
the  full  premiums  payable,  but  also  without  any  wish  or  inten- 
tion to  impose  them  in  full  on  the  members,  the  sooietiee  oalealat- 
ing  as  a  rule  on  a  subscription  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  empkyers. 
All  of  these  societies  have  suffered  more  or  less  heavy  losses  in 
this  respect,  these  subscriptions  having  fidlen  short  of  what  was 
expected.  The  employers,  it  is  true,  have  long  siqyported  the  earlier 
existing  societies  of  miners;  but  a  drcumstanoe  has  arisen  in 
more  recent  years  which  has  checked,  at  least  for  a  while,  their 
co-operation.    This  was  the  passing  of  the  Employers'  liability 
Act  of  1880.    Many  employers,  in  oonsequenoe  of  this  Act,  re- 
duced or  entirely  withdrew  their  subscriptioiis,  bein^  tmaUe, 
they  declared,  to  foresee  what  liabilities  its  provisions  woald 
entail ;  others  compelled  their  workmen  to  ''  contract  out  of  the 
Act/'  which  caused  much  bad  blood;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
places  that  workman  and  employer  have  agreed  to  ignore  the  Act 
and  keep  to  the  old  relations.    In  general,  however,  here  also  the 
Act  has  brought  about,  however  indirectly,  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  question  can  only  be  settled  by  insurance.   A  further 
difficulty,  as  regards  these  societies,  arises  from   the   tendency 
displayed  at  so  many  of  their  general  meetings  to  increase  as 
much  as  possible  the  benefits  without  reference  to  the  premiums. 
This  tendency,  is  kept  in  check,  it  is  true,  by  the  more  prudent 
and  discerning  element  at  the  general  meetings ;  but  it  interferes 
with  the  consolidation  of  the  societies.*     The  safest  means  of 
estimating  the  financial  position  of  these  societies,  all  of  which  have 

*  The  following  tabular  statement  is  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  Permanent  Belief  Fund,  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing the  growth  of  this  Society.  Bat  even  in  this,  the  most  wealthy  of  the 
accident  insurance  societies,  the  future  alone  will  show  whether  the  reserves 
will  suffice  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  liabilities  of  widow,  disablement,  and 
superannuation  insurance.     With  regard  to  the   promised   superannoation 
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been  regietered  unJer  the  Act  of  1875,  will  be  given  by  the  valu- 
ations prescribed  by  the  Act.  With  the  results  of  these  we  are 
not  yet  acquainted  ;  but  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society,  an 
we  ^ther  frnm  the  annual  report,  has  an  actuarial  deficit  of 
£3i)}M).  This  result,  after  what  we  have  said,  will  surprise 
nnljody :  and  we  are  probably  therefore  not  wrong  in  conjecturing 
that  other  societies  also— on  account  of  the  precarious  and  fluctu- 
ating Bubscrii)tions  of  the  employers ;  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out 
the  reduction  of  the  benefits,  and  the  raising  where  necessary  of 
the  premiums  ;  and,  lastly,  the  heavy  obligations  imposed  all  at 
once  by  some  ^reat  catastrophe  on  societies  most  of  which  are 
still  young,  and  have  neither  sufficient  members  nor  a  large 
enough  rcseiT'6  fund  at  their  disposal — have  yet  to  attain  full 
actuarial  solvency.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  wish  to  tmder- 
value  the  importance  of  the  voluntary  contributions  given  to  the 
societies  by  public  benevolence  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  mining 
calamity.     Thus   the  Northumberland  and  Durham   Permanent 
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Sodety  Bhowed  Aztraordinaiy  receipta  of  this  kind,  Kmonnting  i 
1881  to  £6,080,  in  1882  to  £489,  ud  in  1888  to  £884. 

It  would  be  of  mndi  greater  i^q»rtance,  however,  for  the 
fatore  stabili^  of  these  eocietiea  were  it  possible  to  cany  out  a 
■dteme,  whioh  bu  been  mooted  for  some  jean  s&d  alx«»ily  i>arUy. 
reslixed,  bat  which  in  its  eesentisl  point  still  awsits  com^etian. 
This  acheme  is  the  combination  of  all  these  societieB  into  • 
Riqireme  usociation,  intended,  aucDg  other  things,  to  distribate. 
the  risks  by  a  kind  of  re-insoranoe  npon  a  broader  basts.  An 
attempt  was  first  made  in  1878  by  representatives  of  tiie  aocwties 
then  ezistiDg,  to  form  a  central  assooiation.  i*or  this  purpose  % 
conference  was  held  at  Hanchester,  nnder  the  presidency  of  tba 
High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  and  the  Bishi^  sad  lord  Mi^or  of 
Hanohester,  in  whldi  the  sohenw  of  a  geoural  aaBO(natian  was 
discussed.  At  a  eecond  conference,  held  at  Hatuthester  in  188(^ 
this  central  aasociation  was  formed,  which  has  sinoe  bem.  joaied  . 
by  all  the  societies.*  Its  objects,  as  stated  in  the  mles,  are.  to. 
confer  on  matters  of  common  interest,  particolarly'  die  i^Iicatioo 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875 ;  to  follow  the  proceedings 
in  Parliament  on  this  subject;  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
new  Bocietiea  for  insurance  against  accidents;  and  to  stndy  the 
question  of  the  re-insurance  of  the  various  societies  of  this  kind, 
A  third  conference  was  held  in  London  in  1881,  at  which  the 
estAblishment  of  re-insurance  was  demanded  on  all  sideB.  It  was 
clearly  recognised  that  institutions  based  on  voluntary  member- 
ship, and  unable  moreover  to  cover  all  their  obligations,  might  be 
seriously  endangered — nay,  possibly  ruined — by  great  catastro- 
phes ;  and  that  a  mode  mtist  therefore  be  devised  of  giving  in- 
dividual societies  greater  support  by  means  of  a  central  associa- 
tion. This  plan  was  also  not  open  to  the  objection  alway  urged 
against  re-insurance  in  the  case  of  sick  insurance,  simulation  being 

*  Tht  Provident  reguUrlj  nports  the  proceediogB  of  the  Conterenoes  of  tha 
Ceutral  AaBOciation.  The  scbeme  ot  re-iusorancs  u  oonUiued  in  the  Baport 
ot  the  Fourth  Conference,  "CentrKl  Auociation  for  Dealing  with  Distraas  caused 
b;  Mioiiig  AccidentB :  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Fourth  Anniul  Con- 
ference." London :  Harrison  &  Sons,  1882.  The  President  of  the  Assooiatioi) 
is  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres.  Among  the  Tice-PresideDta  are  maujr 
ot  the  largest  mine-owners  in  England. 
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almost  impossible  in  that  of  accidents.  Mr.  Neison  was  accord- 
ingly commissioned  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  actuarial  arrange- 
ment of  such  a  scheme  of  reinsurance,  and  he  submitted  his 
report  at  the  next  conference.  His  proposal  was  that  this  re- 
insurance should  apply  only  to  fatal  accidents,  and  only  to  such  of 
these  as  involved  the  loss  of  at  least  ^v^  lives ;  Mr.  Neison's  view 
being  that  ordinary  risks  might  be  borne  by  the  societies  inde- 
pendently, and  that  only  extraordinary  accidents  required  extra- 
ordinary' aid.  For  this  purpose  he  recommended  the  collection  of 
a  central  fund  by  levj'ing  a  rate  from  all  the  members  of  the 
individual  societies,  varying,  according  to  his  calculation,  from 
iSd,  to  2j>r.  per  year,  and  graduated  according  to  the  risks  in  the 
various  mining  districts.  Out  of  this  fund  every  society,  which 
was  **  hit ''  by  an  accident  proving  fatal  to  more  than  ^\q  persons 
received  an  allowance  of  £100  per  death.  This  scheme  was 
approved  in  principle  by  the  conference,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  management  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carry- 
ing it  out ;  but  since  then  the  whole  matter  has  hung  fire.  The 
dread  of  the  financial  sacrifices  which  this  re-insurance  would 
demand  from  each  member ;  the  aversion  to  anything  that  even 
only  seemed  to  cramp  the  independence  of  the  various  societies ; 
a  certain  jealousy  between  the  societies  themselves  ;  and,  finally, 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  only  the  rich  ones  which  had  suffered 
of  late  years  by  the  great  mining  catastrophes,  have  hitherto 
interfered  with  further  action. 

The  Central  Association,  however,  has  been  looking  about  since 
its  fonnation  for  other  means  of  aid  for  the  permanent  societies. 
The  HuniM  collected  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  mining  calami- 
ties have  frocjuently  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  Hur\'ivorM  of  the  victims.  There  are  several  such  funds  in 
existence,  administered  by  trustees,  which  from  time  to  time 
grant  money  out  of  surpluses  in  their  hamis  to  Ix^nefit  societies 
iiifirmarien,  and  e<lucatinnal,  and  other  institutions  intended  for 
the  miners.  It  has  been  rightly  pointe<i  out,  however,  that  these 
Hur])Iui4es  muM  !«  more  rationally  a]i{»Iio<i  to  purjK>m»s  of  in- 
surance, aiitl  that  the  present  mode  of  si)ending  them  frequently 
tonils  to  fritter  away  the  resources.  The  Central  Association 
have  therefore  laid  it  down  in  their  rules  as  one  of  their  objects 
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to  iliaoover  where  such  collierj'  explosion  fiinde  surjiluses  exist, 
and  reclaim  them  for  the  permanent  sweieties.  Their  efforts  hstre, 
ffir  instance,  already  succeeded  in  getting  altogether  £ll,8rX)  for 
these  societies  from  the  Hartley  Colliery  Fiind,  There  are  WT- 
tain  legal  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  any  general  appli- 
cation of  such  snrplus«B  to  this  purpose,  the  trustees  hesitating 
to  part  with  th&  capital  of  suma  entrusted  to  them  for  a  special 
object.  The  Central  Association  accordingly  resolved  at  their 
conference  in  1886  to  introduce  a  bill  for  this  purpose  into 
Parliament, 

The  administrative  machinery  of  these  societies  is  the  same  in 
all.  Each  society's  sphere  of  operations  is  territoriaUy  limited, 
each  of  them  being  intended,  as  stated  in  the  rules,  for  a.  parti- 
cular mining  district.  Actuarially  speaking,  all  the  membora  of 
a  society  form  a  unit,  and  the  risk  is  equally  divided  among  them 
all.  For  the  pnrpnaos  of  management,  however,  they  are  dis- 
tributed among  lodges,  a  lodge  being  composed  of  the  workmen 
employed  in  one  or  more  adjacent  pits.* 

*  Tha  best  insight  into  the  admininrfttive  maohiner;  ol  tbeee  sueietiei  !■ 
given  by  the  rules  o[  one  ol  them,  the  mles  of  the  others  being  snbxtantiaUy 
the  9iLuie,  We  guutc  thprefcire  nt  length  the  nilea  ol  the  Luioashire  and 
Cheshire  So«iet;.   See  Appendii  D. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Treatment  of  sick  and  accident  insurance. — Improvements  affected  by  sanitary 
legislation. — Question  of  decrease  of  accidents. — Old  age  insurance. — Diffi- 
culties attending  a  large  scheme  of  superannuation. — Financial  consolida- 
tion of  Friendly  Societies. — Disadvantages  and  defects  of  these  Societies. — 
Tlieir  preponderating  advantages. — Question  of  further  State  supervision. 
Self-government  of  th«  working  classes. — Hopeful  prospects. 

We  will  endeavour,  in  conclusion,  to  sum  up  the  resulta  obtained 
in  the  course  of  our  account  of  the  Friendly  Societies. 

Let  us  first  bear  in  mind  the  practical  extent  of  the  various 
purposes  of  insurance  embraced  by  the  Friendly  Societies.  The 
immediate  object  of  most  of  these  societies  is  the  insurance  of  a 
8i<*k  allowance  and  burial  money ;  their  further  objects  differ  in 
extent  and  form.  Sick  insurance  is,  in  several  respects,  in  process 
of  development.  One  important  feature  of  this  development  is  the 
provision  made  by  the  societies  directly  for  medical  attendance 
and  medicines.  The  conviction  is  gradually  gaining  ground,  that 
this  insurance  for  medical  aid  is  to  the  interest  of  both  the  insured 
and  the  society.  The  establishment  of  Friendly  Society  dis- 
pensaries and  infirmaries  is  a  further  and  useful  extension  of  the 
idea  of  providing  sick  benefits  not  only  in  money,  but  also  in 
me<lic^l  treatment.  Again,  the  sick  benefit  in  the  Friendly 
Societies  has  been  made  to  go  beyond  its  originally  narrow  limits, 
by  extending,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  to  chronic  cases  and  per- 
manent disablement,  and  has  thus  become,  at  least  partially,  an  in- 
surance against  infirmity.  It  is  exactly  on  this  point,  however,  that 
new  regulations  will  probably  l>e  required  in  future,  connecting 
the  latter  branch  of  insurance  with  that  of  superannuation  peDsioiui. 
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And  lastly,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  sick  insai*ance  in  the 
Friendly  Societies  covers  accident  insurance.  It  is  only  in  respect 
of  certain  great  and  exceptional  risks  that  it  is  contemplated  to 
deal  with  accidents  as  a  separate  and  independent  object  of  insur- 
ance. This,  so  far  from  leading  to  an  intrinsically  unnatural 
divorce  of  these  two  branches  of  insurance,  will  only  further  the 
consolidation  and  extension  of  the  societies  at  present  exclusively 
devoted  to  accident  insurance,  which  have  to  deal  with  special 
and  preponderating  risks. 

To  the   assistance    given,  in  a  preventive  sense,   to  sick   and 
accident  insurance  in  England  by  sanitary  measures,  and  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Factory   and  Mining  Regulation  Acts,  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  refer.     The  working  classes  are  now 
gradually  experiencing  the  effects  of  the  change  produced  in  the 
large  towns  by  improved  sanitary  arrangements  and  better  dwell- 
ings.    Of  the  greatest  importance,  however,  are  the  efiforts  made 
directly  to  study  and  put  an  end  to  the  illnesses  due  to  particular 
occupations,  and  to  prevent  trade  accidents.     The  reports  of  the 
factory   inspectors    are    now    principally    occupied    with    these 
questions ;    the   regulations    intended    to     counteract    influences 
injurious  to  health  or  guard  against  accidents,  form  at  present  an 
important  branch  of  mechanical  science  ;  and  any  one  who  has 
recently  visited   the  lar^e  factories  in  England,  will  meet  with 
these   ])reventivo   measures   wherever   he   goes.     Certain    under- 
takings— as,  for  example,  the  great  chemical  works — have  entirely 
transformed  their  mode  of  business  in  consequence  of  these  new 
arrangements.     It  will  be  appropriate  here,  perhaps,  to  otfer  a  few 
remarks   on  the    question  whether  the   number   of  accidents    in 
English  factories  has  lately   increased  or  diminished,  if  only  by 
way  of  supplementing  what  we  have  said  already  with  regard  to 
the  mining  industry   in    this   respect.     But,   unfortunately,    this 
question,  notwithstanding  the  information  furnished  annually  by 
the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors,  is  not  so  easy  to  answer.     In 
1874   there  appear    to    have  been  altogether  3,G14  accidents   in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  a  total  which  rose  steadily  to  8,964 
in  1884,  and  diminished  only  in  1885  to  7,623.     The  opinions  of 
the  factory  inspectors  are  not  quite  unanimous  as  to  whether  this 
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numerical  progression  represents  an  actual  increase  of  accidents. 
It  must  be  taken  into  account — quite  apart  from  the  extension 
which  many  branches  of  industry  have  experienced  since  1874 — 
that  since  that  year  a  number  of  industries  have  been  brought  for 
the  first  time  within  the  range  of  fact^^ry  legislation,  and  that  it 
is  only  since  the  Factory  Act  of  1878  that  the  inspectors  have  been 
able  to  obtain  full  returns.  On  the  other  hand,  great  weight  is 
laid  on  the  fact  that  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the 
machines  are  driven,  and  the  practice — prohibited,  no  doubt,  but 
not  always  prevented — of  cleaning  the  machinery  when  in  motion, 
have  become  the  sources  of  increased  danger ;  and  accordingly  it 
is  insisted  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  preventive  measures,  the 
number  of  accidents  has  relatively  increased.  Although  we  agree 
with  those  who  take  the  contrary  yiew,  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  prove  our  case  by  statistics ;  but  we  have  been  assured  by  com- 
petent authorities  that  the  figures  exhibiting  an  increase  have 
been  taken  from  returns  which  were  formerly  very  imperfect,  and 
which  have  only  been  strictly  compiled  during  the  last  few  years ; 
and  that  the  measures  to  insure  safety,  which  have  been  prose- 
cute<l  with  energy  during  the  last  ten  years,  have  effected  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  accidents.  But,  even  if  we  leave  it 
quite  imcertain  whether  there  has  been  a  decrease  altogether  or 
not,  we  must  mention  a  fact  which  has  l)een  vouched  for  to  us  on 
all  sides,  and  which  we  may  regard  as  the  main  result  of  all  pre- 
ventive measures.  The  number  of  severe  cases,  in  proportion  to 
the  total  number  of  accidents  of  all  kinds,  has  considerably 
diminishe<l;  and  even  if  this  total  is  as  great  now  as  it  was 
formerly,  or  greater,  the  sum  of  injuries  caused  by  all  the  accidents 
to  the  workmen*s  ph3rsical  abilit}*  to  work  is  certainly  smaller  at 
present  than  it  was.  If  this  fact  is  correct,  an  injury  at  present 
involves  on  an  average  a  shorter  period  of  disablement,  and  the 
numl>or  of  cases  of  protracted  infirmity  is  relatively  smaller  than 
previously :  and  the  Friendly  Societies  have  experienced  in  this 
re!<|>ect  an  imj)ortant  diminution  of  their  liabilities. 

Su|>erannuation  insuranre  with  the  working  classes  of  England 
is,  as  we  have  said«  still  in  its  infancy.  We  have  seen  that  some 
wfll-situated  Friendly  Societies  conduct  this  business,  that  many 
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emplo^era  provide  for  their  workmen  in  old  age,  anil  tliat  tii(< 
large  Ordera  have  taken  up  sclieinea  of  superanuiiatioD,  and  we 
shall  have  to  notice  in  our  second  volume  what  the  Tradea-uniona 
have  done  in  this  roepect.  But  nothing  of  auy  complete  cliaraci«r 
has  yet  been  accomplished  in  this  field.  In  fact,  the  qaesLion  b&s 
bseu  how  to  mark  out  a  suitable  field  for  this  purpoae  ;  again, 
it  was  the  new  premium  system  that  gavo  the  impulse  to  the 
movoment.  The  Friendly  Societies  had  observed  that  their 
practice  of  continuing  sick  aliowaoces  when  a  aickaess,  or  an 
accident,  was  followed  by  chronic  Ulcesa  or  permanent  disable- 
ment, contained  etenjents  of  danger.  Although  the  tables  nf 
premiums  took  account  of  these  continued  payments,  there  was 
still  no  reliable  basis  for  calculation.  Mr.  Katcliffe  himself  admiiA, 
as  regards  his  own  calculations,  which  were  made  on  the  broadOBl 
statistical  basis  it  was  possible  to  obtain,  that  hia  tables  camtot 
guarantee  perfect  accuracy  in  respect  of  the  higher  ages,  owing 
to  the  fluctuations  in  all  observed  experiences.  It  is  exactly  ' 
Mnong  the  working  clasaes  that  the  impossibility  exists  of  dis- 
tinguishing, at  an  advanced  time  of  life,  between  sickness  aind 
natural  bodily  decay,  since  very  often  premature  decline  intw 
venes;  and  even  tho  consequences  of  many  occupations,  which  in 
early  life  affect  health  only,  slowly,  and  scarcely  perceptibly, 
assume  a  marked  phase  past  the  age  of  sixty,  as  cases  of  chronic 
illness  and  disablement,  thus  baffling  any  attempts  of  a  society  to 
calculate  precisely  its  contingent  liabilities  under  this  head.  Add 
to  this  that  those  Friendly  Societies  which  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  extending  the  benefits  t«  chronic  illness  and  permajient 
disablement,  caused  by  sickness  or  accident,  are  not  always  too 
rigorous  in  their  application  of  these  benefits,  so  that  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  warnings  addressed  to  them  on  this  point.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  proposed — and  the  proposal  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Actuary  of  the  Registry  Office,  Mr.  Sutton — that 
the  age  of  sixty-five  should  be  adopted  as  the  limit  at  which  the 
sick  beneiit  should  terminate,  and  the  superannuation  pension 
should   begin.     We  have   already  observed"  what  support  and 

•  Supra,  p.  259. 
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sanction  the  experiences  of  the  large  Orders,  as  regards  the  dura- 
tion of  sickness,  have  given  to  this  proi)osal.  For  exam{>]e,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Foresters,  out  of  the  total 
number  of  days^  sickness  up  to  the  age  of  seventy,  not  half  occurs 
previously  to  sixty,  the  majority  being  during  the  last  ten  years 
ending  with  seventy.  Against  this  proposed  limitation  it  is  urged 
that  the  workman,  who  fell  really  ill  at  the  higher  ago,  would  be 
worse  off  under  the  present  system,  since  he  would  have  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  illness  with  the  far  smaller  superannuation 
allowance. 

All  schemes  of  superannuation  on  a  large  scale  are  exposed  to 
two  difficulties — the  one  of  a  material,  and  the  other  of  a  psycho- 
logical kind.  So  long  as  old  age  insurance,  as  is  the  case  in 
England,  is  made  to  rest  on  the  condition  that  the  working  classes 
shall  pay  the  premiums  out  of  their  wage-income  alone,  and  with- 
out any  additional  assistance,  these  premiums  must  remain  beyond 
the  reach  of  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  working  men,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  calculated  independently  or  in  connection  with 
sick  insurance.  To  obtain  a  weekly  superannuation  allowance  of 
5>r.  after  the  age  of  sixty-five,  the  working  man  must  begin  at 
twenty-five  with  an  annual  i)a3rment,  according  to  the  Foresters* 
tables,  of  13*.  G//.,  and,  according  to  the  Manchester  Unity  tables, 
of  17*. ;  and  even  this  does  not  cover  the  expenses  of  management. 
If  he  insures  at  a  higher  age,  these  premiums,  of  course,  increase  ; 
for  instance,  at  the  age  of  thirty  he  will  have  to  pay  annually 
1H».  2(/.  in  the  Foresters,  and  £1  2*.  in  the  Manchester  Unity. 
Although  these  contributions,  in  case  of  the  above-mentioned 
combination  ami  separate  treatment  of  old  age  and  sick  insurance 
would  bo  somewhat  lessened,  it  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  only 
the  l>ost-paiti  classes  of  workmen  could  participate  in  such  an 
insuranco,  and  even  these  at  the  risk,  in  the  event  of  their  becom- 
ing unnl>le  to  continue  their  contributions  through  loss  of  work  or 
infirmity,  of  ultimately  getting  nothing.  The  second  difficulty 
consists  in  pUHhing  an  institution,  membership  of  which  is  to  be 
optional,  and  which  do|>ends  for  its  existence  on  the  working  man 
l>eing  convinced  in  early  life  of  its  necessity,  and  having  the 
strength   to  make  great   sacrifici^  accordingly.    It   Is  admitted, 
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however,  that  the  members  of  Friendly  Societies  have  not  yet 
been  educated  up  to  this  degree  of  providence,  and  that,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  money  question,  they  have  not  in  many  ways 
sufficient  discernment  and  strength  to  incur  onerous  obliga- 
tions in  the  present,  for  the  sake  of  anticipating  a  remote  need, 
which,  moreover,  will  occur  at  a  period  of  life  when  many  of  them 
will  not  be  living.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  proposed  to  com- 
bine sick  and  superannuation  insurance,  and  make  the  combina- 
tion obligatory,  thus  disenabling  any  one  to  effect  the  former 
without  the  latter,  a  proposal  however  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  fail  really  to  meet  either  of  the  two  difficulties  we  have 
mentioned.  Old  age  insurance  is,  therefore,  still  a  problem  in 
England. 

The  main  features  of  the  Friendly  Societies  are  now  clearly 
discernible.  Established  as  voluntary  bodies,  and  at  the  working- 
men's  own  expense,  they  have  developed  themselves  into  an 
elaborate  institution,  not  systematically  according  to  a  plan,  but 
as  necessity  dictated,  and  as  far  as  the  material  and  moral  force 
of  the  working-class  sufficed,  and  they  have  done  this  in  the  most 
different  forms,  and  with  the  utmost  variety  of  combination  as 
regards  insurance.  But  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  institution  is  the  efforts  being  made  to 
consolidate  these  societies  financially  under  a  growing  system  of 
State  supervision.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  being  done  by  the 
transition  from  the  old  levy  system  to  a  rational  system  of 
premiums  and  reserves.  Since,  however,  some  objects  of  the 
Friendly  Societies,  such  as,  in  particular,  the  temporary  relief  of 
members  in  distress,  the  providing  of*  medical  aid  and  attendance, 
and  the  grant  of  assistance  to  lodges  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, as  well  as  the  defraying  of  the  costs  of  management,  must 
always  be  met  by  means  of  levies  or  rates,  it  is  plain,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  that  the  financial  system  of  these  societies  in 
the  future,  even  if  the  transition  from  levies  to  premiums  should 
be  completed  as  regards  the  main  branches  of  insurance,  will 
remain  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  new  sj^stems.  Financial  reform 
is  giving  the  impetus  to  further  changes  in  the  condition  of  these 
societies.     The  greater  security  which,  not  only  the  legislature 
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and  Government,  but  also  the  insight  and  will  of  the  working- 
classes  are  striving  to  obtain  for  the  societies,  imposes  on  them 
entirely  new  demands.  It  is  principally  owing  to  these  demands 
that  the  large  associations  are  taking  the  plmce  of  the  numerous 
small  independent  societies ;  that  the  great  Orders  hold  the  field, 
and  are  absorbing  many  of  the  formerly  isolated  clubs ;  and  that 
in  various  ways,  by  transferring  certain  branches  of  insurance 
to  the  district  or  the  central  body,  by  the  district  relieving 
necessitous  lodges,  by  equalisations,  and  so  on,  attempts  are  being 
made  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  insurance.  Side  by  side  with  these 
endeavours  is  going  on  the  differentiation  of  the  various  branches 
of  insurance,  and  here  also  the  impetus  proceeds  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  results  of  actuarial  labours. 

In  OAlling  attention  to  the  advantages  of  Friendly  Societies, 
we  have  not  omitted  to  mention  their  disadvantages.  Their 
greatest  disadvantage  appears  to  us  to  be  this,  that  while  the 
higher,  better-paid,  and  therefore,  in  that  respect,  stronger  grades 
of  the  working  class  in  England  are  able  to  join  the  better 
societies,  the  weaker  and  more  helpless  elements  of  that  class 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  effecting  any  system  of  consolidated 
societies;  nay,  more,  that  they  always  nm  the  chance  of  being 
victimized,  particularly  by  the  largo  Burial  Societies.  This,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  shady  side  of  the  entire  institution,  based,  as 
it  is,  on  the  principle  of  self-help.  It  is  equally  undeniable  that 
in  the  Friendly  Society  system  in  England  there  is  still  a  great 
splitting  up  of  forces,  and  that  most  of  the  societies  are  far  too 
small  to  maintain  an  independent  existence,  an  evil  which  can 
only  be  removed  by  a  general  extension  of  the  district  system. 
The  verv  isolation  of  these  numerous  small  societies  adds  to  the 
difHciilties  of  reform,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  compulsory  inter- 
ference by  the  Legislature,  the  progress  of  reform  must  necessarily 
be  slow.  This  applies,  in  particular,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
actuarial  solvency  of  the  societies. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  advantages  of  the  Frietdly 
Societies — their  good  and  bright  sides — abundantly  outweigh 
th«*ir  diHafh*antages.  Thanks  to  the  Friendly  Societies,  the  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  making  provision,  by  way  of  insnr- 
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ance,   against   the    dangers  incident   to    life,    and   the    time   of 
physical  disablement    for  work,  has  been  carried   home    to  all 
classes  of  working-men ;  and,  during  the  last  few  decades  in  par- 
ticular, the  knowledge  of  the  system  of  insurance  principles,  and 
the  determination   to  perfect  it,   have   made   amazing  progress. 
Though  in  many  respects  the  ways  and  means  are  still  wanting 
to  give  full  effect  to  this  idea,  it  has  nevertheless  been  every- 
where awakened,  and  will  not   sleep  till  it  has  been   realized. 
We  must  further  admit  that,  wherever  the  institution  has  once 
planted  a  firm  foot,  it  is  able  to  adapt  itself  much  more  closely 
to  existing  wants  than  any  great  Government  insurance  institu- 
tion could  do.     Any   one   can   make   provision   in   the   Friendly 
Societies  for  himself  or  his  family,   in  the   manner   that   suits 
himself  best,   and  this  very  circumstance   has   contributed    im- 
mensely  to   the   extension   of   the   Friendly   Society   system   in 
England.      Again,   notwithstanding   that   thousands  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  earlier  days  have  collapsed,  and  that  the  solvency 
of  many  of  them  even  now  is  doubtful,  it  would  be  wrong  to 
under-rate  the  practical   work  done   by  these  societies,  or  dis- 
regard  the    vitality   possessed    by   an    institution    which,    only 
scantily  supported  by  the  Legislature,  has  developed  the  internal 
vigour  required  to  make  such  great  progress  as  it  has  done  in 
every  respect.     But  the  greatest  advantage  of  these  societies,  in 
our  opinion,  is  the  social  clement  they  contain.     We  have  already 
stated    in   our   Introduction    that  it   might   be    shown   how    the 
cooperation  of  the  various  working-men's  associations  has  acquired 
for  them  a  new  position  in   the  social  life  of  England,  and   bow 
it  rests,  therefore,  with  all  these  associations  to  decide  not  only 
how   they  are  to  fulfil  their  particular  material  objects,  but  also 
what  share   they  are  to   take  in  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
power  and  economic  position  of  the   working-classes  in  general. 
The  influence  exercised  in  this  respect  by  the  Friendly  Societies, 
as    voluntary   fraternities,    cannot    possibly   be    over-estimated. 
They  are   accomplishing   a   great   work   of  education,  they    are 
enlarging  working-men's  knowledge,  they  are  teaching  him  thrift 
and  providence,   they  are    elevating  his  personal   sense  of  duty 
towards  himself  and  his  family.     But   they  are  also  increasing 
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the  cohesion  of  the  working-class,  and  welding  together  elements 
— which,  taken  separately,  are  destitute  of  strength  or  influence — 
into  a  social  power,  by  creating  a  union  based  on  brotherly 
support.  "  The  very  object  of  the  Order,"  so  states  the  Preface 
to  the  Foresters'  Rules,  ''and  its  immediate  aim  and  ultimate 
end,  are  those  of  mutual  and  social  assistance." 

We  have,  therefore,  good  reason  to  assume  that  the  English 
Friendly  Societies  contain  within  themselves  the  power  neces- 
sary to  develop  further  the  system  of  working-men's  insurance 
in  their  country.    We  might  easily  atato  the  circumstances  on 
which  a  happy  solution  of  this  problem  will  in  future  depend. 
Should    the   institution  remain  what   it   has   been   hitherto,   an 
example  of  self-government  by  the  working  classes,  the  working 
classes  themselves  must  contribute  the  material,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual means  for  perfecting  the    fabric.      A    distribution  of 
the   national  income  favourable  to  these   classes,   the   elevation 
of  their  moral  level,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  knowle<lge, 
form  the  conditions  and  means  of  progress.     This  fundamental 
character  of  the  institution  would  not  be  effaced,  even  should  it 
become  necessary  to  claim  assistance  from  the  employers,  as  to 
some  extoiit  has  actually  l)eon  done,  in  order  to  supplement,  for 
certain  branches  of  insurance,  the  contributions  of  the  working- 
men  insurers.     Just  as  little  would  the  independence  of  the  work- 
ing classes — which  has  hitherto  done  everything  in  this  field — be 
injuretl  if  their  moral  and  intellectual  efforts  were  sup]>orted  by 
further  h^^islation  in  the  sense  of  a  stricter  and  more  effective 
su|)ervision  l»y    the   State.     It    is  not  a  (question,  of  course,  of 
tutelage,  but  of  placing  the  supervising  authority  and  jurisdiction, 
already  ]»ossessed  by  the  Chief  Registrar,  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  whirh  the   State   has  applied   in  the  case  of  factories, 
public  health,  and  education. 

We  hojK)  to  have  established  the  view  already  expressed  in 
our  Intrrnlurtinn,  that  the  Friendly  Societies  form  an  im{)ortant 
branch  of  the  wlf-govemment  of  the  working  classes.  This  self- 
go  vornment  dm.s  not  [)oasoHs,  of  course,  that  uniformity  which 
{H-rhnps  mijxht  l)o  obtained,  on  the  field  of  working-men's  in- 
surance, by  a  State-managed  system.     But,  notwithstanding  the 
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defects  uUierent  in  a  system  of  n'orkiiig-nieii's  insurance  basod 
on  the  voluntary  principle,  the  working-men  of  England  are 
convinced  of  its  advantages,  and  firmly  resolved  to  adhere 
to  it. 

Certain  it  is  tliat  the  social  organism  is  everywhere  experi- 
encing a  changfi.  As  to  what  forces  and  processes  will  ultimately 
bring  this  change  to  completion,  is  a  subject  on  which  we  hare 
our  wishes  and  our  hopes^but  no  certain  knowledge.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  a  country,  when  the  development 
of  reform  proceeds  principally  from  the  moral  and  oi-derly  strength 
of  that  very  class  whose  condition  of  life  it  is  the  main  object 
of  this  reform  to  organize  and  improve. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

The  most  brilliant  example  of  the  movement  of  reform  inside  the 
Friendly  Societies  is  given  by  the  history  of  the  Manchester 
Unity.  The  gradual  improvement  of  their  system  of  insurance, 
by  the  transition  to  a  rational  system  of  premiums  and  reserves, 
has  been  effected  by  this  great  Order  with  an  amount  of  vigour 
and  moral  energy  which  can  already  boast  of  a  remarkable 
success,  though  even  in  this  Order,  consisting  of  the  elite  of  the 
English  working  class,  a  portion  of  the  work  of  reform  still  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.  We  desire  to  notice  hero  this  course 
of  development  in  the  Manchester  Unity,  because  it  is  precisely 
to  its  periodical  valuations  that  the  Order  has  been  indebted  for 
a  knowle<lge  of  its  true  position,  and  has  made  this  knowledge, 
during  the  last  few  decades,  the  starting-point  of  its  reform. 

*•  The  Manchester  Unity,"  says  Mr.  Hardwick  in  his  "  Manual  " 
(p.  1^\  "  is  at  the  present  time  the  most  extensive  Friendly  Society 
in  the  world ;  yet  there  are  members  now  living  who  recollect 
the  time  when  the  lodges  were  little  more  than  '  free-and-easy ' 
or  convivial  clubs  in  and  about  the  cotton  metropolis.  Collec- 
tions were  occasionally  made  for  the  relief  of  brethren  in  distress, 
but  there  existed  no  regular  reserved  sick  or  funeral  fund.  A 
kind  of  humble  attempt  to  imitate  the  mystery  and  pomp  of 
Freemasonry  was  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  a  little 
imaginary  importance,  and  for  exciting  public  curiosity."  After 
this  account,  no  one  will  wonder  that  Neison,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  '^Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics"  (1B45),  should  regard, 
as  he  docH,  from  his  strict  actuarial  standpoint,  the  dissolution  of 
the  Order  as  inevitable,  unless  some  radical  change  were  intro- 
duced in  the  system  of  contributions  and  allowances,  and  the 
Order  were  thoroughly  reorganised.    He  reckoned  at  that  time 
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that  the  deficit  of  all  the  lodges  bigethor  amonnted  to  over 
£9,l)(J0,00U,  an  estimate,  however,  which  afterwarda  proved  to  be 
too  high.  The  sweeping  but  strietly  prtvctical  criticism  which 
NeisoD  gave  expression  to  in  his  great  work,  as  well  aa  in  his 
"Oliaervations  on  Friendly  Societies  and  Odd-Follows,"  gnve  the 
impulse  to  the  great  movemant  of  reform  in  the  Mancbest«r 
Unity,  How  this  Order  laid  the  foundations  for  a  proper  8yat«iD 
of  premiums,  by  means  of  comprehensive  statintical  investiga- 
tiona,  and  the  elaboration  of  their  results,  under  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  Mr.  RatclifFe,  has  been  noticed  by  us  already  in  the 
chapter  on  Friendly  Society  literature.  Side  by  side  with  tlieee 
literary  labours  wont  the  oft'orts  made  to  induce  the  independent 
lodges  to  adopt  rational  principles  of  insurance. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  tho  Order,  held  at  Glasgow  in  1845, 
it  was  decided  to  increase  the  contributions ;  and  the  iiitroductioo 
of  graduated  premiums  followed  at  the  general  meeting  at  Preston 
in  1853.  These  measures  of  reform  led  at  once  to  a  great  ferment 
in  the  lodges  of  the  Order ;  and  Mr.  Ratcliffe  announced,  in  1858, 
that  no  less  than  69,307  members  seceded  during  the  deceunium 
ending  with  that  year.  By  this  means  not  only  was  a  check  put 
to  the  opposition  at;ainat  the  now  measures,  bin  the  tinancial 
position  of  the  Order  was  also  improved.  At  the  general  meeting 
at  Birkenhead,  in  1864,  new  tables  of  premiums  were  adopted,  in 
accordance  with  the  experiences  of  the  Order  between  1856  and 
I860,  as  worked  out  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe  ;  and  in  1860,  at  the  general 
meeting  at  Burton-on-Trent,  this  tariff  was  declared  binding  ou 
all  new  lodges  and  the  new  members  of  old  ones. 

Since  1871  the  Manchester  Unity  has  thrice  undertaken  the 
great  task  of  instituting,  through  the  central  administration  of 
the  Order,  a  valuation  of  all  the  lodges  collectively,  and  publish- 
ing the  result.  The  three  publications  for  the  years  1871,  1875, 
and  1880  lie  before  us,  and  give  an  instinctive  picture  of  the 
progressive  consolidation  of  the  lodges. 

The  valuation  for  1871  comprised  3,163  lodges,  with  376,580 
members ;  that  for  1880,  3,452  lodges,  with  472,388  members. 
The  cost  of  the  last  valuation  amotmted  to  £4,000.  The  results 
of  these  valuations,  as  well  as  the  circumstancds  that  accompanied 
and  explained  them,  are  full  of  interest. 
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The  valuation  for  1870  was  based  on  a  general  rate  of  interest 
at  3  per  cent,  on  the  reserves,  and  yielded  a  result  which  was 
anything  but  favourable. 

The  net  value  of  the  liabilities  of  all 

the  lodges  amounted  to £10,767,839 

The  net  value  of  premiums     ....      £6,865,667 
„  „     invested  capital    .     .        2,558,735 


Total  assets £9,424,392 

showing  a  total  deficit  of  £1,343,4<36. 

In  the  year  1875  the  general  valuation  of  the  lodges  showed  a 
much  more  favourable  result : — 

The  net  value  of  liabilities  amounted 

to £11,936,279 

The  net  value  of  premiums     ....      £7,956,984 
„  „     invested  capital     .     .        3,607,126 

Total  assets £11,564,110 

making  a  total  deficit  of  £372,168,  or  more  than  £1,000,000  less 
than  in  1870.  For  this  surprising  result  the  Order  is  partly,  no 
doubt,  Indebted  to  the  unwearying  labours  of  reform  in  many 
of  the  lodges,  which  took  advantage  of  the  period  of  high  wages 
between  1871  and  1874  to  increase  their  previously  inadequate 
premimuH  and  effect  savings.  At  the  same  time,  the  reason  of 
this  large  diminution  of  deficit  as  comjmred  with  1870  consists 
alsn^  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  fact  that  in  1875  *56  of  all  the 
lo<l^eM  received  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  and  only  the 
remaining  '44  of  them  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1880,  in  the  last  re8|)ect,  another  basis  of  calculation 
was  again  adopted,  with  a  view  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble to  the  actual  relations  as  regards  interest,  which  differ  in  the 
various  lodges.  *6^>  of  all  the  lodges  were  valued  on  the  footing 
of  a  rate  of  interest  at  S  per  cent.,  *18  on  that  of  3|  per  cent., 
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and  only  '16  of  them  on  that  of  4  per  cent.,  and  the  following 
result  was  obtained : — 

The  net  value  of  liabilities  amounted 

to £13,313,682 


The  net  value  of  premiums     ....      £8,435,480 
„  „      invested  capital    .     .        4,250,382 


Total  assets £12,685,862 

making  a  total  deficit  of  £627,820.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  insti- 
tute a  proper  comparison  between  these  three  financial  statements 
of  results,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest,  yet 
there  are  other  figures  which  support  the  conclusion  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Order  in  1880  was  materially  better  than  in  1871. 
While  the  number  of  members  in  all  the  lodges  under  valuation 
had  increased  during  this  period  by  27  per  cent,  (in  round  numbers 
from  376,000  to  472,000),  the  funds  of  these  lodges  showed  an 
increase  of  ^^  per  cent,  (in  round  numbers  from  £2,550,000  to 
£4,250,000).  The  extent  of  the  improvement  becomes  still  more 
manifest  if  wo  consider  the  financial  position  of  the  individual 
lodges.  In  the  year  1871  only  2G  per  cent,  of  the  lodges  under 
valuation  were  actuarially  solvent,  or  in  possession  of  a  surplus, 
whereas  in  1880  no  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  them  had  a  surplus, 
and  Mr.  Reuben  Watson,  who  conducted  the  valuation  in  188(^, 
affirms  that,  altogether,  GO  per  cent,  of  all  the  lodges  of  the 
Manchester  Unity  might  be  fairly  regarded  as  either  absolutely 
solvent,  or  at  least  in  a  position,  actuarially  speaking,  closely 
apj)roximating  to  solvency. 

The  figures  given  above  are  taken  from  the  valuations  published 
by  the  Manchester  Unit}-.  The  one  for  1880  appeared  at  Man- 
chester under  the  following  title:  Yaluaiion  Balance-sheets  of  the 
Lodges  of  the  Manchester  Vnity^  as  on  December  31^/,  1880  ;  giving 
the  nvmher  of  members  in  each  lodge,  and  the  rate  of  interest  on 
which  each  valuation  has  been  computed ;  the  estimated  values  of  sick- 
7iess  benefits,  and  of  the  fujieral  benefits  of  members  and  mevihers' 
wives ;    giving  also  the  annual  income  and  the  present  value  of  the 
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cvntributianSy  and  the  amount  of  capital.  The  surplus  or  deficiency 
is  also  statedj  and  the  amounts  eliminated  on  a^xount  of  negative' 
values ;  the  totals  for  each  district  and  county ;  concluding  unth  an 
explanatory  report  hy  Reuben  Watson,  Actuary  to  the  Manchester 
Unity,  Public  Valuer  under  the  Friendly  Society  Act.  Compare 
"Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners/'  p.  xxxviii.,  and  the 
Friendly  Societies^  Journal,  June,  1884,  p.  76. 

With  regard  to  the  other  lodges,  which  are  not  solvent,  Mr. 
Reuben  Watson  states  as  follows :  "  It  cannot  be  denied  or  con-, 
cealed,  that  in  various  respects  most  unpleasant  revelations  were 
made.  Some  lodges  were  found  in  a  state  of  financial  disorganisa- 
tion which  is  hopeless,  and  portends  certain  ruin.  It  must  not, 
however,  l>e  supposed  that  ruin  is  in  every  case  unavoidable ;  this 
is  true  of  only  a  very  few  lodges.  There  is  elasticity  enough  in 
the  Friendly  Society  system ;  the  process  of  decline  is  slow,  and 
may  bo  checked,  as  has  been  done  so  often,  when  intelligent  and 
far-sighted  leaders  have  obtained  a  hearing,  and  their  advice 
has  been  attended  to.  .  .  .  It  is  the  opposition  to  sound  prin- 
ciples that  in  most  cases  is  the  chief  cause  of  large  deiicitB,  and, 
unfortunately,  open  opposition  still  exists  in  a  few  small  districts, 
while  in  others  it  continues  to  work  in  secret "  (p.  229) 


APPENDIX   B. 

The  object  of  the  Friendly  Societies' Amendment  Act,  1887,  is  to 
intrmluce  certain  amendments  of  detail  into  Friendly  Society  legis- 
lation. The  Act  extends  the  provisions  of  Section  II.  of  the  prin- 
ci{ial  Act  of  1875,  and  aims  at  preventing  a  society  from  being  regis- 
tered under  a  name  likely  to  disguise  its  real  character.  Under  the 
old  law  societies  and  branches  consisting  wholly  of  persons  under 
age  might  be  registered,  provided  that  all  their  members  were 
un<ier  10  years  of  age.  The  maximum  age  is  now  raised  to  21. 
Previnuidy  the  expenscM  of  an  ins|>ection  into  the  aiiairs  of  a 
Friendly  Society  hat]  to  be  defrayed  either  by  the  members  who 
Applied  for  the  inspection,  or  out  of  the  society*s  funds.  Authority 
is  now  given  to  make  past  ofScers  and  members  liable  for  these  ex- 
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penses.  Certain  collecting  societies  are  prevented  from  evading  the 
provisions  as  to  inspection  by  constituting  themselves  societies  with 
branches.  The  restriction  is  removed  which  prohibited  a  society 
from  holding  land  in  a  county  in  which  it  had  no  office.  A  very 
important  provision  was  inserted,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Affiliated  Orders,  to  check  secession.  It  enacts  that  a  registered 
branch  shall  not  be  registered  as  a  society  except  on  production 
to  the  Registrar  of  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  chief  secre- 
tary or  other  principal  officer  of  the  society,  that  the  branch  has 
wholly  seceded,  or  has  been  expelled  from  the  society,  giving  an 
appeal  from  the  refusal  or  omission  (after  one  month^s  notice)  to 
give  such  certificate,  similar  to  that  from  the  Registrar's  refusal 
to  register. 


APPENDIX  C. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Edmund  Mason,  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  Trades*  Unions  at  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  for  the 
knowledge  of  his  Reports  of  Friendly  Societies  in  New  Zealand 

for  1887  and  1888.  From  these  it  ap})ears  that  the  development 
of  Friendly  Societies  in  New  Zealand  on  the  basis  of  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Act  passed  there  in  1882,  has  been  analogous  to  that  in 
England.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  valuations,  and  this  with  much  success.  We  gather 
from  these  Reports  that  the  position  of  the  Friendly  Societies  in 
New  Zealand,  1886,  was  as  follows  : — 


Friendly  Societies. 

Number 

of 
Districts. 

Number  of 
Lodges 
(Cou^t^). 

127 

91 

156 

Number  of 

Memben*  on 

December  31.  188C 

1 
Funds.             1 

Manchester  Unity 
Foresters     . 
Other  F.  S. 

14 

mm 

i 

9,020 
5,006 
6,453 

206,025 
79,050 
49,600 

The  following  table  also,  taken  from  the  Report  for  1887,  may 
be  of  interest  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  and 
conditions  in  England  : — 
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Pkrcextaoes  and  Averages  deduced  from  the  statistics  of  New 
Zealand  Friendly  Societies  for  the  years  1881-1885. 


I 


DMcription  of  Perctntafe  or  ATerrngt. 


Y 


1H41.     !     188S. 


MorUditj  of  roemben  (rmte  per  1000  memben) 

MortAlity  of  wives 

Percentage  of  members  tick    .... 
Average  namber  of  weeks'  sickness  per  member  . 
Average  number  of  weeks'  sickness  per  mem-  ! 

ber  sick i 

Rstio  to  total  sickness  (per  cent.)  of — 

1.  Sickness  eiperienced  daring  first  A  months 

2.  M  »  M  second  6      „ 

3.  ,,  „  after  12  months 
Average  oontrihation  per  member  to  Sick  and 

Funeral  Funds 

Average  sick  pay  per  member .        . 

»»  »»    ^        »»        ff        sica  ... 

Funeral  donations,  average  per  member . 
Average  contribution  per  member  to  medical 

and  management  expenses  funds  (iucludiog 

levi(*H) 

Medical  expenses,  average  per  member  . 
Management  exfienses  of    lodges  (including 

levies    to    Mana^^ment    Fund  of    central 

biL>dies),  avrrage  per  member 
Kutio  to  t4>tal  aitsets  (per  cent.)  of — 

1.  Investments  at  interest    . 

2.  Value  of  land  ami  buildings 
«t.  Cash  not  bearing  interest 

4.  Value  of  goods,  etc. 

5.  Other  aiu»eti« 
lUtio  to  total  investments  at   interest 

cent.)  of — 

1.  Amount  on  deposit  with  the  Post  Office 

Savings  liank 

2.  Ditto  with  other  banks    .... 
A.  Ditto  with  comi*nit*s  and  building  societies 
\.  Amount  on  m«>rtgage  of  freehold  propert  v 
5.        n        in  (tovemment  and  municipal 

debentures 
r».        ,,        in  ihan^s  in  companies 
7.  Amount  of  other  investments . 
Uatio  t<  >  tiUal  numtM*r  t>f  members  (per  cent .)  of 
1.  No.  of  meuiU'ra  under  2U  years  of  ago 
fr.im  dl  to  .m 
..    ao  to  40 
.,    iO  ti>  M 

„    5(»  ^l  fiO 
CO  to  70 

70  upwards  . 
•f  nnsp«nlied  ages 


(per 


2. 
I. 

w 

*  • 


f « 


f* 


f  f 


•  • 


*» 


•  •I 


7M 

390 

14-80 

1-03 

6-96 

67  53 

917 

23  80 

£135 
15s.  6d. 
£5-66 
3s.  Sd. 


£1*45 
19s. 


12s.  2a. 


I  m 


62.12 
26-20 
745 
3-03 
100 


7  25 

22-7H 
2  10 

&»37 

5-41 
368 
0-41 

342 
34  56 
34-18 

3*88 
039 
0-ti7 
291 


6-90 

3('>5 

15-16 

0-99 

6-56 

66-41 

8-89 
24  67 

£1-35 

14s.  9r2. 

£531 

3s.  Id. 


£1*35 
18s. 


lbH3. 


7-80 

4-51 

15-18 

0-99 

6-51 

64  53 

633 

2914 

£1-35 

14x.  ^L 

£5  20 

8s.  4a. 


£1-85 
18s.  1  Id. 


1HA4. 


1H86. 


706 

4-57 

15*78 

100 

6*32 

71-02 

519 

38  79 

£184 

15s.  4d. 

£5  22 

8s.  5d. 


£1-38 
19s. 


7-89 

4-20 

)6'26 

1-04 

688 

68-05 

803 

23  90 

£135 
15s.  lOd. 

£5-22 
8s.  8d. 


£1*86 
19s.  Id. 


lls.4(i.   10s.  9d.  10s.  lid.  10s.  lid. 


57*6 

3191 

6  91 

2H5 

064 


970 
20  80 

0*56 
5901 

5*71 
8-63 
059 

421 

86-69 

83*74 

19-70 

890 

0-4fll 

008 

1-19 


58-43 

3149 

6-H7 

2-87 

034 


6-38 
21-68 
i  097 
:  60-89 


I 


I 


5- 


3-58 
0-86 

487 
86-87 
88  16 
1981 

4m 

0*66 
0-09 
1-00 


I 


I 


59-64 

31-03 

5-82 

2-88 

0-68 


706 
19-49 

2*82 
61-67 

4-91 
8-67 
0*89 

6-19 

86-16 

83-90 

1958 

458 

0-58 

0*08 

0-98 


5970 

3127 

5-61 

2-99 

0-43 


631 
17-16 

3*89 
6456 

5*60 
3HI1 
1-07 

4-76 
85-60 
88-54 

19-79 
5-40 
058 
010 
0*28 
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APPENDIX  D. 

RULES  OF  THE  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  MINERS' 

PERMANENT  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

L— Constitution  of  Society. 

1.  The  Society  is  a  Friendly  Society,  composed  of  an  unlimited 
number  of  Ordinary  and  Honorary  Members,  and  its  operations 
shall  be  confined  to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Mining  District. 

11.  Name  of  Society  and  Place  of  Registered  Office. 

2.  The  Society  shall  be  called  "  The  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Miners*  Permanent  Relief  Society." 

Its  Registered  Office  is  in  England,  and  is  in  the  Arcade, 
Wigan,  in  the  County  of  Lancaster. 

In  the  event  of  any  change  in  the  situation  of  the  Registered 
Office,  notice  of  such  change  shall  be  sent  within  fourteen  days 
thereafter  to  the  Registrar,  in  manner  and  form  provided  by  the 
Regulation  in  that  behalf, 

III.— Objects  and  Purposes. 

3.  Objects  for  which  the  Society  is  cstahluhed. — The  object  of  this 
Society  is  the  raising  of  funds  by  contributions  from  the  Ordinary 
Members  thereof,  and  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations 
from  Honorary  Members,  to  provide  a  sum  in  case  of  death  bj" 
accident ;  and  in  case  of  accident,  not  fatal,  but  where  the  Member 
is  disabled,  to  make  suitable  provision  for  him,  including  medical 
attendance,  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  a 
Member  by  accident,  to  procide  for  the  relief  or  maintenance  of 
his  widow  and  children  ;  or  of  his  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister, 
during  sickness  or  other  infirmit}^,  whether  bodil}'  or  mental,  in 
old  age  (which  shall  mean  any  age  after  fifty)  or  in  widowhood. 

4.  Purposes  for  which  the  Ftmds  shall  be  applicable. — All  moneys 
received  on  account  of  contributions,  donations,  admissions,  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  applied  towards  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
Society  according  to  the  rules  and  tables  thereof ;  and  any  Officer 
or  Member  misapplying  the  funds,  shall  repay  the  same,  and  bo 
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expelled  the  Society,  without  prejudice  to  his  liability  to  prose- 
cution for  such  misapplication. 

IV.— Terms  of  Adkission  of  Members. 

5.  Ordxiuiry  Membert. — All  persons  shall  be  eligible  for  admission 
as  Ordinary  Members  who  are  employed  in  or  about  coal  or  other 
mines  in  the  district ;  and  on  payment  of  the  entrance  fee  and  con- 
tributions hereinafter  set  forth  they  shall  be  Ordinary  Member?, 
and  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Society. 

6.  Honoranj  Meinht*nt. — All  persons  who  shall  assist  in  support- 
ing the  Society  with  an  Annual  Subscription  of  not  less  than  One 
Pound,  or  a  Life  Donation  of  not  less  than  £10,  and  all  Coal 
Owners  who  shall  subscribe  Fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  amount  paid 
by  the  Ordinary  Members  and  Half-members  in  their  emplojTnent, 
shall  become  Honorary  Members. 

Honorary  Members  may  take  part  in  the  proceedings  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Local  Agency  with  which  they  are  connected ;  they 
shall  also  be  able  to  hold  any  office  (local  or  general)  in  the  Society ; 
but  they  shall  have  no  claim  to  any  benefit  or  emolument  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society. 

v.— General  Management. 

7.  CoTutitution  of  the  Board  of  Management. — The  affairs  of  the 
Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Management,  to  be  aj)- 
|>ointed  at  each  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall 
consist  of  twelve  Ordinary  and  ten  Honorary  Members,  one  half 
to  retire  each  year,  but  to  be  eligible  for  re-election.  No  person 
under  21  years  of  ago  shall  be  eligible  to  ser\'e  on  the  Board. 
Persons  to  bo  Monil)ers  of  the  Board,  shall  be  first  nominated  by 
some  of  the  Representatives  present.  If  no  more  than  the  exact 
numlx*r  required  are  nominated,  the  Chairman  shall  declare  these 
to  )>o  duly  elected ;  but  should  there  be  more  persons  nominated 
than  are  required  to  fill  the  vacancies,  the  required  number  shall 
\»e  el<*cted  by  )>allot.  Should  any  vacancy  occur  during  the  year, 
either  by  death,  expulsion,  removal,  or  any  other  cause,  the  Board 
shall  have  |)ower  to  fill  up  such  vacancy.  The  President  and 
Tn*asurcr  shall  be  ex-officio  3Iembers  of  the  Board  in  addition. 

H.  Duties  of  th^  Jhtard  of  ManagemefU,— The  Board  shall  meet  at 
least  once  a  quarter,  for  the  parpooe  of  transacting  the  general 
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business  of  the  Society,  seven  to  form  a  quonim.  At  the  lirst 
meeting  of  the  Board  after  election  to  office,  they  shall  proceed  to 
elect  from  their  number  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chairman.  The 
Chairman,  if  present,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-Chairman,  shall 
preside  at  all  Meetings.  In  the  absence  of  both,  a  Chairman  shall 
be  chosen  for  the  occasion  by  a  majority  of  those  present.  All 
questions  at  Meetings  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  present ;  or  in  case  of  equality,  the  Chairman  may  give 
a  second  or  casting  vote. 

The  Board  shall  have  power  to  superintend  and  conduct  the 
business  of  this  Society  according  to  the  rules  provided  for  the 
government  thereof,  and  shall  in  all  things  act  for,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  Society,  and  all  acts  and  orders  under  the  powers  delegated 
to  them  shall  have  the  like  force  and  effect  as  the  acts  and  orders 
of  the  Society  at  any  General  Meeting. 

9.  Special  Meetings. — A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Board  may  at 
any  time  be  called  by  the  Chairman  and  General  Secretary  on 
their  own  responsibility  in  cases  of  emergency  or  necessity ;  or, 
on  the  requisition  of  any  five  Members  of  the  Board,  transmitted 
to  him  in  writing,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary 
to  call  a  Special  Meeting,  provided  always  that  the  purpose  for 
which  any  Special  Meeting  is  called  shall  be  stated  in  the  requi- 
sition and  in  the  notice  convening  it. 

10.  Expenses.  — Each.  Ordinary  Member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  for  loss  of  time  live  shillings,  and  his  travelling  expenses,  for 
each  occasion  on  which  he  attends  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  and 
takes  part  in  the  transaction  of  business ;  but  no  Member  will  be 
entitled  to  this  payment  who  is  not  in  attendance  within  tifteen 
minutes  of  the  time  announced  for  the  meeting.  No  money  is 
ever  to  bo  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  to  be  spent  in  enter- 
tainment by  the  Board  at  any  of  their  meetings. 

VI.— General  Meetings. 

11.  Aimiial  Meeting. — A  General  Meeting  of  the  Societ}',  con- 
sisting of  Honorary'  Members  and  Representatives  from  the  various 
Agencies  connected  with  the  Society,  shall  be  held  annualh'  on 
the  third  Saturday  in  March  of  each  year,  at  such  hour  as  may 
be  fixed,  when  a  Statement  of  the  Society's  transactions  and  position 
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shall  be  laid  before  the  Meeting.     The  Meeting  may  decide  and 
determine  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  Society. 

12.  Special  M^tingn. — The  General  Secretary  shall  call  forth- 
with, giving  at  least  fovrteen  clear  days'  notice,  a  Special  General 
Meeting  of  Honorary  Members  and  Representatives  whenever  he 
is  80  directed  by  resolution  of  the  Board  or  by  a  requisition  signed 
either  by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Management,  or  by  the  Local 
Officers  of  one-third  of  the  Agencies  in  connection  with  the  Society ; 
provided  always  that  the  purpose  for  which  any  Special  Meeting 
is  called  shall  be  stated  in  the  requisition  and  in  the  notice  con- 
vening it. 

13.  Fntceedings  at  Meetings, — The  President  of  the  Society  shall, 
if  present,  preside  at  all  General  Meetings.  In  his  absence  a 
Chairman  shall  be  cho^n  for  the  occasion  by  a  majority  of  those 
present.  All  questions  at  Meetings,  whether  Ordinary  or  Sjiecial, 
shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  present ;  or  in  case 
of  equality,  the  Chairman  may  give  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

VII.— APIf)IXTMEXT   AND   REMOVAL  OF   GeKERAL  OFFICERS. 

14.  Presidimt  and  Vice-Presidents. — At  each  Annual  General 
Meeting  a  President  and  two  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  chosen  from 
among  the  Honorar}'  Members ;  such  election  to  be  conducted  in 
the  manner  prescriWd  for  the  election  of  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Management  in  Rule  7. 

15.  Tru*tt'*'t, — There  shall  be  at  all  times  five  Trustees  to  the 
Society ;  they  shall  continue  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Society,  and  be  removable  by  vote  of  the  majority  at  a  General 
Meeting.  All  moneys,  goods,  chattels,  and  effects  whatsoever,  and 
all  securities  for  moneys  and  other  effects,  shall  be  vested  in  their 
names,  for  the  use  and  Wnefit  of  the  Society. 

Whenever  it  shall  he  deemed  advisable  to  invest,  sell,  transfer, 
or  otheru'ise  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  Society ^s  funds  or  pro- 
l>erty,  the  Board  of  Management  shall  direct  the  General 
Secretary  to  give  the  Trustees  notice  thereof. 

Any  vacancy  or  vacancies  occurring  in  the  number  of  Trustees 
nhall  l>e  tilled  up  at  the  General  Meeting  next  ensuing. 

A  copy  of  ever}'  resolution  appointing  a  Trustee  or  Trustees 
shall  be  sent  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in  Englandi 
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within  fourteen  days  after  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  such 
resolution  was  passed  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Regulation 
in  that  behalf. 

In  case  any  Trustee,  being  removed,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
assign  or  transfer  any  property  of  the  Society  as  the  Board  of 
Management  shall  direct,  he  shall  (if  he  be  a  Member)  be  expelled 
the  Society,  and  shall  cease  to  have  any  claim  on  the  Society,  on 
account  of  any  contributions  paid  by  him,  without  prejudice  to 
any  liability  to  prosecution  which  he  may  have  incurred. 

16.  TreoHurer. — A  Treasurer  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  moneys  paid  into  his  hands  on  account  of  the 
Society,  and  also  for  the  investment  or  application  of  the  same, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Management  and  Trustees, 
and  in  such  manner  as  they  may  direct.  At  each  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  also  when  required  by  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  or 
Board  of  Management,  or  a  General  Meeting,  he  shall  render  a 
true  account  of  all  money  received  and  paid  by  him  on  account  of 
the  Society ;  he  shall  also,  when  required  by  a  General  Meeting, 
or  by  the  Trustees  or  Board  of  Management,  upon  demand  made 
or  notice  in  writing  given  to  him  or  left  at  his  usual  or  last 
known  place  of  residence,  pay  over  all  moneys  remaining  in  his 
hands,  assign  and  deliver  all  securities  and  effects,  books,  ]»apers, 
and  property  of,  or  belonging  to  the  Society,  in  his  hands  or 
custody,  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the}-  shall  direct.  He  shall, 
before  taking  upon  himself  the  execution  of  his  olBce,  give 
security  pursuant  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875. 

17.  General  Secretanj. — A  General  Secretary  shall  be  appointed, 
who  shall  give  his  attendance  at  all  meetings  of  tlie  Societ\^ ;  he 
shall  record  correctly  the  names  of  the  Board  of  Management 
])resent,  and  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  which  he  sliall 
transcribe  into  a  book,  to  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman,  as  the  j)roceedings  of  the  meeting.  Demands  by 
Agencies  for  advances  of  money  under  Rule  23,  must  be  made 
through  him.  All  payments  made  by  Agencies  shall  be  reported 
to  liim  quarterly,  a  report  of  which  shall  be  laid  by  him  before 
the  Board  of  Management  at  their  next  meeting.  He  shall 
keep  the  accounts,  books,  documents,  and  papers  of  the  Society, 
in  such  manner  and  for  such  purposes  as   the  Board  of  Manage- 
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ment  may  order,  and  shall  prepare  all  returns  and  other  docu- 
ments required  by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1876,  or  the 
Treasury  Regulations  to  be  sent  to  the  Registrar;  and  if  any 
money  comes  into  his  hands  he  shall  at  once  pay  the  same  to  the 
Treasurer.  He  shall  also  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  moneys 
iwiid  on  account  of  the  Society,  and  attend  to  the  Society's 
business  and  correspondence  generally  ;  he  must  balance  the 
accounts  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  for  the  examination  of  the 
Board  of  Management,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  the 
examination  of  the  Auditors.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  on 
nil  occasions,  in  the  execution  of  his  ofHce,  act  under  the  super- 
intendence, control,  and  directions  of  the  Board  of  Management. 
He  shall  receive  for  his  services  from  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
a  salar}'  to  be  fixed  at  a  General  Meeting  upon  a  report  of  the 
Board  of  Management. 

18.  Vacancien, — The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  be  removable 
by  the  Board  of  Management,  who  shall  have  power  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  from  any  cause,  to  appoint  a  Treasurer  or  Secretary  to 
act  until  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting. 

19.  Officer  to  tme  and  he  iued. — The  General  Secretary  shall  be 
the  Officer  of  the  Society  to  sue  and  bo  sued. 

VIII.— Local  Maxagemext. 

2<).  Coiintitution  of  Local  Agencies, — In  any  Colliery  or  Mine  in 
connection  with  the  Society,  a  Local  Agency  shall  be  formed,  or 
two  or  more  neighbouring  Collieries  or  Mines  may  unite  and  form 
an  Agency.  A  Committee  with  a  President  and  Secretary  shall 
bo  elect cii  annually  for  each  Local  Agency  at  a  Meeting  of  the 
Menil>er8  l>olonging  to  it,  and  they  shall  undertake  to  foru-ard  the 
jntorfsts  of  the  Society. 

Tlio  Bnani  of  Management  shall  have  power,  with  the  consent 
of  a  Cfcneral  Meeting  of  the  Society  from  time  to  time  to  make 
Oniers  as  to  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  and  conducting  the 
businesrt  of  tlie  I»cal  Agencies. 

*21.  Mt'Ural  Men. — Each  Local  Agency,  or  a  group  of  Local 
AgencifH.  shall  appoint  one  or  more  duly  qualified  medical  men, 
to  act  for  the  Members,  at  such  salary  or  allowances  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  approved  of  by  the  Board  of  Management. 
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22.  Hepreseiitalipv. — Each  Local  Ageacy  shall  have  the  powei' 
of  nominating,  electing,  and  deputing  one  Representative  to  the 
General  Meetings  of  the  Society,  Such  Repreaentaiive  to  be 
fumiehed  with  &  certificate  of  his  election,  signed  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Local  Agency. 

23.  Ihttie$  uf  Secretary  of  Local  Ageyiey.—The  Sewretary  of  a 
Local  Agency  shall  be  correspondent  between  the  Local  A^emcy 
and  the  Board  of  Management ;  and  he  shall  at  all  times  forward 
to  iho  Greneral  Secretary  such  information  regarding  the  Local 
Agency  and  its  Membere,  as  he  may  require.  The  Secretary  of  a 
Local  Agency  shall  register  the  name,  age,  and  condition  (whether 
married  or  single),  of  each  Member  of  the  Loosl  Agency,  in  a 
form  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Management.  He  shall 
also  forward  qnarterly  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Agency, 
and  of  the  nnmbers  of  Members  in  such  form  aa  the  Board  of 
Management  shall  direct.  He  shall  also,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  every  month  pay  to  the  Treasurer  the  balance,  if  any,  remain- 
ing iu  his  hands,  to  the  credit  of  the  Society.  In  case  the  fnnde 
for  the  time  being  in  his  hands  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Local  Agency,  he  and  the  President  of  the  Local 
Agency  must  make  a  demand  upon  the  General  Secretary  (or 
what  is  required  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  Board  of 
Management  shall  then  issue  an  order  upon  the  Treasurer  to 
provide  him  with  the  amount. 

The  Local  Secretary  shall  also  when  required  by  the  Board 
of  Management,  upon  demand  made  or  notice  in  writing  given  to 
him  or  left  at  his  usual  or  last  known  place  of  residence,  pay  over 
all  moneys,  and  deliver  all  books  or  property  for  the  time  being  in 
his  hands  or  custody,  to  the  General  Secretary,  or  to  euch  other 
person  as  the  Board  of  Management  may  appoint. 

IX. — Expenses  of  Maxaoement. 

24.  The  necessary  Expenses  of  Management  shall  be  provided 
for  by  the  Honoi-ary  Members'  Subscriptions,  or  if  these  be 
insufficient,  then  by  a  separate  levy  to  be  made  at  such  time 
and  to  such  an  amount  as  the  Board  of  Management  shall  deem 
necessary.  .   . 
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X.— Entrance  Fees  and  Ck)NTRiBUTioNS. 

25.  Entraiice  Feci, — Any  person  becoming  an  Ordinary  Member 
of  this  Society  shall  be  charged  an  entrance  fee  according  to  the 
following  scale,  as  provided  by  the  Society's  previously  registered 
Rules : — 

Full  Member  over  14  years  of  age      .     .     .     1$. 

Half-member  under  14        „  ...    (xl. 

And  on  payment  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  these 
rules. 

26.  Conirihutions. — Each  full  Ordinary  Member  employed  at 
collieries,  the  Owners  of  which  are  Honorary  Members,  shall  pay, 
or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Agency  of  which 
he  is  a  Member,  as  follows : — If  incurring  underground  risk,  the 
sum  of  fourpence  weekly,  or  eightpence  fortnightly ;  if  incurring 
surface  risk  only,  the  sum  of  threepence  weekly  or  sixpence 
fortnightly  ;  and  each  Half-member  shall  pay,  or  cause  to  bo  paid 
as  aforesaid  half  these  sums  respectively.  Each  full  Ordinary 
Member  employed  at  collienes,  the  Owners  of  which  are  not 
Honorary  Members,  shall  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Agency  of  which  he  is  a  Member,  as  follows : — If 
incurring  underground  risk,  the  sum  of  fivepence  weekly,  or 
tenpence  fortnightly ;  if  incurring  surface  risk  only,  the  sum  of 
threepence  half|»enny  weekly,  or  sevenpence  fortnightly ;  and 
each  Half-member  shall  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  half 
these  sums  re8i)ectively ;  in  re8i)ect  of  which  he  will  be  entitled 
to  ten  shillings  per  week  disablement  pay  for  Full  Members,  and 
five  shillings  per  week  for  Half-members.  Females  may  elect 
whether  thev  will  be  full  or  half-members. 

27.  Any  Member  removing  to  another  colliery  or  mine  in  the 
district  may  continue  a  Member  by  sending  his  name,  residence, 
and  contributions  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Agency  at  the 
colliery  or  mine  whence  he  removed. 

XL— Benefits. 

28.  Onlinary  Members,  or  their  relatives,  shall  be  entitled  to 
relief  in  respect  of  such  accidents  only  as  may  happen  in  or  about 
the  working  of  coal  and  other  mines. 

29.  Dua^/em^^.— When  a  Member  is  laid  off  work  from  an 
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accident  which  has  happened  to  him  in  or  aboat  the  working  of 
coal  or  other  mines,  he  shall  have  a  claim  to  relief  as  a  disabled 
Member. 

Every  Member  claiming  such  relief  shall  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  Surgeon  attending  him,  and  forward  it,  together  with 
any  other  certificates  that  the  Board  of  Management  may  require, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Agency,  within  three  days  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident,  who,  on  receiving  authority  from  the 
Local  Committee  and  the  General  Secretary,  shall  pay  to  him  the 
sum  of  4.9.  for  the  first  week,  and  afterwards  8^.  a  week  if  a  whole 
Member,  or  of  2*.  for  the  first  week,  and  afterwards  4*.  a  week 
if  a  Half-member,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  to  continue 
during  the  whole  period  that  he  is  unable  to  work  from  the 
effects  of  the  accident.  In  cases  where  Colliery  Proprietors 
contribute  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  their  Workmen's  Contribu- 
tions, the  Disablement  Allowance  shall  be  5«.  a  week  for  Full 
Members,  for  the  first  week,  and  afterwards  10«.  a  week,  and 
Is.  Gd,  a  week  for  Half-members  for  the  first  week,  and  afterwards 
bs,  a  week. 

The  Board  of  Management  shall  have  power  to  grant  to  a  dis- 
abled Member  a  fixed  sum  in  discharge  of  all  further  claim  upon 
the  Society. 

Anv  Member  injured  shall,  in  addition  to  the  relief  herein 
mentioned,  be  entitled  to  the  medical  attendance  and  services  of 
the  Surgeon  of  the  Local  Agency,  and  to  medicines  ordered  by 
him;  or  to  relief  at  an  Infirmary  or  Hospital,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Board  of  Management. 

30.  Fatdl  Accidents. — Persons  having  a  claim  to  relief  in  cases 
of  fatal  accident,  shall  make  their  demands  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Local  Agency  on  one  of  the  forms  supplied  by  the  Society^, 
and  he  shall  forward  the  same,  together  ^vith  such  certificates  as 
the  Board  of  Management  shall  require,  to  the  General  Secretary, 
who  shall,  if  such  claim  be  a  valid  one,  at  once  make,  or  authorise, 
payment  in  respect  thereof  accordingly. 

31.  Widinvs  and  Special  Allowances. — When  any  Member  of  this 
Society  meets  with  an  accident  causing  loss  of  life,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Rule  33,  the  Funeral  Allowance  shall  be  £5  ;  and 
there  shall  be  allowed  in  addition  for  an  unmarried  member,  £15  ; 
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Half-member,  £5 ;  and  to  the  widow  of  a  married  Member  the 
c^um  of  5«.  per  week,  the  allowance  to  continue  so  long  as  the 
recipient  remains  his  chaste  widow  and  conducts  herself  with 
becoming  propriety,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

In  case  any  application  for  relief,  by  reason  of  an  accident, 
which  may  have  happened  in  or  about  the  working  of  coal  or 
other  mines,  not  provided  for  by  these  rules  shall  be  made,  the 
Board  of  Management  shall  have  power  if  they  think  fit  to  give 
such  relief  (if  any),  as  they  in  their  absolute  discretion  may  think 
proper  under  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 

32.  Commutations. — Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  scale  of 
allowances,  the  Board  of  Management  shall  have  power  under 
special  circumstances  and  at  their  absolute  discretion,  on  the 
application  of  the  person  interested,  to  commute  the  above  allow- 
ances for  such  fixed  sum  as  they  may  think  reasonable. 

33.  Chillr^Hi  AUmcances. — Each  child  of  any  married  Member, 
whose  life  may  be  lost  through  fatal  accident,  shall  receive  an 
allowance  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  of  2#.  6J.  per  week.  In 
ca.se  the  Member  leave  no  widow  or  widower,  or  the  widow  or 
widower  shall  die  during  the  time  that  any  child  is  dependent 
on  the  funds,  the  person  undertaking  the  care  of  the  child  or 
chihlren  may  be  allowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of 
Management,  and  during  their  approval,  an  extra  sum  of  two 
shillings  per  week  for  one  child,  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  the 
second  child,  and  one  shilling  and  sixpence  for  the  third  child,  so 
long  as  the  children  remain  chargeable  to  the  fund,  but  in  no  case 
shall  this  extra  allowance  exceed  five  shillings  per  week.  The 
payments  to  children  to  continue  until  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 

34.  Alhteanep$  to  Wiilows,  etc.,  of  Disabled  Members, — Should 
any  Member  who  has  been  receiving  an  allowance  from  the 
Socioty  as  a  disabled  Member,  die  from  the  effects  of  his  accident, 
and  leave  a  widow,  child,  or  children,  or  other  person  entitled  to 
benefit,  they  shall  receive  the  weekly  allowance  from  the  funds 
of  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  Rules  30  and  33. 

35.  R*f4jistrar*s  C^tifieate.—'So  money  shall  bo  paid  by  the 
Society  upon  the  death,  otherwise  than  at  sea,  of  a  Member  or 
other  person  whose  death  is,  or  ought  to  be,  entered  in  any 
register  of  deaths,  except  upon  the  production  of  a  certificate  of 
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Buoh  death  under  the  hand  of  the  Eegietrar  of  deatlis,  or  other 
perBoa  having  the  care  of  the  register  of  deaths  in  which  such 
death  is  or  ought  to  be  entered. 

Xn — Ahrsars  of  CoNTRiBunoss,  Fines,  Fokfeitubes,  Etc, 

36.  Arrear*. — If  any  Member  allow  two  fortnightly  contribu- 
tions to  be  in  arrear,  be  shaU  cease  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Sodety, 
but  shall  be  eligible  for  readmiesion  on  payment  of  a  fresh 
entrance  fee.  Should  any  Member  be  imable  to  follow  his  em- 
ployment, in  consequence  of  sickneaa,  not  the  result  of  accident, 
for  a  period  of  fourtoea  days,  ho  may,  by  dopoaitiog  a.  certificate 
from  hie  medicFil  attendajit  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Local 
Agency,  and  paying  up  all  arrears  to  that  time  be  relieved  from 
the  payment  of  further  contributions  so  long  as  such  illness  laste; 
but  he  must  recommence  to  pay  his  contributions  at  the  first 
collection  of  the  Local  Agency  with  which  he  is  connected  after  he 
commences  work,  or  he  will  be  debarredall  benefits  of  thia  Society. 

37.  Conditiout  to  be  obeanied  by  Dinabted  Menibers. — Should  any 
Member  be  prot'cd  to  have  been  out  of  his  house  or  lodgings 
before  six  o'clnck  in  the  morning,  or  niter  eeTtn  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  between  the  26th  day  of  September  and  the  25th  day  of 
March,  and  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  during  the  other 
portion  of  the  year,  or  to  have  been  engaged  in  gaining  of  any 
description,  or  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  while 
receiving  an  allowance  as  a  disabled  Member,  he  shall  for  the 
first  offence  be  fined  one  week's  pay,  for  the  second  offence  be 
fined  two  weeks'  pay,  and  for  the  third  offence  be  expelled  from 
all  benefits  from  the  Society. 

38.  Disabled  iiemhsrt  vrieking  to  try  Work. — As  soon  as  it  is 
satisfactorily  proved  that  a  disabled  Member  is  able  to  work,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Agency  shall  stop  his  allowance  from  the 
Society.  Any  disabled  Member  wishing  to  try  work,  must  first 
send  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Local  Agency  of  his  intention 
to  do  so,  when  he  will  be  allowed  four  weeks'  trial ;  and  if  ooable 
to  continue  at  work  from  the  effects  of  his  accident,  his  allowance 
shall  be  continued.  If  he  commences  work  without  giving  aotioe 
of  trial,  ha  shall  have  no  further  claim  on  the  Society. 

39.  Any  person  being  in  receipt  of  relief  from  the  funds  of  this 
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Society,  being  convicted  of  felony,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  further 
benefit  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

XnL— Copnca  or  Bules. 

40.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Management  to  provide 
the  General  Secretary  with  a  su£Scient  number  of  copies  of  the 
rules  to  enable  him  to  deliver  to  any  person  on  demand  a  copy  of 
such  rules  on  payment  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  1«.  for  non-mem- 
bers, and  6<f .  for  members,  and  of  the  General  Secretary  to  deliver 
such  copies  accordingly. 

XIV.— Keepiko  akd  Auditino  of  Accounts. 

41.  The  Board  of  Management  shall  cause  the  accounts  of  the 
Society  to  be  regularly  entered  in  proper  books.  Separate 
accounts  shall  be  kept  of  all  moneys  received  or  paid  on  account 
of  every  particular  fund  or  benefit  assured  by  the  Society,  for 
which  a  separate  table  of  contributions  payable  may  be  adopted, 
distinct  from  all  moneys  received  and  paid  on  account  of  any 
other  benefit  or  fund.  A  separate  account  shall  also  be  kept  of 
the  expenses  of  management  of  the  Society,  and  of  aU  contribu- 
tions on  account  thereof. 

42.  The  Board  of  Management  shall  once  at  least  in  every  year 
submit  such  accounts,  together  with  a  general  statement  of  the 
same  and  all  necessary  v<mchers  up  to  the  80th  of  December  then 
last,  for  audit,  either  to  one  of  the  public  auditors  appointed 
under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1875,  or  to  two  or  more  persons 
appointed  as  Auditors  by  the  Members  at  the  meeting  next  before 
each  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  shall  lay  before  every  such 
yearly  meeting  a  balance  sheet  (which  either  may  or  may  not  be 
identical  with  the  annual  return,  but  must  not  be  in  contradiction 
to  the  same),  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds  and 
effects  of  the  Society,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Society  since  the  last  ordinary  meeting,  and  of  their  then 
condition.  The  Auditors  shall  have  access  to  all  the  books  and 
accounu  of  the  Society,  and  shall  examine  every  balance  sheet 
and  annual  return  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds  and 
effects  of  the  Society,  and  shall  verify  the  same  with  the  accounts 
and  vouchers  relating  thereto,  and  shall  either  sign  the  same  as 
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found  by  them  to  be  correct,  duly  vouched,  and  in  accordance 
with  law,  or  shall  specially  report  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Society 
before  which  the  same  is  laid  in  what  respects  they  find  it 
incorrect,  unvouched,  or  not  in  accordance  with  law. 

A  printed  copy  of  such  report  and  balance  sheet  shall  be  given 
to  each  Colliery  or  Mine  connected  with  the  Society.  The 
Auditors  shall  receive  for  their  trouble  such  compensation  as 
the  Board  of  Management  deem  adequate. 

The  Auditors  shall,  one  or  both  of  them,  every  quarter,  inspect 
the  accounts  of  each  Local  Agency. 

XV.— Annual  Returns. 

43.  Every  year  before  the  1st  of  June,  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment shall  cause  the  Oeneral  Secretary  to  send  to  the  Registrar 
the  annual  return,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Chief  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies,  required  by  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act, 
1875,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds  and  effects,  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the  number  of  members  of  the  same,  up  to  the 
31st  December  then  last,  inclusively,  as  audited  and  laid  before* 
a  General  Meeting,  showing  separately  the  expenditure  in  respect 
of  the  several  objects  of  the  Society,  together  with  a  copy  of  the 
Auditor's  report,  if  any. 

44.  Such  return  shall  state  whether  the  audit  has  been  con- 
ducted by  a  Public  Auditor  appointed  under  the  Friendly 
Societies'  Act,  1875,  and  by  whom,  and  if  such  audit  has  been 
conducted  by  any  person  or  persons  other  than  a  Public  Auditor, 
shall  state  the  name,  address,  and  calling  or  profession  of  each 
such  persons,  and  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  authority  under 
which,  they  were  respectively  appointed. 

45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Management  to  pro- 
vide the  General  Secretary  with  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  of 
the  annual  retuni  or  other  document  allowed  by  39  and  40  Vic, 
cap.  32,  for  supplying  gratuitously  every  member  or  person  in- 
terested in  the  funds  of  the  Society,  on  his  application,  with  a 
copy  of  the  last  annual  return  of  the  Society,  or  of  such  other 
document,  for  the  time  being,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
General  Secretary  to  supply  such  gratuitous  copies  on  application 
accordingly. 
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XVI.— Quinquennial  Returns. 

46.  Within  six  calendar  months  after  the  expiration  of  every 
five  years  succeeding  the  31st  December,  1876,  the  Board  of 
Management  shall  cause  a  return,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the 
Chief  Registrar,  of  mortality  experienced  by  the  Society  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  81st  December  then  last  past,  to 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Registrar. 

XVn.— Valuations. 

47.  Once  at  least  in  the  five  years  next  following  the  U^ 
January ^  1876,  and  so  again  within  six  calendar  months  after 
the  expiration  of  every  five  years  succeeding  the  date  of  the  first 
valuation  to  be  made  under  these  rules,  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  the  Society  (including  the  estimated  risks  and  contributions) 
shall  be  valued  in  manner  provided  by  the  Friendly  Societies' 
Act,  1876. 

It  shall  be  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management 
to  be  summoned  for  that  purpose,  to  decide  whether  the  valuation 
shall  be  made  by  a  valuer  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society  (whom 
such  meeting  shall  have  power  to  appoint),  or  by  an  actuary  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Registrar. 

If  a  valuer  is  appointed  by  the  Society,  it  shall  be  his  duty,  at 
the  cost  of  the  Society,  to  make  a  report  to  be  signed  by  him, 
and  which  shall  also  state  his  address  and  calling  or  profession, 
on  the  condition  of  the  Society,  and  also  an  abstract  of  the 
results  of  his  valuation,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Chief 
Registrar. 

On  receiving  such  report,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Management  to  call  forthwith  a  Special  Cieneral  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  same,  and  to  lay  such 
report,  and  the  abstract  thereof,  before  such  meeting ;  to  cause 
the  General  Secretary  to  forward  such  report  and  abstract  to 
the  Registrar  within  the  six  months  aforesaid,  together  with  a 
return  containing  such  information  with  respect  to  the  benefits 
assured  and  contributions  receivable  by  the  Society,  and  to  its 
funds  and  effects,  debts  and  credits,  as  the  Registrar  may  from 
time  to  time  require. 
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If  the  Society  is  to  be  valued  by  an  actuary  appointed  by  the 
Registrar,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Management  to 
cause  the  General  Secretary  to  send  to  the  Registrar  a  return, 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Chief  Registrar,  of  th'e  benefits 
assured  and  contributions  receivable  from  all  the  Members  of  the 
Society,  and  of  all  the  funds  and  effects,  debts  and  credits,  accom- 
panied by  such  evidence  in  support  thereof  as  the  Chief  Registrar 
shall  prescribe. 

XVin.— Inspection,  etc.,  of  Books. 

48.  The  books  and  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  open  to 
inspection  of  any  Member  or  person  having  an  interest  in  the 
funds  of  the  Society  at  all  reasonable  times,  at  the  Registered 
Office  of  the  Society,  or  at  any  place  where  the  same  are  kept, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Secretary  to  produce  them 
for  inspection  accordingly. 

The  accounts  and  other  books  of  the  Society,  and  any  papers  or 
documents  affecting  its  interests,  shall  be  kept  in  such  manner, 
and  at  such  place  as  the  Board  of  Management  shall  approve. 
The  General  Secretary  shall  be  held  responsible  for  their  safe 
custody,  but  duplicate  books,  when  thought  necessary  by  the 
Board,  together  with  copies  of  such  papers  or  documents,  duly 
attested  as  correct,  shall  be  under  the  custody  of  one  of  the  Hon- 
orary Members.  The  book  in  which  the  account  of  the  Society-s 
funds  and  property  is  kept,  is  always  to  be  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Management  at  their  Quarterly  Meetings,  for  their  satisfaction, 
also  any  other  books  or  papers  they  may  call  for.  The  General 
Secretary  shall  enter  every  item  in  the  books  previous  to  the 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  keep  a  copy  of  the  last 
annual  balance  sheet  of  the  Society,  for  the  time  being,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Auditors,  if  any,  and  of  the  last  quinquen- 
nial valuation  for  the  time  being,  always  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous 
place  at  the  Registered  Office  of  the  Society. 

XIX.— Investment  of  Funds,  Holding  of  Land,  etc. 

49.  So  much  of  the  Society's  Funds  as  may  not  be  wanted  for 
immediate  use,  or  to  meet  the  usual  accruing  liabilities,  shall,  with 
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the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Management,  or  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society  present  and  entitled  to  vote  at  a  (General 
Meeting,  be  invested  by  the  Trustees  in  such  of  the  following 
ways  as  such  Board  or  General  Meeting  shall  direct :  namely,  in 
any  Savings  Bank,  in  the  Public  Funds,  or  with  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  or  upon  Government  or 
real  securities  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  upon  debentures, 
mortgages,  or  securities  of  any  company,  incorporated  by  Charter 
or  Act  of  Parliament,  and  paying  a  dividend  on  its  ordinary  share 
capital,  or  upon  the  security  of  any  County,  Borough,  or  other 
Rates  authorised  to  be  levied  and  mortgaged  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  in  the  purchase  of  land,  or  in  the  erection  or  alteration  of  offices 
or  other  buildings  thereon  as  after  mentioned. 

The  Board  of  Management,  with  the  consent  of  a  Special  Meet- 
ing of  the  Society  called  for  the  purpose,  may  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  purchase,  or  take  on  lease,  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees, 
any  land,  and  may  sell,  exchange,  mortgage,  lease,  or  build  upon 
the  same  (with  power  to  alter  and  pull  down  buildings,  and  again 
rebuild),  and  no  purchaser,  assignee,  mortgagee,  or  tenant  shall  be 
bound  to  inquire  as  to  the  authority  for  any  sale,  exchange,  mort- 
gage, or  lease  by  the  Trustees,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Trustees 
shall  be  a  discharge  for  all  moneys  arising  from  or  in  connection 
with  Huch  sale,  exchange,  mortgage,  or  lease. 

Mortgages  or  other  assurances  for  securing  money  to  the  Society 
may  l>e  vacated  by  a  receipt  endorsed,  signed  by  the  Trustees,  and 
cnuutersigned  by  the  General  Secretary,  in  the  form  contained  in 
the  third  schedule  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1875. 

The  interest  arising  from  the  amount  so  invested  shall  go  to  the 
(roneral  Fund  of  the  Society.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  reconvert 
any  ]K)rtion  of  the  amount  so  invested,  the  General  Secretary  shall, 
by  circular,  inform  each  Member  of  the  Board  of  Management 
that  such  question  is  to  be  discussed  at  the  next  meeting.  The 
Board  ot'  Management  shall  then  have  the  {X)wer  of  directing  the 
revocation  of  ho  much  of  the  sum  invested  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, and  a  copy  of  such  resolution  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Tnisroos  for  their  guidance. 
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XX.— Nominations. 

&0.  Each  Local  S<iorotary  shctll  k«<ep  a  book  \n  which  he  sksll 
register  all  nominations  made  by  ATembers  of  tho  Society  aged  14> 
years  or  upwards,  by  writing,  signed  by  thorn,  delivered  or  sens 
to  him,  of  any  person  or  persona  not  being  ofiicore  or  servanls  of 
the  Society,  except  as  allowed  by  39  Rnd  40  Vic,  c.  32,  sec.  10, 
tn  whom  any  moneys  payable  by  the  Society  on  the  death  of  sach 
Members  not  exceeding  £50  shall  bo  paid. 

The  Local  Secretary  shall  in  like  manner  record  or  register  all 
revocations  or  variations  of  snch  nominationa  by  the  uominaUir, 
made  in  -writing,  and  signed  and  delivered  or  sent  as  aforesaid. 

The  nominator  sholl  pay  Zd.  to  the  management  fond  for  the 
receiving  or  registering  of  every  such  nomioatiou,  revocation,  or 


m 


The  Local  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  exhihited  in  a  conepicuons 
place,  where  contributions  are  received,  a  notice  reqnesting  Mem- 
bers to  nominate. 

All  nominations,  revocations,  or  variations  to  be  in  the  following 


(1)  Nomination, 

Friendly  Society,  regieterod  pursuant  to  the 
Friendly  Societies'  Act,  18 

I  hereby   nominate  ,  in  the 

county  of   ■  ,  to  receive  the  money  payable  at 

my  death  under  the  rules  of  the  Society  above-named. 

Signature. 
Witness. 

(2)  Revocation. 
I  hereby  revoke  the  above  nomination. 

Signature. 


(3)  Variaiion. 
I  hereby  vary  the  above  nomination  as  follows : — 
I  nominate  ,  of  ,  in 

the  county  of  ,  to  receive  [one  half]  of  the 


\ 
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money  payable  at  my  death  as  aforesaid  in  lieu  of  the  above- 
mentioned. 

Signature. 

Witness. 

18 

XXI.— Voluntary  Dissolution. 

51.  The  Society  may  at  any  time  be  dissolved  by  the  consent 
of  five-sixths  in  value  of  the  Members,  including  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, if  any,  testified  by  their  signatures  to  some  instrument  of 
dissolution  in  the  form  provided  by  the  Treasury  Regulations 
in  that  behalf,  and  also  by  the  written  consent  of  any  person  for 
the  time  being  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive  any  relief,  annuity, 
or  other  benefit  from  the  funds  of  the  Society,  unless  the  claim 
of  such  person  be  first  duly  satisfied,  or  adequate  provision  made 
for  satisfying  such  claim ;  the  value  of  Members  to  be  ascertained 
^y  giving  one  vote  to  every  Member,  and  an  additional  vote  for 
every  five  years  that  he  has  been  a  Member,  but  to  no  one  Mem- 
ber more  than  five  votes  in  the  whole. 

XXII.— Application  fob  Inspection,  Special  Meetings, 

OR   DiSSOLL'TION. 

52.  It  shall  be  the  right  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
Members,  or  if  the  number  of  Members  shall  at  any  time  amount 
to  1,UI0,  and  shall  not  exceed  10,0U(J,  it  shall  be  the  right  of  100 
Meml>crs,  or  if  the  number  shall  at  any  time  exceed  10,000,  it 
shall  be  the  right  of  500  Members,  by  an  application  in  writing 
to  the  Chief  Registrar,  signed  by  them  in  the  forms  respectively 
provided  by  the  Treasury  Regulations  in  that  behalf— 

(a)  To  apply  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  inspectors 
to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and  to  report  thereon. 

(^)  To  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

Either  such  application  to  bo  ma^le  upon  such  notice  to  the 
Society,  and  to  be  supported  by  such  evidence  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  applicants  have  good  reason  for  requiring 
such  inspection  to  be  made  or  meeting  to  be  called,  and  that  they 
are  not  actuated  by  malicious  motives  in  their  application,  as  the 
Chief  Registrar  shall  direct. 
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(f)  Or  to  apply  for  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  tbe 
Society  with  a  view  to  the  dissolution  thereof. 

Such  application  as  the  last,  aforesaid  to  set  forth  that  the  funds 
of  the  Society  are  insu£Ficient  to  meet  the  existing  claims  thereou, 
or  that  the  rates  of  contribution  tised  in  the  rules  of  such  Society 
are  insufficient  to  cover  the  benefits  assured,  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  such  insufficiency  is  alleged.  ■ 

XXIII.— Abbitrators.  I 

53.  For  the  settlement  of  all  disputes  that  may  at  any  timfl 
arise  between  any  Member  or  person  claiming  under  or  on  account 
of  any  Member,  or  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  the 
Trustees,  Treasurer,  or  other  officer  of  the  Society,  or  the  Board 
of  Management  thereof,  relative  to  any  alleged  breach  of  rules,  or 
withholding  the  benefit  ol^  or  expelling  any  Member  therefrom, 
or  on  any  account  wlintsoever,  every  such  dispute  or  difierence 
shall  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

At  the  first  General  Meeting  after  this  rule  is  registered,  five 
arbitrators  shall  bo  named  and  elected,  none  of  them  being  directly 
or  indirectly  beneficially  Jatereated  in  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
and  in  each  ca,so  of  dispute  the  names  of  the  arbitrators  shall  be 
written  on  pieces  of  paper  and  placed  in  a  box  or  other  vessel, 
and  the  three  whose  names  are  first  drawn  out  by  the  complaining 
party,  or  some  one  appointed  by  him  or  her,  shall  be  the  arbitra- 
tors to  act  in  the  matter.  These  Arbitrators  shall,  as  soon  aa 
possible  thereafter,  proceed  to  hear  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  the 
several  parties  concerned  therein,  and  may  require  the  production 
of  any  books  or  evidence  by  them  deemed  requisite,  and  within 
ten  days  after  such  hearing,  they  shall  give  their  decision  in 
writing,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Secretary,  which  decision 
shall  be  final. 

In  case  of  the  death,  refusal,  neglect,  or  incapacity  of  any  or 
all  of  the  said  arbitrators,  there  shall,  at  the  next  General  Meet- 
ing, be  named  and  elected  one  or  more  arbitrators  to  act  in  the 
place  of  the  arbitrators  disqualified  as  aforesaid. 

XXIV.— New  Rules  akd  Alterations  of  Roles. 

54.  No  new  rule  shall  be  made,  nor  any  of  the  rules  herein 
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contained,  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  amended,  altered, 
rescinded,  unless  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  those  present 
at  a  General  Meeting  specially  called  for  that  purpose. 

XXV.— Table  of  Contributions  and  Benefits. 

COZTTBIBUTIONS. 

Entraooe  Fees,  ODder  14  yean  of  Age 0#.  6<f. 

Do.        abore  14  yean  of  age 1#.  0(/. 

Weekly  CoDtribation  at  Agencies  where  Golliery  Proprietors  are   Honorary 
Members : — 

Sorfaoe  Members,  nnder  14  years  of  age 0«.  \\d. 

Do.  aboTe  14  years  of  age Oc  8J. 

Undergronnd  Members,  under  14  years  of  age    Of.  2d. 

Do.  aboTe  14  years  of  age    0«.  4<i. 

Weekly  Contribation  at  Agenoiee  where  Ck>lliery  Proprietors  are  not  Honorary 
Members : — 

Surface  Members,  nnder  14  years  of  age On.  Ifd. 

Do.  abore  14  years  of  age On.  8}(f. 

Undergronnd  Members,  onder  14  years  of  age  0«.  3^. 

Do.  abore  14  years  of  age  0«.  5d. 

Bkhkfitb. 

Accidental  Death, 

HalfMember    £10 

Whole  Member,  learing  no  dependent  relatiTea £20 

Do.  learing  dependent  relatives  : — 

Faneral  Allowance £5 

Widow,  per  week 6f.  0<i. 

Each  Child  nnder  age,  per  week 2«.  6d, 

DisabUment. 

At  Ageneies  where  Colliery  Proprietors  contribnte  15  per  cent. : — 

Half- Member,  first  week   2f.  Od. 

Do.               per  week  after  first  week    4j.  Od. 

Whole  Member,  first  week    4«.  Od. 

Do.               per  week  after  first  week    8«.  Od. 

Daring  the  whole  period  he  is  unable  to  work  from  the  effects  of 

the  Accident. 

At  Ageneies  where  Colliery  Proprietors  contribute  25  per  cent.  :— 

Half-Member,  first  week  2m,  6d. 

Do.  per  week  after  first  week 5f.  Od. 

Whole  Member,  first  week    5«.  Od. 

Do.  per  week  after  first  week    10«.  Od. 

During  the  whole  period  he  is  onable  to  work  from  the  effects  of 

the  Aemdeni. 
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3TG  — tJuepeaaion  or  EspnUioo  ol 
members.  377 — Clearanoes,  H78 — 
Offieiiil  Life  ol.  87'J— Increase  of 
Temperance  in.  B7U— Dili  trie  ts  nf. 
■^TU— Itecting  of  DeleKateg,  380— 
Aminal  Beports  of,  aw) -Central 
Monaeemem  of  the  Order.  380— 
Sick  Insaraooe,  383- Burial  allow- 
ancea,  804-Widow  and  Orphan  lo- 
Bivrftuee,  Mm — Teiiiporarv  Ilolicf  to 
Members,  SSr. -Travel!  ins  CnrdB. 
386— Funds  for  Kelii^f,  3Hrt-Hi>;b 
Coort  Belief  Fund,  a'.iO-Snjvr- 
aun  nation  Insanuio?,  SiiS- Soirial 
Spirit  of,  HUG. 

Uorx.  Carl,  his  Theory  referred  to.  4 
—  His  Want  of  Inflnecee  over  (he 
English  Workjag-claxus,  31,  75. 
Master  Builders'  Au>ociatioa,  I'iU. 
Mnater  and  Servant  Aot  (13R7)— Pm- 
vixions  of.  Bonpeoliug  Uroaeh  of 
Contract.  113- 115— Commisaion  of 
Iniiuiry  into  the  Woikinc   of.  111 

MaHtera    and   Workmen    Arbitmtinn 

Aot  (lrt73),  110. 
Manritius,  Aoiiuiisilioa  of,  by  England, 

Moat.  ImportE!  of,  61. 

Mochanics'   InRtitntea,  Establishment 

of,  IHl. 
Medical  Aid  Anaociations,  2H5. 
Meroaniile  SyM^m,    The— Epooh   of, 

3H,  29— The  System  ralativifly  rJclit, 

ao— 111  France,  GO. 
Mereliant  Adteulurers,  in  Knyhind  ■!"!. 
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Mcrclmnt  Navy  (Ttritish),  Develop- 
ment of,  Pince  1810,  HI). 

Merchant  Shii>i)ing  Acts.  111. 

Metalliferous  Mines  Ke^^ulntion  Acts, 
110,  122;  (1872  and  187ri),  402. 

Methuen  Treaty,  HI. 

Metiray,  Reformatory  School  at,  133. 

Midland  Railway  Friendly  Society, 
214-r>  note. 

Mill,  J.  Stuart,  on  Skilled  and  Un- 
skilled Labourers,  17 — On  the  Social 
Elements  of  the  Wage-question,  78 
— On  the  Co-operative  principle,  82. 
His  Doctrines  of  Evolution,  83. 

Mines.  Royal  Commission  to  Inquire 
into  the  Employment  of  Children 
in.  101) — Royal  Commission  to  In- 
quire into  Accideuts  in,  403 — Ac- 
cidents in,  401 — Statistics  of  Deaths 
in,  404. 

Miners*  Accident  Insurance  Societies, 
401. 

Miners'  National  I'nion.  100. 

Miners'  PtTmanent  lieliof  Societies, 
398— Origin  of,  308— Risks  of  Coal- 
mining.  401—"  Pit-dubs."  40r»— 
Northumberlnnd  and  Durham,  408 
—  Stafford  si  lire,  410 — Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  410— West  Ridiug  of 
Yorkshire.  4 10 -North  Wales.  411 
— Midland  Counties,  412— Mon- 
mouthshire and  South  Wales,  412  — 
Blidland  District,  412— Increase  of, 
412— Objects  and  Management  of, 
413 — Actuarial  Position  of,  411  — 
Table  from  Annual  Rei>ort9  of  tht> 
Northumbi>rland  au<l  Durham,  4D) 
w«f^ — Financial  Position  of,  411) — 
Conferences  of  Central  Association, 
41K. 

Minorca,  Cession  of.  to  Spain,  32. 

MofTrey.  Mr.  R.  W.,  his  Essay  on 
Friendly  Societies,  168. 

Monk   2H. 

Mortality,  Dinunution  of.  in  Conse- 
quence of  Moth'ni  I^>;;. station.  1:^8 
—Among  Children,  P.Mi  noJ^— Tabit?* 
of,  2.35. 

Mutton,  Imjx>rts  of,  (il. 

Nat«l.  P>riti««h  Ex|M)rt'«  t'».  .'7. 

National  i>ibi  (oinmi-sitint  rs.  In- 
l«Tt"<t  on  l>r|>«»-»ts  of  He^i'tind 
Fiit'iidly  S'M-i«ti«-t  with.  2.'»r». 

NntioiiAl  Dr|M»^il  Fiundly  Soci*  :v. 
Th.-.  IHI. 

Nalioual     Ini-iMiii.*      Mi>rc     Equitabl«- 


Distribution  of,  in  Modern  Time?, 
10  -  Influence  of  the  Associative 
Element.  14. 
National  Provident  Insurance.  Select 
Committee  on  (188.-)),  318,  35*»  - 
General  Ik'sult  of  the  Intpiiry,  3;V.) 

—  Reports      of.      3(M» — Conclusioi^s 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  3(i7. 

National  Providence  League,  3.V.K 

National  Providence  Rrjforler^  H'AK 

National  Scho<:ils,  Origin  of.  1:^0 — 
Competition  with  Boanl  Schools,  i7>. 

National  Wealth,  Modern  Increase  of, 
10. 

Navigation  Acts,  Success  of  the  Policy 
of.  2l». 

Navy  (British),  Captures  effected  by, 
in  tije  War  with  Franco,  33.  See 
aho  '*  Merchant  Navv." 

Neison,  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  (the  Elder),  bis 
Tables  of  Premiums  for  Sick  Insur- 
ance, 181  note — His  '*  Contributiona 
to  Vital  Statistics,"  23(V-40.  2()r). 

Nelson,  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  (the  Younger), 
his  Compilation  of  Sickness  and 
Death  Statistics  for  the  Foresters. 
242.  247— His  "  Observations  on  tho 
Ellicient  Valuation  of  Frieudly 
Societies,"  247-8.  2.>9  note,  2<>7  note 
— On  the  Conditions  of  an  Eillcieut 
Valuation.  270. 

Neumann -S|>allart,  Professor.  his 
Estimate  of  English  Commerce,  r>0. 

Newfoundland.  Early  Voyages  of  Mer- 
chants to,  27 -Cession  of,  to  Eng- 
land. 32. 

New  South  \Vale«».  Captain  Cook  takes 
Possession  of.  32. 

New  York,  Capture  of,  from  Holland^ 
28. 

Nicholson,  Mr.  C.  S..  on  the  adoption 
of  graduated  premiums,  262  note. 

Nonconformists— Afd  "  Protestant  Dis- 
senters." 

Nuu-r»'gisteretl  Friendly  Societies.  1 18 

—  Legal  position  of,  2y*.l — nature  of, 
301. 

Northampton    Tables    of     Mortality, 

Norway,  Hritish  Ex]>orts  to,  ."il. 
Notcutt.   Mr.,    his  •■  Law   relating    to 

Factories     ami    Worknliops."     lOJ 

ni>te. 
N«»\:i  Scotia,  (Vj+ion  of.  to    England, 
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Occupations,  Dangerous  and  un- 
healthy, 199  note — Question  of,  in 
connection  with  Insurance,  2C4-6. 

Odd  Fellows,  British  United  Order  of, 
220  note. 

Odd  Fellows,  Grand  United  Order  of, 

219  note. 

Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of, 

(Kingston  Unity),  220  note. 
Odd  Fellows,  Leeds  United  Order  of, 

220  note. 

Odd    Fellows,  National  Independent 

Order  of,  220  iiote. 
Odd    Fellows,    Nottingham    Ancient 

Imperial  United  Order  of,  220  note. 
Orders — tee  "  Working  Men's  Orders." 
Ordinary  Large  (or  General)  Societies, 

198-9. 

Paris,  Treaty  of  (17C3),  32. 

Parkhurst  Act  (1837-8),  133. 

Parochial  Benefit  Societies,  339. 

Parochial  Fund,  proposed  by  Pitt.  339. 

Particular  Trade  Societies,  199-201. 

Payment  of  Wages  in  Public  Houses 
Prohibition  Act  (1883),  122. 

Peace,  Mr.,  his  **  Coal  Mines  Regula- 
tion Act "  (1872),  109  note. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  the  English  Colo- 
nies, 34,  36— on  the  Results  of  Free 
Trade,  38. 

Pennsylvania,  Settlement  of,  28. 

Percy,  John,  his  work  on  Metallurgy 
referred  to,  40. 

Petersdorff,  C,  his  *'  Practical  Com- 
pendium of  the  Law  of  Master  and 
Servant,"  112  iwU. 

Pliysiocracv,  the  Doctrine  Ex- 
plained,  00. 

Pitt,  William,  his  Speech  in  Parlla- 
ment  (Feb.  12th,  ITlMi)  on  the  con- 
nection between  Frieudly  Societies 
aiul  Poor  Kelief,  l^ol. 

Piatt,  Messrs.,  Brothers  A'  Company, 
tlieir  Factory  Society,  205  note. 

Pi  oner,  Dr.  von.,  on  Fact(»ry  legisla- 
tion in  England,  102  note. 

Plimsoll,  Mr.,  111. 

Political  Economy,  Historical  aspect 
of,  25,  20. 

Poor  Law  Unions,  Origin  of,  128. 
,,       ,,     System  (English),  350. 

Porter,  G.  11.,  his  "  Progress  of  tlie 
Nation  "  referred  to,  'X,\,  -17. 

Portman,  Kev.  E.,  Lis  evidence  on 
Friendly  Societies,  172. 

Portugal,  her  contest  for  the  posses- 


sion of  America,  2G  —  Methuen 
Treaty  with,  31. 

Premium  System  (of  Inpurance) — 
Gradual  transition  to,  253-4 — Dis- 
tinguished from  the  old  Levy  Sys- 
tem, 257— Graduation  of  Premium??, 
260. 

Preston,  Burial  Societies  in,  190. 

Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  (1871).  135. 

Price,  Dr.  Richard,  hia  Tables  of 
Mortality,  235. 

Production,  Vast  increase  of,  since 
1840,  40— Eff(>cts  of  Modem  Social 
Changes  on, 150. 

Productive  Associations,  83. 

Protection,  Advantages  offered  to 
England  by  protectionist  policy  of 
other  countries,  53. 

Protestant  Dissenters,  their  early  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  Education,  130. 

Provident,  The,  Monthly  periodical, 
referred  to,  121  now,  248. 

Pubhc  Health  Act  (1818),  128. 

PubUc  Health  Acts,  137. 

Public  Houses,  Payment  of  Wages  in, 
109,  110,  122. 

Public  Officials,  Creation  of,  by  Act  of 
1876, 

Puddlers,  Wages  of,  at  Darlington,  18. 

Ragged  Schools,  134. 

Railways,  Development  of,  in  Eng- 
land ^  31). 

Railway  Company  Societies,  2n(;-17. 

KatclifTe,  Mr.,  his  investigation  of 
the  rates  of  Sickness  and  Mortality, 
241. 

Rate  System  (of  Insurance)  —  see 
"  Levy  System." 

Rechabites,  Order  of  (Salford  Uniiy), 
220  note. 

Redgrave,  Mr.,  his  Commentary  on 
the  Eactory  Act  (IH?.^),  102  iu>te— 
On  the  Duties  of  Eactory  lusjKctors, 
100  note. 

Reform  Act  (1832),  Depressed  condi- 
tion of  England  at  the  time  of,  4. 

Roformatiou,  Period  of  the,  72 — Its 
secularisation  of  Religious  Guilds, 
150. 

Reformatories,  Juvenile,  133 — Statis- 
tics Respecting,  13(). 

Reformatory  School  Act,  134. 

Registered  Eriendly  Societies,  14M  - 
Eavourahle  rate  of  interest  allowed 
by  the  (lovernment  to  tlieir  de- 
posits,    250— Legal    protection    oi 
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302  -  NumU'r  of,  316-17— SUtc 
6ii|M>rvit<iou  of,  CHtAblished  by  Act  of 
1H75,  317— llcsults  of  State  sapcr- 
vinion  of,  321 — Annual  lieturus  of, 
321 — Quinqueunial  lieturns  of,  324 
—  Quinquenuial  Valuatioua,  324  »qq.' 
— Advautages  and  Privileges  of,  320 
— Investment  of  Funds  of,  330 — 
Question  of  Government  Control, 
334. 

KegiMtrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  ap- 
pointment of,  30() — Yearly  lieports 
of,  30J— Office  of,  311— Keport  of, 
for  1HH4,  317— Intervention  of,  in 
affairs  of  Friendly  Societies,  'A\\)nqq, 

llegistrar.  Chief,  lieport  of,  for  1881, 
in  reference  to  in.s{)ection  of  one  of 
the  Friendly  Societies.  311>  note — 
Further  powers  of,  828 — Keport  of, 
containing  statement  of  invest- 
ments of  Kegihtered  Societies,  331  — 
Support  received  by  him  from  tbe 
large  Orders.  335. 

llcgiKtration  of  Friendly  Societies, 
Causes  of  objection  to,  301 — Privi- 
leges conferred  by,  303 — Provisions 
relating  to,  301— Proposals  of  Com- 
mission with  reRi)ect  to,  311— Con- 
ditions of,  315— Kesults  of,  31G— 
Tables  of.  317  nnU. 

Itn;iHlry  Offioe.  Staff  of,  315. 

Itetierve  Fund,  Question  of  its  manage- 
ment and  investment,  258. 

Iteserve  System  (of  lusurancc) — tee 
*•  Premium  Svstem." 

Bicardo,  on  the  Natural  and  Market 
Price  of  Labour,  76. 

Kiviere,  Mercier  de  la.  on  Society  and 
the  Individual,  (>6. 

IU>chdale  Pioneers,  306. 

li>'k'ers,  Professor  Thorold,  his  work. 
'•  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  \VaK«'S." 
refcrretl  to,  IH — On  Slate-intcrvvn- 
ti*»u  and  lai*<fz  fitirc,  \)H. 

llos*»*s  Avl  of  Parliament  (1793),  302. 

Ku>>»>ia.  Priti^h  LxiH>rts  to,  51,  57 — 
Wheat  Im]>orted  from,  59. 

HadliT.  101». 

Saltaire.  Factory  Society  at,  207  fwte. 

Sanitary  I^egislation.  137. 

SttviugN  lUnk  Act  (1H.{.{),  339. 

Sehanz.  l>r.  (i..  on  the  Karly  Mer- 
chant Adv«  ntnriMH  in  Kngland.  27. 

Si'iiool  .\tu*ntiauc«',  Piovisions  in 
Kacl«»ry  Acl»  it'a|HH:tin;»,  101. 

Scho«il  B.iardo.  Uri/in  of,  130  >lU-cent 


efforts    on     behalf     of    Industrial 
Training.  136. 

Scotland,  Wages  of  Coal-workers  in, 
18. 

Secessions  (from  Friendly  Societies), 
256. 

Seditious  Meeting  Act.  307. 

Seeley,  Professor  J.  R.,  his  **  Expan- 
sion of  England  "  referred  to,  26, 
35,  55. 

Select  Committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons to  consider  the  question  of 
Friendly  Societies  (1825),  304. 

Select  Committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  Iuoi>erativo  State  of  Act  of  1864, 
345. 

Select  Committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons on  National  Provident  Insur- 
ance (1885).  348.  359. 

Self-Govemmeut,  Two-fold  Definition 
of  the  Term,  97— Old  and  New 
System  of,  122-42. 

Senegal,  The,  Ce^ion  of,  to  France, 
32. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  on  the  Social 
Duties  of  the  upper  Classes,  (>9  — 
His  Efforts  on  Behalf  of  Cuildren 
Employed  in  Mines,  109 — and  of 
liagged  Schools,  134. 

**  Sharing-out  Clubs  ** — *ee  **  Dividing 
Societies." 

Shawcross,  Mr.,  Witness  in  favour  of 
the  Free  Societies,  359. 

Shelburue,  Lord,  Hill  of  1S4;2.  to 
Promote  the  Establihhmcnt  of 
Friendly  Societies,  340. 

Shepherds,  Loyal  Order  of  (.\shton 
Unity),  220  note. 

Shop  Clubs— ««  **  Factory  Societies." 

Sick  Insurance,  a  distinct  T»'{)e,  251  — 
Its  general  Procedure.  25  H. 

Sick  and  Accident  luKurance,  Treat- 
ment of,  4il -Intiueuceof  Sanitary 
Measures  on,  422. 

Sickness,  etc.,  Tabid  of.  2.15- U  — 
Origin  of,  257  -Calculations  of 
average  Duration  o',  259  tiote. 

Simcox.  Miss  Edith,  on  the  Working 
Classes.  *<i}. 

Smith.  Adam,  his  defence  of  the 
Navigation  Actn,  29  -  Condemaatiou 
of  tUo  MetluK-n  Tri'Aty.  31— i>n 
Fo^ei^rn  and  Inland  Tnnle.  46— on 
Iu)|M*riul  Federation.  (i2  -  on  the 
Progrei-si^'e  Sta.eof  Stnietv,  7"». 

SoJial  .Movcmtnt  in  En/I.ind.  21. 
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Siicial  Betomctra,  Advanced  Viavs  ol, 

In  KnglBod,  H». 
Soniiiiim,  Difiereiit   Cliariict«r  oF.  on 

tlw  CuntuiKnt  to  Ibat  !□   EngUnd, 

7a^— UisUnguiBliftl     (lom     Coni- 

ruaiiiun.  71— Hostile   to  Dooioalic 

OrJM.  161. 
SociftUBDi.   Unpopularity   of,    nmoDg 

tlic  EiittlUli  Working  ClosiuB,  2'i 
\k^Xj.  llelfttioii  ot,  to  tlie  Individual, 

64— Modern   Idea  »(,  72-7u—D«rk 
VHidiTUiu    ol,   in   the  large  cil 

ISB,  137. 
Suits  ul  'iGiiipanaGe  Older,  Tbe,  330 

SpiitD,  hw  Contest  (or  tho  PosSBisit'u 
(■t  America,  itii— Kationij  Torpor  iu 
tlut  17th  Centurv,  37— Dnfcal  oltlio 
Arniada,  ib. — AoqnisitionH  ot,  by 
Dm  I'trsee  of  Versnilleii,  M'i. 

IjlnflunUlute  rrovideiiC  Aaaociatlou, 
300  note. 

Slalv,  Tlie,  BalsliCnii  of,  willi  Bvlt- 
eoTOtniag  Bodies,  y7— Blale  inttr- 
twEnce  nnd  laititi  faire,  UK— 
Lrgitlutive  aud  Adsiitiistnitive  A«- 
ti(>a  of,  10O-22~It)ten-elition  of, 
3110. 

St«ad,  Mr.  T.  Biia-a,  Witneaa  in  (avoor 
□t  the  Free  Hodettea,  Sfi9. 

tilcL'l,  KifioiU  or.  BJiioe  ISJO.  11. 

Ktnitlon,  Itcv.  J.  W.,  his  Kclmmo  ot 
Niilional  luinrance,  H.iS— in  lavaur 
of  Universal  Ineuraucti,  ilCU. 

Siifsr.  Iiu|iorIii  ot,  44. 

HurplQa  viuB,  Tlieorj  ol,  in  Germauy, 
74. 

Hiirnif  Depuait  Friend];  Society,  Tbe, 
1M4. 

Siiltuii,  Mr.  W.,  hia.  "  Institute  of 
ActUBriea  Tcit  Uook,"  351.  307 
nnlr— Ilis"Mtimoratidtiui  on  Valua- 
tions," 373  TiiilB- His  Uvidcnaa 
Iwlore  tbe  Suleet  CommiLleu  ol 
House  ol  Coomiona  (1S86)  on  Ka- 
tional  Provident  Insiuaiice,  S'iG, 
UuO — Criticisea  Canon  lilauklt'y'B 
Sabemo.  SOI. 

tiwuden,  British  Exports  to,  Gl. 


»■  System,"  The,  103. 


of  the  Fricndljr  8«rietira,  317 — an 

tlie  Insolvency  ol  Eaily    i'ricmilr 
Societies,   3S4— Ucgiatrar  in   1457, 

Ti>Laf>o,  CusFiiun  ol,  to  France,  H2. 

TomkiuH,  Mr.  H.,un  Diaeolaliuus  ot 
Friendly  Hoaieliea,  371  nott. 

'i'ontiiie<9.  171. 

To.vnljM.  Amol<1.  on  tbe  Industrial 
Ite volution  ill  Enitland,  B8. 

Trade«'  Councils,  117- 

Tradea'  Unioiiii,  Historical  Develop- 
meut  of,  13— tbeir  Eeocuniie  Iin- 
portance ,  20 — -Their  jenlo  us  Scni  ti  nv 
of  Factory  Legislation.  lOT— Le^-al 
Ileeognition  ot,  IIU — tbc-ir  Action 
with  Begard  to  tbe  Emjilciyurs' 
Liability  Aol,  131— Tendency  to 
CeDtralisatiou  in.  116 — I  uiportaocti 
Attuobed  Lo,  by  the  Workiog  CtajMiiS, 
IRfi  —  Compared  wiUi  FrieiuUy 
Sodeties,  li>7- 

Trades'  Union  Congress :  Resolution 
in  1S81  in  favour  of  Cloaer  Uiilon 
*ith  the  Cob>tuei,  t)3. 

TruanI  Schools,  laS. 

Truuk  System,  4. 

Tmob  and  Cottage  System,  Prohibition 
of,  133. 

Turner,  llev.  Sydney,  hi»  Effurts  on 
liuliatr  of  Destitute  and  Crimiiinl 
Childrc^u,  131. 

United  Carpeuten  and  Joiners,  131. 

United  Sisters  Friendly  Sooiety.  236-7. 

United  StatoB^M  "  America." 

United  Statex,  British  Exporla  lo,  m 
—Wheat  Imporlud  [r.pni.  Sit— Iiu- 
porta  of  Live  Mock,  elc.,  tiO-I. 

Utrccht,-Treaty  of  (1713J,  31— Elnglish 
AcquiBitioos  by,  33. 

ValualionB,    3<i7-71— LejfisUtion  Ik- 

speeting,  37.4. 
Venedy,J„  hie  Account  of  the  Ei)(;lisli 

Working  ClaKses.  A. 
TersuilloB,  FoucG  of  (1783),  Itesolta  ol, 

lo  l^ngland,  33. 
Vienna,  Treaty  of  (181Q),  33,  SH. 

Wape  Fund  Theory,  Errors  ol  the,  76. 
^Vage   Question,   Social  Elcmeule  u( 

the,  70-81. 
■VViiKPS,  Former  Doprcsaed  State  of,  1) 

--Iniptovfd  Views  of  the  Kuliitioi^E. 

tif.   33-3— Jiidioial  iutcrveiiUon  Ile- 

iil>e<:tlny,114— EuMtiucntaCouceru.- 
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ing  Pajment  of.  122 — Estimated 
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